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NOTICE. 



It is necessary that a word or two should he said in explanation of 
the system of spelling adopted in this book. ^ 

Erom typographical and other difficulties, the varieties of consonants 
in the vernacular, have not been distinguished by the diacritical points 
sometimes adopted. To this, indeed, an exception is to be found in the 
nasal “n” which often closes Punjabi words, this is represented by “h.” 

The vowels in all purely vernacular words are either accented or 
unaccented. Of the accented vowels — 


a is always broad, as in the Prench “ gateau.” 
e is always pronounced “ ay,” or as “ e ” in Prench. 


i is long, as “ ee.” 

0 is long, like “ 6 ” in depot, 
li is long, as “ oo.” 
y is a consonant, as in “ yes.” 

The unaccented vowels are — 

a always like the “ a ” in “ organ.” 

1 like “ i ” in “ pit.” 

u like the “ u ” in “ full. ” 



The varieties of consonants need not, for the mere understanding of 
the terms in this book, be nicely attended to. 

Indeed, in any case, it is rare to find an European who really dis- 
tinguishes between the ^ and the ; or between t>, 3. 

The only thing I could have wished would have been to distinguish 
the guttural y ghain, and the khc ^ ; but this was impracticable for want 
of type. 

I may add in the ain ^ is represented by an apostrophe (’) before the 
vowel to which it is attached. 

Any reader who will remember the ypwel list, just given, will find 
no difficulty in correctly pronouncing the vernacular words in the book. 



U NOTICE. 

I have not, however, thought it necessary to alter the received 
siiolling of such common words as “ Calcutta,” “ Punjab,” “ Lahore 
oai. in the ease of the technical names of fabrics, tools, &c., evei'y one’s 
experience of the defects of such an uncertain method as that formerly 
in use will tell him that there is no other system which seciu-es 
accuracy but the “letter for letter” system. 
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ERRATA. 

Please to correct your book or you may be misled as to Vernacular terms. 

Page vii, line 14 from top, /or “ Bishalir, ” read “ Basahir.” 

„ Tiii, ( p. 3 ), /))• ‘‘ coarse blankets called hard and mats for tbe floor called dtan ” read 
“ coarse blankets and mats for tlic floor called “ bbura.” ' 

,, 7, No. 70, J'ur '■ Kalabagh,” read “ from KSlabagh.” 

,, 11, line 15, and throughout the page,/>r “ gori,” read “ ghori.” 

„ 13, No. 197, /or “ in shamyana,” read “ a shamyana.” 

,,25-28, VLnipussim,for “lohi,” read “loi.’‘ 

„ 28, line 14 from the bottom, /or “ Bishair,” read “ Basahir.” 

„ 29, the heading “ galim,” should be read galim. 

„ 30, No. 279, fur “ a thick rug,” read “ a thick ring.” 

„ 34, line 8 from the top, /or “Un Bampiiri,” rearf “U'n Bampuri.” * 

„ 47, No. 392, for ‘ urmuk,’ read ‘ urmak,’ and for “ camel’s hair,” read “ sheep’.? wool 

roughly embroidered.” ' 

„ 61, lines 8 and 11 from the bottom 7 i „ „ , , n, 

„ 62, line 6 from the top 5 treddles, read heddles. 

„ 71, „ 538,/or ‘ sash,’ read ‘ leash.’ 

„ 72, „ 545, for bamch!,” read “ pcnchi.” 

„ 73, ( Prize list ),/)r ‘ twilled sOk,’ read “ twisted silk.” 

„ 7 4, line 4 from bottom, for “ course,” read “ coarse.” 

„ 98, line 7 from bottom,/or “ one,” read “ some.” 

„ 99 No. 602, fur chabbadar, read '■ jhabbadar.” 

,, 111, line 13 from bottom, /or ‘ strap or tape,’ read “ strip of paper.” 

„ 117, No. 668, for “ kufshi,” read “ kafshi.” 

,, 118, line 8 from bottom, for ” stationery,” read “ stationary.” 

„ 130, line 8 from top, /or “ integrument, ” read “integument.” 

„ 130, last line but one, /or “ tasse,” read “tassel.” 

„ 132, last line, /or “ brought, ” read “wrought.” 

„ 139, line 12 from bottom, /or “karahi, aflat iron, &o.,” read “karahi an open cauldron 
see p. 143.” ’ 

„ 142, lastIine,/or “bindli,” read “ jagjagan.” 

,, 145, No. 735,/or “ mottled brass, ” read “ mottled brown.” 

„ 162, line 8 from top, for “ treddles, ” read “ heddles.” 

„ 164, line 6 from bottom, /or “chan,” read “chin.” 

„ 180, line 10 from top, /or “ broad thin rings. " read “ broad plain rings.” 

„ 181, No. 29, for "durichah,” read “bunda” or “ bundela,” (being most woni 
Bundelas or people of Bundelkand). 

,, 181, No. 32. /or ■■ pipal-watta, ” read “ pipal-watra.” 

„ 181, ,, 34, ( last line from bottom ), /or “fig. 18,” read “ fig. 17.” 

„ 182, ., 43, for “ cartUidge,” I’ead “cartilage,” and at No. 52, for “fig. 1.” read “fig 12 ’ 
„ 187, line 9 from bottom. /or “ military metal,” read “ militaty medal.” 

„ 188, last Une, for “ engraves, ” read “ polishes.” 

„ 194, line 11 from top, for “ nath ” read “ nath.” 

„ 197, last foot note, /or “ kalr,” read “kan.” 

„ 199, line 9 from bottom. /or “ .set out from, ” read “set out for.” 

„ 215, line 12 from top, /)r “should,” read “show.” 

„ 222, line 8 from top, /or “is,” read “are.” 

„ 237, No. 839, ybr “ course blown,” read “ coarse blown.” 

„ 244, line 2 from top, /or “las,” read “lao,” 

„ 276, lino 2 from bottom, /)r "parkar,” read “parkar.” 

„ 292, line 3 from top, } ^ 

„ 294, line 1. from top, K'"’ read “ bihbud..” 

„ 300, line 16 from bottom, /or "nimg;iz” read “ nimgaz.” 

„ 304, ( 2nd heading ), /or “ .Jii.D SAZ,” read “Jild saz.” 

307, ( 3rd ), Bharpunja, the second time should be without the accent (Bharpunia), 

rr»T4 fnv “piirx-ow ” Vg>nr1 “oOT-rto ** ' X* J /' 


by 


327, line 13 from top, for “curves.” read “caves. " 

331, foot note, for “ p. Till.” read “ Tol. VTII.” 

333, line 10 from bottom, /or “ for either,” read “ from either,” 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In the first volume of this work, the products described were 
only those which are utilized in the state in which nature produces them, 
or which, though subjected to various processes of manipulation, altera- 
tion or refinement, are still considered as raw material, — being destined 
for further treatment, either to be dressed as food, woven up to form 
clothing, or wrought, adapted and blended together to form other 
objects of use or ornament. 

Accordingly, in the first volume ive passed in review the metallic ores 
and crude metals, the stones, the earths, the grains, the timbers and the 
fibres, which are either found in the Panjab and its adjacent countries, 
or else are imported to meet the wants of its population. In this the 
second volume we have to observe the results of these crude substances, 
and to see how they are turned to account and used for manufac- 
turing the various articles wliich are demanded by the habits and 
customs of the several classes of people inhabiting the provinces. 

The interest which attaches to the study of the manufactures of a 
country is widely different in kind from that which attaches to the 
contemplation of its natural products. In the latter we see only the 
results of physical conditions of soil and climate, more or less modified 
by cultivation, and by the amount of skill (itself indicative of civiliza- 
tion) Avith which the valued plants of other countries have been 
introduced and naturalized ; and our throughts are carried away 
to the study of their botaii}' and chemistry in an economic point 
of view, while the ultimate practical result attained is the de- 
velopment of produce that is valuable commercially or excellent 
fi r local consumption. But when, among the^ manufactures, Ave 
see the hand of man brought to bear on the j^’aAV material, and can notice 
hoAv far he has rendered it subservient to his purposes, Ave are at once 
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in possession of a standard by which to mark the degree of skill 
which the people possess ; while by observing the classes of articles 
made, and how far the wants of civilized life are supplied by them, Ave are 
enabled to fix the degree of civilization to which they have adA^anced ; 
lastly, the form of the objects made, the colour and the pattern 
worked out, give us insight into the sesthetic peculiarities of the 
manufacturers, — their perception of beauty, their appreciation of colour, 

■ — their inventive faculty and other similar poAvers, Avhich may help us, 
even though it be only partially and to a limited extent, to fix tlie 
place Avhich the producers should hold in the ranks of the intellectual 
creation. 

Separated from the manufactures only for the convenience of 
classification, is the division Avhich embraces machinery, tools and imple- 
ments — the aids Avhich man has invented, and gradually improAmd 
on and elaborated, with a vieAV to reduce his labour, to save time, and, 
in not a feAV instances, to do for him Avhat his own hands are unable to 
accomplish. 

In this department still more may be learnt and inferred as to 
the state of progress in AAdiich the people are, and also the inv'entive and 
reasoning faculties they are capable of exercising. 

Lastly, and appropriately concluding the collection, as summing up 
what Ave can learn of the mind from the Avorks of the hand, comes the 
department of fine arts. I cannot here dAvell on the indications afforded 
by this department ; indeed it would be unnecessary, for thoimh I- have 
not yet applied these principles of examination to the collection Avhich 
has to be described, yet, Avith regard to fine arts, every one must feel 
before approaching this section, that these indications are of a mind and 
a poAver Avhich has scarcely yet taken the first steps in progress and culti- 
vation. Among a highly civilized people, as the eye Avanders over their art 
productions, Ave read the Avorkings, not only of the general but of the in- 
dividual mind ; we trace in one, the grand aspiring mind that has grasped 
and rendeied in its work the noblest ideal of form j in another Ave see the 
loving spirit dAvelling in ecstasy on the calm beauties of nature,— the 
gleaming lights, the soft shades, the clear blue skies and the sunny foliage 
of the homestead and the Avinding lane ; in another we feel the sanctity of 
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liallowf^u conception and of the spirit heavenward tending- in its flight ; in 
anotiier file svinpathies of hnnian suftbring- and the touch of tenderness 
tlmt never fails to awadce its response in the gazer’s heart ; — in all, the aim 
at what is capable of calling forth the best feelings of human nature, be 
it the deeper atfections and emotions of the heai't, or the happy spirit 
and the harmless mirth of its lighter hours ; but in a country like this, 
we must not expect to find anything that appeals to mind or to deep 
feeling ; delicacy of finish, beauty of colour, wonderful imitation, all 
are to be met with, and these said, Ave have concluded the enumera- 
tion of what the art of the period can furnish. 

Hoav far education, the difiiision of European knowledge, and 
above all the spread of a purer faith, Avill exj^and, improve, and exalt, 
it is for coming years to show, and will be for the exhibitions of future 
time to display to public notice. 

But Ave must pass on to the consideration of the classes before us, 
and the application to their study, of such principles as have been 
above indicated. 

I shall deal at present only with the 1st section — that containing 
manufactured articles, reserving any comment that may be offered 
to illustrate the others for the appropriate places Avhich they occupy. 

The manufactures present themselves under the following classes : — 

CLASS V. 

CoTTos Manufactures. 

These consist of natiA'e cloths Avorked AAuth native thread, both 
coloured and plain. The coloured cloths are generally either striped and 
check goods, with or Avithout borders, such as “luni/his” and “susfs" 
or fiibrics AA'OAmn in a pecular diagonal method and called “hlies.” 
Coarse cloths dyed rod, called “ sdlii,"’ and khArwd," and the same- 
dA-ed Avith indigo called “ n'dah,” are much in use. Of course other 
coloured clotlis are used in all shades and varieties, but are not dis-^ 
tinguished as as “ iiihi” and khdrwd” are. 

Of Avhite cloths : there are, 1st, damask cloth, p-incipally made at 
Jalandhar, Hushyarptir, Patyala, and also at Liidhiana. This fab- 
ric is about the bo.st of all the thicker cotton fabrics, and shows th& 
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greatest advance in workmansiiip ; it is generally patterned with 
dianaond-shapes, fancifully called “bulbul chashm” (or nightingale’s 
eyes). Fabrics of this kind are often woven with a red or blue 
border, for “ chuddars,” the sheet or wrapper used as an over-dress. 

“ Chautdhis ” and “ dotdhis ” are also white cluths, patterned with 
diamonds or a “ herring-bone ” in the fabric ; sometimes red and black or 
black and white thread are intermingled in the pattern. 

Thick white cloth is “ dosuti,” which means literally a fabric with 
two threads or two fibres in each thread ; there are varieties “ chausi ” 
“_paiiis{” &c. according to the number of fibres in each thread, which of 
course causes a variety in the thickness and compact texture of the cloth. 

Coarser than “dosuti” is the one thread fabric or “ eksuU,” this is 
a cheap cloth, much used for dusters, &c., and worn by the poorer 
classes. “ Gazzi ” is a thinner and also common class of fabric, but if 
well made, like some of the specimens from the jails, it is a very service- 
able article. 

Next are several varieties of thin cloths, varying in fineness, down to 
the softest “ mahnal,” or muslin. Stiff muslin like European “ book 
muslin ” is unknown. 

The varieties of printed calico goods, gay floor cloths or covers, 
“lihdf,” and “toshaks” or quilts, are merely varieties of the above cloths 
coloured by a process already described in the dye department of 
section A. (vol. 1.) 

The next and a very useful class of cotton fabric is the “ dari ” 
( durree ) or cotton carpet. This is a thick floor cloth, the web being of 
stout cotton threads and the woof consisting^ of similar threads of thick- 
ness varying according to the quality of the fabric, and dyed of various 
colours. Almost any pattern can be produced with care, if only the forms 
be composed of right lines ; but the commonest patterns are series of 
stripes, which is well arranged as to colour, have a very pleasing effect, 
especially in a large room. There are several varieties of durree, — the 
large ones are called “ shatranji” The manufacture will be more 
particularly descrified hereafter. 

Cotton rugs are made with a pile like Turkey carpets in some 
places, especially Multan. » 
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Another cotton manufacture is broad tape, or “neu'dr," made exactly 
on the same principle as the durree, only varying in width from 1 inch 
to ; it is also applied to the manufacture of horse girths. 

Cotton rope, coloured and plain, horse nets, fringe for a horse’s 
head to keep off flies, and narrow tape called “fita,” are also among the 
manufactures of this class. All the above are made with native thread. 

The next class is of articles made Avith European thread, and con- 
sists of finer white fabrics, such as the richer classes wear. The great 
bulk of the white cloth used for turbans and for dresses, is Glasgow 
or Manchester cambric, and fine linen occasionally is to be met with. 

There is no difference in form of the articles made with English 
thread, and the loom is the same, — only the cloth is finer. 

Lastly, there are the jail manufactures of table cloths (damask), 
table napkins and towels of all sorts, fine and rough (Turkish toAv els ), 
which are made principally by the convicts, with the native looom, and 
native or English thread, according as the fabric is to be of finer or 
coarser sort. 

I cannot here enter into a description of the looms employed for 
weaving ; this belongs to the section devoted to machinery and imple- 
ments ; — I niay mention here however that the loom is of one universal 
construction and entirely of hand power. 

Much improvement has been effected in jails as to the fabric pro- 
duced, by greater attention to the preparation and evenness of the 
threads, by the more regular working of the shuttle and the compacting 
together of the threads of the woof, and the skilful joining of the 
ends of the threads ; — but nothing has been done to improve the loom 
itself. It is not often that the excellent weaving thus learnt in the jail 
is turned to account on the release of the prisoner, though to this there 
are some exceptions, one of which is noticed by Mr. Cowan in his 
report on Kachf in the old Leia district, where the manufacture of the 
blanket had flourished, consequent on the exertions of a man who had 
learnt in jail. As a rule, however, the natives^re so attached to the 
custom of their family, that if a man should happen to be in a butcher’s 
family, he will not leave the occupation. I once asked a man of this 
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class who had attained great excellence in weaving while i)i jail, wliat 
he would do when he was released, and reminded him tliat lie miglit he 
the best weaver in his village; but he remarked that his caste or business 
was “ kasai ” (butcher’s) and he should return to that occupation. I 
believe this is very much the case with other trades, even with tho.se 
who learn to pei-fection in the Lahore Central Jail the somewhat high 
art of manufacturing Turkey carpets. 

To turn, therefore, to account the manufacturing skill that 
can be acquired in the best of our jails, such as Lahore and Gujrat, 
the officers in charge should endeavour to apportion to the various 
works, men of such castes ( or rather hereditary occupations, for thi.s 
kind of distinction is hardly a religious caste so much as customary 
prejudice ) as will be likely to carry away with them and put into prac- 
tice, on their release; the knowledge they have acquired. 

CLASS VI. 

The next fabrics of textile manufacture are those made of wool. 

In this province woollen manufactures are either of (1) “ pashnina^' 
Thibet goat hair, (the process of preparing and collecting which has already 
been described under Class II in Section Aj, and of Kirmanl wool and 
Ramphr wool ; or (2) country sheep’s wool; or (3) goat and camel hair. 

Of “pashmina” there is plain pashnuna pattu,” i. e., woven 
cloth, which has been felted ; it is made of various degrees of fineness, 
and in colour generally black, white, grey, and shades of brown or drab. 
Pashmina is also woven into a fine class of coloured, black or white 
fabrics, which are afterwards richly embroidered round the edge with 
silk of the same colour ; this class of manufacture is more recent, and 
articles of European clothing and shawls are the principal manufactures. 

The next class of pashmina goods are the “ alwdn ” and “ sdda ” 
shawls, being fine pashmina fabrics coloured and woven into a Iona- 
oblong shawl without pattern or embroidery; they are much esteemed for 
softness and texture. 

Lastly, come that wonderful class of manufactures which are known 
as Kashmir shawls.^ They are of two kinds, loom wove, where the 
whole pattern is wrought, in the loom, with an endless series 
of threads of all colours,— the other “ amlikur,” where a foundation 
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is niacle of a plain fabric, or a fabric in portions of different colours, 
the surface of which is then minutely worked over by hand with a 
pattern embroidered in fine pashm thread or sometimes silk. For this 
class of Avork oidy the finest pashmnia is used, the threads are fine 
twined and do not “felt.” 

In other pashmtna goods there are qualities of softness and fineness 
dependent on the wool used, for the same animals yield a fleece Avhich 
has to be separated into qualities — of the inner avooI or pashm, Avhich 
is the finest, and then the second and third and the outer hair, Avhich is 
coarse. The fine wool of the sheep of Kirinan is largely im})orted, and 
second class pashmfna goods are made of it, but Kirindni wool is also 
largely used to adulterate real pashmina, being mixed with it. The 
subject will be noticed when Ave come to the class of shaAvls. At Ram- 
pur, the chief toAvn of Bishahr, the wool is of such exquisite softness, 
almost like Kirnianf, that it is largely imported and made up at Ludhiana 
and other places into plain shawls or wrappers of great softness and 
durability called “ Rampiir chaddars.” 

2. Country iTOoh— This is the wool of the “cWmin,” or flat tailed 
sheep of the Salt Range and of Peshawar, and black and Avhite wool of 
the common sheep. From these the kumhal” or blanket is made. 
The best come from Rohtak, Sirsa, Gugaira and Leia, and good blankets 
are also made in the hills ; — very good blankets are made in the Lahore 
district, but the thread employed is twisted too hard, and this deprives it 
of the property of felting, and produces a more open texture and a harsher 
feel.* In many places they are also finished Avithout subjecting them to 
any process of rubbing and working in Avith any softening agent such as 
European fabrics are treated Avith. In some places they are softened 
by men’s feet repeatedly treading them, after saturation Avith the liquor 
of the soap nut (“ rita ”). 

Beyond blankets made in the plains and a coarse flannel or pattii in 
the hills, very few other woollen fabrics are seen. The climate of the plains 

* The property of/eWiH;/ which wool pos-^csses is ilepoiident on the Htructiire of the wool fibres. 
Under the microscope they are found to consi-st of a series- of riiifrs or jointsefitting one into the other, like 
the joints of the well known marestail plant (Equisetum) ; the edge.s of the jointed rings are serrated, and 
when a number of fibres are rnbhod or pressed together, the scrft,turcs become entangled and feH together, 
liicessivo twisting of woollen threads or passing the fibres over a heated iron comb,— as is done m Europ* 
for worsted — destroys the felting property. 
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does not demand the use of wool for warmth during several months, 
and when the winter does set in, either pashmina or European flannel 
is used, or more commonly the ordinary cotton cloth made double and 
padded with cotton w'ool. In some of the jails attempts have been made 
to make plaids and coarse cloth. The Kashmiris also make woollen 
cloth something like our tweeds. 

One other class of fabric remains to be noticed, viz., pile or Turkey 
carpets. A number of these are made of great excellence at Multan, 
while others are imported, chiefly of small size, from Bukhara, Yar- 
kand, and Kashmir— for which latter carpets pashmina is employed. 
The Lahore Central Jail produces very fine samples, manufactured by the 
convicts whose term of imprisonment is sufficiently long to admit of 
their learning to perfection the art, which requires much more skill 
than the ordinary mechanical operations of the loom. 

3. Goat hair &c. This is principally used for making coarse bags 
in which grain and other burdens are carried on the backs of cattle and 
camels. Coarse blankets called “ bora ” and mats for the floor called 
“ asaii ” are also made of goat’s ham. In some places ropes are also 
made of hair but are not strong. 

There is in Peshawar a fine kind of goat hair worked into a 
pattfi or cloth. 

Camel hair. The soft inner wool is woven into chogahs, (long over- 
coats,) and some kinds of cloth. But these are mostly made in the 
Kdbul, Bukhara and Kohkan states. 

CLASS VII. Silks. 

This class embraces a very important article of manufacture, which 
has been for ages carried on in the Paujab, though it is said that at 
present the silks made at Multdn and Lahore are of less value and 
excellence than they formerly were. 

In the* exhibition of 1864, however, an Amritsar firm, Messrs. 
Devi Sah.vi axd CiiLwinA IMull, by reviving expressly the manufacture, 
and making up silks of the fine old qualities, demonstrated that the 
art is not lost, but that there is no longer that demand for the better made 
and more expensive class of fabric which there was in the days of 
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native rule, wlien tlie court patronized the manufacture and required 
the richest products of the loom for its wear. 

At present the best silks are made at Multdn, Lahore and Bahawalpdr. 
The former are principally plain, striped, or shot silks. Silk pieces 
made plain or unicolourous are called “ daryai if they have a metallic 
texture or “ shot,” produced by the silk of warp and woof being differ- 
ent colours — the silk is called “ daryai dlmpchtm.” 

Neat check silks are also made ; these find the readiest sale among 
European ladies ; and as they will wash and wear well they are really 
valuable and useful articles ; they are called “ daryai chdrhhdnaJi.” 

When the silk pieces have a plain ground colour, but variegated 
by stripes of a second colour in the direction of the length, the fabric 
is called “ giilhadan.” Large silk scarves, generally square, with a rich 
gold border, are called “ Sdfd.” Turbans and waistbelts are also made 
of long pieces of silk with silver gold thread borders and fringes. 

The BahaWalpur silks are remarkable for their design ; they often 
have patterns in two or three colours or variegated by the introduction of 
gold or silver thread, and sometimes are unicolourous, the pattern being 
of the nature of a damask produced by the arrangement of the threads. 

These fabrics also are often varied by the intermixture of satin 
or glossy portions with the plain silk. Regular satin is called “ atlas,'* 
and is not produced at Lahore or Multan, or even Bahdwalpiir. That 
which is sold in shops is imported from Europe, or more rarely from 
Bukhctra, Yarkand and China. Russian satin also is sometimes met with. 
A kind of striped satin is brought from Hindustan and Bombay, and ia 
called “ mashril” 

There is another curious fabric produced in the Bahdwalpiir territory ; 
this is generally made striped as a gulbadan, and is a very close woven silk, 
or a mixture of silk and cotton artifically glazed. In fact, these fabrics 
look exactly like a piece of common glazed furniture chintz, and to our 
European ideas it seems a great waste of silk to make such fabrics out of it. 

N otwithstanding the local manufactures, silk “ dopattas, or 
scarves worked with gold, are largely imported from Benares, which 
latter place supplies the silk “ dhotis," ( large silk sheets, worn by Hindus 
in lieu of the “ paijdma,” or loose trowsers of the Musulmans ) and 
spotted handkerchiefs called “ hiindL" 
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Silk fabrics, very thin, almost like muslin, and inwoven Avith gold 
thread, are also used in A^arious parts of the Panjab, both as " dopattas ” 
or scarves, and as “ AV'hich when tAvisted up into narroAv rolls, 

like a rope, are Avorn coiled round the head for a turban. 

Kamldidb ( “ kincob ” ) a rich silk fabric worked all over Avith 
patterns in gold thread ( something like the cloth of gold of ancient 
days in Europe ), is not made in the Panjab except perhaps at a few 
places, as Nabha, and a little at Amritsar ; it is principally imported 
from Benares, or from Ahmadabad ( Bombay ). 

Occasionally the silk “ Mes ” and “ scm,” or thick silk scarves of 
the Dakhan and Central India, find their Avay up to the Panjab from 
Jhdnsi, Gwalior, and via Delhi. 

Velvet, called “ makhmal," is not made, as far as I knoAV, in any part 
of India, and certainly not in the Panjab. It is in demand for native 
saddles and saddle cloths, Avhich are made of velvet richly embroidered 
Avith gold. It is also used for “ inasnadsj' the small carpet on Avhich kings 
and great dignitaries sit, and for cushions, and for the covering of SAVord 
scabbards. It used to be imported from Russia via Bukhara, and was of a 
thin quality •, but the superior A’elvets of France and England have driven 
out the trade, and the imports are from Calcutta and Bombay. Russian 
velvet is still to be seen on the scabbards of I ran or Persian and Bukhara 
sAvords. Cotton velAmt is imported also, none is made in the Panjab. 

The fancy articles in silk, that is, articles made Avithout the aid of 
the loom, are more numerous than those of the cotton or vmol classes. 
First there are the “ izdrhand,” or netted sashes ; these are universally 
employed as a string or girdle by Avhich the paijdmas are fastened round the 
waist, they are made of silk netted, either plain or coloured, and the long 
ends of silk are knotted off and end in tassels, which are sometimes 
ornamented Avith gold thread and beads &c. The making of these articles is 
a trade by itself called “ patlioW" or “ ildkahandi." Various head ornaments 
are made of silk ; among them the female “ 2xo'dnda,” which consists of 
long skeins of crimson silk, Avhich are not plaited or twisted but left 
loose, only secured .at each end by being bound up and the lower end 
being formed into a long Aag ending Avith a tassel, generally highly 
ornamented Avith gold thread tinsel &c. This long tail of silk is 
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plaited by the women into their hair and hangs down their back, the 
tassels of the “ imrdiida ” giving a finish to the plait. 

Horse trajjjjings of all kinds, fringes for the nose, the long tassels 
that ornament the trajzping-s of the saddle, and leading ropes, called 
“ hagdaur,” are also made of silk. 

Another kind of fancy manufacture is curious, and confined chiefly 
to one or two men resident of the Gtijranwalla district, who also visit 
Lahore : — it consists in working pieces of coloured chenille (or piping of 
long piled velvet ) side by side on to any cloth, in such a way as to 
form patterns or designs in leaves and flowers ; the cloth so worked 
in is made up into cushions &c., — or else the chenille is neatly glued 
on to the surface of a glove box or trinket case ; these present a very 
pleasing appearance when well made. 

CLASS VIII. 

Fibrous Manufactures. 

This class gradually takes us out of the division of “ Textile 
Manufactures.” Its first division is intended for fabrics not included 
in the previous three classes. 

The necessity for such a division is almost exclusively of Euro- 
pean creation ; it will contain the canvas woven of the flax grown at 
Sealkot, and also some linen fabrics of European manufacture but from 
Indian fibre. 

One indigenous fabric of this class is the coarse sacking or “ tat,” 
answering to the “ gunnij ” of Bengal ; it is u.sed for packing, or for a 
floor cloth, or for making sacks and bags for grain, &c., &c. 

The second division of this class contains ropes of all kinds. 
The commonest forms of these are the ropes of “ ban muig," or the 
sheaths of the flower stalks of the Saccharum mihija already described ; 
ropes of hemp, and of “ san,” and also of the “saukokra” or 
Rozelle plant are commonly used. The coarser kinds of grass rope 
used as make-shifts by the villagers for agricultural purposes, are 
hardly to be classed as manufactures, and are Exhibited with the fibrous 
products of Section A. 
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The next division contains native paper, either plain or colored j 
it differs not in kind, like European note paper, foolscap, tissue 
paper, printing paper, &c., but only in quality and excellence of 
manufacture and in the size of the sheets. 

The paper of Kashmir is however different in kind, and is 
superior yet to anything produced in this province. 

Sealkot is or was the famous place for paper, — but the jails 
now all produce paper, and that ( in some of them ) of excellent 
quality. In the jails also was originated the paper made of “ maddr ” 
fibre, of daphne and desmodium bark, of plantain fibre, of flax tow, 
and of “ dhdk ” bark and other materials. Old tat chopped into pieces 
is the ordinary paper material, not old rags. 

The last division in this class comprises a series of mats, of 
baskets, and of chicks or light screens for doors, which keep flies and birds 
out without excluding the light and air. Punkahs and hand fans and mats 
manufactured from the tough fibrous pieces of the palm leaves, and also 
of the patha,” or Chamcerops Mitchiaiia, are very common, and are 
imported largely from Peshawar. There are also baskets and screens 
of the culm of the “ sirki ” or Saccharum vninjaf ornamented with 
patterns, &c., of woollen thread. 

CLASS IX. 

In this class more perhaps than in any other is the special skill 
of the native artizans displayed. It includes embroidery of all kinds, 
the rich gold embroideries of saddles, ‘masnads’ and ‘ chogahs,' the 
beautiful silk needlework in pashmfna, cotton, and net, — and lastly 
the wonderful Kashmir “ anililcav or needle-worked goods, consisting 
of shawls, caps, coats, and chogas, whose substance is pashmfna, but 
the pattern is Avorked by hand stitching to a degree of fineness that is 
perfectly marvellous. 

In these works, the great patience and extreme delicacy of 
finger of the workman is exhibited to the utmost. Many of the 
embroidered specimens must have required the patient minute labour of 
consecutive months,— and the beautiful arrangement of colour, and 
great variety and elegance of design in pattern are very striking. 
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The perception of colour appears purely intuitive ; they have an 
empiric knowledge of what the complementaiy colours are, and know 
that setting one beside its complementary throws out both to the greatest 
effect, — or gives them “ zeb " — as the native phrase is. It is however 
needless to observe that they have no knowledge of the principles of 
colouring, and hence it not seldom hapjjens that their colour degenerates 
into glare, and their contrasts into gaudiness. Much might be done by 
educated supervision, in leading and restraining this natural impulse, 
so valuable in itself as a foundation in desi<rn art. 

O 

The elegance in pattern of these embroideries as also in the 
woven shawls, is scarcely less remarkable than the selection and 
arrangement of colour ; and this is a very noteworthy circumstance, 
because it shows that the power of design in tracing patterns, whether 
it be on a shawl, or on an enamelled cup, or on a gold inlaid shield, 
is a different power from designing in solid. In the late exhibition 
for instance, on all sides we could see beautiful patterns ; — there were en- 
amelled wares from Multdn, chased silver from Kashmir, glazed tiles from 
MulUn again, embroideries from Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Kashmir and 
Liididna, elaborate borders and illuminated titles to manuscripts, — all 
covered with designs as beautiful in conception as they were faultless in 
execution, but for beauty of form we looked in vain. The few articles 
that had anything like elegant shape were almost entirely copied 
or made to order, and under supervision. But take any purely native 
article, say one of the carved marble chairs figured in Class XV. The 
back and sides are covered with tracery in pattern most beautiful, 
but the general form of the chair is hideous and clumsy to a 
degree. The same thing perpetually appears also in native drawings : I 
have before me as I write a native portrait of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir and Jaimi ; the figure is seated resting against a 
velvet cushion, which is placed in the centre of a carpet, with an attendant 
behind : in the first place the paper is bordered round with an 
edging of flower tracery, very beautifully complete ; as to the 
picture itself, the velvet cushion on which the king reposes is wrought 
out with all its little pattern of gold embroidery,, and the blue carpet 
on which the masnad is placed shows a miracle of tracery in gold and 
white, — but the figure itself, the ‘form ’ part of the picture, is 
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contorted, and the graceful folds which the soft muslin in which he 
is clothed would naturally assume are represented by lines conventional, 
stitf and utterly impossible, drawn without a thought of the original. 
The explanation is easy : the artist had the oriental percej^tion of 
tracery and flat designing, — of solid form he had none. 

It is not a little remarkable that the countries where form has 
been most appreciated have been less prolific in patterns, or traced 
design. In ancient Greece and Rome, for instance, where grandeur 
of form and severe truth of outline, coupled however with the 
most perfect grace, are pre-eminent in every sculpture and building, 
we see comparatively little of fine pattern design. We have, no doubt, 
tesselated pavements, and Etruscan and Greek borders, but the patterns 
are few, and constantly repeated, rigidly simple, and always occupy a 
place entirely secondary and subservient. 

It may be objected to this depreciation of the native perception 
of form, that considerable elegance is displayed in their vessels and vases, 
but this is not a fair test ; for when the clay is placed on the wheel 
there is a tendency in the gyrations of the wheel to produce certain forms 
ill themselves elegant. When the first potters pressed their hands on 
the clay and the vessel came forth of a shape that was elegant, it Avas 
a chance : the potter had no design to make it with the particular 
curve that gives grace and beauty. But Avhen once the vessel was made, 
and beautiful or not answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
whether a long necked “surahi” or water bottle, or a “hdndi” or a 
“ chdtti, ” it became an established form, and was copied ever after, and 
copied not only in pottery, but in metal ; hence the elegance of a few of 
the suralus and cups in silver is easily explained, and in no way 
militates against the general principle that traced design is separate 
from form design. 

I have extended this notice beyond the limits of a preliminary 
sketch ; but the class of embroidery is one so remarkable, and the 
subject of pattern in general is forced on our notice by the whole 
collection so strongly, that it is impossible ■ to avoid devoting some pages 
to it. Eorm and design in pictures and in architecture have been 
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excluded from this place, but I shall recur to this interesting subject 
when we come to the fine art collection in Section D, 

CLASS X. 

This class gives an opportunity for the display of the peculiarities 
of dress to be found within the varied districts of the province. The 
wild marauding tribes of the hills and Peshawar and down to the Derajat, 
the inhabitants of the peaceful and settled plains, in their several 
occupations or castes, Hindu and Mussulman, Jat, Arain, Banya, Khatri, 
Brahmin, Munshi, the hill people of the Kangra and Simla States, as far 
as to the borders of Thibet, of Ladak and Spiti, of Kashmir and Kabul, — 
all are represented in the province in one part or another ; and their 
distinctive dresses, turbans, or shoes, &c. &c., form interesting articles 
for exhibition. Under the same class are also included the articles of 
clothing which are exhibited as specimens of work, and not for the sake 
of the form of the dress. Also all articles which illustrate ethnogra- 
phic peculiarities, or have reference to particular customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions, are here included. 

CLASS XL 

This class is for Leather Goods. The original native manufactures 
of leather are not extensive. Common shoes, saddlery, book-binding, 
Avater-bags and btickets, are almost the only leather articles in common 
use ; but the intestinal skin of various animals is made by moulding 
when wet into bottles or jars for holding oil &c. and camel hide is 
occasionally employed for the dishes of weighing scales &c. The more 
promising kinds of leather manufacture in this class are the result of 
European demand on the one hand, and European instruction on the 
other, and now superior book-binding, saddlery, harness, and English 
boots and shoes, very Avell made, form a part of the collection. 

CLASS XII. 

This is a large and important class, embracing all manufactures 
in metal. The class is sub-divided according to the metal employed, and 
primarily into the two main divisions o£work in the precious and 
non precious metals. 
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The sub-classes A and B contain samples of the work in copper, 
brass and bell metal, chiefly in the form of vessels for cooking, drinking 
and holding water. Such vessels are always used wherever the people 
are rich enough to have them, it is only the very poorest that are con- 
fined entirely to earthenware pots. Bough iron-work was included in the 
exhibition ; bolts, screws, nails, iron pans, and implements, were shewn, 
but formed neither a large nor an important collection, but one in which 
there was very great room for improvement ; it is possible however that 
many exhibitors were deterred from sending specimens by the great 
weight and consequent cost of carriage, and also by the unsightliness of 
the objects themselves. The exhibition prize for the best piece of rough 
filed iron-work could not be awarded. Sub-class C contains cutlery, the 
best samples of which are the manufacture of table knives from Shahpi'ir, 
and of various articles from Gujrat and Sealkot, but all on the European 
model, some of the latter under European superintendence also, A 
portion of the large collection of swords and daggers exhibited for the 
sake of their blades came under this class. It may be added that 
there is some difficulty in classifying these articles, and a number will 
be found in this class, some more among the works in the precious me- 
tals, a few under jewellery, and a number in section C, in the class 
XXVIII — devoted to arms. The principle of classification is derived 
from a consideration of the pronxinent characteristics of the specimen. If 
a weapon exhibits a peculiar form and name, — as the long juggling 
sword, the twisted bichwd or dagger, or the katdr, it is included in the 
proper class as a weapon; but if the form presents nothing remarkable, but 
the blade is of beautiful metal, or finely tempered and watered, it is shown 
as a sample of steel under the present class ; if it is inlaid with gold 
the specimen will consort with “ koftgari ” or inland gold work, — • 
if the handle and scabbard are richly jewelled or enamelled, it forms 
part of the jewellery collection. In one instance daggers, whose han- 
dles and sheaths were of finely carved ivory, and the blades quite 
ordinary both as to shape and metal, have been included as “ ivory 
carvings.” 

The next great* division of this class contains work in the precious 
metals. In the exhibition there was a collection of considerable beauty. 
The first sub-class is divided to illustrate the manufactures of gold 
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such as g'olcl thread, and spangles, gold military lace, gold edgings 
and ribbands, &c., called “ lolahatun' “ mitJcesh,'’ “ laus,” “ aiochal,” d'c. 

In the next class the gold thread and fine fiattened Avires of the 
former are found Avoven into gold cloth by the aid of a silk Avarp and 
forming the rich patterns of a Benares kimkhab, or the golden sheen 
of a “ mardtl” or “ dopatta” 

LeuAung these light fabrics of gold, illustrating the Avonderful 
malleability and ductility of the precious metals, Ave come to another 
class, Avhere the same metals are exhibited in a more solid form, in cups 
and A’cssels both jjlain and ornamental, or chased over Avith the beautiful 
floAver Avork in relief as in the Kashmir silver. 

In this class are also included a multitude of trinkets A\diose endless 
shapes and names are as curious as they are puzzling ; several of these 
are local, and Avorn only by certain tribes, and will receive full notice 
in their proper place. 

Next come the beautiful koftgari work, arms and shields, pen- 
boxes and caskets, combs, buttons, paper-knives, letter AA'eights and 
many other articles of iron, polished and Avrought all over Avith curious 
devices in gold lines made by hammering in gold wire. 

Last in this class, is a sub-division to receive a feAV samples of plating, 
both AA'ater and electro-plate. The former has been done for years in the 
cities of this proA'ince by oA'erlaying Avith thin gold, — but tlie latter is 
quite neAv, and has been practised by a feAV Avorkmen Avith &ir success. 

CLASS XT 1 1. 

Contains the samples of native jeAvellery and enamelling. The latter 
is noticable chiefly on the backs of set jewels, many rings and bracelets 
being finished Avith enamelling in this Avay ; but the most showy pieces of 
enamelling are the sih'er Axases from Kashmir and IVTiiltan and the ena- 
melled jcAA-ellery of Kangra ; — a pattern is formed on the siNer in high 
relief and the loAver parts filled up Avith coloured enamel, so that the 
surface presented is that of a coloured ground, AAdth siher leaves, and 
floAvers, delineated upon it. * 

The jcAA'cllery, properly so called, consists of gems cut and set in 
gold for rings, necklaces, armlets, &c. The native names and vaiietiea 
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of jewels are perfectly endless, and vary in different districts. Trinkets 
and ornaments In sliver and gold, all included under the general term 
“zeivardt” are worn by both sexes, but especially by women. 

A lm ost the only gems esteemed by natives for their finest ornaments 
are rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls ; all the others are despised, 
and sapphires are quite uncommon, and only worn in the “ nau ratii,” 
or armlet with nine gems.* The lower order of jewels, such as agates 
and cornelians are condemned to the rank of “ naginahs" or “ manhas,^' 
stones for signet rings or beads for rosaries. The gems are all imported ; — ■ 
rubies from Ceylon and Burmah, diamonds from Central India, but many 
from Calcutta, from Brazil, &c. ; emeralds are not found anywhere in 
India, but stones of immense size are to be met with, filled however with 
flaws ; — they are all imported. An account of these gems will be 
found in section A, under the class devoted to minerals used for 
ornament, at page 49 of vol, I. 

There is another class of jewellery which deserves notice, viz., 
that of Delhi made in European fashion, with stones cut as in Europe, 
w'hich latter are chiefly brought from Calcutta. Very good native work 
in imitation of European also done at Kangra — but principally in gold 
and enamel not with stones. 

CLASS XIV. 

Is a class designed to include rock crystal cups, and handles, 
agate bowls, jade vases, and other articles of vertu not strictly to 
be classed with gems. 

CLASS XV. 

We pass on to a different series of manufactures, viz., those in 
which wood and ivory are the chief materials. 

First comes furniture. This is principally by European hands in the 
regimental workshops, or by natives under European superintendence. 

Natives use so little furniture beyond chairs, beds and boxes, that 
there is no scope for a native collection of furniture. 

The second division of the class contains all the wood carvings, 
some in the form of articles of funiture, such as legs of beds, boxes, 

* The Raja o£ Chauibah bad an iiumonse sapphire £qC a beail javel : stones o£ this sue are very tats 
among native jowcllety. 
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walking sticks and other articles. A few articles are of wood inlaid 
with ivory with great neatness and skill. 

The third division is expressly for the turned wood ware of 
Ph,k Pattan and other places ; the turned vases, boxes, &c., being 
afterwards covered with variegated lacquer and polished. 

CLASS XVI. 

Contains all the delicate ivory carving of Delhi and Amritsar. 

CLASS XVI 1. 

Almost specially constructed for the wares of Kashmir ; for beyond 
a rude papier mache from Muzaffargarh, there is hardly any made in 
the province. The Kashmir boxes, pen-trays, card cases, &c., are some of 
them of wood, and some of pajiier mache — the pulp of old paper, moulded, 
pressed and dried into the desired form. The surface of these articles 
is most beautifully and delicately painted over in gold, or colours, or 
both, on a ground of some colour previously laid on. Nothing can 
exceed the delicacy of the flower patterns or the shawl patterns which 
are delineated on them ; the gloss is given by a varnish of copal. 

CLASS XVIII. 

Includes all the ceramic art of the province. 

Generally speaking, nothing is made but rude porous earthem 
vessels of the various forms of water bottles, cups, pans, and “degchis” 
or “chattin” (cooking pots) ; but several districts have produced beautiful 
thin paper pottery, unglazed, and the Rohtak district has a very pleasing 
variety formed of brownish clay, the surface of which is ribbed or 
marked and indented with patterns, and then has a pearly lustre given 
to it by the addition of finely powdered talc. 

Some of the pottery is of a pale yellow, and a little of a black colour ; 
the latter is exhibited with a pattern worked in on it with quicksilver 
and tin leaf, which is not permanent but to look at has a sufficiently 
pleasing effect. There are a few specimens of pottery painted over, 
and of pottery to which the lacquer of the turned wood has been 
applied, the latter is very fairly durable when well made. 

Some of the jails exhibited glazed pottery, which shows great progress, 
both as to form, colour, and quality of glaze * but still the art is rude and 
imperfect, and the apparatus and substances employed need improvement. 
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From Ludhiana the exhibition had a large series of ceramic vases 
made on classical or quasi-classical models. The glazed tiles under this 
class are some of them very good and of brilliant colour, being both 
ancient and of modern manu&cture. 

CLASS XIX. 

This represents the attempts of the province at glass making. 

The crude glass is a thick greenish material from Avhich bulbous 
bottles are blown, but no advance in this has hitherto been made ; the 
tools, the furnace and the annealing are all on the smallest scale, and of 
the rudest and most unsatisfactory kind. The few white glass articles 
that are made, are made of broken European articles melted down. The 
best glass is made at Pdnipat and Karnal, they there also silver glass 
with some success. Some tolerable white glass candle shadles were sent 
from Patydld, and some fancy articles from Lahore. As yet glass is not 
used for drinking out of by natives, and that employed by Europeans is 
imported, as is also window glass ; hence there is no stimulus given to 
the manufacture. 

CLASS XX. 

Which concludes the section, is designed for the few articles of 
ornament or of fancy work that could not be conveniently included in 
any of the regular classes. Native ingenuity is often and not altogether 
unsuccessfully exercised in producing fancy or ornamental goods. 

In the foregoing sketch it is hoped the reader will have gained some 
idea of what he may expect to find detailed under the various classes. 
He will see there, the result of patient industry struggling with rude 
materials, imperfect tools, and ignorance of any principles by which 
to learn to improve them, and opposed, albeit unconsciously, by that 
apathy and dislike for change which produces an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to tire introduction of new methods, even when their superiority, 
actually exhibited, cannot be denied. 

In other branches of manufacture, where the material is more 
pliant and seems dependent on patient delicate handling, combined with 
a power of pattern making and colour arranging, — we see all the 
excellencies of the best mantfacture displayed at once ; the embroideries, 
the shawls, the inlaid work are without rival. It only remains to ask 
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could not tills excellence be produced witb less labour, less time and 
less expense ? 

Notwithstanding the general backwardness of manufacturing skill, 
the commencement of European influence of the best kind on the 
manufactures is clearly perceptible. New materials are being turned to 
account, better tools are being tried, in spite of the apathy and dislike just 
alluded to ; better form and better finish is already discernible in the 
articles of furniture, cutlery, jewellery and many others ; while even in the 
exclusively native art of shawl making, the value of European design 
and colour teaching is to be traced in several of the productions of 
Amritsar looms. 

The survey of the manufactures is on the whole an encouraging^ 
one ; advance though very slow is being made in almost every department. 
Our jails introduce better styles of work, and should be encouraged 
to go still further, and with still greater care and attention to see that the 
skill acquired is not thrown away or lost ; private manufacturers,, 
regimental workshops, railway industrial workshops and mission 
industrial schools are all tending to give the onward impulse, 

The establishment of good industrial and design-art schools is now 
a desideratum ; in many places the people are ripe for tliem and would 
gladly learn. The establishment of such a school at Lahore has been 
determined on, and will no doubt become the centre of improvement on 
all hands. Not a little will be gained if we can succeed in teaching the 
manufacturers the principles on which the processes of dyeing, metal 
working, weaving and the like depend; guided by such knowledge, 
it is possible to effect those improvements which are urgently required 
both in material and implements ; mere empiric knowledge of 
certain rude processes can be handed down as in this country from father 
to son, but never can lead to any advance or improvement. A very 
important point which should occupy the attention of the educational 
authorities is the necessity of teacliing and spieading a knowledge of 
the elements of natural science, e.specially Chemistry, Botany, Electri- 
city. Hydrostatics and Mechanics. Almost every process of art or 
manufacture is dependent on one or other of these sciences , and it a 
knowledge of them were to begin to prevaif among the educated cla.sse3» 
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improvement would gradually spread as it has in Europe to the masses, 
and the result would be that every manufacture in the country would 
eventually be henefitted ; we would then see improvement carried into 
paper making, cutlery, pottery, glass blowing, in which it is most 
rec[uired, and even the old cotton and silk weaving loom might give 
way before a simple, cheap and improved substitute. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This Section is at present destined to occupy but a small space in the 
account of the Products of the Punjab. The distribution of Classes under 
it, given at page xxxiii of Volume I, is rather intended for an 
Exhibition where both native and imported machinery is displayed, 
than a scheme of classification adaptable to the actually existing in- 
digenous machinery of the Punjab. Accordingly, these Classes in tlie 
scheme that are noted below as containing nothing, will be omitted in the 
descriptive catalogue which follows : — 

CLASS XXI. — Prime movers, &c. This class is blank. 

CLASS XXII. — Distributed under four divisions: we have a few 
samples thus ; — 

Divisiox I.- — Machines for raising icatev. — There is the Persian wheel, 
the “ Lao-charas” the “ Dhankli ” and the “ Chalar.” 

Division II. — Machines for raising weights ; — is blank. 

Division III. — Carrlages.-^'Theva is no great variety, but the indigen- 
ous carriages are admirably adapted for the purposes they arc; 
built to serve ; and the “ Ekka, ” being built on the very principle 
adopted some years back in the Han.som cab, will deserve notice. 

Division IV. — pti/hra/i Phuit. — .\lthough under effective supervision 
native workmen are able to build railway carriages, and to do a 
great deal of useful metal and other work in rcTaairing and fitting 
machinery, all the specimens in such a division being purely of 
European origin, will have no place in this book. 
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Division V . — Models of Boats . — This Section will contain an account of 
the boats that have been in use on the Punjab rivers from time 
immemorial. Like almost everything else the art of boat building 
is stationary ; and I doubt not that traces of Alexander s boat 
building may still be found in the Jheliun boat of to-day. 

CLASS XXIII . — Instruments for iveighing and registering : — is 
separated into two divisions : — 

Division I. — Horological instruments, Avhich is a blank, except in the 
remarkable instance to be noted in its proper place. 


Division II. — Weighing are represented only by the com- 

mon tardzu or scale, with the suspended trays at either end ol the 
beam. It is generally made of wood and with leather and basket 
work for larger work, while for jewellers and others a small steel 
beam carrying little hemispherical brass cups hung on with three 
silk threads is used. The balance is indicated by the pointed tongue 
“ kantha ” of the beam, just as in European scales. They aie 
always fitted into a little wooden case, in which one cup lies over 
the other, and the case is shaped thus 

The , steel-yard is unkown. 


CLASS XXIV. — Contains Mathematical and Philosophical 
instruments, and is unrepresented, save by the instruments ( still to be 
found) used by native astrologers, including the astrolabe, and instruments 
for determining latitude and longitude, the equation of time, and so forth. 


CLASS XXV. — (*S/ir^icoZ insii’HHieHfs) will present a small, but 
somewhat curious collection, showing how far the surgical art has gone 
among a people who consider the noble art — one of the great powers 
w]icrel)y we contend against the host of suffering and misery in the world — 
as oidy lit for barbers and blacksmiths ; and w'ho found their surgery, 
like their medicine, on a purely empirical basis. The patience of the native 
character, however, is admirably exhibited by the known surgical processes, 
most of them being as ,slo\\ and tedious for the operator, as they require 
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patience and determined submission in the subject. The delicacy of 
handling and skill in using rough weapons, which natives undoubtedly 
possess, will further appear in their operations for cataract, and for 
restoring the cartilage of the nose. 

CLASS XXVI. — ( Ifusical instruments ) will contain a series 
which is certainly curious and interesting, however unmelodious to 
European ears the twang of the “ madliam ” or guitar may be. 

CLASS XXVI T. — Lodes and small madi ines. — This Class is 
represented by a few small articles, Avhich show however an embryo 
ingenuity which might receive greiit development in future, and under 
suitable guidance. 

CLASS XXVIII. — Contains specimens of Arms and Ordnance. 

CLA.SS XXIX. — Madunery and Trade Implements. 

Division I. — Used in Manual trades. — A great many of the implements 
which are required for various manufactures have already been 
described in Section B. of this Volume. I use this Division 
to contain a variety of miscellaneous information as to Tools 
and Trades which I could not include elsewhere. 

Division ll.—Acp 'icultural Instruments, are represented by the somewhat 
rude, but by no means inefficient implements used all over 
the country. They have at least the merit of extreme cheapness. 
The common cultivator would be almost ruined by the price of 
an English plough ; at least by what it would cost out here. 

Division III. — Shews a similar series of tools used in horticulture. 

CLASS XXX. — {PhotoyrapJde Apparatu.i) is blank. 

CLASS XXXI. — Contrirances used in architecture. Under this 
Class will be given some notes on the houses built in various parts of the 
Punjab, and some remarks also on the construction of wells. 

The Class Machinery, which occupies a large portion of the great 
European Exhibition Catalogues, is thus reduced in the Punjab to very 
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narrow limits. All tlie progress that has been made in the introduction of 
machinery is of European origin. Nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
manufacture of machinery demands many aids which the Punjab at 
present has not. First, there must be the inventive mind long trained by 
close study of the successive processes which one by one have perfected 
the construction of machines in Europe. N ext there must be large foundries, 
and abundant supply of fuel for large and powerful furnaces ; metal- 
lurgy must be brought to a high degree of perfection ; fine and malleable iron, 
pure and even tempered steel, well compounded metals, must be produced 
in abundance. Again, the making of one machine requires the aid of 
many others. All the machinery requisite for casting metal, all the contri- 
vances for turning, planing, boring, and shaping metal, that are now seen 
in the great engine factories of Europe, must be brought into play. Still, 
the day is perhaps not far distant when we may have machinery of native 
manufacture. Already the workshops of Rurki, Madhopur, and of the 
great railway stations, employ hundreds of native artisans, who are thus 
becoming familiarized with the arts of forging and casting metal, and 
with the control of powerful engines and prime movers, whether worked 
by water power as at Madhopore and Rurki, or by steam as at the 
Lahore and other railway workshops. These abundantly prove 
that the native workman is not wanting either in sagacity or in power ; 
and these works under European supervision are but the first step 
towards works where the learners have become teachers, and whence 
the arts imported from abroad have gradually become naturalized and 
familiar. 
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COTTOI MANUFACTURES. 

To trace the process of manufacture upwards from the first gatliering of the cotton 
pods to the final egress from the loom of the woven fabric, we must refer to the class of fibres 
where, under the head of raw cotton, the first part of tlie story has been told ; suffice it 
here to say that the native cotton fibre is of nimdi shorter staple than the American varieties, 
and that even the latter when acclimatized shew, except under very favorable circumstances, a 
tendency to shorten also. 

When the cotton is gathered and separated from the husks of the pod, the first step is to 
separate the fil)re from the seed to which it is attaclied. Tliis is effected by the “ belna,” 
a very simi>le little ap[)aratus, consisting of a pair of rollers, supported between two 
ujn-ights fixed on to a wooden stand: the rollers are just sufficiently far apan-t to allow the 
cotton hut not the seed to pass between. The ends of the rollers are cut into wormed screw.s, 
which work one into the other and cause both rollers to revolve, when force is applied to a 
wooden lever handle attached to the upjior one. 

The cotton having passed through this process, is cleaned from broken bits of seed and 
dirt, and also frayed out and separated, by a very simiile apparatus called a “jiinjan.” This 
is little more than a bow loosely strung and suspended from the ceiling of the room. The 
operator sits on the ground, and the bow lies nearly on the ground ; the operat )r twists a little 
stick round the string in the centre, and placing the bow-string over a little heap of cotton, 
by the aid of the little stick, twangs the string against the cotton, which is frayed out and 
cleaned simplv by the vibration of the string ; the passer by can constantly hear the twanging 
of this bow as he approaches the shop. 

When the cotton is thus cleaned, it is formed into spindle shaped lumps or balls, called 
“puiii” from which thread is drawn out and twisted. This is done by the aid of a “ cbirka, a 
verv simple instrument, consisting of a large lantern wheel* about a foot or eighteen inches in 
diameter, which turned bv haudcommunicatesbyabaud with a very small reel-like wheel waich 
revolves rapidly ; from the side of the reel or small wheel an iron spike pi'ojects, over w.dch 
a hollow grass straw is slipped and on which the cotton thread is wound as last as it is sjmn. 

The thread being thus obtained, it is wound off from the reels of the charkha and con- 
verted into the form of large skeius by winding it over a wooden frame called dteran. In 
this state it is put into the weaver’s hands. Tae weaver opens out the skein into a circle which 
he then places on a sort of skeleton cylin ler, or rather pyr.imid shape 1 wheel, from which, 
while revolving, the thread is again wmind oft on bits of reed lor use. Next, the web of the 
tabrh' bus to be pre|«ired, which is of course double. In order to do this, a smooth piece of 
clean ground is selected, and pairs of [>egs are set up, at intervals ol two yards or less, in two 
paralled rows. A person then takes in each hand a stick, at the bottom of which is a revolv- 
ing reel charged with thread; he fixes to the first peg one end of the thread on the reel, and 
then walks along the pegs, first down one row and up the next, and sq,the thread unwinds as 
he goes, and he takes care to let the thread tall alternately outside and inside each peg :---tlms 

* The wheel consists of two ili-os of wix).l separitct by pieees of wooT to the ilistau.ie of 2 nr 3 
inehe., , the eC.^^c ot tlu' wlicel i., formed by a net work of striiig atretuhed betweeu the two dise-, over thi» 
feUiiuiAe tile baud luYolvco. 
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anumberoftlireads are flepositcd on ilic ground over the pegs, and the workman goes on 
uinviuding till there are threads enough for his purpose. The requisite nuinl>er of threads is 
calculated according to tho breadth of the intended fabric ; the threads are then carefully taken 
up off tho ground. Tho double rows of pegs liaving served to keep the two sets oftli reads apart, 
sticks of “ sarkaud” grass ai’e also inserted bi-eadthwise to kee[) them from becoming re- 
eutangled. Tlie workman next spread out tho threads to the breadth of the intended weh ; 
one end of the web is then t ied to a stick fi.xed in the ground and the other held bv another 
man and stretched out to its full length, when it is well brushed with a broad brush (called 
“ luch”) to cleanse the threads from the little particles of cotton seed and other impurities 
that invariably stick to the thread. It is now ready to he transferred to the loom. 

All native cotton fabrics are made in one or other of four styles : — 

1st. Tho.se are plain cloths, either wove with a .single thread or with two or three or 
four threads, according to the required stoutness of the fabric, from the thinnest “ malmal” 
or‘" eJcs&ti" to the thickest “ diirree” for all these the web is nnicolorous. 

2nd. Are cloths -with a longitudinal strijve, of which the type is the s«s? ; or with a 
cheek pattern as the “ Imv/f” the web here has coloured threads introduced at intervals 
for the stripe. “ Jahhalpuri” durrees are also made on this principle. Both these kinds 
are wove [daiu and called “ sadahiifi.” 

9rd. Are cloths with various diiigoual patterns, such as the “ lilus," and are woven 
on a different principle and called “ kheshall.” 

4th. Are those fabrics which are not woven merely by passing the shuttle across 
and across in a straight line, hut which exhibit in their texture a damask or pattern, 
generally in dkauoud shapes, and fantastically called “ chnshm” or “ Nightinale’s eye.” 

This is commonly seen iii the ghafi' and in the “ chihlas'^ worn as wrappers or cloths. 

The weaving of towels, table linen and the like, is of purely European origin, and 
is only practised in jails, &c., under Euro]>ean supervision. Such cannot be counted as 
a class of native indigenous manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the simplicity of the cotton manufacture, the varieties of the cloth are 
munerous, as the following list of names of cloths met with in the Punjab will testify. 
Tbe names sometimes indicate the number of threads constituting the breadth of tlie web, 
and sometimes the number of threads, whether single, double, Ac., with which the shuttle is 
chaiged. Sometimes the colour gives a name, sometimes the pattern. Besides these general 
names there are varieties of fabrics known locally by peculiar names. The.se are not given here, 
hut will be found in the catalogue which follows. The Gugaira lists will furnish a good 
example of this. Eoreign piece goods, whether European, or imported from Kabul and 
Tiiiki.'tiiu, oi fiom India, have also distinctive titles: all such are indicated in the sequel. 

ith regaid to the distribution of cotton manufacture in various districts of the 
Punjab, it is, of course, scarcely possible to exclude any city or town in m tbe list of 
cotton mauufacturiiig localities. In every place will be found shops of weavers employed 
in producing at least the coarser cloths required in quantity by all classes. 

In tho large cities, as Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Ludhiana and others, every kind 
of fabric almost is woven. Ludhiana has a siieeial notoriety for drills, cheek elotlis, and 
other fabrics resembling Europer.n, as well as for “ huighi," and other native fabries. 

Mi'dtin is noted for cotton pile caq ets,and for printed and iiaiuled calicos or chintzes, 
uulled “ chit,” and for “ dhotis” with a red ]>riuted border. 
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Blit the most important seat of all the finer cotton weaving was ami still is the Doiihah, 
or districts of Hushvarpiir, Jalandliar and Kanora. It is true indeed, that tlie excelleneo 
and cheapness of E iropean fabrics has almost caused the mamifaetiire of the finer cottons 
to cease, but still the ‘ ghatis” of Rahun and the muslin turbans of Bajwara are cele- 
brated even to Hindustan. 

Coarse cloth, which is gen erieally called (which litei-ally means “woven, ’’justliko 

the Pel’s i m ’fid/Vii,”) is also largely mmufactured in the Doahah. and is exported to the 
hills beyond Kiilii and Spiti. 

In other parts of the Pun jab there is equally a demand for this kind of fabric for export 
to Kabul and Tiirkistan, in those towns througli which the Paracha merchants pass when they 
return to their own country after disposing of their goods in Hindustan and Bengal. 

In this way it is that the districts of Jhung and Shahpiir, the latter es]iccially in the 
town of Khushah, have a consiilerable trade in coarse cloth Chintzes or printed fabrics are 
also much in demand, and are largely exported; Miiltiin, which is a great remlezvous of 
Poviuda merchants, has a considerable trade in them, as indeed in all the articles that consti- 
tute the export trade to the Western frontier. 

Giigaira, and especially the towns of Syadwallaand Pakpattan, are noted for the •weav- 
ing of an improved variety of ’* Kiuglii” and “ khe.s.” 

Khushiib in Shahpur is also noted for its Itinghis, both silk and cotton. The lunghis of 
Peshiiwar are also famous, and tlie dark blue scart with its crimson edge, woven in the 
Kohat district, is quite characteristic. A similar kind of scarf is largely manufactured in 
Hazara, hotli plain and oniameuteJ with a border of gold. Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
informs me that of the plain kind universally worn l)y zemindars, from 5 to (5000 are made 
vearlv, and valued from 2 to L5 rupees each. Of the gold bordered kinds worn by Klians and 
the better classes, and valuitig from 10 to 70 rupees, about fifteen hundred or two thousand 
are annually woven. 

Tlie Panjalf districts bordering on Hindustan are principally remarkable for muslin. 
Turbans of tliis fabric are largely manufactured at Delhi. In the Sirsa district, the principal 
manufactures are coarse cloths called gazi ” and " jniiiisi ” and “ dabba kites ” or khes of two 
colours. 


It must be remarked generally with 
following list, thfit they are not constant, 
with the price of raw cotton : — 

“ LUaNGHI. ” 

The first class of cotton fabrics to be 
noticed is the “ lungbi.” This is a long scarf. 
They are made everywhere, but especially 
in the Peshawar division, where they are 
woven of exquisite fineness, and with most 
beautiful borders, in which coloured silk and 
gold thread are often tastefully introduced. 
The lunghi is uuivei _ally worn by the in- 


cfcrence to the prices attached to articles in the 
Tlic price of dunes and all cotton goods altera 

habitant of the Peshawar and Dcrajat 
divisions. The long ends with the coloun'd 
borders hanging down, present a very elegant 
and picturesque appearance. AVhen the lunghi 
is not worn as a turban it is fised as a scarf, 
being cut in half and the two pieces sown 
I together. A lunghi is either plain cloth of 
I any colour, oftenc.se white or dark blue, or 
I else a sftall check like the Peslniwar lunghi. 
i The exhibited samples were as follows ; — 
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l.-[5736.] 

Sirsa. 


Yellow ami black check 
luiighi with silk borders, by 
Wazir. 


2. — [3737]. Another, black and blue. 

3. — [.5703-1;]. Cheek luiifchi (charkhaiia) 

Aiatiala. Muhammad Baksh. 

4. — [5703-8]. Four lunghis by Habib- 
ULI.AH, valuing Es. 4, 17, 25 and 27, respec- 
tively. 


5. — [5820]. Three liinghis by Nathu of 
Husliyarpiir. Kanpur. 


0. — [5823-43]. Liinghis, value Es. loand 
Amritsar. ^5, with borders. 


7. — [5881]. ‘ Lunghi Fakiri,” an exces- 

sively cheaj) kind of clotli, 
Lahore. worn by Fakirs or beggars, 
its value is 9 annas. 

8. — [5889]. Is an orange coloured liinghi 
by Thakur Das of Lahore. 

9. — [5899]. Is a liinghi by the Superin- 
tendent of the Central Jail. 


10-— [5935]. One from Gujranwalla. 

11. — [0002]. One from the Jihlam jail 

12. — [6027-31]. Are various coloured 
liinghis made at Khnshab in Shahpiir (which 
is celebrated for them) by Ahmad Din and 
PlR Bakhsh. 


13. — [0147]. Is a liinghi from Jhuiig. 

14. — [0105]. A lunghi from Dera Ismail 
Khiin. 


15. — [ ] Clieck liinghi called ‘-Sirdar 

Khori.” which means “check 
Gugaira. for the chieftain,” said to be 
so called because when 
first invented the new fabric was presented 
to a certain Sird£r whose name, however, is 
not remembered, value Es. 4-8. 

16. — [0004]. “ Liiifghi Chautani,” so 
called because the warp (tani) is divided into 
four (idiau) breadhs, each of which is of dif- 


ferent coloured threads, reil, yellow, green, 
and white. 

17 — [(>0871. “ Lung'll i tlrtaiii.” similar 

to the preceding, except tliat tlie warji is 
divided into three parts instead of tour, each 
being a difi'ereiit colour. 

18. — [0005]. ’* Liinghi tirk, and i.” called 

from ■ three threails ’ (tirkandi) of red green 
and vel low color being employe Jin weaving it. 

19 . — [0000]. Liinghi safid reshami 

manch.awali.” Of this fabric lUparts are cot- 
ton and one jiart (mancha) is silk (reshami). 

20. — [0067]. “Aliicha lida.” Purjile 
coloured (uda) check. The check is so very 
small that the mariis are like the seeds of 
cardamoms (ilachi). 

21. — [6008]. “ Chak-la.” ‘ Chak ’ means 

a piece — and ‘ la ’ a kind of cloth. 

22. — [0009]. “ Liinghi chaugarri,” a 

check of two colors, generally worn by 
women . 

23. — [0070]. Liinghi chirwui.” This is 
a plain unicolorous fabric except that at re- 
gular intervals a single thread of another 
color is woven in. 

24. — [0072]. “ Lunghi sated.” A plain 
white scarf. 

25. — [0073]. “ Lunghi Jallii khori- 
walla.” A check with three colors in it, first 
made by- a weaver named “ Jallii.” 

26 . -' [0074]. Lunghi Siivi.” Made of 
five parts green thread and one white. 

27. — [0075]. “ Alacha Siyah” by Bhani- 
MAL of Pak Pattan, black small check, 
(see No. 0007 above). 

28. — [0181]. Is a green lunghi by 
Kamadiya. 

29. ^ — [6085]. “Liinghi Khesi,” as its 
name implies, a liinghi made like “ a khes.” 

30. — [6088], “ Lunghi aniirdaui.” A 
check, but not a square check ; the marks of 
the check are elongated like the grains of 
pomegranate fruit (anardiina). 


T”. 


31. - [('17.‘5]. Luii^'lii with silk liorders, 

Peshawar, ■''niue Rs. s-s, i.y Miyan 

NiZAjr-DD-DIN. 

Those lung'liis are of extreme fineness of textnre 
ami great Ijeaiity. They are uiiivei^ally worn by 
Afghans : some further account of them will be foniul 
under the head of articles of clothing There Is one 
kind of lidighi which i-' chiefly worn by the agricultu- 
ral population, it is of a uniform dark blue color with 
a border of crimson and yellow silk t the best of these 
are ma«le at Haiigu in Kohat, and can be made of 
any value up to Ks. 100. 

32. — [0174]. “ LiiiiH'hi lanj'otah,” value 

Rs. 60. ‘ Laii^otah ’ means waistclotli or 

girdle, iuilioatiug the use to which this kind 
of lunglii is jiut. 

33. — [61751. Luiighi Hiudwani, value 
Rs. 25, for Hindus’ wear. 

34. — [ ]. A small check lilnghi, 

fine wove, with deej> border in stri|ie.s of black 
and turquoise blue silk alternating wit h broad 
strijies of twilled gold thread, value Rs. Ilk). 

35. — [6176-S]. Three liuighis, used either 
as head dresses or scarves, called ’* cliaddar 
chamkani” aud “ purra.” 

KHES. 

This fabric is generally woven in pieces, 
which are sown together to make a square 
“eha.ldar” or upper wrapper, worn hy all clas- 
ses tliat can afftird it. The fabric is remark- 
able chiefly as exhibiting a different kind of 
weaving to the others. The natives acknow- 
ledge three kinds of weaving : “ Sida hafi,” 
commeiiciiig when the pattern- is all in lines 
or checks and runs either straight down or 
straight across the webs. “ Elies ball,’ where 
the pattern may he either pl.ain or cheek, but 
the thread of the weft entwined alternately 
with those of the warp that tlie make of tlie 
falirio api>ears to he diagonal or coriierwise 
across the fabric, insteail of the threads cross, 
ing at right angles. The looms for this kind 
of weaving are more eomjdic.ited than the 
other, having a greater number ot treddles 
&e., and the shuttle being differently em- 
ployed ; the looms will be fully described 


under section C. Machinery. The third kind 
or “Bnlbul cbaslimbafi ’ is where the fabric is 
damasked with a pattern of diamond shapes 
produced hy interweaving the tlireads of 
warp aud weft. The khes Inifi includes two 
kinds of coverlets called “dotahi and chauta- 
hi,” white sheets with a red or dark blue edg- 
ing. Sometimes however the cliautahis are 
made with a large cheek jiatteni. Occasioii.al- 
ly eotton kheses are made with a silk edging. 

The exhibited sauqdes were as follows : — 

36 . — [5731]. Black and yellow jilaid, half 

silk ami half cotton, made 
girSa. Wazir of Ranea, Sirsa 

district. 

Two coloured khesea are iu this (li.strict called 
“ dabba khe.s.” 

37 . — [5732]. Red and yellow plaid by 
Patteh. 

38 . — [57331. Black and white plaid with 
silk border, by 'Wazib, 

39. — [5734]. Red aud white plakl with 
red edge, by Jiwan Ram. 

40 . — [5735]. Coarse khes made at Saho- 
wala. 

There were also kheses exhibited from the 
following districts : — 

[5729 ', Kohtak. [5733], Ludhiana, hy Kawhya 
Lau. [5890], Lahore. [i9f8j, Chiinian, in La- 
hore district, a pLain white khes, worth Ra. 7. 
[5948-51], Eawal Piiidi Jail, and also [59.51-2], 
Clieeks valne Ks. 2-10 and 10 rc.spectively. 
[G158-G1], Leia (Dora Ismail Khan.) [60,33], 
Shahpiir. by Muhamjiad Bakhsh of Bhera. [6168], 
Dora tlliazi Khan, from Diijal. [6200], Patjala. 
[6214], iVlaler Kotla. 

A sjiecial collection deserves notice from 
Gugaria. 

41 . — 76077], “ Khes Bulbul cliashm,” a 

white damasked wrapper with i-ed edge. 

These are ^vorn l>y ?lic better classes, who can 
afford theq^. A very good specimen of the fabric ia 
sent by the Tehsildar of Chunian {Lahore district) 
valued at Ka. 10, (No. 50-0) under the name of 
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eliautahi. (Sec explanation of term ehantahi" 
lower down.) Another khes called chautahi of thin 
pattern with a red edge is sent from Nabha (No. 
6199) ; this is smooth and glazed exactly like the 
“ ghati a similar one comes from Jhiud (No. 
6196), and one also from Patiala (No. 6201). 

42. — [C07S]. “ Khes ehandaua.” Black 
and white khes, by Bhani Mal of Pak 
Pattan. 

The pattern ia of alternate diamond shapes of black 
and white. 

43. — [6079]. ‘ Khes GaJra.” A khes in 
which thread of two colors is woven toj^ether 
into a large check like a plaid shawl. 

44. — [OOSO], “Khes charkhnna.** Com- 
mon check khes. 

45. - [6082]. White khes. 

46. — [ii09d]. “ Khes uila.” Dark blue 
ditto. 

The remaining specimens under this head are ex« 
hibited as “ chantahi” and “ dotahi.” These are 
made on the same principle as the khes. but with this 
difference that they are used only for bedding and 
coverlets, except perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
Jhuiig and Qugaria districts, whore they ate occasion* 
ally worn as wrappers by the zemindars. 

The terms chautahi and dotahi have reference to 
the size. 

They are always made to fit an ordinary sized 
“ charpoy” or bed ; if by folding (talii) in two, or 
once across, (do) they fit the bed, they are called 
“ dotahi,” if the piece is so large a.s to require to be 
folded in four (char ) to make it the size of the bed it 
is called chautahi.” 

They are made of various qualities and thickness, 
from a value of a little more than a rupee, up to 10 
or 12 rupees. 

47 . — [5887] . “Dotahi kanni siyah,” or a 
“ dotahi” with a black border of the eoranion 
quality, and worth Rs. 1-5, by Thakub 
Das of Lahore. 

48. — [5076]. Is a chautahi with silk 
border from Gugaria. 

49 . — [6213]. Oue from Maler Kotla. 

GHATI. 

This fabric is either plain or else damasked 


or diapereil with the “ Bulbul chasm ” or 
diamond pattern. 

Both fabrii;s are highly glazed; the mauu- 
fiictiire is almost confined to the Jalandtiar 
Doab, including Kangra. 

There are however specimens of the work 
from Patyala and Nabha, and the Ambala 
district. 

The exhibited sainjdes are — 

50 . — [5801-7]. Ghati from Rabun, 
Jalandhar district. 


61 . — [5807]. “ Do-lunghi,” Jalandhar. 

52 . — [5815 and 16] Khes of two qualities, 
made like white ghati, by Abdulla of 
Kangra. 

SUSI. 

This i.s a narrow cotton fabric, universally 
used for making pyjamas or trowsers, especial- 
ly the large loose garments worn by females. 
The faliric is also occasionally worn round 
the waist. It is distinguished by having 
stripes lengthwise down the jnece, of a 
different color from the ground work ; — dark 
blue with white stripe, blue and red stripe, 
green and white stripe, are the patterns most 
commonly seen, but otlier varieties are made. 
This fabric is plain woven or made by 
Sdila haft. 

53 . -[5774]. 

LudTiiaaa. 


5 yards of “ Dorya” by 
Muhammad Baksh, worth 
Rs. 4-6 a yai’d. 

Dorya of coarse quality by 


64 — [5775], 

Natha Mall. 

55 . — [5776]. Black susi, at 4 annas sis 
pies a yard, by Desu Mall. 

56 . — [5777]. Pink susi, at the same 
price, by Gobind Lal. 

57 . — [5896]. Green susi, by Thakub 
Das, value 12 annas for Ci 
yards. 

58 . — [5897]. “ Susi ” cliaukanni, value 
Rs. 1-8 for the piece of 9|^ yards. 

The terms “ ohaukanni” &o., refer to the breadth 
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of tlie coloured stripe on the i)iece, a cliaukanni suei 
has the stripes four threads broad, a “ dokdnni ” 
has it two threa<ls broad and so on. 

59. — [5898] . “ Siisi Jokaiiui,” value Rs. 

1-4 i)er piece of 6| yai'cls. 

60. — 1^5899''. “ Siisl sauJali,” value Rs. 

1-4 for 7j y arils. 

‘Sandali' refers to the drab or brown color. 

61. — [5886]. “ Dosila,” blue anJ orange 

stripe, 10 yards worth Rs 2-8. 

The other “ Siisis ” exhibited were from the Jhung 
Jail (Nos. bl37 and G119), Dera Ghazi Khan (Dosila 
No. G167), Peshawar (G179.) Agra Jail, one of 
English thread fine woven (6255) and one of Dacca 
thread (6256). 

DOSUTI, &ARHA, GAZZf, 
and other plain cloths. 

These are a scries of oo.'irse woven elotlis j 
Oiffcriug in thickness, accorJiug as single, 
double, or treble thread is employed in weav- 
ing them ; the ooai'sest and loosest toilured 
is '• gazzi,” then comes “ garha,” and eksiiti, 
aud then dosuti, and the thicker sorts, 
tiusiiti, cliausiiti, <fcc. 

These cloths receive dift'ereiit names when 
dyed. Thei-o are a few such saiujjlos, which 
are given at the end of the list. 

DOSUTI. 

Is a thick cloth much used for dusters, it 
is also used for clothing by the poorer popu- 
lation, also for bedding and other general 
purposes. As its name implies, the thread 
is double (do-sut) with which it is woven. 

The samjiles sent were from — 

62. — [5717] . The Jail of Delhi. 

63. — [5723]. Karual, value 8 yards for 
Rs. 1-4. 

64. — [5741]. Sirsa Jail, 4 ans. per yard. 

65. — [57SO]. Ludhiana, by Mehtab, at 
3] ans. per yard. Also an inferior quality 
at 2.V ans. per yard. Also from the Jail 
(5799) at 4 ans. per yard. 


66. — [5868]. Lahore, by Haku, at 10 
yards the rujiee ; there is also another piece 
(5881) value 11 annas for 8j yards, aud a 
sample from the Central Jail (5195). 

67. — [5934]. Prom Gujranwalla. 

68 . — [5953]. Rawalpindi. 

69. — [5138 and 39]. Jhung Jail, both 
white aud dyed, “ khaki ” or grey. 

70. — [6169 and 70]. “ Kalabagh.” 

71. — [6181]. Kohat. 

72. — [6218 and 19]. Maler Kotla. 

When the threads of the cloth are doubled, trebled 
or quadrupled the cloth is called tinsuti, charauti, 
&c. 

73. — [6240], Cliausiiti, Agra jail. 

74. — [6211], Tiusiiti, ditto. 

75. - [6212], Dosiili, ditto. 

There reiiiaiii to be iiieiitioned a few va- 
rieties of this cloth under the names paiusi, 
chaniisi, &e. These refer to the breadth of 
the cloth, indicating that there are 500, or 
4(XI, &>:. threads in the warp. Tiic reader 
should remember tlie difference between 
ehau-iWi and cliansi ; the foriiier refers to the 
thickness of the weaving thread, the latter 
to the breadth of the warp. 

The speeimeus are — 

7 6. — [5738]. “ Paiusadi ” cloth, value 3 

annas 1 pie per yard, imwle at Ranea, Sirsa. 

77. — [5739]. “Rethi” by Je wan Ram 
of Saliowala, Sirsa; the value of this 2| 
annas per yard. 

78. — [6885]. “ Painsi ” cloth, Lahore, 
value 51 yards for 9 annas. 

79. — [6203]. “ Chausi ” cloth, Patyala. 

EKSUTI. 

Is a cloth similar to the last, bnt woven 
with only one thread, as its name implies. 
A sample is sent*from Amritsar [5824], by 
Gula^ar Husain. 

Many of the following specimens are 
hardly distinguishable from eksiiti. 
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GAEHA. 

Is a olieap and tliiu falirii', woven with one 
thread ; it is nsed for the common jmrposes 
to wliich cloth is applied It can ho very well 
made however, as is the sample [No. 6245], 

Samples of this cloth were sent from — 

80. — [5718]. Delhi jail. 

81. — [5800]. Ludhiana jail, value 2j 
ans. a yard. 

82. — [5898]. Lahore Central Jail. 

83. — [0032]. Shahpur. 

84 — [0141 2-3]. Jhung Jail. Three 
qualities. 

The trade o( this jail is wonderfully great ; the 
merchants from the North West returning from 
Calcutta and Hindnstjtu readily purchase at the jail 
quantities of coarse cotton cloth ; hence the manu- 
facture thrives. 

85. — [6245]. Agra jail, fine quality. 

“ GAZZI.” 

Is also a thill cloth, somewhat inferior to 
“ garha ; ” the specimens are from the fol- 
lowing districts : — • 

86. — [5744]. Sirsa jail, value 2 annas 
10 pies per yard. 

87. — [5782]. Ludhiiina, value 1 auna 6 
pies jier yard, by Mehtab. 

88. — [59541. Rawalpindi. 

89. — [0132-3 and 4], Jhung jail, three 
qualities of coarse white cloth. 

90. — [G583j. “ Kiidak,” (equivalent to 
“ baitah,” ) Kashmir. Tliis is the Kashmiri 
name for a soft kind of cloth, like gazzi. 

“ DARI.” 

Is a useful cotton fabric, being a kind of 
drill, made exactly on tlie same principle as 
tile cotton carpet, also called darri, but not 
to be confounded with it. 

The specimens arc from, — 

91. — [5778 and 5779]. Ludhiana, one 
sample value 7 ans. a yard by Muhammad 
Bakush, and the other worth 5i aus. a yard. | 


I 92. — [5/92-5]. Ludhiana J.til, 3 samples 
i valuing 5 annas ten pies, 4 annas five pies, 
; and -4 annas a yard I'esfiectively. 

I 93. — [5817]. IInshyar|)iir, value Rs. 7 
1 for IS yards, made at B issi by Aluadaya. 

I The remaining samples of cloths of this 
kind are miscellaneous, as follows : — 

94. — [5878]. “Kora Kapra,” coarse 
clotli ; Lahore. 

95. — [5580], Another quality, valuing 
6 annas for 5| yards. 

96. — [.')873]. Piece of “Nila,” dark 
blue cloth worn as a turban, worth Ri. I- 10-0. 

97. -[.5867]. “Siilu,” cloth dyol with 
madder, L.ahore, (European turkey red 
cloth is also called “ Salu or alw.iu”). 

98. — [ ]. “ Kharwa,” coarse cloth 
dyed with madder, is known by a black stamp 
always inqu’essed on it ; it is used chiefly 
to make bags aud coarse covering for pro- 
perty, also for screens or purdahs. 

99. — [5875-70]. “ Kapra Majitlii,” La- 

hore. Madder dyed cloth as its name imports. 

TURBANS AND “ DHOTIS.” 

The next series of cloths are generally 
light in texture aud soft : they are of very 
diftereut qualities, and made for turbans, 
both the “s&fa” or under turhan and the 
“ dastar ” or upper turban. In the Paujab, 
both are usually worn aud of different colours, 
which lias a pleasing appearance, but some 
castes wear only the siifa. The “ pagri ” is a 
4>eculiar kind of head dress worn by itself, 
aud different from either of the foregoing. 
Of a similar fabric are also the “ dhotis ” or 
sheets worn round the waist by Hindus. 

The exhibited samples are as follows : — 

100. — [5719]. Dhoti from Dellii Jail. 

Samples are also sent from Amritsar (No. 5825) 
by Gulasar Husain, wlio also sends a variety 
of cloth called Goripat ” similarly worn. (5826) is 
from Lahore, (No. 5879) by Thakur Das, who also 
exhibited a dhoti 10 yards in length. 
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The turbans exhibited are as follows : — 

101 . — [5721-26]. Throe turbans (pagri) 
of cotton thread, Eohtak. 

102 . — [5759]. Black Dastar, (outer tur- 
ban) worth Es. 10, by Ghul.4.m Kadir of 
Ludhiana. 

103 . — [5760]. A white Dastar, by the 
same. 

104 . — [5761]. Check Dastar, worth Es. 
1-8-0, by Muhammad Buksh of Liidhiana. 

105 . — -[5762]. Unbleached (korhi) tur- 
ban, worth 1 rupee, by KiepaEam of Ludhiana. 

106 . — [5883.] Coarse “pagri,” worth 9 
annas, Lahore. 

107 . — [5975-76]. Two “ pagris ” made 
with English thread, in the Giijrat Jail, (one 
of them has a gold border). 

108 . — [6121]. Pagri from Giigaira Jail. 

109 . — [6120]. Is a “chaddar,” made at 
the same place. 

110 . — [6215-26], Two turbans from 
Maler Kotla. 

MUSLIffS. 

The samples are very few, and the manu- 
facture does not ajjpear to flourish in the 
Punjab. The best muslins come from Delhi, 
there are also some of tolerable fineness from 
Hushyarpur and the Doabah, and Ludhiana 
exhibits one or two of good quality. None 
are however equal to the Dacca and Hindus- 
tan muslins. 

111 . — [5715]. Six specimens of muslins, 
Delhi. 

These muslin turbans are manufactured in great 
quantities of Chinese cotton ; about two lakhs of | 
rupees worth are annually exported. I 

112 . — [5819-20-21]. Three turbans of | 

white muslin by Nathu of Khanpiir — Hush- 
yarpur. j 

113 . — [ ]. “Dhotar” coarse muslin I 

of narrow width, by Thakub Das of Lahore. I 

114. — [ ]. “Siliira,” muslin with 


coloured stripe used for women’s dress and 
for a lining to other garments. 

i'f. B. — Some specimens of muslins are included 
as “ Pagris ” in the foregoing list ; such are those 
from Eoktak, which gained one of the special prizes 
for muslin, 

FAICT CLOTHS. 
Principally in tlie European style. 

This class of fabric has been kept separate 
since they are all either made at jails under 
European supervision or else have been made 
from European patterns. 

115 . — [5772]. “Gambroon,” worth 0-5-4 
per yard, by Muhammad Baksh, Ludhiana. 

116 . — [5818]. Biirdan or “Ticken,” at 
1 rupee per yard. 

A thick striped cloth like English bcd-ticken. 
madebyALLADYAof Bassiin thcHUshyarpur district. 

117 - — [5819], “Lachak” or drill, at Es. 2 
per yard, by the same. 

118 . — [5897]. Drill, at 8 annas a yard, 
by the Lahore Central Jail. 

119 . — [5916]. American drill, at 2 rupees 
a yard, by the Gujranwalla Jail. 

120. — [5917]. Double drill cloth, at 10 
annas a yard, by the Gujriit Jail. 

121. - — [6005]. Jean, at 6i annas a yard, 
by the Jhilam Jail. 

122. — [6007]. “Gumti,” by the Jihlam 
Jail. 

The following are “checks” : — 

123 . — [5766]. Blue check, 1 rupee per 
yard, by the Sirsa Jail. 

124. — [5773]. Check cloth, at 12 annas 
a yard, by Muhammad Baksh of Ludhiana. 

125. — [5174]. Blue cheek, Lahore. 

126. ~[G046]. Lady’s check dress, Mul< 
tan Jail, value Es. 3. 

127. — [6047]. Black and white ditto, 

128 - — 1^048]. Striped ditto. 

129 — [6234-35]. Check cloth made with 
English thread, Agra Jail, 
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130. — [6236]. Green clotli made wltli 
English thread, Agra Jail. 

131. — [6250-51]. Check cloth and check 
horse clothing made with Dacca thread> 
Agra Jail. 

TABLE AED SOTTSE LIEEE. 

This series is exclusively the product of the 
various jails in the Punjab. Many of the 
articles are made with Eugli.sh fine thread, 
especially the table linen ; — ^but the dusters, 
towels, &c. are usually made with the best 
class of native thread. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that all these fabrics are of 
English patterns. 

132. — [5770]. One dozen Handkerchiefs, 
value Es. 2-4, by Muhammad Baksh, of 
Ludhiana. 

133. — [5841-52]. Handkerchiefs, by the 
Amritsar Jail. 

134. — [5813]. Table cloth, value Es. 32, 
by the Jalandhar Jail. 

136. — [5001]. White damask table cloth, 
at Es. 1-4-0 per yard, by the Lahore Central 
Jail. 

136. — [5902]. Fancy table cover, Es. 2, 
Lahore Central Jail. 

137. — [5896]. Table cloth, made with 
cotton grown in the Jail garden. Gujr.it, 
■with sample (58S8-S9) of thread used in 
making them. 

Tabic cloths arc also sent from Ferozpur, value Ba. 
9-12-0, from Bawalpindi (5956), Giijrat Jail, accom- 
panied by a sample of the English threadfrom which 
they are made ( Nos. 5971, 73, 93, & 5985 ), from 
Jhilam (5996), and from Agra (6237) where the 
damask for table cloth is called white •‘Mashajii.” 

138. — [5987]. One dozen table napkins, 
made from cotton grown in the Jail garden, 
Gujnit. 

Table napkins are also sent from Lahore Central 
Jail (5902). From Giijrat (various qualities 5972, 
41, ifc 94). From Jihlam"(6002). From Multan, 
value Ba. 4 a dozen, (6056). a 

139. — [5771]. Towels, by Muhammad 
Baksh of Ludhiana, 


Towels are also exhibited in great variety, 
as follows : — 

140. — [4795-8]. Ludhiana Jail, samples 
of towelling at 0-6-8, 0-5-4, 0-4-8, and 0.4-0 
each piece. 

141. — [5900]. Lahore Central Jail, seven- 
teen samples of towels, plain pattern, ‘honey 
comb,’ ‘Baden-badeii,’ ‘Pile,’ ‘Turkish,’ &c., 
&c. 

Besides there are towels made at all the 
jails of the Punjab. 

142- — [5720]. Dusters, Delhi jail. 

14 3 . — [57 41] . Do., black bordered, worth 
3^ annas each. Sirsa. 

144. — [57.56]. Do., worth Es. 3 a dozen, 
Amhalla jail. 

145. — [5896]. Do., value 3 annas each. 
Lahore Central Jail. 

(All the Jails exhibited dusters.) 

146. [5977]. Diaper cloth, GujrSt jail, 
value annas 5-4 per yard. 

147 — [6057-8]. Napkins, (Diaper) Mul- 
tan jail. 

148. — [6231-2-3]. Colored table covers, 
woven with English thread, on the principle 
of a fine “durree.” Agra jail. 

149. — [6244]. Screen or curtain for a 
door, of English thread, Agra jail, 

COTTOE CARPETS. 

These are in universal use in India They 
are variously called “ dari” or “satranji,” 
according to the size : satranji being a large 
carpet, anddari anarrow piece j ust big enough 
for a bed to stand on, (which is what natives 
generally use them for,) but Europeans call 
all sizes indilferently by the name “durree.” 
In pattern they are usually striped with 
bands of several colours, arranged according 
to taste ; but a clever workman can produce 
various patterns in a durree, such as squai’es, 
I diamond shapes, &c., provided only that the 
j figures of the pattern he not too complicated, 
and are made up wholly of straight lines. 
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The method of manufacture is very simple. 

All that is requisite is a flat smooth space 
of ground as large as the intended durree. 
At either end of this a long roller is set up, 
and to either roller the ends of the web ai'e 
attached just as in an ordinary loom. When 
the web is properly stretched out, it only 
remains to provide a simple agency for cross- 
ing and recrossing the threads of the warp 
in the usual way, as the thread of the woof 
is passed across and across. 

This is effected by placing a long pole 
supported at either end by two legs, trestle 
fashion, across the whole width of the warp. 

This pole is called a “ gori” (which literally 
means “mare,” and so called from its rude 
resemblance to a q uadruped) , from the “gori” 
are hung two bamboos, each of which carry a 
number of threads, which are attached to the 
under aud upper threads of the web i-.pec- 
tively. When it is desired to cross the threads 
of the warp, it is simply necessary to pull up 
one of the bamboos aud lower the other: as 
the bamboos are merely hung to the “ gori” 
by ropes at each end, the raising and lower- 
ing is easily done by tightening or loosening 
the suspending string by means of a stick 
attached. N o regular shuttle is used. A num- 
ber of workmen sit in a row, on that part of 
the durree which has already been completed, 
and pass the thread aloug between the lines 
of the warp, from hand to hand. The thread 
is wound in a long egg shape on an iron 
skewer or needle. 

If the pattern is elaborate there will be a 
considerable number of these thread shuttles 
, at work : each workmen has charge of his own , 
and passes it along according to the pattern, 
taking the thread out and allowing the 
next workman to insert and withdi’aw his 
shuttle in the same manner, and so on ; the 
threads as they are passed through the threads 
of the warp, are kept close together and the 
work is rendered compact and even by strik- 
ing between the lines of the warp with a kind 


of fork, having a wooden handle and iron 
teeth and called a “ kangi.” The “ gori” 
above described, with its bamboos and threads 
for raising and changing the lines of the 
warp, can be shifted down the web as the 
work progresses. 

I have seen a largo durree worked with at 
both ends simultaneously, with 2 “ goris,” 
the workmen approaching each other till they 
finish in the middle. The simple apparatus 
for durree making can be taken up and put 
down anywhere. 

Samples of durreos were exhibited from 
most of the Jails. 

There is also a special kind of ribbed dur- j 
ree called Jabbalpiiri (because first made at 
the Jabbalpiir School of Industry), it is made 
on the Kidderminister carpet principle, the 
coloured lines being longitudinal (made in 
the weh), and not transverse in the woof 
as ordinary durrees are. They have also a 
peculiar wavy or corrugated texture. 

Common durrees are made not only in 
jails but in the cities and bazars. I never 
saw the Jabbalpuri durree made elsewhere 
but in jails. 

It is only necessary to notice two samples 
which are specialties in this kind of manu- 
facture; they are as fallows: — 

150. — [5927]. A fancy “durree” from 
Babawulpur (Lahore Museum). This is made 
in white red and blue, and has a cleverly 
designed border. 

151. — [59S0j. Durree from the Giijrat jail. 

This was the most elegn^at durree exhibited, tho 
pattern coiiaietod of plain stripes of white, grey, black 
and tiiripioise blue, with an occasionally thin line of 
red against tho black. It was very neat in style, 
and peculiarly regular and well finished in make. 

152. — [5981]. A sample of the thread 
used in the manufacture accompanied it. 

Pile Cakpets. 

A few specimens of Kalin or soft pile 
carpeting, made of cottou instead of woolj 
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were exhibited. Multan jail is noted for the 
manufacture. 

153. — [5730], Kalin from Eolitak jail. 

154- — [5755J. Soft carpeting, Amball a jail. 

155. — [5970]. “ Kalin siiti,” value Rs. 59* 
Gujrat jail. 

156 . — [6034]. Cotton carpet, Multan, 
value Rs. 29-8. 

157 . — [6281]. Cotton rug, Agra jail. 

Tape, String and Miscellaneous 
Cotton Mannfactures. 

These articles are much manufactured at 
jails, they require no remark ; the most useful 
of them is the broad coarse tape called “ ne- 
war,” this is always used to form the webbing 
of beds: the charpoy being a mere oblong 
frame supported on four feet, the centre is 
filled in with this broad tape, put on length- 
wise and then interwoven crosswise, thus 
forming a firm aud elastic web on which the 
bedding is placed. 

The poorer people who cannot afford newar 
of cotton, use string for the same purpose. 

158. -[5748]. Newilr, broad coarse tape, 
Sirsa jail, value Es. 2 a seer (2 lbs). 

It is also exhibited from various other jails. 

159.. — [6051-53]. White, red, aud black 
tape, value 1^ annas to 2 annas a yard, from 
Multan jail, 

160. — [6140] . Eed tape from Jhung jail. 

161. — [6055]. Lamp wicks, 6 annas a 
yard, from Multan jail, also from Eawalpindi 
(5966), aud from Jihlam jail (6004). 

162. — [6135]. Wax cloth, Jhung jail. 

163. — [6172]. “ Izarband” or cotton 
sash, Peshawar, 

164. — [6209-10-12], Cotton rope, and 
fine twine called “ dori patang,” (or string 
for flying a kite) from Patyala. 

165. — [5828]. Cotton rope, An>ritsar. 

166. — [5926]. Various colours and pat- 
terns of cotton rope, Lahore Central Jail. 


167. — [5914], Cotton tassels, Lahore. 

168. — [5905]. Pairs of cotton socks made 
by the prisoners in the Female Penitentiary 
Lahore. 

169. — [6126]. Various coloured threads, 
prepared at Gugaira jail. 

170. — [5928]. Common native spun 
thread from Lahore. 

HORSE CLOTHIHG, 

171. — [6249]. Horse net, Agra jail. 

172. — [6236]. Rollers and surcingle of 
English thread. 

6252 is one of Dacca thread. 

173. — [6254]. Double net for horse rollers, 

174. ^ — [6125]. Horse’s head frings, Gu- 
gaira jail. 

175. — [5130]. “Bagdaur,” horse-halters 
and girths, Amritsar. 

176. — [ ]. Several patterns of horse- 

girths, Lahore Central Jail. 

COITUS PRISTS. 

The last remaining s])ecimeus in the class 
of cotton fabrics are more specimens of dye- 
ing aud printing art than of cotton manu- 
facture. 

For the various names descriptive of the 
sorts of printing, see the report of the jury 
at the end of the class. 

Almost any kind of light cloth is used for 
the purpiose of printing. These fabrics are 
used for bed covers, for furniture covers, or 
for floor cloths. 

Coarse stout cloth is often stamped and 
printed in this way and used to line tents with. 

The process of calico printing has already 
been noticed in the Raw Produce section 
under the bead of dyeing. 

Generally speaking, the prints are not 
permanent and will not wash. 

Sometimes they are effected by dipping 
the cloth in boiling solutions of dyes which 
take on certain portions of the cloth but do 
not affect others which have been previously 
prepared by stamping with a block charged 
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with some resisting material. A good in- 
Btaiice of this kind of printing, resulting in a 
pattern in shades of red and black, is ex- 
hibited from Muzaffargai'h and has been 
described under the head of Dyes. 

The other kind of calico printing is done 
without immersing the cloth in any colouring 
solution at all. The colour is simply applied 
by wooden blocks, of hard dark wood, on 
which the pattern projects in strong relief; 
the blocks are charged with colour and then 
pressed down on the cloth previously damped 
and stretched out. 

The exhibited samples of this work were as 
follows : — 

177 .-[ 5784-85] Bed covers, “ palang- 
posh,” value Ks. 2 and 1-8 each, by Hukmi 
and Dasi of Liidhiaua. 

178 - — [5861-62]. Printed cotton carpets, 
Kasur (Lahore district) worth Es. 15 each. 

179. — [6863-67J. Coarse printed cloths 
used as coverings, Lahore, value 13 annas to 
Es. 1-4 each. 

180 . — [5916]. Dosuti printed in yellow 
and black, for tents. Thuggee School of 
Industry Lahore. 

181. — [6035]. Floor cloth, value Es. 25, 
Multan. This is a very elaborate and elegant 
design and introduces a great variety of colour. 

182. — [6036-37]. Bed covers from Mul- 
tan. 

183. — [6038-39], ‘Chintz,’ (print) Mul- 
tan. 

184 . — [6182]. “Thin diet,” piece of 
chintz or print from Sultanpur, Kapnrthala 

‘ Abrali’ means coloured or marbled pattern. 

186 . — [6184]. “ Toshak-chet,” printed 

coverlet, Kapurthala. 

187 - — [6185]. “ Palang posh,” bed co- 
ver, Kapurthala. 

188. [6187-71]. 4 patterns of “ chet” 
or print, Kapurthala. 

189. — [6099]. “Angocha,” small print- 
ed sheet, worth Es. 1-4, made at Biamalia, 
Giigaira district. 

190 . — [6100], “Gilaf takya,” pillow- 
cases, from the same place. 


191. — [6104], Printed counterpane, 

from the same place. 

192. — [6105]. Printed floor cloth, call- 
ed jajam. Prom Kamalia, Gugaira. 

193. —[6118]. ‘‘Than chet, ’’piece of print. 

194. — [6119]. — ‘‘ Nainu,” from Gugaira. 

195. — [6114]. “Lihaf,” counterpane. 

Gugaira. 

Before closing the list of cotton prints, it 
should be remarked that English and Eussian 
glazed chintzes, chiefly of gaudy patterns, are 
much valued for sale across the frontier, in 
Kabul, Bukhara, and Turkistan, generally; 
the varieties are known by different names, 
as‘‘Nasrkham,” “Lalgeri,” Shakarkuzi,” &c. 

196. — [ ]• Dhoti from Multan. 

This is a white soft cloth worn either as a 
dhoti or for a scarf or even for a pagri ; its 
distinguishing characteristic is that it is 
white witli a crimson printed border. This 
article is commonly worn. 

TENTS. 

Some tents being entirely of cotton are 
included iu this class. 

197. — [6040 to 6045] . Large tent of colour- 
ed cloth iucluding a ‘‘shamyana” or canopy, 
with ‘‘kanats” or side screens of varigated 
cloth and richly embroidered, from Miiltau. 

198 . -[6221]. Small model of tent in 
white and red cotton cloth. Maler Kotla. 

MIXED FABRICS. 

Tlien follow also same fabrics which as 
being made r>1 Ijoth cotton and wool como 
bet ween class V and VI. 

199. — [6191]. Striped sheet made of mix- 
ed coltun and wool, value Ks. 3. Kashmir, 

200. — [6192]. Is another variety of tho 
same material. 

201. — [6194]. Flannel made of cotton 
and wool, value Es. 3-8. 

202. — [6194]. is another specimen of 
the same, but of slightly better quality. 

The Jury’s report on this large and ini« 
portant class now follows ; — 
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REPORT ON COTTON EABRICS. 

Tlie Jury for tliis class consisted of : — ■ 

Mr. D. F. Macleod, O. B. Mr. F. E. Moore. 

Major Farrington. Mr. Coldstream, Eeporter. 

Diwan Eattan Chand. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the great importance of cotton fabrics to the 
■woi'ld generally, or to the natives of India in particular. It would be difBcult to name a 
manufacture on wbicb tbe latter are more dependent. From tbe bigbest to tbe lowest, all 
classes employ it for tbe commonest articles of tbeir clotbing. Everywhere, from the bills 
of Kabul to the swamps of Burmab, tbe cotton plant is cultivated. In every age, from tbe 
earliest historic times down to the present, the Hindu has gone clad in cotton cloth. 

These manufactures are effected without any exception by band looms of tbe simplest 
and rudest construction, and there is no reason to believe that any, the slightest alteration 
or improvement has taken place in tbe form of tbe loom for centuries past. Notwithstand- 
ing this, many of tbe fabrics produced are conspicuous for tbeir regularity of workman- 
ship, for durability, and in some instances for extreme softness and fineness of texture. 

Tbe muslins of Hbiika long outrivalled tbe fabrics of European looms, and till very 
lately held tbe highest place in tbe markets of tbe West. In fact, in particular places in 
India, and with regard to particular fabrics, cotton manufactures have probably attained 
as high an excellence as is possible without tbe aid of intricate machinery. Tet this superi- 
ority is confined to a few fabrics, and to a few places : and very much remains to be done 
in most localities to eneourge tbe cotton weaver to do tbe best with the means at bis disposal. 

Tbe Government Jails doubtless contribute much to this end throughout tbe country: 
tbeir produce (as will be seen in tbe sequel) being superior, to tbe unguided native manu- 
facture. 

What effect a great increase in tbe growth and exports of an improved staple will have 
on Indian manufactures on the one band, and on tbe import of English piece goods on tbe 
other, it would be difiicult to predict. Certain it is that tbe extended cultivation of im- 
proved cotton must eventually influence tbe quality of native manufactures. 

Indications of this may be seen in tbe collection under report. There are several 
specimens of fabrics woven in jails from cotton raised experimentally from tbe imported 
seed, and tbe samples of tbe thread used in tbe manufacture and spun from the foreign 
cotton shew to what a degree of excellence we may hope to attain. 

Hence the importance of giving to cotton fabrics a prominent place in tbe Punjab 
Exhibition. 

A separate court ip the north-west comer of tbe building was allotted to tbe display 
of articles in this class. Tbe specimens were numerous, and more than occupied the space 
assigned to them. Fifty shares ot tbe Prize Fund, (one- twentieth of tbe whole,) were at 
tbe disposal of tbe Jury. Its distribution will be recorded at tbe close of this report. 
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In describing tbe various kinds of cotton manufactures wbicb came under the notice 
of the Jury, the order of texture will as much as possible be followed — the finer varieties being 
described first. 

Muslin in the shape of pagris was exhibited from Delhi, and the adjacent district of 
Muslin. Native name Eohtak, and from Hushyarpur very fine specimens were exhibited, 
“ Malmal.” by the Municipal Commissioners of Delhi ; to one of these, as also 

to a Eohtak pagri, a prize was awarded. It would seem that as far as the Punjab is concern- 
ed the manufacture of the finer muslins is carried on only in Delhi and the adjacent districts, 
and in the Do4bah or country about Hiishyarpur. The manufacture in the latter place is 
very old.* A very fine piece of Doria ( or muslin with stripes of a thicker texture at 
regular intervals ) was exhibited from the Government Toshakhanah ! but it appeared that 
this was a Dhfika fabric. A coarse kind of Doria is made in the Doabah. 

Coarse muslin of narrow width, called Bhotar, was exhibited from Lahore t its manu* 
facture is largely carried on throughout the Punjab. It is com- 
monly used for coats, dopattahs, &c.: when shot with coloured 
lines it is called Sildra, and is used for women’s clothes. 


A still coarser fabric of the same make is gazi. It is much used by the poor for cloth- 
ing ; and by the richer classes for lining coats &c.i also as the 
middle ply in tent cloth. The several kinds of gazi are distin- 
guished by various names ; as haziiri, athsi, chisi, paiusi, chausi, &c. These have reference to 
the number of threads in the than or warp, thus painsi has 500 threads, chausi 400, &c. It 
is commonly made all over the Punjab. Specimens were exhibited from Sirsa, Eawal-Pindi 


and other places. 

Very coarse gazi is called Ad. It is much Used as tent-cloth; its manufacture is 
not confined to any particular district. Gazi or garha, dyed red, 
if narrow, is called sdhi : if broad, khdrwd : salu with embroidered 
edge, and used for a woman’s shawl, is called choh. 

The liiTigij perhaps the commonest and most universal article of clothing with the natives, 
was exhibited in great variety. It is usually made of fine stuff : 
stout warm ones are common. The ‘ lungi ’ is ‘ dopat ’ or 
‘ tinpat,’ according as it has to be cut and joined in two or three parts before it is worn. It is 
usually less than two feetin breadth, andtheends are adorned with aborder andfringe (hashya) 
often wrought in gold or silver thread. The kinds of lungi are very numerous, often taking 
theirnames from the place where they are manufactured. Thus, there is the Manjha lungi, the 
pattern of which is a check in light and dark blue : or a plain dark blue like the “ Battfila 
lungi;” another kind is checked red: these are worn by Hindus only: blue being the dis- 
tinctive colour of the Mussulman lungi. Ludhiana manufactures blue check lungis in im- 
mense quantities, and of late large consignments of them have been annually sentto Peshawar. 

Lungis are also much manufactured in the Peshawftr and Derajat divisions, always either 
a dark blue plain or blue check, being blue upon black or blue on white ; in these districts 
the lungi is worn as a turban, as indeed it generally is by the Pathan and WazM tribes. 

The Peshawar lungis are generally of fine texture, and have silk or gold thread borders 
at either end. ' 


* The old Doabah muslins were of two kinds . — Siritoff and Adiust 
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The most handsome lungi that came under the notice of the Jury was a Peshawar 
fabric, exhibited by Kazi Nazirullah Jan (No. 7659). It was upwards of 2 feet broad, and 
nearly 6 yards long, the ends consisting of a border in which stripes of black silk alternated 
with torquoise blue, between which again was a very rich broad stripe of gold twilled thread 
(kalabatun), of about 2 feet in depth. The colour of the scarf itself was a very light blue 
checked with a darker shade. The texture was remarkably fine. The value of this one scarf 
was Es. 190, shewing what value can be given to fabrics of this class ; it was made 
expressly for the Exhibition, and was considered at Peshawar as a master-piece. To this 
handsome specimen the Jury awarded a prize of two shares. 

The Jury also took particular notice of the lungi from Hazara (No. 7333) of stouter 
texture and a uniform dark blue colour, also adorned with a gold embroidered ‘ hSshya.’ 

The word ‘ khes ’ includes a great variety of fabrics ; and is the name given to a kind 
of shawl or upper garment worn by all classes in the Punjab ; in 
equal favor with the Sikh Sirdar, and the Mussulman Jat . “Khes 
patpatti” is the name applied to the white and red checks of the Manjah. “ Khes tukridar ” 
to the white and blue checks of Pakpattan. For the finer white cloths ( used as ‘ khes’ ) 
the Doabah has long been famous, especially the towns of Eahiin and Kan^ra, 

Cloth used for ‘ khes ’ is usually woven so as to shew lines running diagonally, hence this 
particular mode of weaving is called khesbdf. Khes of all kinds were exhibited. To a khes 
from Kangra (5815), (white ‘bulbul chashm’ pattern ) a prize was awarded: also to a 
specimen ( No. 6077 ) from PSk Pattan in the Gugaira district. 

Among the most excellent of the native fabrics exhibited were the specimens of the 
GUti. Doabah generally. This is a fine white 

cloth, of strong texture and highly glazed, not unlike English 
diaper. It is used for sheets, pyjama, angarkahs, &c., and is in great repute. They are 
several varieties of it. If very fine and plain, it is called bdftah : wrought in rhomboidal 
check, it is bulbul chashm : with diagonal lines it is khesbdf : if very coarse it degenerates into 
khaddar. The Jury awarded two prizes for ghiti: one to Jhind and one to Patyala. 

Dotahi, is a sheet usually used for a bed cover. It is generally of fine white cloth, 

• DolaU ’ ‘ Chautahv resembling coarse ghdti. If it has to be folded four times before 
being used, it is called chatitahi. A beautiful chautahi with gold 
embroidered edging was exhibited by the Eaja of Nabha ( 7396 D ). To this the Jury- 
awarded a prize. 

Another excellent fabric of purely native manufacture is Sdsi : a fine colored cloth, and 
S{isi. striped in the direction of the warp with silk or cotton lines of 

a different colour. Battala and Sealkot are famous for its manu-. 
facture, and export it to other parts of the Punjab ; to a specimen from the former place 
a prize was awarded. 

It is now chiefly used as a material for women’s pyjama : Mussulman Women of the 
lower class usually wearing a black ‘ susi ’ shot with red lines. If the stripe has two lines in 
it, the fabric is called dokamiij if three tmku/mi, and so on. Susi was formerly used by men 
also for the tight fitting trowsers of4,he Punjab, but since English goods have been largely 
imported, it has gone out of fashion, and except at Multan, no men but those too old to 
change with the mode of the day wear ‘ susi,’ 
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There are several varieties of cotton cloth, -which although unknown before the English 
rule -(vas extended to the province, have since become widely manufactured, and as it were 
naturalized. Such are the Ludiana clurris, a stout closely woven 
Dili n cloth (lAihdna.) jiPg a ‘ twill,’ much used by Europeans for clothing; dos-iUi, 

tinsiiti, chamuti, coarse cloths of great strength, used principally for tent cloths and dusters, 
and ‘ gambroons ’ or ‘ dabbis,’ fancy clothes woven in checks, lines, &o. in various colours 
and patterns. All these are chiefly manufactured in our jails : but excellent ‘ dosutis ’ and 
‘ gambroons ’ were exhibited by private manufacturers in LudiSna. 

A piece of drill, and blue striped ticking after European p^atterns were exhibited by 
Goods manufactured after. Allah Dya of Bassya, Hiishyarptir, and were deemed worthy by 
European pdtterns, tlie Jury of the award of a medal and 3 shares of the Prize Fund j— 

such manufactures being in the opinion of the Jury deserving of encouragement. 

It is needless here to enter into detail regarding the various Jail manufactures on Eng- 
lish models. Their general appearances and uses are known to all. Suffice it to say, that 
the Jails of Gujrat, Lahore, Eawalpiudi, Jihlam, Dera Ismail Khan, Firozpur, Liidiaua, 
Miiltiin, Sirsa, Gujrawalah,* Ambala, and the Lahore Thuggee School of Industry, are all 
represented in the Prize List : the excellence of the table cloths, napkins, towelling, dusters, 
and a large durfi contributed by the Gujrat Jail being very conspicuous. 

Before the English occupation of the country, thick durri carpets were not largely 
manufactured in the province ( of old, Ambala and Bareilly appear to have been particularly 
famous for them). Now they are produced in every Jail, and here and there by private 
manufacturers. Very beautiful specimens of plain durri and Kidderminster carpet were 
exhibited, the latter is called Jabbalpuri durri as having been made at the Jabbalpur 
School ; they are of narrow-breadth like a stair carpet, and their texture is waved or 
slicrhtly quilled on the surface : the coloured longitudinal stripes are produced by introduc- 
ing coloured threads into the warp, not like other durris in which the warp is white and 
the colour only is the woof. 

The colours of a very large and fine durri from Gujrat Jail, noted above, were much 
admired, consisting of a well arranged alteration of white, grey, turquoise-blue and black- 

A variety of durri, a large cotton cari>ct with a ‘ chaui.ar’ board woven in the centre, and 
used for playing that game, is called Shahnaslun ■. one specimen of this was exhibited. 

The above noted varieties of cotton fabrics include almost all those represented in the 
Exhibition which come directly within the scope of the Jury. But a prize was also awarded 
for a handsome ‘ sozni,’ or quilted bed-cover, embroidered in a 
shawl pattern, the contribution of the Maharaja of Ka.shmir 
(exhibited in the cotton court), and the Jury especially noticed some printed cloths of fail- 
design and colour. 

Printed cloths, if the pattern be eo’itinuous are called cha'd : if composed of .separate 
designs, flowers, &c., they are called chit. I'yed cloths with spot.s of a different colour are called 
hhdndu. They are pu-incipallv used for wi'men’s clothing, for floor cloths and for bed cover.s ; 
and some large print floor cloths of this kind were exhibited from Kasur and Mult-in, an l 
Kapurthala, and also a number of lihaf or “ plang posh,” bed covers.'’ As the excellence of 

Gajrdnwalah obtained prizes for dusters and dosati. It is rresumed they aredrom the Jaii- alLhough 
not so marked in the list. 
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tliese consisted solely in the process of printing in the colours with blocks, the examination 
of them was made over to the Jury on the processes of dyeing &c. 

Tw'o collections to which by the rules of the Exhibition shares of the Prize Fund could 
not be awarded deserve especial notice, viz., that sent by the Government of Bombay, and 
that from the Central Prison, Agra. These did not come into competition with the Punjab 
contributions, but the Jury feel it their duty here to record their appreciation of the great 
excellence of the collections as wholes, and the high merits of many of the individual 
specimens, and beg to recommend to the General Committee, in the event of medals being 
available, that one be awarded to Dr. Birdwood, Curator of the Bombay Government 
Museum, through whose agency the Bombay articles were forwarded, and one to the 
Superintendent of the Central Prison, Agra. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded by the Jury. 


I. 1. 


Award of Special Prizes. 

Gujrat Jail for excellent quality of its table and 1 Mr. Scarlett’s s^iecial 


i prize, Es. 2j 


Muslinpagris from Delhi (No. 7430-1) and Ehotak,-( 


house linen, 

fMunicipal Committee 
Delhi, special prize 
Es. 25. Es. 15 to 
Delhi and Es. 10 to 
(_ Eohtak. 

N. B. For special prizes offered for fire-proof durree or tarpaulin, no competition. 
Award of Shares of General Prize Fund. 

H. To Gujrat Jail for the excellent quality of its towell- 
ings, table-cloths, tahle-napkihs, dimity, and jean 
and drill. 

Nos. 599o, 5996, 5984, 5992, and 5993, These articles also gained the 
special prize, see No ’ 


A silver medal and 5 
shares of fund. 


1 . 

III. To Alla Dya, Hushiarpiir, for the excellence of his j 
duck or drill and ticken (Nos. 5818, 5819), 
Towelling. IV. (1.) Vide No. 1. 

(2 ) For a piece of superior towelling from Dera 1 
Ismail Khan, (6163), j 

’or Turkish towelling from Firozpur Jail, (5945), 

For close textured thick dusters, Lahore (5596), 

Ditto ditto Gujranwalla (5933), 

For fine textured chavtahi, (No. 7396) from Nabha, 
For very fine ghdti, 1 Patyala, 2 Jhind (7304), 

(1) For broad, fine textured, ornamented lungi 1 
(No. 7659) Peshawar, Kazi Nazirullah Jan, j 

(2.) For luugi (No. 6178) by Local Committee of) 

Peshawar, r 


A silver medal and 3 
J shares of general fund. 



V. i 

Blisters. 

VI. 

Chautahi. 

VII. 

Ghdti. 

VIII. 

Lihnji. 

IX. 


(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(•3.L 


For fine textured lungi, Jalandhar, 

(No. 61 District List.) 

For Amritsar luugi (No. 5823), 

„ Hazara, embroidered (7333), 

„ brown ' „ (supjiosed to be Sirsa), 


1 share. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

2 shares, certificate. 
2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 
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Susi. X. Bataiah. Local Committee, Gurdaspiir (5858), 

Khes. XI. (1.) For khes red border (6077) Pak Pattan, 

(2.) „ white (5815) Kangra, 

Dan-i. XII. Ludiana (5792) Superintendent of Jail, 
Bosiiti. XIII. Gujraiiwalla (5931) do., 

Jean. XIV. (1.) Gujrfit (ride Xo. 1), 

(2.) Lahore Jail (5897), 

Garha. XV. Lahore Jail (5898), 

mo7M- ] ®ass, Lahore, 

TicMn. XVII. (Vide Xo. 2). 

Printed 1 XVIII. For excellence of dye and pattern. 

Cloth. J 1. Hukmi of Eahuu, 

2. Giigaira (6104), 

Soeni. XIX. Embroidered from Kashmir (6195), 


1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

I 2 shares. 

1 share. 

Certificate. 


1 share. 
1 shai'e. 
1 share. 


Miscellaneous 

Cloths. XX. For striped sheeting, mixture of cotton and wool, 1 ^ skare 
(6193-4) , His Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, J 


To MahammadBakhsh of Ludhiana for Gambroon(5772) 1 share. 
Superintendent Kawal Pindi Jail for ditto (6463), 2 shares. 

Ditto ditto check cloth for horse 1 2 shares, 

clothing, (5952), / 


Multan Jail for Gambroons, 

Kallah of Ludhiana for ditto, 

Sirsa district, check cloth, 

Pak Pattan in Giigaira, do. for coverlets, 

Local Exhibition Committee Ambala, for embroidered ) 
red cloth (Xo. 5747), ) 

Ditto ditto Giigaira for ditto ditto (6083), 

Carpets. XXI. Superintendent Jail, Sirsa, for thick white carpet - 1 
ing (5746), ) 

Gujrat Jail for elegant durri in white, grey, black and 1 
blue, of good design and excellent work, J 

Ditto ditto for another durree, 

Jihlam Jail, for a durri, 

Ditto for Kidderminster carpeting, 

Ambala Jail, ‘Btto ditto, 

Lahore Central Jail, ditto ditto, 

Multan Jail, for rich cotton rug, 

Eawal Pindi Jail, for durree. 

Tapes, ■) XXII. His Highness Maharajah of Patyala, for fing) 
rope, Sc. I cotton twine, 


2 shares, 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

3 shares. 

2 shares. 

2 shares. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

1 share. 

2 shares. 

Certificate of merit. 
Certificate of merit. 
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His Higliness Maharajali of Patyala for “ Newar,” 1 share. 
Lahore Thuggee School of Industry for ditto, i share. 
Lahore Central Jail, cotton ropes of sorts, 5 share. 


Multan for large tent and embroidered kanats, 1 3 shares 

J and a silver medal. 


W. COLDSTEEAM, 

Me^orter. 

For convenience of reference I have added, at the end of each of the classes devoted to 
fabrics in cotton, silk and wool, a list of the fabrics commonly met with. I take 
the opportunity also of reminding the reader that special information about the 
looms and machinery for weaving will be found in the sequel under Section C. 
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LIST OS’ COTTOI FABRICS MET WITS IS THE PSSJAB. 


I. ETJEOPEAN IMPOETED GOODS. 


02 


O 

0 
w 

M 
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fLatha, long cloth. 

Khasa or Nainsuk, ( a soft white cloth, ' nainsook,’ used for all white garments worn 
by the more respectable classes of servants, Moonshees, Clerks, &c. 

Malmal, (muslin). 

Sitan, (corruption of ‘sheeting.’) 

Jin or Zin, ( jean, the word being corrupted. ) 

Dabal Jin, ( double jean, thick white jean. ) 

Makkan Jin, ( ‘ Duck,’ has a sort of nap on the surface. ) 

Kamrak, ( corruption of ‘ cambric.’ ) 

Pauni, ( a coarse long cloth or calico in one quarter the length of ‘ lathd.’ ) 

Saltin, not now in use — a fabric resembling very fine long cloth. 

Khes-baft, called also tiil ( twill ) is ribbed diagonally. 

Gumti, diaper, either of linen or imitated in cotton. 

Mezposh, table linen. 

Eumal, handkerchiefs. 

Chikan, any white figured or embroidered muslin ( also applied to edging, 
‘ insertion work’ <fcc., <fcc. ) 

Jali, plain net. 

Nainu, a sprigged or figured net or muslin ; all white. 

Semi, the same but haring the worked sprig or pattern in colored thread on the 
white ground. 

Alwan, ( Turkey red cloth in several qualities. ) 

KhfisI rangin, ( same as Khasa but colored and glazed ; glazed calico. ) 

Malmal rangin, ( colored muslin. ) 

Dres, ( I expect this is our word ‘ dress piece’ ; it is applied to all figured muslins, 
used among Europeans only for female garments, but among natives largely used 
for chogahs and light outer coats for summer wear. ) 

Chit, ( chintz or calico print ). The varieties are — 

Chit, Gulanar, red print ; colored flowers on a red ground. 

Do. Do. nakli (imitation of European red print.) 

Do. Safed, ( white ground and printed pattern on it. ) 

Do. Bundri (spotted). 

Do. Marpech (striped) with a sort of corkscrew pattern or *• serpent fold. ’ 

Do. Eiihdar, with a wary line. 

Do. Kalamkar, lined with fine stripes. 

Do. Biitidar ( sprigged with flowers ). , , x 

Do. Nakl-irani, ( lit, ‘ imitation Persian’ has an arabesque or shawl pattern. ) 
Do! Eham rang, ( inferior print, the colors not being fast. ) 

^ Do. Shikargfih, ( has figures of animal, &c., on it ). 


II. FABEICS OF INDIAN MANDFACTtJEE. 


pj jQ / From BMM. 

H p; \ Malmal, ( muslin. ) 

W 2 1 Dastar, ( muslin turbans, ) 
C Eumil, ( kerchiefs. ) 


white QOOm.—Continued. 

G'OODS, 
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fFrom Bddhd Nagar. 

Dopatta (scarf). 

DKoti mare dar (waistclotli worn by Hindus). 

Horya, (striped muslin all white.) 

ChfirkhSna, (check). 

From Bandras. 

White dopatta or scarf. 

Dhoti, waistcloth worn by Hindus. 

From FarJchdbdd. 

Abra lihaf, (calico print for bed covers, &c.). 

Chit, (chintz or print). 

Jajam (floor cloth) a kind of coarse red cloth used for flooring, and is generally 
stamped with a pattern in black on the red ground. 

Salathi. 

From Agra. 

^ Dari ( “ Durrees,” cotton carpets. ) 

Shatranji, (carpets). 

Kalin sutl (pile carpets in cotton). 


is 

'e 


•««» 

Ph 


All very much alike in gualitij. 


{The following have been nearly all described in the text, hence no explanation is added.) 
From Delhi. 

Malmal pagri, (muslin turban). 

Dosuti, tinsuti, chaustui, &c., &c., ( p. 7. ) 

Gambroon, ( p. 9. ) 

Siri saf (a kind of muslin). 

Garha, ( thin cloth, p. 8. ) 

From various places, Lahore, Sc. 

'Adhotar (coarse muslin). 

Khadar ( coarse thin cloth. ) 

Chaunsi, painsi, athsi, ehisi, &c. ' 

Hazari (broad white cloth). 

Gazzi (thin cloth). 

^ Dhoti, a cloth woven of a size for wear round the loins. 

™ -{ Ghfiti, ( stiff glazed white cloth, p. 6. ) 

~ ' Dorva, muslin striped with two lines together, all white. 

Silai Khata, plain striped muslin ( stripes close together. ) 

CharkhSna, check muslin. 

Tafta, a fabric of ‘ tafta’ ( twisted thread, made both in silk and cotton. 
Mahmudi, ( a fabric which used to be made as long cloth, but is superseded 
. by imported ‘ latha it was made of cotton and also of silk. 

• f Dotahi, ( pages 5, 6. ) 

^ \ Chautahi. 
g < Palang posh. 

( Lungi, ( p. 3. ) 

f { Khes sada, ( p. 5. ) 

Khes dabba (check large). 

Khes tuk^idar showing pieces of different colours joined together. 

Khes dorukha (different coloured plaid on either side). ° 

Khes Jat k4, (jat or' villager’s khes). 

Susf s&di, ( page C. ) 

Do. dokanni. 

Do. chaukannf. 
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fSusf panjkanm. 

I Do. satkanm. 

Do. saMi khatti, a susi with five lines ; tie field and tke stripes being equal thick- 

I16SS* 

Do. stifiyanfi, a susf partly of sUk and partly of cotton, so as to be lawful for 
Mohamadans to wear. 

Salari, a thin cloth with double stripe used as a scarf or as a “ tahband” by boys 
Lungi, (all the varieties are not here given, many have been named in the foregoinff 
descriptive lists). “ ° 

Do. Fakirana, a scarf with white ground and a large check pattern on it in red. 
black or blue. ' 

Shamla, ( a scarf for winding into a loose turban, three yards Ions. ) 

Lungi Charkhana (check). ° ' 

Do. Safed kinaradar (white with coloured border). 

Tahband or Lung, (waistcloth) . 

Lungi Peshawri sada, ( plain check lungi. ) 

Do. Amirana. The Peshawar lungi with gold border, &c. 

Printed or Stamped. 

Samba Chit, ( print made at Samb£ in Jummoo, generally flowered on a green 
ground. ) 

I Chit Mdltani ( Multan prints. ) 

I Bugcha ( a square piece of print used for packing up bundles, &c. 

-{ Abra, ( a printed piece ) an upper bed cover. 

Tolai, ( a printed piece for an under sheet. ) 

Jajam, (printed floor cloth). 

Miscellaneous. 

Salu, (red dyed cloth. ) 

Band, ( a cloth with a pattern made by tying up tight, little knots in the cloth, so 
that when the whole is dyed, the parts remain uncolored. 

Chogula, the same, only the imoolored spots are again dyed a different color from 
the ground. 

Bannu — a woman’s veil, — coarse, dyed with madder with a pattern made the same 
way as ‘ Band.’ 

Dotiya — the same ; met with in Kabul, Peshawur, &c. 

Makhi — a red veil, stamped with a black pattern like ‘ flies ' (Makhi.) 

Chasku, stamped pattern on a red ground (Kussumbha red.) 

Jalandhar! chunnia, a sort of fabric stamped; is fine cloth and dyed with 
‘ Kussumbha.’ 

Kharwa, coarse red cloth or printed in black. 

Phulkari, a coarse red cloth worn as a veil by peasant women, it is lightly embroid- 
ered in green and yellow silk, and coats from 8 to 12 annas. 

I Bag, a similar veil, but heavily embroidered and costing 4 or 6 rupees. 

Chop, a similar veil embroidered at the edges only, 
j Sirgfi, a kind of “ chop.” 

I Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women. 

l^Dopatta, a scarf of cotton, ( two breadths sown together. ) 

III. FABKICS FEOM THE ADJACENT PEOVINCES. 

From Kashmir. 

Kadak or bafta, cheap and veiy coarse cloth. 

Chunni, ( from Bombay ) a kind of spotted eioth. 

From TurJcistdn, &c. 

Samsun, cotton cloth 8 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 

Dokh, ditto 4 yards long, and 10 girahs broad. 
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CXjJLSS ■VI. 

WOOLEN FABRICS. 

This class is subdivided into three “ Divisions,” on account of the exceedingly diverse 
nature of the trade and manufacture under each division. 

The first division comprises such fabrics as are made of sheep’s wool. They are few in 
number, though useful and traded in to a considerable extent. As in the plains, the season 
when warm garments are requisite is limited, it is natural that this class of manufacture 
should not have received anything like the attention it has in the more rigorous climates 
of northern Europe. 

In the plains no great care is taken of wool, and all that is woven from it is blanketing, 
generally coarse and hard: a finer kind of woolen wrapper called “lohi,” and occasionally a 
coarse cloth or “pattu.” Nothing like the fine broad cloths and tweeds, the soft wool shawls, 
the lambs’ wool clothing, and countless other woolen fabrics of England, are known here. 

One class of woolen fabrics however deserves to be added to the list ; but this is prin- 
cipally carried on in the jails and is the result of European supervision. I allude to the 
manufacture of pile or “Turkey” carpets. These carpets are produced, in a great degree of 
excellence, and some of them have been sent to Europe, where they have fetched high prices. 

To the statement that woolen manufactures receive but little attention in the Punjab 
one general exception must be made in favor of the Hill districts. In these the climate is 
most rigorous, and the dress of the people consists almost wholly of wool, both sheep’s and 
goat’s, hence from the districts of Kangra and Simla, including as they do Spiti, Lahaul and 
Kanawar, the collection contains many specimens of stout and well fulled woolen cloths 
and blankets. The Kashmir territories also exemplify this class to a considerable extent. 

The second division contains a very different class of articles : the fabrics in this 
division are wholly woven of the wool of the Thibetan shawl goat, known as “pashmlna.” 
In it will be found the celebrated shawls of Kashmir, all of which are woven with the finest 
varieties of this wool. In it also will be found the shawls woven by the Kashmiri colonies, 
who have settled at Nurpur, Amritsur, Gujrat, Jelalpur, and other places, who can only 
get the second best wool from the districts of Changthan and Eodok (since the Maharajah 
of Kashmir holds the strictest monopoly of all the finest class of wool that comes from the 
frontier districts of Turfan and Kuchar ) and who strive in vain to equal the bright tints 
and delicate weaving of the genuine Kashmir Shawl. 

In this division will be found all the series of plain pashmina piece goods, such as 
Puttu or cloth, Malida, and Alwan, which also furnishes the ground work of the beautiful 
silk embroidered articles of dress, which are produced so plentifully in Kashmir, Amritsar, 
and Ludhiana. In this division have further been included the well known Eampore 
Chaddur, which from the soft fine texture resemble the real pashmina, though in reality 
they are made of Eampore wool. Many fabrics made of this wool and of the Kirmaui wool 
are called at Ludhiana and elsewhere “ nakli-pashmina ” imitation pashm. 

The third and last division of the class contains all the fabrics made of goat’s hair, 
and camel’s hair, — the coarse ropes so much in use about the Derajat, — the huge bags in which 
merchandise is loaded on to camels, — the ‘ khoorjas ’ or sacks in which the farmers carry 
their grain to market, — the coarse cloths or mats which they spread out to winnow and 
clean their grain on, — and, lastly, the camel hair chogas, and the “bark” or camel hair 
cloth, imported from Kabul and Tiirkistan. 
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Taking these divisions in this order we have. 

DIVISION I. 

Fabkics made oe Sheep’s Wool. 

SUB-CLASS V.-CAEPETS. 


Carpets are called “Kalm”and “KalCcha.” The method of manufacturing the “Kalin” 
or pile carpet is characterized hy that simplicity which is observable in all native loom work. 
The foundation for the carpet is a warp of the requisite number of strong cotton threads 
according to the breadth of the carpet. The warp is however not placed flat on the ground, 
but is worked erect, being attached at either end to two rollers, which are supported between 
the extremities of two upright posts, the lower roller is below the surface of the ground in a 
pit or trench dug out for the purpose, the threads of the warp are passed over this, and reach 
to the upper roller, which is about 5 feet above it, all the superfluous web is wound round 
the upper roller, and as the carpet gets done, the finished work is wound on to the lower roller, 
and more web is unwound from the upper one. The workmen sit in front of the warp on the 
ground with their feet in the tench or pit above alluded to. The process of weaving consists 
in dexterously twisting short lengths of coloured wool into each of the threads of the warp 
in a straight line, so that the two ends of the wool stick out in front. When a whole line is 
completed the (colours chosen being of course regulated by the pattern) the projecting ends 
of wool are clipped to a uniform length, and a single thread of wool is run across the breadth of 
the carpet, between the threads of the warp, just as in ordinary weaving, and the threads of the 
warp are crossed as usual : then another row of ends of wool is put in the same manner, an- 
other line of wool passed between the threads of the warp to keep the woollen tags in their 
places, and so on. The lines of work are compacted together by stricking them with a blunt 
fork or “kangi ” in the manner described in the manufacture of “durrees.” Line after line 
is thus completed, the workmen putting in the proper colours, either by their own know- 
ledge if they are very skilful, or at the word of command of one who ‘reads out’ the pattern. 
When the whole is completed, the surface is clipped or sheared all over, to reduce the pile 
to a uniform length and smoothness, and the carpet is complete. 

Cotton rugs are sometimes made in this way, especially at Multan. A little bunch of 
cotton thread being substituted for the pieces of wool, in the process. Perhaps the best 
carpets of any are made at the Lahore Central Jail. The prisoners here recently succeeded 
in producing pictures of birds, dogs, &c. in the carpet work, almost like the beautiful 
pictures that are so often seen on Brussels and pile rugs in England. 


TIic exhibited specimens of carpeting are 
as follows : — 

203. — [62.59-GO]. 2 carpets, Delhio Jail. 

204. — [5262], Woolen carpet from 
Hansi — Hissar. 

205. — [6263]. Carpet from tire Hissar 
Jail. 

206. — [6330]. Eugs from Niirpur, worth 
Es. 7. 


The following series are from Lahoeu 
Central Jail : — 

207. — [6409]. Large carpet in the pat- 
tern called “ Kandabfiri,” which consists of 
large squares placed diagonally and woven in 
consecutive shades of colour, — it has a very 
rich and pleasing effect, value Rs. 313-5-4. 

208. — [6410]. A carpet in the “new 
shawl ” pattern. This was the pattern sent 
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to the International Exhibition of 1862, 
where it gained a prize. 

209 . — [6411]. Carpet bag, the pattern 
being pictures of dogs, hawks, &c. 

210. — [6413]. A rug, “ shawl ” pattern. 

211 . — [6414]. Two small carriage rugs. 

212 . — [6415]. Seven samples of various 
patterns in Turkey carpeting : some of them 
are European, others native patterns : among 
the samples are also designs of birds, dogs, 
&c., in carpet work, also a new style of 
carpeting in black and white wool. 

213 . — [5809]. Large carpet, Brussels 
flower pattern, value Es. 216, Jalandhar 
Jail. 

214 . — [5810-11]. Are rugs in Persian 
and English pattern by the same jail. 

215 — [6432] . Woolen rugs made by the 
prisoners in the Female Penitentiary Lahore. 

216 . — [6410]. Turkey carpet, in soft 
wool from Yarkand. Exhibited by T. D. 
Forsyth, Ese,, c. b. 

217 . — [6448]. A carpet from Khuttan 
imported vid Yarkand, exhibited by Pundit 
Munphool. 

218 . — [6432], Woolen “ durrees” from 
Bahawalpur, ( Lahore Central Museum ). 

These carpets are made precisely like the cotton 
‘ durree,’ but are of stout woolen thread. There is 
a very cleverly wrought border and fringe to each 
carpet. 

219 .—[6452] . A woolen “ durree ” by 
the Kawalpindi Jail, 


220. — [6454, 5, 6, 7, 8]. Five carpets by 
the Eawalpindi Jail. 

221. — [6403,4]. Two hearth-rugs, of 
various patterns, by the Gujrat Jail. 

222. — [0405.6]. .Small rugs for carriage 
use, by the Gujrat Jail. 

These are accompanied by a sample of the woolen 
thread used in the manufacture (No. 6471) and of the 
raw wool before it is spun into thread (6472). The 
District Jails of Jihlam and Multan also sent 
carpets and mgs. The Multan carpets are of great 
excellence and regularity of make. 

The following District Jails also exhibit 
carpets and rags : — 

223. — [6500-7 and 6509]. Carpets from 
Barkhan, exhibited by Jamal Khan, — Dera 
Gbazi Khan. 

No. 050(1 i^ called ' Lunga.’ value Rs. 24. 

„ 6507 a rug, “ Galioha,” valuing Rs. 12. 

,, 6509 is called Gariri, valuing Rs. 15. 

224. — [0508]. Is a carpet from Bartf, 
sent by the Lund chief. 

225. — [6509-10]. Woolen durrees, lo- 
cally 'called “Phalasi,” value Es. 4 each, 
from Barti and Eajhan, sent by the Liind 
chief and Imdm Bakhsh Kh:in. 

226. — [6523]. Eug from Marwat and 
(6226) carpet from Waziri Hills. — Deputy 
Commissioner of Bannu. 

227. — [6538]. Persian carpet, value Es. 
60, sent by Kazi Nase-ullah Jan •f 
Peshawar. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 

WOOLEN FABRICS OTHER THAN CARPETS. 

As before remarked, the districts of the plains have not attained any great excellence 
in the manufacture of woolen articles, nor are there any variety in the manufactures. The 
collection however represents very well what the present state of the manufacture is. The 
jails will often be found in this, as in the last class, to take the lead in excellence. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the plains during the cold weather natives do not 
like woolen goods, it is only the poorer classes who resort to the kambal or blanket. Every one 
who can afford it, much prefers wearing several thicknesses of cotton cloth, and coats padded 
with cotton wool are universally worn. Of course, pashmina shawls and fine woolen “ lohis ” 
are much used for wrappers, but for all kinds of made up articles of clothing, cotton &c., and 
padded cloths are preferred. The same is observable in the bedding : natives seldom if ever use 
blankets, but prefer the “ razai,” or quilt padded with cotton wool. This preference for cotton 
is quite remarkable ; perhaps it may be due to some extent to the extreme liability of woolen 
goods to destruction in the rainy season from the attacks of moths and insects : the most vigi- 
lant care will scarcely preserve cloth goods from being pierced with holes, while an article of 
cloth left to itself in a box, and not exposed to the sun, will be totally destroyed before the win- 
ter comes round. These facta should not be overlooked is estimating the causes of the low state 
of woolen manufactures in the plains, but these remarks apply to the districts of the plains only. 
The places most noted for woolen manufacture are Sirsa and Rohtak, and also Leia for 
blankets. At these places thick and well felted blankets are made. In general native 
blankets are hard and coarse, the woolen thread is too tightly twisted ; and also the manu- 
facturers take no pains when the blanket is made to cause the wool to felt, that is to make 
the fibres combine together (which they do by virtue of microscopic serratures on the joints 
of the fibres). In Scotland the blankets are felted and softened by a sufficiently disagreeable 
process, which consists in working and rubbing them with putrid urine. lu this country 
the method adopted is to spread the blanket on a previously smoothed and prepared piece 
of ground, and then to moisten them with soap and water and “ rita ” ( the soapnut ) : 
when the mixture is poured on, men tread on and work about the fabric with their feet. 
This has the desired effect, but unless very carefully done, is apt to make holes in the blanket. 

liudhiana may also be mentioned as the seat of a considerable wool manufacture,' apart 
fi om its well known trade in the plain shawls known to Europeans as “ RSmpur Chaddars.” 
From information recently received from the district, I find that the annual import of sheep’s 
wool from Eampur (Bishair) is 250 maunds, worth Rs. 10,000 : this fine quality of wool 
is worked into “ doshalas ” or chaddurs and passes as an imitation of pashmina. The 
annual import of common country wool amounts to 500 maunds, worth also about 10,000 
rupees. Out of these imports goods to the value of 1,30,000 rupees are yearly manufactured, 
and also stockings, and “ pattu ” or cloth, to the yearly value of Rs. 20,000. There are about 
500 shops of wool manufacturers in the city, in which no less than 2,000 ])ersons are employed. 

The large cities of Lahore and Amritsar also have considerable woolen manufactures 
besides their trade in pashmina. Lahore has a special manufacture of Kabuli pashm or 
Kabul wool, which is woven into “ Lahori Chaddars.” 

It will be seen however on a mere glance at the lists, that the hill districts of Kangra 
and Simla, and the Kashmir valle?, produce the greatest variety of woolen fabrics The 
rigorous climate of these more northern districts demands this class of fabric, and moreover 
the extreme scarcity of cotton prevents recourse being had to those kinds of clothing which 
are more in favor on the plains, ° 
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From tlie districts of Kaiigra. and Simla we have not only blankets of various degrees 
of fineness, but series of stout woollen cloths, or flannels termed “patti'i,” and these in 
st;veral varieties. The trade in wool and woollen articles is one of the most important among 
the hill people. 

The woollen fabrics of Kashmir are remarkable for their variety, as well as for the 
closeness of texture From these territories there are striped and checked woollen pieces, 
imitations of Euroijean plaids and checks, flannels and other fabrics, as well as several 
varieties of “ pattu.” 

It is now time to enumerate the samples exliibited under the class, giving the Various 
kinds of articles, as they, are most conveniently grouped together. 

BLANKET, “KAMBHAL” OR “ GALIM." 


They are generally made either of the natural brownish black colour of the wool, or else 
in a check pattern, sometimes but rarely they are white. 

None of them are anything like the Witney blankets of English make ; but they make 
tolerable horse clothing, for which purpose the European community chiefly employ them, 
while the poorer classes of natives wear them as wrappers. 


The specimens were : — 

228. — [6201], Blankets from Delhi Jail, 
value Es. 1-8. 

229. — [6264]. Black, white and check 
blankets from Eohtak. 

Two check blanket.? of superior quality Es. 7 each. 

Four others at Es. 6 each. 

White blanket .at Es. 5. 

Check bliinkct at Es. 4. 

T’he checks are large, in black anti white, black 
ami red, and black and orange color. 

230. — [6278]. Check blanketing at 4 
annas per yard from .Sirsa Jail. 

231. — [6421]. Blanket, Lahore city, by 
Thakuk Das, (coarse, worth Es. 2]. 

232 . — [6422] . Another, inferior, worth 1 
rupee, by Jawinda Mal. 

233. — [6244]. Striped blanket, by the 
same. 

234. — [6425]. Blanket from Kasur, 
black and white. 

235. — [6426 & 27]. Check blankets witli 
crimson border, worth Es. 6, 7 and 0 each. 

236. — [6442]. Lahore coarse blankets 
for use in the Female Penitentiary, made by 
the prisoners. 

237. — [6450]. Eerozp'ur Jail, horse blan- 
ket with rollers and surcingle. 


288. — [6374]. Blanket by Eadha of 
Haryanah. Hushyarpur, worth Es. 1-14. 

239. — [6460]. Do. from Rawulpindi 
Jail, worth Es. 5, other specimens were sent 
from the GnjranwSlla and Gujrat Jails. 

240. — [6474-47]. Jihlam Jail: horse 
cloth and blanket, also white blanket at 9 as. a 
yard, check blanket at 12 as. and black ditto 
at 9 as. a yard. 

241. — [6482]. Blanket, worth Es. 3, by 
Harbans Singh of Nurpiir ( Shahpur dis- 
trict ). 

242. — [6595 & 96]. Pattyala, black and 
white blankets. 

Lor. 

The finer woven woollcm wrapper or cover- 
ing, wasexhiliited in thefollowing varieties 

243. — [6274, 75 it 76]. Lois by Zamw 
Chund and Fattth Chund of Sirsa. 

244 . — [6 129] . Lois, worth Es. 3-8 each, 
by Rauiw Bcksh of Lahore. 

245. — [6.500] . Loi, worth Es. 2-4, from 
Kamalia, Gugaira. , 

246. w-[6531]. “Loi K.ashgari,” value 
Rs. 5, imported from Kashgar, PeshawaS 
Committee. 
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247 . — [6532]. “ Loi Peshawari,” Taluc 

Ea. 7. 

248 . — [6540]. “Black loi,” of Kaghiin, 
Hazara, worth Es. 4. 

249 . — [6541]. “ White do.,” of Pakli, 
worth Es. 3-8. 

Miscellaneous Woollen Manafactures. 

These present a variety of work, including 
some goods machine made (for the first time) 
at Sealkote, includingalso the woollen knitted 
work of various schools and orphanages, and 
other miscellaneous woollen manufactures of 
the plains. 

The various fabrics of the hills and the 
Kashmir valley present so distinct a cliarac- 
ter; that it appeai’eJ proper to separate them 
and bring to an end first the list of goods 
made in the plains. 

250 . — [6272]. Sample of woollen thread, 
Girsa, by Fattih Chund. 

251 . — [6320 & 21]. Gloves by Ahsan 
Seah of Ludhiana. 

262 . — [6310 — ]. Knitted work in 
Berlin wool and worsted, by the pupils of the 
Mission Osphan School, Ludhiana. 

Neckties (various colors). 

Baby’s jackets. 

Gaiters, brown, snuff-colored, blue and 
white. 

Eiding gloves. 

. Baby’s socks, ( various colors). 

Baby’s hoods, ( various colors ). 

Lamp mat. 

253 . — [6389 — 6396]. Knitted wool work 
by the Ambitsar Fdmale Orphanage. 

254 . — [6304]. Eed pattii at Es. 2 per 
yard, by Kala. 

255 . — [6305]. Whke check pattu,at Es. 

1-12 per yard. «• 

256 . — [6.306]. Pattu with long strijies, 
at Es. 1-4 per yard. 


257 . — [6308]. Blue check, at Es. 1-8. 

258 . — [6309]. Black check, at Es. 1-8. 

259 . — [6428]. Sample of tweed or wool- 
len cloth made at the Lahore Central Jail. 

260 . — [6430 & 31]. Knitted wool Work 
by the prisoners of the Female Penitenti- 
ary Lahore, viz., 4 pairs colored wool socks, 

2 pairs knitted wool cuffs. 

261 . — [6444], Scarlet wool tassel, by 
Azimullah, Lahore. 

262. — [6453]. Gambroon, woollen, Ea- 
walpindi jail. 

263 . — [6477]. Sample of woollen thread, 
Jihlam jail. 

264 . — [6481]. Is a sample of dyed 
thread ( woollen ), 

265 . — [6483 and 45]. Tliick felt mgs, 
felt coat and felt saddle cloth, by Ahmad 
Din, of Bhera, Shahpiir. 

This is a thick white felt made in the district and 
a few other places — is a venry nsefnl article, and 
shows that the felting properties of wool are well 
uiideratood. 

Tlie following woollen articles are from 
Gugaira ; — 

266. — [6492]e Pair of “ Kliosa,” or 
mufflers for cattla, from Hujra. 

This district being great in the cattle stealing Irne^ 

( vast herds of both buffaloes and oxen being fed in the 
‘'Bar’ ’ tracts ), the thieves employ woollen muffler* 
to put over the feet of the cattle, which prevents the 
impression of the hoofs in the ground, and thus foila 
the utmost skill of the tracker or “ khoji.’^ 

. 267*— [6494] Namda, or felt for saddle 
cloth, from Syadwalla. . 

268 . — [6495]. “ Khojar,” or saddle pad 
used with native saddle, and made of felt. 

269 . — [6496]. “ Indawajat,” a tliickrug 

or coil of wool worn like a porter’s pack to 
assist carrying a burden on the head. 

270 . — [6497]. “ Tang,” or saddle-girth. 
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271 . — [6501 &c.]. Colored woollen 
threads from Hujra. 

272 . — [6.505]. White woollen thread, 
made in the jail. 

273 . — [6601]. Red braid of English 
wool. Aoea Jail. 

274 . — [6591]. Socksand gloves, exhibited 
by His Highness the Maharajah of Patyala. 

275. — [6520] . Woollen bag, Hera Ghazi 
Khan. 

276 . — [6.521]. Samples of woollen 

thread, Hera Ghazi Khan. 

HILL MAHHFACTHRES IH WOOL. 

The fabrics manufactured in the hill states 
or imported from Kabul and Turkistan, 
&c. are now enumerated : — 

As the term “ pattil ” frequently occurs 
ill the following list, it will be proper to ex- 
plain that woollen cloth is usually woven in 
pieces about J a yard broad, and only a few 
yards long • such a piece is called “ patti 
when 4 or more of these pattis are joined 
together, making a large piece, perhaps 2^ 
or 3 yards broad and from 10 to 12 yards 
long, such a piece is called “ pattu.” The 
“pattu” is folded as often as may be con- 
venient and used as a wrapper. 

The following collection is from Simla: — 

277 . — [6339]. “ Kaddma,” a kind of 
blanket from Basahair, by the Eajah op 
Basahie. 

278 . — [6340]. “ Hura,” a woollen cloth 
of a whitish color, Basahir. 

279 . — [6647]. Blanket from Barraaur, 
by the Rajah op Chambah. 

Pattu is largely imported from Changthan 
and Rodokh, from Ghar or Garo, through 
Leh, and thence by Rampur, especially a 
kind of pattii called “ Thirma” or Balraor.* 

The next series is from Kangea, Kulu 
AND Spiti : — 


280. — [6344] . Blanket from Kulu, value 
Rs. 3. 

281. — [6345]. “Pattu” woollen cloth, 
piece of natural color of the wool from Kulu. 

282. — [6346]. Black patti, from Kulu. 

283. — [6348 & 49], 2 samples of pattis, 
Kulu. 

284. — [6347]. Pattii from Palach, [by 
THE Kangea Local Committee.) 

285. — [6350 & 51]. “ Horan,” woollen 
cloth, from Kulu. 

The wollen cloths of Kulu are all home>made, by 
the 7.emin<lars. who rear vast flocks of sheep. These 
are taken over the snowy raiigfe durinsy the hot season 
to pasture in the mild re^ons of Spiti, Ladakh and 
Changthan. They are shorn twice a year. The 
cloth when made is sold by weight. 

The pattu is worn round the shoulders, and ia 
fastened there by two pins forming a kind of brooch, 
not unlike those worn by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. 

286. — [6352].— White patti, Kulu. 

287. — 6353]. “Pattu Hharidar,” (strip- 
ed wrapper), from Paliich. 

288. — [6354]. White pattii, from Sukait. 

289. — [6355]. “ Safed chadar,” white 
wrapper or loi, from Kulu. 

The following are made in the Hhaem- 
SAiA Jail : — 

290. — [6360]. Patti, “ khud-rang,” i. e. 
natural color of the wool, 1st sort, value 1 
rupee for 2 yards. 

291. — [6361]. Ho. second sort, value 12 
annas for 2 yards. 

292. — [6362.] White patti, 1st sort, 
value 14 annas for 2 yards ; and 

293. — [6363]. Ho. 2ud sort, value 11 as. 
for 2 yards. 

294. — [6364]. “Pattu Gadiyau or Ga- 
dina,” value Rs. 6. 

295. — [6365]. “Pattu Garii or Gariifi. 

The following are from Spiti, exhibited 

by Philip Egeetoi? Esqr. 

2%.— 16369]. Yellow cloth called 
“ Nimbu Sarpu,” value Rs. 2-12 for the 
piece of 7 yards. 


* l®r. Davies’ report on the Trade of the North 
West Frontier, page CCXSXII, Appendix XXIY. 
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297- — [6370]. Eed cloth, ‘ Sarpu MarM.” 
29S. — [6371]. Black cloth, “ Sarpu 

Nakpu,” 

299. — [6372]. Cloth of the natural color 
of the wool (khud-rajig) “ Thirine” ( sic in 
oriijinal catalogue) 

The following fabrics are imported and 
exhibited from the Peshawar District : — 

300. — [6327]. “ Pattu safod,” from 

Kabvd. 

A large quantity of wool is imported from Kabul. 
In Lahore there is a regular mauufacttn o of chadars 
made of “ Kabul pashm,” a vej*y soft wool <'f a 
brownish color, which is however not sheep’s wool, 
but of a goat, resembling the shawl wool. K;ibid is 
also celebrated for its postims, or coats lined with 
the shins of young lambs, which are reared in the 
province of Karakul to the south of Bukhara. 

301. — [6328]. “ Pattu nabati,” vahte 
Es. 60, from Kabul, by Kazi Amir Jan. 

302. — [7616]. “ Choga pattu nakhudi, 
or cloak made of pattu (color of iiakhud or 
gram), value Es. 30. 

303. — [7647]. “ Choga pattii, khud- 
rang,” cloak of natural colored woollen cloth, 
Peshawar, by the Municipal Committee, 
value Es. 25. 

304. — [7649]. “ Choga Kashgnri,” by 
Kazi Nisr-ullah Jan, imported from Kash- 
gar, as its name indicates. 

303. — [76-30]. “Kosa Kandahari,” cloak 
of white felt of Kandahar. 

308. — [6531]. Loi Kashgari wrapper, 
from KasLgar. 

Of otlier Imported Woollen Fatrics. 

307. — [6532]. Loi Peshawuri, Es. 7, of 
local manufacture. 

305. — [6539]. Pattu from Kaghan, Ha- 
zara, value Es. 6. 

The wool of Kaglnin has always heen of excellent 
quality, leoeiitly attempts have been made to further 
improve it by the introduetjon of the ‘Merino’ breed 
of sheep, (see chapter on Wool in Vol. I). 

Tile following is the collection from Kash- 
mir, contributed by His Highness the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir. 


309. — [6565]. “ Salaiig” ( blue or laj-. 
ward! color). 

A very coarse tough clotli made into coats ■worn 
by Patlians : it is also much used by the natives of 
the Thibet and provinces of Ladakh, Balkh, &c. 

310. — [6566]. Another piece of a lilac 
color. 

311. — [6570]. “ Namda,” felt. 

Felt is largely produced in Elchi of Khutan, where 
they also make felt caps, which are used by Euro- 
peans. The import is by Leh. Of other imported 
fabrics several are mentioned as impt>itcd from Yar- 
kund, though they do not reach the Punjab : tlicse are. 
called ‘‘Shim” and “Cam,” fabric of sheep and 
goat's wo<d mixed together, another is called “Khoja.” 
Tliese articles derive their names from the places 
of Huinufat-ture, ( see Mr. Davies’ Report, Appendix 
XXXV page CCXXlX.) 

312. — [6573]. “ Pattii, khud-raug,” re- 
t.ainiug the brownish color of the natural 
hair. 

313. — [6574]. Pattu charkhana, checked 
cloth, value Es. 4-8. 

314. — [6375], White pattu, value Es. 
6-4. No. 6580 is another sample. 

315. — [6576], Khaki, or grey pattii 
striped with a very fine stripe called “ Kalam 
kar” from “ Kalam,” a straight reed to which 
t!>e stripe is likened, see ( No. 6597), No. 
6578 is another sample of this. 

316. — [6377]. Woollen cloth printed 
like a chintz, called *■ pattu chhet.” 

This fabric consists of the ordinary woollen patti 
but stamped or printed with a very small uniform 
pattern. 

It is in general use for making the“firan”or 
long cwat worn by Kashmiris, value Rs. 5-4. 

317. — [6579], “ Pattu Abshar.’’ Com-, 
mon striped woollen cloth or flannel. 

The stripe is in the fabric, like that of the “siisi” 
in cotton, it is a straight plain line, while the “ Kalam 
kar ” stripe is much finer, and the stripe being differ- 
rputly inwoven into the material is not a continaus 
line but appears like a fine waved line or succcssioiii 
of little marks, forming a stripe thus ; — 



Kalam kar. Abshar. 
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DIVISION II. 

Pasiimina Goods. 

SUB-CLASS A-SHAWLS. 

(Doom woven.) 

Both suh-rlasses of this division aro distinguished from the first and the third by the fact 
that they are manufactured from the “ Pashniina” or wool of the shawl goat of Thibet. 

For a minute account of the production of and trade in this wool I must refer the 
reader to the division which treats of flrools, under “ Animal substances used in manufac- 
tures,” in volume I. 

It may however be advisable to recapitulate so far as to remind the reader, that the 
Thibetan shawl wool varies in quality according to the districts it is produced in. There is 
also a difference between the wool from the domesticated goat and the wool from the animal 
in its wild state : the latter is called “ Asli tus.” That, the best, which comes from Turfau, 
Kuchar, IJkturfau, Aksu, Khutan, Yarkand and Kashgar, is strictly monopolized by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir : it is imported from Yarkand via Leh. Indeed, the Maharajah has 
the monopoly of the wool of Changthfin and Bodokh in Thibet. It is exported from Garo 
and goes via Leh to Balti, Kishtwar and Kashmir : a portion of it however is brought down 
by the traders of Eampiir Basahir, and also by the merchants of British Lahaul through 
Ladakh, * and thus the Kashmiri shawl weaving colonies in the Punjab ( of whom more 
hereafter) are supplied. 

Pashmina in its natural state, i. e. before dyeing, when clean, is white, but there is also 
a sort which is comparatively rare, and is of a grey color called Tus,” or “ Tiisha.” This 
is highly esteemed as of exquisite softness. 

The Chaugthan pashmina is of two sorts, ‘ Khulchak ’ and ‘ Kalchak,’ being first and 
second qualities, this is ordinarily white in color. 

A good deal of confusion resul ts from the miscellaneous use of the term “ Pashm ” as 
applied to shawl wool : it will be advisable on first starting to describe the different kinds 
pf soft wool that are in usp. 

1. There is the genuine Thibet shawl wool of Kashmir, of its two kinds, white and tus. 

2. The very rare Ibex wool, which is also of “ tus color.” The costly Ibex shawls of 
Thibet and China are made of this ; this wool is never seen in the Punjab, ])robably rarely 
seen even in Kashmir. A small sample sent to the Kxhibition was obtained Irom Zaugskar. 

3. The Changthani wool, of 2 or 3 qualities, being real shawl wool used by the shawl 
weavers of Amritsar and other places. 

4. The Kirmani wool, a very soft white wool, which is imported from Kinnan, a pro- 
vince of Persia : it is used to adulterate Pashmina at Amritsar and other places. 

5. “ Kabuli Pashm,” a very soft hair of a goat, not unlike the Thibet shawl wool 

only not so fine ; it is principally in Lahore, where it is used for maSing the “ Lahori chadar 
or soft wool wrapper. ■' 

* AH the wool that comes from the Chinese provinces of Eastern Xurkistan and the Panier steppos 
is called in Kashmir, Turfani and Kushari, 
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I have obtained it of two or three qualities, some of them white, other a brownish grey, 
with the ends of the hairs a darker color than the rest, giving it a varigated appearance. 
They call this “ Khud-rang” or “ Ti'isha.” 

It appears that this wool is produced in the mountainous portions of Kandahar and 
Herat. Khelat also produces a fine wool from the fat tailed variety of sheep. 

Also a shawl wool called pat is obtained from Kokan through Bukhara. 

The Kabuli pashm appears to be a goat’s wool and not a sheep’s. 

6. “ Un Eampuri.” A very fine wool is obtained from Eampur probably from 

Changthan and Eodokh, which is worked at Ludhiana as the Kinnani wool is at Amritsar, 
to produce an adulterated or “ nakli pashmma,” in imitation of real pashmina. 

We are at present to consider the fabrics woven of real shawl wool. 

The fabrics may be generally stated to be of two sorts : — 

1st, regular shawls. — The material used for these fabrics is thread very finely spun of 
pashmina, and dyed of various shades ; the weaving is effected in a rude kind of upright 
loom, more like the carpet loom than the ordinary loom for piece goods, but it is distinct 
from either : no shuttle is employed, but the different kinds of colored thread required in the 
jtattern hang down on as many little reels or bobbins, and the pattern of the shawl is indi- 
cated on paper, by a regular pattern alphabet or “memoria technica ” of written signs. 

The other class of pashmma goods are plain and woven in the ordinary way. Fino 
pa.shmina cloth is called “ Alwan this is used for shawls or chadars, plain and dyed of various 
colours, but the same all over. When pashmina cloth is carefully felted aud softened by 
repeated working aud treading with water and “rita” or soap-nut, it shrinks, felts, and 
softens, and is called “ Malida” (literally “rubbed fabric”) ; this is used for a variety of articles 
and fonns the ground-work of the silk embroidered chogahs, capes, jackets, neckties and other 
embroidered fabrics so common in Kashmir, Amritsar and Ludhiana. Thin pashmina “Alwan,” 
generally unprepared, is also the ground-work for the beautiful " Amlikar” work of Kashmir, 
which consists in elaborate patterns and devices in colored silks executed on shawl borders, 
chogahs aud other articles ; this Amlikar is quite distinct from the embroidered fabrics 
j)reviously described, on which the pattern of the silk is always of one color, generally the 
same color as the pashmina or else white or black on a colored pashmina ground. The art 
of this last, rich and beautiful as it is, is utterly inferior to the renowned Amlikar, which is 
unique, and which is practised in Kashmir itself in a style so much superior to any other 
place, that an experienced eye can detect in a moment the genuine work of Kashmir. 

These articles however do not come into this class, but are reckoned as embroidery; it is 
only with shawls woven in a loom that Sub-class A has to do, and only with plain pashmma 
goods exhibited for the sake of the fabrie that Sub-class B contains. 

There are a few miscellaneous fabrics woven of jjashmina in Kashmir, such as “ paripurz” 
an<l some varieties of pashmina cloth introducing checks, and other patterns, but this will 
be noted in situ. 

It only remains to add that the pashmina is the inner wool of the goat. At the com- 
mencement ot summer the animal is shorn with a knife in the direction of the growth of 
the hair, i, e. from head to tail. When this is done the wool is combed down in a reverse 
direction, and this separates almost entirely the upper hair from the wool underneath, the hair 
IS soft and is wrought up into coarser fabrics. The wool is cleaned in the first instance by 
washing with lime-water. 
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In the Punjab, wlien the pashmina is first imported, it is bought up by the wool- 
pickers, who separate the various qualities, the finest wool, the second, and the goat hair, and 
sell these sorted wools to the Kashmiri shawl weavers, who spin it into thread for the different 
kinds of manufactures. 

In the following list the genuine loom-woven shawls of Kashmir are first enumerated. 

Shawls besides having a very considerable number of varieties in form, size, pattern, &c., 
&c., are mainly divided into two classes. 

1st.— Shawls loom- woven, called Tiliwalla, “Till k£r” or “Kaui kar,” whereof the pattern 
is produced in the loom. They are sometimes woven all in one piece, but oftener are woven 
in distinct portions, which are afterwards most skilfully joined together by hand ; the suture 
is so delicate as to be quite imperceptible except on minute inspectiou, and then with 
difficulty. 

2nd. — Shawls “ Amlikar,” wherein the ground work is a plain pashmina piece, and the 
pattern is entirely due to minute and most elaborate needlework in pashmina thread all over 
the whole surface. Borders, which are always made on a warp of silk, are attached to loom- 
woven shawls ; the stiff edging serves to spread out the shawl and make it set properly when 
worn. Shawl borders are made quite separate from shawls and at different localities : no 
shawls, for instance, are made at Sealkote, but shawl borders are. 

This second sort of shawl is not included in this class, which is solely concerned 
with loom-woven fabrics. Tliere is a separate class for needlework done by hand and em- 
broidery. It has been remarked that the shawls of Kashmir have never been equalled 
by the colonies of Kashmiris who have settled in the Punjab ; not only is the Kashmir 
shawl wool finer and purer in thread, but the workmen pretend that there is something in the 
nature of the air and the water of Kashmir which allows of brighter and purer dyeing for 
the thread ; and also the process of washing the shawls, which is quite an art of itself, is 
always better done in Kashmir. 

The very high price of Kashmir shawls even at the places where they are made, has 
often excited wonder * since the actual cost of the raw wool necessary to make a shawl is only 
a few rupees. But it must be remembered, that the wool has to be sorted by hand with 
great labor, and the fineness of the shawl subsequently will much depend on the care bestowed 
on this operation ; next, the fine thread has to be spun with great delicacy : this is done with 
the aid of a common ‘ Charkha,’ as used for cotton, but requires great nicety of work. The 
thread is extremely fine. A pound weight of first class thread will sell .as high as 2b ru[>ees. 
The thread has now to be dyed, which is a difficult operation, and some of the colors are 
costly ( they are all made permanent ) ; and then the weaving process begins : this is slow 
and indefinitely elaborate and difficult in proportion to the intricacy of the pattern. The 
wages of the skilled labor for such work are extremely high. 

Tears of patient toil have to be passed by the apprentice before he is perfect in any one 
branch of the art ; when therefore he does become a practised artizau, his wages must 
remunerate him for the expense and long delay of his education. It is no wonder therefore 
that shawls should be costly. Onto thepricethatthey command wh-sn exported, we mustadd 

* A first rate woven sliawi, weigliiiig 71l)s. will fetch in Kashmir as much as .£300, 

which price is made up of, £ 30, the cost of material. 

150. the wages of labor. 

70, Duty. 

50, Miocellaneous expenses. 


Total, ... 300 
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to original cost, tlie customs duties, the cost of carriage, the risk of robbery — which by some 
routes is great, the risk of the bales dampiug and becoming mildewed inside, the cost of the 
commission charged by brokers who manage the export and sales, besides various other inci- 
dental charges that occur between the workshop of the shawl weaver and the market of final sale. 

Before entering on the list of shawls exhibited, it will be necessary to present the reader 
with an account of the process of shawl weaving. This has been already so well done by 
Moorcroft that it would be hopeless to attempt a better description. As Moorcroft’s work 
is now scarce and inaccessible to the general reader, I shall make no apology for extracting 
his account in extenso : — ■ 


“ The first task of the spinner is to separate the 
different materials of which the fleece consists, usual- 
ly in about the following proportio^is : — 

Coarse hair, ... seers. 

Seconds, or Phiri, .. ... 0^ „ 

Dust and foreign substances, 2| „ 

Pine wool, .., ... ... 2 „ 

6 seere, or 1 tark. 

Much attention is reciuired to free the wool from 
the hair, and the process is a tedious one. The next 
step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity 
of husked rice is steeped in clean cold water, for a 
day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, 
when it is ground or bruised upon a stone slab to fine 
flour. Thiu layers of this and of the picked wool 
arc laid alternately, and squeezed with the hand 
until they are completely intermixed. A little water 
may be occasionally sprinkled over the heap, if the 
weather is hot and dry, else it is not necess&ry. Soap 
is never used, as it makes the wool harsh ; and its em- 
ployment in Hindustan being communicated to the 
Kashmirians, induced them to boast that in this 
matter at least they were more knowing than 
Europeans. After being thus treated for about an 
hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool opened and torn 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and ma<le into somewhat 
square, thin, elastic pads, called Tuinbu In this 
process the Phiri, or second shool, is extricated. 
Though too coarse for fine shawls, it is used in the 
mannfaoture of those of inferior quality, and of a 
strong shawl cloth called pattii. The tumbu is then 
worked out into a thin flat roving, about half a yard 
long, which is called a mala. The mala is folded up 
to the size of the tumbu, and deposited in a deep 
pot of red earthenware, called a taskas, to be out 
of the way of dust or accident till required for the 
spinning wheel. 

The wheel is constructed on the same principle as 
that used in Hindustan, but varying in neatness of 
form and ftni=<h, according to its price ; the rudest, 
the Takhtidar, or Pachindar, costs a half rupee; the 
Katzker, which is the most serviceable, three or 
four rupees : and the Pakchedar, which is used by 
those who .-pin for amusoineht only, costs from six 
to sixteen rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a 
cylindrical tube of straw or reed grass, and instead 
of one line of radii i^r spokes, supporting a continued 
circular wooden rim, there are two jprcular and 
parallel walls of flat spokes in contact at their edges, 
leaving between them at their outer circumference an 
empty space. A hair cord fastened to the loose end 
of the one spoke, is carried across the space or 


trough, to the end of the next spoke but one on the 
opposite side, an*l having been passed round, it re- 
turns to a spoke on the side from which it began. By 
a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a 
surface of hair cord, over which runs a small band, 
that is said seldom to be cut by the friction to which 
it Is exposed. The principle kept in view by this 
arrangement of spindle and of rim, is to produce a 
continuance of soft elastic movements without jerk or 
stiffness, to prevent the yam breaking on the occur- 
rence of any blight interruption in drawing it out. 

Women begin to work at daybreak, continue 
with little interruption the whole day, if not taken 
ofl[“ by other domestic affairs, and extend their labor 
until very late in the night, spinning by mocm-light 
when available, and when they cannot afford to pur- 
chase oil for a lamp. The fine wool is spun coixi- 
monly into about seven hundred gaz, each gaz consist- 
ing of sixteen girahs, about equal to two nails. This 
yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which is cut 
into two Imndred lengths, each length of throe gaz 
and a half ; this measure being snited to the length 
of the warp for a shawl. Prom the Phiri, or seconds 
wool, about one huridred gaz of yarn are also pro- 
duced. The yarn of the fine wool is sold soractimos 
by measure and sometimes by weight. A hundred 
lengths of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each three 
gaz and a half, bring ordinarily seven tangas, or 
about seven-pence. But if the same kind of yarn be 
sold without being doubled and twi.sted, the price is 
regulated by weight, a “pal ” bringing from twelve 
annas to one rupee four annas, according to the 
demands of the market. The yarn from Phiri, ot 
seconds wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz 
employed consists of no more than twelve giraho, or 
nails, that is, of four girahs less than the gaz in 
ordinary use. A hundred yards of Phiri twist, and 
each of two short gaz, or of twenty four girahs, sell 
for one and a half tanga, three pice, or about three 
half-pence. Although calculations upon this matter 
can be little more than approximations, yet three 
pence or three penco-half penny a day, or from tiiree 
rupees to throe rupees eight annas, or from six to 
seven shillings a month, may be taken as the general 
earnings of an industrious and expert spinner in 
Kashmir, out of which, however, must be subtracted 
the price of the wool,* leaving only one rupee eight 
annas for her labor. 

If shawbwool be furnished to a spinner to clean 
and to spin, eight annas are paid for spinning one 
pal, or three and one third rupees weight of yam of 

* Thirty two Tanga or anuas, equal two rupees. 
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the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, spun 
by contract, is paid for by the pao, or quarter of a 
seer, at tlie rate of from two tankas, or four pice, to 
twelve annas per pao. accordinpr to the fineness of 
the yarn ; and the spinning of thi.s quantity into 
yarn suited for shawls will occupy a woman for eight 
days. There are several varieties of thread, dis- 
tinguished by different degrees of fineness. From 
one pao of clean fine shawl wool a spinner will draw 
from a hundred to a thousand threads of three and a 
half gaz each. There is uot such a difference be- 
tween the price of coarse and of fine yarn as might 
be expected, owing to the greater expenditure on the 
former of a material that is dear, and on the latter 
of labor that is cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun 
by men, with a loose spindle like that used in Ladakh. 
These men are called Trakhans, and the yarn thus 
spun ia finest, but very little of it i.s now made. 
Girls begin to spin at the age of ten, and a hundred 
thousand females are employed iu this occupation in 
Kashmir. About one-tenth of this number are sup- 
posed to Spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for 
themselves, or for other members of their families, 
and nine tenths to earn their livelihood. 

The Puimangu keeps a shop for the purchase of 
yarn, but also sends people to collect it from the 
houses of the suinners. who give notice of their 
approach by ringing a bell The yarn is sold to 
the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tanga 
in the rupee. As a large stamp duty is levied on 
shawl-goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yam is forbidden, and prohibition is enforced by 
heavy fine and imprisonment. Much of it is, never- 
theless. exported to those places in tlie Punjab where 
the expatriated weaver.^ have settled. 

Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likely 
to suit the market, the weaver applies to persons 
whose business it is to apportion the yarn according 
to the colors required ; and when this is settled, he 
takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, and each skein is 
delivered to the Rangrez, or dyer. When the body 
of the cloth is to be- left plain, the Phiri, or seconds 
yarn, is alone given to be dyed This is generally 
about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yarn 
used for the cloth, and is preferred for employment 
in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing 
higher, and being, as it were, embossed upon the 
ground. 

The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in clean 
cold water. He professes to be able to give it sixty- 
four tints, most of which are permanent. Each has 
a separate denomination, as for instance : th« crim- 
son is termed Gulaiiar (pomegranate flower) ; the best 
kind is derived from cohineal, imported from Hindus- 
tan ; inferior tints are from Lac and Kirmis (Cher- 
*nc8), distinguished as Kirmisi. Kirmdana, and Kir- 
misi lac, or cochineal and lac oherraes : log wood is 
used for other red dyes ; blues and greens arc dyed 
with indigo, or colouring matter extracted hr boiling 
from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported 
from Multan and Indigo from India. Carth.amns 
and Saffron, growing in the province, furnish means 
of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupa- 
tion of a dyer is invariably hereditary. The whiter 
finer the fibre of the wool, and the finer the 


yarn into which it is made, the more capable it is 
said to be of receiving a brilli.int dye : and this is one 
reason why the fine white wool of the goat is pre- 
ferred to that of the sheep. 

The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for 
the weft. That intended fur the former is double, 
and is cut into lengths of three gaz and a half, any 
thing short of that measure being considered fraud- 
ulent. The number of these lengths varies from 
two thousand to three thousand, according to the 
closeness or openness of texture proposed, and the 
fineness or coarseness of the yarn. 

The weft is made of yarn which is single, hut a 
little thicker than the double yarn or twist of the 
warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at a half 
more than that of the warp. The Nakatu receives 
the yarn in hunks, but returns it in balls : he can 
prepare in one day the warp and weft for two shawls. 

The Pennakamgurn. or warp dresser, takes trom 
the weaver the yarn which has been cut and reeled, 
and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into a 
band of whicli the threads are slightly separate, 
dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled 
rice water After tliis the skein is slightly squccz('d 
an<l again stretched into a baud, which is brushed and 
suffered to dry : by this process each length becomes 
stiffened and s<‘t a]'>art fr-un the rest. 

Silk i's generally u»ed tor the warp on the bord.er 
of the shawl, and has the advantage of showing the 
darker colors of the dyed wool more prominently 
than a warp of yarn, as well as hardening and 
strengthening, and giving more body to the edge of 
the cloth. When the border is very narrow it is 
woven with the body of the shawl ; but when broad- 
er, it is worked on a different loom, ami afterwards 
sewn on the edge of the shawl by the “ rafugar, or 
fine drawer, with such nicety that the union can 
scarcely be detected. The silk is twisted for the 
border warp by the tabgar." The warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowe.st consisting of twenty, and the 
broadest of a hundred thread-^. From the tabgar 
the silk is hai de I to the Alakabaud, who reels it, 
and cuts it ii to the proper lengths. 

The operatio.i of draw'ing or of passing the yarns 
of the warp through the hetldlcs. ia performed pre- 
ci.«ely in the same way as in Europe, and the war]) is 
then taken by the ahal-b.xf, or weaver, to the Iroui. 
The weavers are all male*^, commencing to learn the 
art at the age of ten years. In all tran^a-tiona there 
are two parties, the Ma-.tcr, or U-tad. aiel ihe 
or Shagird, the former being the ('apitalist, the 
latter the nietdiaiiic. Work i^ executed under f('ur 
different conditions. Firf«t, for wages, wlien it al- 
most always happens that a systiun of advances has 
occurred, by which the workman is so deci»ly 
dobted to his employer that he may, in some sort, 
be considered as his bond-slave. Secondly, upon 
contract, of which the common term is, that one pn-o 
Is paid for every hnndred needles carrying colored 
yarn that shall have been each once passed ronnd as 
many varns of the warp. Third, a sort of partner- 
ship, in which the Ustad 3nds all the material, and 
the workmtMi give their labour. When a -bawl is 
sold the outlay of the Ustad is dedm-t.-d from the 
price, and the remainder is divided into h\ e =<haros, 
of which one goes to the master, and the otlicr buir 
to the workmen. The fourth mode i:: an equal divi- 
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sion of the proceeds , in which case the master not 
only finds the materials, bnt feeds the workmen. 
Three men are emidoyed au embrt'ideTod shawl 
of au ordinary pattovn for three moiiths, but a very 
rich pair will occupy a shop for eighteen months. 

The loom diflors not in principle from that of 
Europe, but is of inferior workraanshiu. . An U-tad 
has from three to three hundred in hi* establishm?iit. 
and they are generally crowded together in long low 
apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, 
the nakash, or pattern drawer, and the tarah-gui’u, 
and talini'gin-u, or persons who determine the i)ro- 
Xiortion of yarn of different colors to be employed, 
are again consulted, The first brings the drawing 
of the pattern, in black and white. The tarah-guru, 
having well considered it, points out the disposition 
of the colors, beginning at the foot of the pattern and 
calling out the color, the number of threads to whiidi 
it is to extend, that by which it is to be followed, 
.Rn<l so on in succession, until the wht»le pattern has 
"been descinbed. From his dictation, the talim-guru 
WTitcp down the partivulars in a kind of character or 
short hand, and delivers a copy of the document to 
the weavers. 

The workmen prepare the tojia, or nee lies, by 
arming each with colored yarn of the weight of 
about four grains ; these needles, without eyes, arc 
made of light, smooth wood, and have both their 
sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their bocom* 
iug rough or jagged through w-irking. Under the 
superintendence of tarah-guru, the weaver-i knot the 
yarn of the tuji to the warp. The face or right side 
of the cloth is placed next to the ground, the work 
being carried on at the back or cevor-ie, on whi<di 
hang the needles in row, and differing in number 
from four hundred to fifteen hmulrcd, according to 
the lightness or heaviness of the embri.idiuy. As 
soon aa the U-'tad is -atisfied that the work i*f one 
line or woof is completetl, the comb i» l)ivnight 
down upon it with a vigour and repetition apparent- 
ly very disproportionate to the ilelicaey of the 
mateiials. 

The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, 
one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, or of four 
The former was, in past times, wrought to a great 
degree of fineness, but it has been of late lo.^s in 
demand. The various twilled cloths are usually 
from five to twelve girahs, or nails wide, shawls 
are twilled, and are commonly about twenty-four 
nails brt)ad and differ in their extent of field. Two 
persons are employoil in weaving a cloth of this 
breatlth. One throws the shuttle from the edge as 
far as ho can a<T('.sH the warj), which is iisii.ally about 
half way. It is there seized bv the seciuid weaver, 
who throws it onwards to the opposite edge, and 
thou returns it to his <*oiupanit)n, who. in hi'* turn, 
intro, lacing his fingers into the warp, ftjrwanls the 
shuttle to the edge whence it started, and then re- 
commences the operation. The cloth thus made is 
frotpieutly irregular, the threads of some parts of 
the woof being .1 riven np J^ghtly. and in others left 
open, from which results a -uccc.-^'^inu of bands, suf- 
ficiently distieguish.ibh; whiKt withouV colour, but 
still more ob\iuus wlieii 'ly{>,I. The open texture is 
in a degree remediable by the iiitr*Klnction of fresh 
threads ; hut there is no sntficient cure tor that 
which has been much compacted. One might be led 


to suspect that there existed some ladi'Hldofectiro- 
noss ill the principle of this ni,>de </t \’\eaving not 
readulv n.ast»we<l, were not pieces of cloth found 
oceasioually of au aluiost perfect regal.n ny of texture- 
But the greatot irregularity is di-eoverable in those 
shawls wliich have the deepest and heaviest borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an 
observation somewhere made, ot the artist being so 
much eiigrosKud by attention to the work of the 
jiattern as to neglect the structure of the field. The 
edge of the warp iu the loom is filled with the heavy 
threatl of the ]>hiri, or se(;onds yarn, charged also 
with colour, so tliat in a few lines the front of the 
worked part advances beyond that of the plain part 
or field, and an endeavour to equ dizo tlii.s betiays 
the weaver into a work which proves fruitless ; and, 
iu general, the heavier the enibroidiry on the border, 
and, of course, the higher the price of the shawl, the 
less regular is the structure of the cloth. 

Such, ind‘»od, in some instances, is the degi*adation 
of the cloth in the field, as to imluce some fortign 
merchants to cause it to bo reim>ved. and another 
piece to be engrafted within the edge of the border. 
But in this case there is no other remedy than in a 
judicious selection of a sheet of the same breadth and 
I fineno'i.s ; for, although two breadths of the narrow 
I cloth might fit the vacant space, yet the.<e must be 
joined by the rofng.^l■' iu tho middle, and although 
this can he so <loue that the band differs not in thiek- 
1 ness from the rest of tho cloth, yet tho j<»int is dis- 
I cerniblc when held between the eye and the light, 

' fr )m the threads in tho joined breadth being not 
! continuous in the sani*^ line, whereas any irrogu a.it\ 

, of this nature is drowned in the edge of tho border. 

1 The bo^t practice to ensure a good field seems to 
I consist in weaving tho border, iu every case, separ- 
atelv, and inserting the field by the rofugar. 

I 'VVlion finished, tlio shawls are submitted to the 
I purn^gar or cleaner, whose business it is to free the 
' fchawl trom diricoloured hairs or yarn, and from ends 
or knots : he either pulls them out severally with 
a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the 
cloth wifh a sharp knife ; any defects arising from 
either operation are immedately repaired by the 
rofugar. At this stage of the manufacture the 
shawls are sent to the Collector of the stamp duties, 
by whom an ad valorem duty of tweuty-six per cent is 
levied, and each piece is then stamped and registered. 

The goods are now handed over to the wafarosh, 
or person who has advanced money on them to the 
manufacturer, and to the mokkim, or broker, and 
I these two fix the price, ainl effect the sale to the mer« 
j chant ; the former charges interest on his advancos, 
tho latter a commission, varying from turo to five 
per cent. The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, 
and often in pieces, and the fine drawer and wa&her- 
man have still to do their part. 

"When partly washed the dhobi brings the shawla 
i to the merchant, that tiiey may be examined for 
any holes or imperfections ; should such occur, they 
are remedied at the expense of the seller : if there 
are none, the washing is completed. This is dene 
with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously, to 
white parts alone, and never to embroidery : coloured 
shawls are dried in the shade : white ones ars blea^sh- 
ed iu the open air, and their coluir is improved by 
cxpoduic to fume-; of sulphur. After being washed> 
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the ?ha^ls are :-tretehe<i in a manner wliieli an'>wer?. i 
in some tlcgroe to ealemlering- a ^voo^]el) cylinuer I 
in two parts is eiuiiIoycMi for tliis piu-jmse. round I 
■which the folded so as not to he <juite as broad 1 

as the oyliiiiier i» long', is carefully wrai>ped. fjeing 
occaoionaily damped to make it fold tighter ; the 
end is sewn down two wedges are then gradually : 
driven between the two part^ of the cylinder at the 
open extremities, so as to foree them asunder, and 
the surrounding tohUof tlio .‘ihr wl are thu- stretched 
to as great an extent as is coiisistont with ita texture, 
d'he piece remain^ in thi< state f<)r two days, when 
it IS removed to bo packed. The packages are of 
Tarious dimension?, but tliey are formed on one indn- 
ciple : tne shawla are separated by sheets of smooth 
glazed, and coloured paper, and tlioy are placed ‘ 
between two ouiooth planks of wood, with exterh-r [ 
transverse ba.?, winch. pr< jeetieg beyond the planks. I 
offer a purclia.-^e for cords to tie them together : the ! 
whole H ihcn placed in a press, or under heavy ' 
v.eigiics i<u some days, when the planks are with- 
drawn, the bale i> sewed r.p ir. ^tro' g ch Ih. and t)ie | 
whole IS sewed up biuoothly and tightly as possible [ 
in a raw hide, which, contiacting in drawing, gives i 
to the contents of the package a remarkable tlegrce ; 
of comiiaetne.^s and pr<-)tt tiMH. i 

An immense variety of articles of shawl stuff are ! 
manufactured in ixashmir, be. ide.? t’.io shawls them- i 
solv<.'8 ; of them also tlim’e are t .vo chief s aide tic's, tlu'^e 
made in the inaniier ilesi-nhed. and tlic woiko<l shawl 
(doahaliamlip in vvlucli the wliule of t lie embroidery ns 
worke I on the cloth, with nee lies having eyes, and | 
with a particular kind of woollen tiiread., iii>lead of | 
the ailk employed in tin u-u.il cmbr‘'i.]cT*.d work. 

Ill the amh ahawl the pattern, which is in every < ) 

delineated, luit w im h at the lowiii is load «'>ft in ccitniu 
tecuiucai terms from a liook, is covered with trc> ?- 1 
parent paper, upon wnich the outlinet' of the eoin- j 
po.-itum are .-'hgiuly traced WTth acbarc<»al twig jiud | 
the tia4 ed iuio.'s arc jiennauently detincil by b« ing 
piTckc-d through with a .■-uiall needle. The cioth in- i 
tended to receive the pattern is rul>bed strongly upon '• 
a suiootii pi.iiik. witli a piece of highly polislied , 
agate or cornelian, until it is perfectly even and regu- j 
iar. ihe pricked pattern is then stretched upon the 
cloth, and ?..me tine colored powder, charcoal, or 
chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which pene- 
trating through the holes, transfers the outline to 
the cioth underneath. This is next more accurately 
delineated with some coloured powder rendered tena- 
cious by mucilage of gum arabic. which, when the 
work is completed, is readily detached in dust by 
the hand. 

The use of patterns by the chain stitch embroider- 
er, and the cai-pet -vveuver of Kashmir, is more 
restricted to a confined number of forms, by being , 
transferred from a w'oodcii block to the cloth, in j 
regard to the former, and to paper in respect to the 
latter. 

i’he following are the chief articles of this manu- 
facture, with their usual prices. 

Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this 
manufacture, and have different names, according to 
their nature and quality, as plain white coloured, j 
wnbroidered in the loom, or by the hand with the [ 
Jieedle : viz ; — j 

■Pattu Pashtnini, sometimes made of ' Asal tus/ hut ■ 


more fre.piently of the coarse kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length four gaz, and in breadth one and half gaz. 

Thi** i.s thi'*k. ancl used a? a blanket, or for outer 
clothing. Price fro u 5 to G rupees per gaz. 

iihaia phiri, its nane denotes, is made of phiri, 
or of *3ei*ouds wool. Its length is from throe and a 
ha.lf to four gaz. and breadth one and a half gaz. 
Piice from 2o to 30 per piece. 

Alwan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl-wool, 
without fl.owr‘ 1 ', border, or other ornament, differs in 
length, Imt is twelve girahs in breadth, and is used 
for turbans and for dyeing. Price from 3 to 6 rujices 
per gaz. 

Jowliar Shala Sadu, or shawl with a narrow edging 
of coiore 1 yarn, is from three and a half to three 
and three quarters gaz in length, and one and a half 
in brea Ith, price from 50 to 60 rupees per piece. 

As all the following shawls are of the same di- 
mensions, viz , throe and a half gaz in length, and 
o i-f and a half gaz in breadth, it unnecessary to 
alHx the mcasni*es to their several names. 

Sliala hashiadar, is edged by a single border, 60 
t3 70 rupees 

Shala dohashiadar, has a double border, 40 to 70 
rapoc'. 

Shala cliahar habhiadar, has four borders, 60 to 
7 ) rup.*es 

Ha'.hialar IChosar, or Khalil Khani, has two 
b-.>r<]cr-i and tw*> tanga, sometimes with, at others 
without, a ftower in the corner®, 40 to 50 rupees. 

Ha^hUdar kiungreedar. Thi? ha^ a border of the 
u 'Ual 1 jrm with another within side, or nearer to the 
niid lie. ros.?r.ibling the crest of the wall of Asiatic 
forN famished with narrow niches or embrasures 
f >r walls pieces, or matchlocks, whence its name ; 100 
to 150 rupees. 

Dlioiirdar. lias an ornament running all round the 
p’aa-.vl, betw..on the border and the field, 20D to 2,000 
rupee? i»er pair. 

Matiiamlar has flowers or decoratiens in the 
imd lie of the field ; 30.) to 1,800 rupees per pair. 

ChaiiJdar. lias a circular ornament or moon in the 
centre of the fiield ; 500 to 1,5 JO rupee? per pair. 

Chautahi.lir has four half moons, SoO to 1,500 
rupee 5 per pair. 

Kunjbnthadar, has a group of flowers at each 
corner, 200 to 900 rupees per pair. 

Alifdar, ha® green sprigs without any other colour, 
on a white ground or field ; 120 to 1,150 rupees per 

pair. 

Kaddar, has larger groups of flowers somewhat in 
the form of the cone of a pine, with the ends or 
points straight, or curved downwards. 

Dokaddar, has two heights of such groups ; Se- 
kaddar has three rows ; and .so on to five and up- 
wards : lu the latter case, however, the cones are 
somewhat small ; 100 to 800 rupees per pair. 

The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by 
different names, as Pala, Hashia, Zanjir, Dhour, &c.> 
and these are divided into different parts. By the 
term Pala is meant the' whole of the embroidery at 
the two ends, or, as they are technically called, the 
heads of tue shawl. 

The Hashia, or border, is disposed commonly one 
at each side in the whole length, and if double or 
triple; gives particular denominations to the ahaad* 
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The Zanjir, or chain, runs above and also below 
the principal mass of the Pala, and as it were con- 
fines it. 


The Dhour. or running ornanient, is situated to 
the inside in regard to the Hashia and tl»e Zanjir, 
enveloping immediately the whole of the field. 

The Kunjbutha, is a corner ornament, or cluster- 
ing of flowers. 

The Mattan, is the decorated part of the field or 
ground. 

Butha, is the generic term for flowers, but is 
specifically applied, when U'jed alone, to the large 
cone like ornament which forms the most prominent 
feature of the Pala. Sometimes there is only one 
lino of these ornaments, extending from the lower 
Zanjir to the upper one When there is a double 
row, one above the other, the Butha is called Dokad, 
Sehkad, up to five, after wkioh it takes the name of 
Tukadar. 

Each Butha consists of three parts ; viz. the pai 
or foot, or pediment of leav^^s generally ; the shikam 
or belly, and the sir or head. The head is either 
erect, or straight, or inclined. If the butha slope 
generally, it is named butha kaj. The shal or ret, 
is the work which separates the different huthas. 
but sometimes the iutei*sti''G is witliout ornament. 

Jamawar. signifies literally a gown piece. The 
length of this cloth is three and three quarter gaz, 
and the breadth one and a half gaz. 

This article hranebes into many varieties, as 
Khirkhabutha. large compound flowers, consisting of 
groups of smaller onc^. It is used by the Persians 
and Afghans. 

Rs. per piece. 


Rezabntha. small flowers thickly sot,,.. 
Shaldar, net work, 

Islimi, 

Mehramat, 

Khatherest, 

Hlarpech, 

Kahnkar, 

Laklio Angur, 

Ohaporast, 

Dogul, Sohgul, Chahargul, &c., 
Barghebed, 

Gulieaut, 

Bnazdhekhat, 

Dnazdehrang, 

<Tuleparwane, 

Kacidhar, 

Kayhnma. Subzkar Safed, 


200 to 700 
500 to 1.700 
250 to 400 
150 to 300 
150 to 750 
200 to 350 
300 to 1,000 
300 to 500 
300 to 7,000 
500 to 1. 000 
250 to 400 
200 to 900 
700 to 1 .500 

SOO to 1^400 

300 to 450 
300 to 2,000 
120 to 130 


These are made by the shawl weaver alone 
largely into HindnsUn, wliere thev are dyed 
praall green flowers being previou.slv tied up in h 
»^11 kzjot.s. .50 as to be protected from the actioi 
the dye, and are of course, when united e 
eurrouuded by a smaU white field. Smj»ll eve 
spots of yellow, red, and of other colours, are s 
posed to harmonize with the green flowers and 
ground, and these are added by embroiderer* 


Kasabeh, or rumal, women’s veils, square .shawls. 


These are from ono and a half to two ajid a half gaz 

square and are called : — 


Khathdar, 

.. Rs. 300 to 500 

Mehramat, 

.. „ 150 to 300 

I'ilinii, with the thirteen other pat- 

terns of the Jama wars ; and in ad- 

ditiiui there are, 


Chaharbagh, 

.. „ 300 to 350 

Hashia, 

.. „ 100 to 175 

Ohand, 

. „ 50 to 200 

Chautahi, 

.. ,, 150 to 400 

Shash Mantahi, 

.. „ 250 to 200 

Peringi, 

.. „ 100 to 500 

Exported chiefly to Russia, 



Tara Armeni, 100 to 250 rupees; exported chiefly 
to Armenia, and Persia. 


Tara Rnmi, 120 to 300 rupees; exported chiefly to 
Turkey. 

Sada, 12 to 15 rupees ; for domestic use. 

Shamlas. or girdles for the waist, worn by the 
Asiatics, are eight gaz in length, and one and a half 
gaz broad, and of various colours and patterns, and 
varv from 50 to 2,000 rupees a piece, according to 
the richness of the work. 

Doshala. or shawls, which cimtain three palas in- 
stead go only to Tibet, and sell for 10 J t ) 1 5u rupees . 

Gosbpech. or jiatka or turbans, are in length from 
eight to ten gaz, breadth one gaz, and of all colours ; 
one variety has two )>alas, two zanjirs, and two 
ha-hias. 1 50 to 800 rupees. 

Mauilila. another variety, sometimes has a zanjir, 
u:.d sometimes withoutthis ornament. This latter 
: i^ fi*om eight to ten gaz in length, and about twelve 
' giras broad, 45 to 70 rupees. 

I IChalin Pashmina, shawl carpet. This is sold at 
! 20 to 40 rupee** the square gaz of only three quar- 
[ tcra, and is niade of any size in a single piece. 

I Nafcash, trowsers. Some are with, others without, 

I seams. The former are made of two pieces, which 
' are «!cwu together Ijy the refugar, the latter by tha 
I jarab saz, or stocking maker ; 200 to 500 rupees a 
j pair. 

I Chaharkhana, check cloth. Length indefinite ; 

I broadth one and a half gaz, used by women ; 5 to 
i 10 rupees per gaz. 

I Lungi, girdles, length three and a half gaz, breadth 
I one and a half gaz. These differ from Shamlas by 
being in narrow check and bordered by lines of 
diflerent colours ; 50 to 70 rupees. 

Takhin, caps, 8 annas to 4 rupees. 

Jarab, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, 
flowered and striped ; 1 to 5 rupees. 

Moze Pashmina, long stockings, 5 to 25 rupees. 

Sakab Posh, canopies, 300 to 1,500 rupees. 

Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Same 
price as Jamawar by measure. 

Kajiari Asp, saddle-cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil, elephant’s housing, ditto. 

Balaposh, Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet, 300 to 
1,000 rupees. 

Guluband, cravat, 12 to 300 rupees. 

Pistanband, neckerchief, 5 to 15 rupees, 

Langota, waist-belts, 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths left long in the nap to line pelissesi 
500 to 1,000 rupees. 
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Paipech, leggings. Length twe gaz, breadth one 
gira, of all colours, 2 to 10 rupees. 

Yezar, or Izarband, waUt strings, 1 to 15 rupees. 
Takkia, pillow bier Same price as Jainawar. 
Kbalita, bags or purses, 8 annas to 2 rupees. 
Kabbar Posh, sbroufls or covers for tombstones. 
Same price as Jainawar. 

Takposli, covers or hangings in front of recesses 
or cupboards. 

Aukhwanposh, dish covers or napkins, of various 
qualities and patterns, from from 30 to 500 rupees a 
piece. 

Tlie following were imported from Kashmir 
by Messrs. Devi Saha and CnAiiBA Mal 
of Amritsar ; — 

318 . — [7141 it 42]. Long shawls. 

319 . — [7113 & 74]. Square shawls. 

320 . — [6402-0405]. Shawls, long and 
square, Kashmir, by Government Tosha- 

KHANA. 


The series oxliihited by His Highness the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, were as follows : — 

321 . — [7347]. Shawl of colour called 
Mushki, a kind of maroon, worth Es. 1,250. 

322 . — [7348]. Shawl, “ Shal khardar,” 
value Es 1,000. 

323 . — [7349], Shawl, -‘Surahi dar,” 

value Es. 1,000. 

324 . — [7350], Shawl, rose color ground, 
value Es 725. 

325 . — [7351], Dark brown shawl, 

(Mushki), value Es. 845. 

326 . — [7352]. Shawl iu turquoise blue, 
(zangari), value Es. 945. 

327 . — [7353]. Another worth Es. 950. 

328 . — [7354]. Another, “Mushki” color, 
value Es. 800. 

329 . — [7355]. White Jamawar or long 
piece of shawl stuff, sti'iped iu the “ Kalam- 
kir ” style, value Es. 1,109. 

330 . — [7357]. “ Jorah ShSh Pasand,” 
Gulanar, pair of scarlet long shawls, value 
Bs. 900. 


331 . — [7358]. Pair of grey do., value 
Es. 256. 

332 . — [7359]. Pair of scarletdo.jhashiya- 
i- e. with worked border, value Es. 210. 


333 . — [7361]. Pair of scarlet shawls 
called “kad-diir,” value Es. 87-8. 

334 . — [7632]. Pair with scarlet borders 
ou all four sides, “ chiirhashiya gulanar, ” 
value Es. 134. 

335 . — [7633]. Eumalor square shawl, 
color “Mushki,” value Es. 825. 

336 . — [7634]. Another, worth Bs. 850. 

337 . — [7635]. “Eiiinal safed khardar,” 
with white edging, value Es. 700. 

338 . — [7638]. White Eiimal, worth 
Es. 600. 

339 . — [ 73691 . Eumal, rose color, worked 
with gold, ‘ Zarkar,” worth Es. 250. 

340 . — [7370]. Eumal, rose colored, of the 
sort called 'Mukhtar shalii,” worth Es. 200. 

341 . — [7373] . White Eiimal, with edging 
“Kinara diir,” value Es. 100. 

SHAWLS WOVEN IN THE PUNJAB. 

In turning next to the samples of shawl 
weaving in the Punjab it will be interesting 
to offer a few remarks on the colonies of 
Kashmiris who have emigrated from their 
home and settled iu the great cities of Amrit- 
sar. Ludiauah, Jalalpur in the Qujrat district, 
Dinanagar — (Gurdaspur district), Niirpur 
and Tiloknath (Kaugra district), and a few 
other places where small bodies of Kashmiris 
are to be met with, as iu Lahore. 

These people are known by their fair com- 
plexion, their peculiar dialect, their way of 
closely shaving the head and wearmg small 
skull caps. 

In Nurpiir especially, they arc quite the 
characteristic feature of the place. 

These people have emigrated at various 
times from Kashmir, but especially in the 
time when General Mihan Singh was Gover- 
nor of Kashmir under Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, between thirty and forty years ago, 
at which time a fearful famine raged in 
Kashmir and numbers of the people emi- 
grated to the Punjab. 
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The following extract from Mr. Barnes’ 
report on Kangra, is priinarilv applicable to 
tlie colonies in that district, at Tilokinitli 
and Nurpur, but the author’s remarks are 
equally true of Kashmir colonists generally. 
They maintain their distinctive habits where- 
ever they go. 

“ The KashmlrJs reside almost exclusively in Nur- 
pur and Tilokiiath There are a few scatteied fami- 
lies in other parts of the district, but not oxi’cedinjj 
a hundred tegether. The total number of Ka'^h- 
mirls is 6,Go6. They are divided among tliem-'elvea 
into several gradations, and like all Musulmaii races 
have no restrictions on marriage, ex.eept immediate 
relations, marriages with first cousins are liot only 
allowable, but frequently occur They are almost 
exclu-^ively employed in the shawl trade. There are 
two classes in the profession, the master workmen, 
or “Ustada,” and the apprentices or * Shagirds. ” 
The former supply the capital, and the apprentices 
earn their livelihood by task work. The more opulent 
Kashmiris not only keep large maunfnetorios for 
shawls, but trade in wool and other produce of 
La.lakh and Chinese Tartary. The rooms devoted to 
the workmen, are long apartments with looms placed 
in the centre, and benches ranged parallel tor the 
weavers ; they are well lighted and airy The work- 
men, all males, sit hard employed the whole dav, and 
sometimes enliven the labor by singing chorugos. 
They are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very- 
deficient in personal courage, but so litigious, that 
their disposition for law has become a provorb. It is 
a common ^aying that two old women will wrangle 
all day till night sets iu ; they will then call a truce, 
and put a stone down in token of the armistice, 
next morning the stone i^ removed and the dis- 
pute is renewed with doublo acrimony. The men 
fight with each other, and it h not uncommon for 
one to bite off the ear or no-e of bi-antagoni-t. The 
apiirenticcs wiil often receive iulvam’es and ah 
Bcoud, and the master workman cheats his labourers 
by withhol'li -g thoir just ‘l’ip«. They are remark- 
able for their ^rty aiidiminouest habit-^. The women 
wear a wadded re I cap, and n loose linen frock, 
quite open to the wind, filthy, aoid unbeconiing. 
The men wear better clothes ami are remarkable 
for high foreheads and jowish features. They speak 
a dialect intelligible ordy to themselves, though 
they are also conversant with the vernacular. The 
shawls of Nfirpur and Tilokuath are not much prized; 
the work is inferior, but the groat cause of inferiority 
is the liardno.-«s of the water, which communicates a 
ronghiios’’ to the shawls, greatly detracting from 
tlu’ir marketable value.* The Kashmiris thcni’-olves 
Kay that there is no water like the river Jbelnm, and 
that file superiority of the shawls of the valley is 
mainly ascribable to the virtue of the water. The 
weavers of Kashmir possess also greater artistic qua- 
lifications. since none but tfle worst, who fail to get 
a livelihood in their native countrj', would consent to 
leave the charming valley for the heats of the Punjab 
and the discomforts of a strange country. The 

* This at least ssK^id to bo the cau^e. B. P, 


I pre-sent population con«iats almo^^t entirely of the 
{ descendants of original emigrants, and are now 
I acclimated. They still letam the dress and dialect 
of Kashmir, and are constantly reinforced hy new 
! arrivals from the valley. In the cold winter months, 

I the women adopt a peculiar custom of carrying 
I und«*r their frocks little pans of heated cliaronal over 
whi'-h they warm their hands, and maintain the 
1 circulatloii like English ladies with their muffs.” 

I Tue sliiiwls of Nurpur are scarcely ever 
! found in the foreign market, while those of 
I Amritsar and Gujrat are sold in London 
and in Fraiu'e in conshlerable numbers : 

' reeeutlv however they have fallen somewhat 
into disrepute. 

! In the case of Amritsar this is said to 
j owing to the adulteration of the wool, of 
i which I shall s])eak presently. 

I Ju Giijrat it is partly owing to this cause- 
and partly to that inferiority which the shawls- 
markedly display in contrast with those Irom. 
Srinagar. 

Tiie Deputy CommissionerofGujrat, writing 
in August 18GI, iiiforinecl methat the weavers- 
of Gujrat and Jalalpur were in a very depres- 
sed state ; at the last sale in London, the 
; Gnjrat shawls had sold at a loss of four ans,. 

! in the rupee, and those of Amritsar at a loss of 
I Sans, or 50 per cent., the Kashmiri genuine 
! shawls redlining a profit of lio per cent. 

In Ludhiana there are as many as 50Oshops 
of pashmina workers, giving occujuitiou to 
more than a thousand persons ; the regular 
pattern shawl is much less woven than ^daia 
pashiniua alwau, gloves and stockings, &c. of 
pashuiiua thread. Of these fabrics about lis. 
70,000 worth are anuuallyexported,.butby far 
the largest manufacture is that of the shawls 
and chadars made of soft Eampuri wool, and 
which is often passed off as pashmiua or 
genuine shawl wool. Of these fabrics no less 
than 1,80,000 rupees worth are annually 
made and exported. The import of real paali- 
mina wool from Rampur amounts to about 
30 or 40,000 rupees a year, that of Rampuri 
wool about 20,000 rupees. A number of 
“ Rampur Chadars are however made of 
real Kashmir pashm. 
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The Amritsar shawl weaving approaches 
nearest in excellence to the Kashmir valley. 

In this city also several European mer- 
chants and agents have done much in super- 
vising the manufacture and in furnishing 
designs. 

Some of the shawls exhibited in the collec- 
tion were of great beauty, very far superior 
to many of the samples from other cities. 

The number of Kashmiris in the Amritsar 
district is large. According to Mr. Oust,* * 
the total number of hott^es of Kashmiris or 
Shal baf, is G,403, of which 5,111 are in the 
city itself. 

Amritsar besides being the seat of manu- 
facture is also an emporium of the Kashmiri 
shawl trade. Of late years tlie shawl manu- 
facture of Amritsar had tleteriorateJ so from 
the use of mixed or adulterated pashm, tliat 
the trade was threatened with extinction in 
Eiu’ope ; large meetings were accordingly 
held at Amritsar with a view to the adoj>tion 
of measures to prevent adulteration. It is 
proposed to effect this by a provision of con- 
tract law, which should compel persons under 
contract to furnish only geuuiiio wool. It 
was also proposed to establish a guild or trade 
company, who should Iiave a stamp or mark 
to be affixed as a warrant iii all genuine 
pashmiua articles. The Indian Penal Code 
would then become usefully operative, inas- 
much as it provides ft>r the punishment of 
persons who affix a false trade mark, or a 
mark indicative of an article being of a 
certain quality when in reality it was inferior 
or adulterated. 

I here extract a portion of the ju'occediugs 
of one of these great meetings held in 1801, 
which contains an extract from the remarks 
madeby theLondon Brokers, Messrs. Brown, 
Buckley & Co. of Great Tower St. London, 
on the adulteration of Amritsar shawls 

* Statistical Report of Amritsar Division, 1861, 

Appendix Vlll. 


I “ Hever has heen so larg-e a proportion of coarse 
and defective shawls ; ond in addition to the^former 
I irregularity in the work, nianufacturera are now 
making use of a coarse s >rt of fsheop's wool, which 
they work np with the pashm ; the effect of all this 
has at length paralysed the trade, buyers viewed 
these shawhs as altogether unmerchantable, only to 
bo purchased at an enormous reduction from their 
former rates. 

“ The fact of the deterioration of the trade, especial- 
ly as reganls the Umritsur manufactures, being estab- 
lished beyond the shadow of a cavil, the question of 
I the alleged and actual cause of this deterioration 
I was entered into at considerable length by the meet- 
I ing, and while it was admitted that some amount of 
I over-trading and haste in making up goods to be in 
I time for the recent auctions ha4l probably affected the 
i later sales in Loudon, it must be conceded that there 
j is too much reason for agreeing with the brokers 
I that a considerable and fraudulent admivturo of 
I coarse sheep's wool, such as Kinnanee ( Per.sian ) 

I Thibet, and even country lamb’s wool had taken 
j place. On the other hand it was maintaine<l that 
‘ there are two material obstacles in the way of cor- 
i rooting the evil. These the meeting deemed it 
right to place in a most prominent point of view, 

! They arc • —First the dilBculty of as -ertaining even 
by the most experienced jmlges before shawl goods 
are washed and exposed for a while to the action of 
] the air. the amount of admixture if any that may 
I have taken place in the weaving of shawls ; —and it 
i ma\ be here mentioned that the length of the staples 
i of sheep’s wool offering great facilities in spinning 
I tlic thread is the chief inducement to its being n****!!, 

' the pashm being very short and consequently more 
I diSRcult to «pin : -secondly, the total iuditfereiice 
! and worse than indifference of the manufacturers 
' (uotwithatamling the promises of amendment and 
positive contracts to the contrary) to the frequent 
and urgent romon>trances of the dealer.s agaiii'.t 
. practices which they are assured would lead a'< they 
: now have done to the dis'.'overy t>f frainU that muot 
I affect all interested in the trade and manufacture of 
; shawl wool goods. 

I The beauty of the shawl, whether Umritsur or 
I Kashmir, depends as much on the brilhanny and 
durability of it.s unrivalled I'olour-^. and their \ieing 
carefully harmonized, ami the material of which it is 
made, as on the quality of the workmanship. Tlie 
sheep's wool however tine, ncVfu* will a— nine that 
' permanent brilliancy of color which the peculiar 
character of Urn }ia-hm. and the meeting w<Te fully 
: alive to theroa'-onablene-s of the brokcr.s’ as'iiranct"*, 

' thatunlo", remedial and reiirc-sivc meaMire-be adopt- 
' cd to theck lUc evil the trade will dwindle to insigni- 
: fic-ance and perhup'i bo lo^t altogether to the Punjab. 

' There are the numerous weavers of the raw material 
; in the hill> far north, the (jsxrriers to the plains wlio 
j puicha-^e return prrvduce. the dealers and broker:^ oon- 
I cerued in the buying and belling of this pro«luce, tlie 
I nunien*us haudsengagedin picking, cleaning.ppiiining 
i and dyeing the wool. amMinting in Amritsar ahme to 
from 18 to ^0.000 hands of all ages and btdh i-cxo-. all 
these are dependent on the trade for their sub-i-.ten<*e. 
The weaver- cannot be less than from 7 to S.oin) lu 
number, after whom come the wa-^hers. the tullcrs, 
tailors, darners and workers of needle-inadc bhawhs.’* 
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The principal kind of wool used in adul- 
teration was a soft white wool imported from 
Kirman, a province of Persia. The follow- 
ing table prepared for the meeting alluded 
to shows the rates at which real pashm and 
Kirmani wool were sold at respectively for 
the years 1850 to 1861 in the city of 
Amritsar ; the gradual increase in the price of 
genuine pashm and decrease on that of Kir- 
mani is no less remarkable in itself than 
indicative of the state of the import trade of 
both articles and of the increasing facility for 
and temptation to the adulterative use of 
the wool of Kirmani. 


Rbai, Pashm. 


Kibmani Woon. 


Bate per 
ratti, i. e., 
2 Srs. 2 Cb. 

Year in 
which sold. 

3 

3 

8 


1850-51 1 

3 

4 



3 

5 

8 

8 


1831-52 ^ 

4 



3 

14 


1852-53 

5 

5 


6 

4 


5 

8 


1853 54 

6 

12 


5 

14 


6 

4 


1851-53 1 

7 

1 


5 

5 


5 

8 


1855-56 

5 12 



4 1 

8 


1856 57 1 

5 , 

7 


4 

15 


3 

8 


5 

3 

8 

10 


1857-58 5 

3 ^ 

5 


( 

3 

3 

8 

4 


1858-59 5 

3 i 

■1 


i 

2 ; 8 
2 12 


1859-60 ^ 

5 : 



4 

3 


1860-61 1 

4 10 

C 

4 ’ 

5 

6 

( 

4 

3 

1861 J 

4 . 

1 


( 


Tear in 
■which sold 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1833-54 

1854- 55 ■ 

I 

1855- 56 ! 

( 

< 

1856- 57 . 

( 

( 

1857- 58 - 

1858- 59 I 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 

1861 


Rate p 
ratti, i. 
2 Srs. 2 


7 

8 

9 
9 

9 i . 

10 


11 

12 


6 
6 

4 

6 
6 

5 

5 

6 
5 
5 

4 | 12 '. 
4 |l0|. 

4 !l0 . 
4 1 s:. 

3 14 

4 , 

3 :i2. 


With regard to the export of shawls from 
Amritsar to Europe, the following informa- 
tion was obligingly furnished to me by Mr. 
Eichabd Chapman of Amritsar, Agent to 
the firms of Messrs. Les Fils De. C. Oulman, 
of Paris. He writes : 


“ About the time of the arrival of the first 
French Agent in India, in 1850, the total 
yearly value of shawls exported to Europe 
was .£85,00 to £100,000, sterling ; since 
that time the trade has steadily increased, 
and may do so still more The amount i-ea- 
lized by public sale in London is shown in 
the following table. Mr. Chapman observes 
that, justly to estimate the trade, we must 
take into consideration the shawls that are 
exported direct to Paris and other places by 
the agents of European firms in India, the 
value of which exports is very considerable. 
In 1853, shawls were sold in London 

to the value of £ 101,000 
„ „ £ 100,500 


„ 1854, 
„ 1855, 
„ 1856, 
„ 1857, 
„ 1858, 
„ 1859, 
„ 1860, 
„ 1861, 
„ 1862, 
,, I860, 


£ 173,900 
& 250,600 
£ 147,900 
£ 247,600 
£217,500 
£ 264,586 
£ 222,360 
£ 272,784 
£ 226,279 


Since the European agents settled in the 
country considerable improvement has taken 
place in the patterns. It is to this fact that 
the increase of the trade is in a great measure 
to be attributed. At first (and in fact until 
within a few years) much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in persuading the native designers 
to alter or amend their patterns. 

They were attached to their old style and 
would not accept an alteration ; but now this 
difficulty has been overcome and the weavers 
are willing to adopt hints, in fact they now 
seldom begin to work till the pattern has 
been inspected or approved by the agent for 
whom they work. 
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Mr. Chapman remarks that the people do 
not understand the loss that occurs by adulter, 
ating the wool, although there is hope that 
they will amend when they find the shawls 
selling at an actual loss in Europe. 

A shawl even of adulterated pashm, still 
sells for double what a shawl of sheep’s wool 
would, though the work be otherwise the 
same. 

The samples of Punjab woven shawls were 
as follows : — 

From Ludhiaka : — 

842 - — [6281]. Jamawar, worth Bs. 30, 
by Ahsan Shah. 

343. — [7082]. ‘ Patkfi,’ or scarf, by the 
same. 

844 — [7083 & 84]. Wldte shawls and 
rtimSls (pashmina), by Aziz of Ludhiana. 

845 — [7085]. Black shawl, called 
“ tlkfih." 

346 — [7086]. Bed shawls, do. 

347 — [7087]. Bed shawl, (tlkah,) by 
Kasui Bam. 

The following series is from Amkitsar ; — 

348 . — [7119]. Long shawl (woven), 
value Bs. 400, by Daya Shankar. 

349 — [7120 & 21], Two others, same 
value, by Abdullah Khan. 

350 . — [7122], Another, of same value, by 
Lasjh. 

351 — [7124]. Square shawl, rumal, by 
Lasju, value Rs. 315. 

352 . — [712-5]. JAmawfir, shawl piece 
(pattern in stripe), worth Bs. 125, by Ghu- 
lAM Husain. 

353. — [7126]. Another, value Bs. 100, by 
Muhammad Shah. 

354 - — [1 127]. Square shawl, by Muham- 
HAD Shah. 

355 . — [1128-32]. Square shawls, worth 
Ks. 85 each, by Muhammad Shah. 

The following series were made expressly 
lor dna on the original designs of B. W. 


Chapman Esqr. of Amritsar, and under his 
superintendence they gained the first prize 
for the best Shawls in the Punjab. 

356 . — [7133 & 34]. Two long shawls, 
each value of Rs. 400. 

357 . — [7135]. Another, value Bs. 380. 

358 ' — [7136], Another, value Rs. 370. 

359 . — [7137], Another, value Bs. 360. 

360 . — [7138]. Another, value Bs. 375. 

361 . — [7139]. Another, value Rs. 350. 

362 — [7140]. Square shawl, Rs. 375 

Two of the long shawls are made on a, 

plan now for tlie first time produced by 
Mr. Chapman, on his own dosiqn. Tiie shawl 
is so woven as to liave two distinct patterns 
in it, — wlien folded it can bo worn to shew 
either pattern, and thus appears as if there 
were two dilferent shawls * 

The next .series was exhibited by the firm 
of Deti Saha and Cii vmba Mal. 

363. — [7145 & 46]. Two long shawls, 
woven at Amritsar. 

364. — [7147 & 48], Two square shawls 
woven at Aniritsar. 

305 — [6t34-.'-Ci]. 3 “ Jiim.awars,” worth 

Rs. 60 aixl 70. hy (litULVM Nabi. of Lahore. 

300 [71.‘'8j. Striped sliawl f.famawar), 

value Rs. 40, from Pathankot, Gurdaspiir 
district. 

307 , "7189] .4 janiawiir. value Rs. 85, 

by Ghvlam Muutaza. of Batfilah. 

308 —17191-9.51. l’a«hinina shawl edg- 
ing or kiaara (woven). sevcial specimens hy 

Butah. SunuAN, Mill Kamaldaii, and Piua 
of Syalkot. 

ggg 17198 it 991. Two pieces of shawl 

woven “ kirnira” or bordering, from the La- 
hore Centb.al Jail. 


Four of these long shawls were «h.h,t(Kl ,n 
cace occupying th! centre of the hxh.hn..m 
IdTng ■■ 4hc cLe was construe ed m the .hope ol a 
V alar each rav liaunir 2 face and one 

wfueing hniig’from the top of each, t he two huUc. 
» long shawl were displayed hall lu each fa' e, t 
at advantage. 
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370 . — [7219]. “ CliarbiiEfli paslimina,” 
exliibited by HarsA-H.vimal. Labore, a shawl 
divuled into 4 parts, each of a different color, 
value lls. 32. 

371 — [7221]. “ Dosbala,” by the same, 
called ■“ Dosbala tibiwiila ” 

372 — [7273]. Shawl borders from Guj- 
raiiwalia. 


The following' are from Gujbat : — 

373 .- [7286, 87 & 88]. Three scarf 
shawls, “ Dopatta Sbiil,” value Its. 200, by 
Sadik, of Jalalpur. 

374 — 1^7289]. Patka, or scarf of blue 
shawl work, value Ks. 13, by the same. 

375 . — [7290]. Another, grey. 

376 . — [7291], Aiiotiier, \ibite. 

377 . — [7292 & 93]. Two others, scarlet. 


In concludii>g the list of Shawls, I take occasion to notice tlie practice of skilful iner 
chants as to altering Shawls It has before been remarked that many shawls are made up of 
pieces sewn together by a “ rafugar ” with such delicacy that the suture is imperceptible. 
Merchants take advantage of this. IVhen they bu}' a shawl which thev think only partly 
good, they cut out of it such parts as displease them. They then draw on paper a design for 
a new piece to fill up the gap, and give it to a shawl weaver to execute. As soon a= the new 
piece is comjdeted, it is sewn into the shawl, wliich is entirely changed in appearance, and 
often immensely increased in value by the process Shawls are often purcliased with indiffer- 
ent borders and improved by putting new ones on. The border is always woiked on a web 
of silk, as this gives it weight and solidity and causes the wlude fabric to set well. In Paris 
and other places, the merchants frequently exchange shawls for parties who are tired of or other- 
wise displeased with their own : the shawl so taken will be washed, and parts tiiken out and 
replaced by new pieces, so that eventually it comes out like a new ai tide. 

I should also add that, in Kashmir, wlien a .shawl is about to bo made, a small square 
Jiicce shewing the design, by way of pattern, is made and carried to the M.vhaUa.ia’s 
Inspector. On approval a duty aeeoiding to the qnalitv of the future shawl (as indicated by 
the pattern) is taken, and a se.tl mark impressed in token of sndi pavment. The ] iece is 
aft'crwards worked into the shawl and the seal or stamp disappears when the fabric is washed. 
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SUB-CLASS B. 

FASHMINA FABRICS OTHER THAN SHAWLS. 

This division includes tlie v.irious species of plain pashmina cloth, malida and alwan 
exhibited, it also includes many articles made of Rampuri wool called “ Nabli Pashmina,” or 
wool resembling the real Thibetan pashm in softness and fine texture ; — the principal of these 
being the Rampuri Chadar already alluded to. 

For the rest, knitted fiibrics, such as stockings, are often made of pashmina thread ; and 
there is the plain woven cloth called alwan. When this has been pulled, shrunk and softened 
by soaking in a mixture of water and soap-nut (ritii), and then by treading by men with 
bare feet, it is called malida. 


The specimens w’ore as follows : — 

Fkom Lidhiana ; — 

378 . — [G282]. Rampuri shawl, value Rs. 
30, by AusAif SiiAii. 

379 — [0301]. Another w'hite chad.ar, by 
the same, and worth Rs. 35. 

380 . — [6283 to 6300]. 19 specimens of 
Edmpuri Chadar, in green, orange, white, 
brown, red, blue, pink, crimson, and grey 
colors, at prices from Rs. 24 to Rs. 20-8 each, 
by Bhir Bhan, merchant. 

881 .— [6330, 31 & 32]. Pairs of men’s 
and children’s socks of Pashmina, made by 
Manowab. 

382 . — [5802]. Chadar, from Basahir, 
contributed by the Raja of Bas.ahib. 

The following are from Amritsae ; — 

383 . — [6357-8]. Colored “Alwan,” or 
plain woven pashmina pieces, by Messes. 
Devi Sahai ask Chasiba Mal. 

384 . — [6379-388]. Pieces of Malida or 
shrunk and pulled pashmina cloth, Messes. 
Devi Sauai and Chamba Mal. 

Some of these were imported from Kashmir 
and some made at Amritsar, without specifi- 
cation in the original lists. 

385 . — [6412]. Plain shawl, made up in 
the style of a European travelling shawl, of 
pashmina, made at the Lahore Central Jail, 
exhibited by Db. Penny. 

386 . — [6443], Pashmina pattu, by Niz- 

amvddin, Lahore, worth Rs. 35. 


A good deal of cloth and material for wrappers 
made at Lahore from the Kabul goat’s wool called 
Kabuli pashm,” 

387 - — [6444]. Another, “khud-rang,” by 
the same, worth Rs. 25. 

A’. S . — The term “ pattu ” i» not properly applied 
to pashmina articles : “ pattus ” are made of sheep’s 
and goats’ hair. 

388 . — [5859]. Comforters or neck-ties, 
made of pashmina and wool, machine wove, 
by Mb. Spence, Sealkote. 

389 - — [6445-47] . Three pieces of Malida, 
worth Rs. 13-2, 24-9 and 17-4 each respective-. 
ly, by Kabai Cuand, of Lahore. 

390 - — [6544]. Rumal, woven (fiii doz) 
by His Highness the Rajah of Kapue- 

THALA. 

The following collection was from Kashmib: 

391 . - [6408]. 3 pieces of pashmina 
cloth, woven in imitation of European plaid 
patterns. (Government Toshakhana). 

392 . — [6548]. Pink “urmuk” of pashmi- 
na, worth Rs. 42, (by His Highness the 
Mahabajh of Kashmib). 

“ Unnnk ” is a cloth usually woven of camels’ hair, 
the fabric here mentioned is woven in the same style, 
only of pa.shmiua; it is stout and thick and used as 
a saddic-cioth. 

393 — [6549]. Check lungf of pashmina, 
worth Rs. 24. 

394 . — [6550]. Pink colored ‘ Dorya,' 
or striped cloth, worth Rs. 49. 

395 . — [6551]. “ Par-i-taus” safed (kani- 
kar, or loom wove). 

rar-i-taus or Peacock’s feather, is applied to silk 
or pashmina goods which .arc “ shot ” with a different 
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col«>r, atul >0 liavo a (’hangpful lustre like tlie pea- 
cock’s feather. Scailet and green are the two colors 
usually woven togocher, but in the sample the ground 
is white, shot red, value Us. 450. 

396. — [0552]. “ Par-i-purz, zangari zan- 
jirular,” I e. light blue par-i-purz with a 
fringe or edging, value Us. 53-1-3. 

The fabric calied “ par-i-purz ” ( “ Purz *’ means, a 
shred or tVaument) has a ]»ile or /lap like coarse %el- 
vet, except that tlie pile consists of mnuinerable little 
bmps of tiie threuii ; this piece has a border fringe or 
zanjir {A7i^l : ciiain) sown on to it, hence its name, 

397. — [0553]. Gulbadiin ofpa.shmina. 

'J'his is a red striped piece made exactly like the 
* gulbad.m,’ wLich properly is always silk. Value 
Ks. 22. 

398. — [6554!]. *Alwan,’ shot with two 
colors (par-i-taus). 

399 — [0555]. “ Alwan, yak tara safed,” 
value Us. 2S-7-6 

“ Alwati ” U called either yak tara” or ** do tara*’ 
according as a single or double line or thread (tar) 
is used in wea\inu% just like the ‘eksuti’and ‘dosuti* 
of cotton weavers. 

400— [0530 A 57 as also 6561 & 62]. Are 

similar pieces of scarlet, green, white and lilac | 
colors. ' 


401. — [6558]. “Alwaa dot&rah ” rose 

colored. 

402. — [6559, 60 & 63]. Are also double 
thread alwfin, of lilac, blue and grey colors. 

403. — [6564]. MaliJa alwan “ asl tus,” 
value Rs. 43-10, that is, of the finest and rar- 
est kind of pashm, which is of a grey colour 
( see A^ol. I, page 180 ) but wool dyed to this 
color is called also “ Tus.” 

404. — [6555]. A large carpet in the 
Pile or Turkey Carpet style, all of pashmina, 
with occasional introduction of silk for 
flowerings and patterns, value Rs. 3.000. 

This was a very beautifnl sample of the style of 
carpeting and of extraordinarily fine workmanship 
and design. 

403. — [6571]. Pashmina ‘ nim tus.’ 

That is, doth dyed grey of a color re.sembliiig the 
natural ‘ tus ” above alluded to, hence called ‘half’ 
(nim) tua color. 

400. — [6581]. Pashmina pattu, worth 
Rs. 26-13-6. 

407. — [6593]. A specimen of pashmina 
carpet, Pattyala, (by His Highjtdss tub 

Jd itHAUAJAU) . 
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DIVISION III. 


This last division of the class of woollen fahncs comprises articles that are made of 
goats’ hair and camel'’ hair, they are not many in number, but are useful and highly 
characteristic of difi'eient parts of the province. 

Nose bags for horses. — huge bags for carrying grain on the backs of cattle (called jhul), 
stout pattu or niatting. and occasionally rope, are the principal manufactures to which the peo- 
ple of the plains apply goat hair. 

In the Dera jat. in Siisa and Gugaira, where camels are much used, goat’s hair is employed 
for the large bags or (khurjas) in wiiich merchandize is carried, and for the various fantastic 
ornaments with whicli in these places both camels and horses are decorated. Such ornaments 
are made of plaits and tassels. &c., of goat hair, wrought with crimson wool, and white cowry 
shells sown on : they are quite characteristic of these districts. 

In the hills, waist ropes or girdles are made of goat hair, as also bags, and many other 


articles. 

The collection exhibited the following spe- 
cimens : — 

408 . ~[6273]. “ Tang.” horse girth, by 
JiWAN Ram of Rotakh. 

409 . — [62771. Girth for camel-saddle, 
made at the Fazilka jail, Sirsa. 

410 — [6279]. Goat hair waist-girdle, 
Basahir. 

This rope is a colleetion'’of strings untwisted and 
of a dark brown color ; it is universally worn in the 
hills together with the thick woollen tunic. 

411 . — [6341]. Cloth made of black 
goat's hair at Kannaum, in Kaiiawar, ex- 
hibited by Capt. Houchen. 

412 . — [6342]. Round rope made of the 
hair of the ‘ Yak ’ (Bos grunnieus) at Shy&l- 
kar, KanSwar (Capt. HorcHEif). 

This rope is made by placing the wool in position 
and working it with hand and foot till it ‘felts* 
together as wool does ; (See Vol. I, — “ Wools ”) 

413 . — [6343]. Flat rope of goat hair, 
red, white and black, made at Chinf. 

414 . — [6365]. Goat hair cloth bag, from 
Kulu. 

415 . — [6367]. Goat’s hair rope, Lahaul, 
by Taba Cbasd. 

416 . — [6368]. Rope of yak hair, Lahaul, 
by Taba Chand, 


417 . — [6373]. Twine made of goat hair, 
at Spiti, exhibited by P. Egerton Esqb. 

418 —[6418, 19 & 20]. Set of ‘ Khdrjas’ 
or camel bags, ornamented with tassels, fringe 
and cowry shells, made at Babiwalpur, 
(Lahore Centeal Museum). 

419 . — [6423]. “ TSt patti,” of goat’s 
wool, a sacking cloth used for bags and also 
for floor cloth, Lahore Central Jail. 

420 . — [6443]. Rope of goat’s hair, by 
Chaudei Imam Baksh. 

421 — [6462]. Bag made of goat’s hair, 
Gujeat Jail. 

422 . — [6486]. Rope of goat’s hair, made 
at Sliahpfir, value 4 ans. a seer. 

423 . -[6487]. Rope of camel’s hair made 
at Khushab in Shahpur, value 4 ans. a seer. 

The following are from Gugaira : — 

424 — [6497]. Saddle girth, made at 
Syadwalla in Gugaira. 

425 . — [6498]. Ornament for camel’s 
neck. 

426. — [6499]. Ornament for horse’s neck, 
called “ Sail!.” 

427 — [6504]. Bag for grain, called 
“ Chatti ” or “ Gfln.” 

The next series represents the Dkrajai 
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428 — [6512-15], Saddle bags or “klior- 
jfn,” value from Rs. 6 to 9 each, made at 
various places, as Tihli, Luiidf, Barkhan 
(capital of the chief Jamal Khan) Barti 
and Rajhanpur. 

429 . — [6616-20], Horse’s nose-bags, 
(Tobra) value He. 1-2 each, made at various 
places, as above. 

430 . — [6524], Grain bag, ‘chat,’ from the 
Waziri hills, Bunnu, made of camel and 
goat’s hair. 

431 - — [6529], Camel hair cloth, “Bark 
Shutri,” value Rs. 30, imported from Ka- 
bul by Kazi Nasb-tjllah Jan, of Pesha- 
wur. 

432 .— [6530], ‘Bark Dahzangi’ another 
kind of camel hair cloth from Kabul, sent by 
Kazi Amie Jan. 

433 — [6542]. Goat’s hair cloth, and hair 
from which it is made, value Be. 1-0-6 per foot, 
by the Kouat Jail. 

434 — [0582], “Zangoz Khatfii,” from 
Yarkand, by His Highness the Mahaba- 
JAH OF Kashmie. 

This is a coarse floor cloth imported from the 
Chine.se provinces by Yarkand, hence its name of 
“ Kliatai.” 

435 . — [6592], A“Jhdl Baili” or grain 
bag used for loading on cattle. Patyala, by 
His Highness the Mahabajah. 

436 . — [6594], “ Pattu Kbir,” goat’s hair 
sack cloth, Patyala. 

437 - — [6595], A ‘Charna,’ Patyala. 

The Charna is a long narrow open bag of goat’s 
hair set out with pegs stuck into the ground bv 
way of a pocket or trough, out of which cattle 
are given their grain. 

438 — [6597], Travelling bag, for horse 
or camel, Patyala. 

The following is a list of all the woollen 
and pashmina manufactures used in the Pun- 
jab 


I, EUROPE.YN GOODS. 

Baiiat (broad cloth). 

Merino (Marina). 

Pashmina Nakli. 

Alp.aca (Aljiaka). 

Gliiiitz. 

Kashinira. 

Carpets. 

Gloves and Stockings. 

II. INDIAN MANUFACTURES. 

Punjab and its Dependencies, together with hiU 
territories : — 

Kashmir. 

Shal Pashmina. 

Do. Sada. 

Do. Kani kdr. 

Do. Amli kar. 

Do. Dori dar. 

Do. Kitaui kar. (Twisted thread.) 

Pard shal. 

Doshala. 

Rilm&l. 

Jainawar. 

Sham la. 

Liingi. 

Gulbadan. 

Ahvan. 

Do. Yak t6r5. 

Do. Do tkra. 

Par-i-purz. 

Par-i-taus. 

Caps. 

Stockings. 

Gloves. 

Loi. 

Do. Yak arz. 

Do. Do arz, 

Do. Tin arz. 

Do. Lahori. 

Do. Kinara dar. 

Do. Sada. 

Patti. 

Pattu. 

Pattii Tush. 

Do. Khudrang. 

Do. Abshar. 

Do. Kliat dar. 

Do. CharkhanS. 

Chint Pattii. 

Gabba. 

Urmak. 


Kdngrd. 

Pattii Garni. 

Do. Giidmi. 
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Kashmir. 

Pattii Malida — a soft or felted ( “ rubbed ” ) 
woollen fabric. 

Pattii Fodak or Fruk : a pattii made in Ladakh. 
Do. Ramnagari : made at Ramnagar, Jainu. 
‘Parm-narm ’ — a name given by Akbar to the 
soft fine and rare fabric of Ibex wool. 

Lahore and Amritsar. 

Blnira ; — a coarse blanketing. 

Tani : — a long piece of ‘ blnira.’ 

Loi; — a fine blanket or woollen shawl. 

Kalin : a pile or ‘ Turkey ’ carpet. 

Asan: a small carpet used by Mussulmans to 
kneel on at prayer time. 

Khah : tough cloth of asses’ hair. 

Javal : or Chhat ; bags of do. 

Namad; felt. 

Tosha : double felt. 

Mididn. 

Shatranji : a large pile carpet. 

Kalin and Asan as before. 

III. MANUFACTURES FROM OTHER 
PARTS OF ASIA. 

Chdnihun. 

Pattu Ch&nthani. 

Do. Durma. 

Do. Zangoz Khatai. 

Takya, badshahi. 

Yarhand. 

Raling — ( pashmina ) a cloth 22 yards in length, 
6 girahs broad, price 35 rupees a piece. 

Kalin and Kalimcha, Yarkand carpets. 

Kalanamd, black felt. 

Khosa : a thick felt. 


Kashgar. 

Loi Kashgar! — a kind of loi, 

Persia. 

Pashmina Irani. 

Kalin Irani, Persian carpets. 

Kabul. 

Kho.sa : thick felt cloth. 

Dhiisa — coarse woollen cloth. 

Namd : felt. 

Bark : cloth of camel hair used for chogahs. 

Kark : cloth of sheep’s wmol. 

Patti Shutri, fine camel hair cloth. 

Urmak ; a coarse cloth of sheeps’ wool, roughly 
embroidered, used as a mat or as a saddle 
cloth. 

Pattii Dahzangi : a soft cloth made at Dahzang 
near Ghazni. 

Bard Yamani : a green sheep'’s wool cloth made 
like those of Yaman, 

Kiirat : a cloth of goat's hair. 

K.agmak : a cloth of camels' hair. 

To this notice may bo ailJed that in the 
Derajat, carpets of several kinds are made. 
The names appear to indicate carpets of diffe- 
rent sizes. A caste of peopde called “Chinal 
are the principal manufacturers, and the 
carpets are made either out of wool from the 
hills on ihe frontier or of the wool of the 
plains of the Derajat. 

These carpets are of the descriptions c.alted 
“ farsh, ” “ galim, ” “ fahisi,” “ langa, ” 

“ gharari,” “ kamal,” “ chhul chamba dar,” 
(flowered), “ falasi reta,” and “ fahisi jiateli,” 
the last four kinds are made by Biluchis. 


1 Kinds of wool- 
len cloth. 
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NOTE. 

Tlie juries for silk and woollen faLrics in tlie exhibition of 18G4 met several times, 
and awarded the prizes noted below. The Eeportcr to the Juiy, Mr. Henry Cope, who>e 
groat experience and knowledge would have made hia report on these subjects peculiarly 
valuable, did not send in any report on either class. 

VI. WOOLLEN MANUFACTHEES. 


District or Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

Medal. 

Certifi- 

cate. 

Kaohnur, 

H. H. the Maharajah, 

Carpet, 

1 

1 

Jalandhar, 

Darogah of the Jail, ... 

Woollen Manufactures, ... 

... 

1 

Eawalpindi, 

Do., 

Do., Carpets, 


2 

Gujrat, 

Do., 

Engs, &e.. 

... 

1 

Multan, 

Local Exhibition Comt., 

Woollen Carpet, (No. 6-189), ... 


1 

Kaugra, ... 

Do., 

Niirpur worked Eng (No. 6358), 

If. 

1 

Lahore, 

SupJt. Central Jail, ... 

Carpet of Kandahari pattern, ... 

1 

1 

Do., 

Darogah, 

Collection generally. 

... 

1 

Do., 

Jvizam-ud-clm, 

Pattil, ( pashmina fine ouality ) 
No. 6133, ... 


1 

Shahpilr ( Bhaira ), 

Aiulr-uJ-ch'n, 

Hearth rugs, ( No. 6184), 

... 

1 

Ea-.hnur, 

1 

H. H. the iMahiiraiah, ' 

1 

Felt, (Nos. 6570 and 6571 ), ... 


1 


In concluding this class, it is necess.ary to remark, that the shawls, both loom-woven 
and needle-worked, were submitted for inspection to the same Jury which examined the 
Embroidery class. As most of their report relates to shawls, it is annexed to this class. 
I have already called attention to the impossibility of retaining the old classification 
in the original catalogue : not only were woven and worked shawls indiscriminately admit- 
ted vith “ embroidery,” but jilain Eampuii chaddars and alwans, because they were 
deuomln.atcd ‘ shawls,’ went thither also. 
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EErOKT ON SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERY. 


Major Farrington. 
Captain Pollock. 

G. R. Elsinie, Esqnire. 
Babu Molian Lai 


Lalla Diini Chand. 

Tliakurdas. ( Toshaklianali. ) 

Kunya Lai, son of the VakQ of the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. 


The class on which this Jury had to form their opinion is very important and extensive ; 
the articles were chiefly contributed from Delhi, Ludhiana, Amritsar, Lahore, Kashmir, 
Jlimd, Nabha, Patiala. Other districts of the Punjab also contributed to this class, but it 
is one in which Kashmir, Amritsar and Delhi must necessarily take the lead. 

The Jury had under their inspection shawls woven and worked with the needle, 
embroidery with silk-braid, gold and silver thread, tinsel embroidery, plain pashmina 
pieces &c. 

Owing to the articles belonging to this class having been laid out in several differ- 
ent parts of the building, considerable delay occurred before they could be arranged so as to 
ensure a satisfactory inspection. 

The Jury have decided in awarding prizes in shares as noted in the accompanying list ; 
they wish it to be understood they have allotted the full number of shares, the money value 
of each must therefore be raised to correspond with the number of shares recorded. 

The remarks are sufficiently full to obviate the necessity of entering at any length 
into the merits of the articles that have obtained prizes. 

There were mauv articles for which prol)ably the Jury might have been inclined to 
award shares, but the amount of money at their disposal was too limited. 

The Amritsar shawls can never compete with those of Kashmir, but the 
Jury consider those for which prizes have been given are very good of their kind. It is well 
known that the Amritsar shawls do not go beyond a certain price, the wool is not so pure, and 
therefore they cannot bear comparison in texture with the fabrics of Kashmir. 

The shawl trade has not deei-eased ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe 
it has increased, but its character has changed considerably ; formerly, the trade was limited 
to a certain number of well known firms. There used to be a large demand for shawl fabrics 
at the Courts of Delhi, Lucknow. Sindh, &c. ; now, numbers have embarked in the trade, and 
amongst them mauv are mere siieculators : this is shown by the result of the half yearly sales 
thiit take place in London. The appointment of gentlemen from England and France, as 

agents of lar-e firms in those countries, has brought about a considerable change in the 

designs and pal terns ; timse are of course a matter of timte, and there are many purchasers who 
still wi.sh to see a considerable amount of the Oriental characteristics iii the patterns. The 
careful supervision exendsed by these European agents has caused an improvement in the 
work, those who exi.ort ilircct to Europe still endeavour to throw inferior artndes into the 
markets. It is believed the Maharajah has this year set on foot some arrangements for 
checking this. 

The collection exhibited by the Maharajah of Kashmir deserves mention. The Jury 
feel they cannot, withreferenee to the fuiidsattheir disposal, awardmany prizes. The col m tion 
from the Maharajah is large and valuable. The would award a medal for the whole. 
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Next to this, the collection contributed by the firm of Devee Sahai and Chumba Mull 
of Amritsar, is the most worthy of notice ; this firm has shown great interest and zeal in 
adding to the success of the Exhibition ; the articles displayed are numerous and of superior 
quality. The Jury award a medal to this firm. 

The Jury are led to understand that certain gold medals are at the disposal of 
the General Committee for distribution to contributors in the Punjab territories ; the Jury 
would bring prominently to the notice of the General Committee, the claim of the firm of 
Devee Sahai Chumba Mull to so valuable a mark of the appreciation of their services. 

It is now requisite to report regarding the special prizes. To Mr. K. Chapman 
of Amritsar, it will be observed, has been awarded Lady Montgomery’s prize for the best long 
shawl made in the Punjab. This gentleman has exhibited 6 or 8 other shawls of superior 
quality. Owing to some misunderstanding, they were withdrawn before the Jury had arrived 
at a final decision, others were presented in their stead ; the Jury consider them of superior 
quality, and award a silver medal for the collection. 

The Jury have awarded Lady Rundheer Singh’s shawl prize for No. 7085, of Class 
IX, B Section : they consider it meets the stipulations in preference to any other of the 
same sort. 

The competition for Mr. Chapman’s prize for the best Jamewar of certain 
dimensions manufactured in the Punjab was very limited. The Jury award the prize for 
No. 7106. The Catalogue shows this article was manufactured at Amritsar, but they are 
of opinion it was made at Nurpiir. 

0. J. McL. FARRINGTON,- 

ReporUr to the Jury, 
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AWARD OF THE JURY APPOINTED TO ALLOT PRIZES UNDER CLASS IX SECTION B. 


No. 

No of 
Catalogue. 

Description of Articles. 

No. of 
Shares 
allotted. 

REMARKS. 

1 

7355 

White Jamawar, 

7 

The texture of this is very fine, worked all over, the 





design new. 

2 

7142 

Black Shawl, 

6 

A long: woven shawl, fine texture, pattern in good 





taste. 

3 

7164 

A Chogah, 

6 

A red woven chogah, work of fine texture. 

4 

7163 

Ditto, 

5 

A puce colored dressinggown, extensively embroidered 





with needle- work, the peculiarity of which, is, that 
the stitches are not carried through the other side. 

5 

7363 

A Square Shawl, 

2 

Color black, pattern and work good. 

6 

7313 

A Long Shawl, 

5 

The price of this is Es. 1200. A beautiful specimen 





of needle-work. 

7 

7352 

A Square Shawl, 

4 

Color black, pattern and work good. 

8 

7370 

A Square Shawl, 

3 

Rose color, work fine. 

9 

7141 

A Do. Do.,‘ 

3 

Black ground. 

10 

7366 

A Do. Do 

3 

j A turquoise blue, needle-work. 

11 

7119 

A Do. Do., 

2 

Needle-work. 

12 

7856 

A Pair of Bed Shawla, ... 

3 

Embroidered with gold and silk thread needle-work, 




borders embroidered with figures of men and ani- 
mals. 


13 

7369 

; A Square Shawl, 

2 

Richly embroidered with gold. 

14 

7377 

A Square Shawl, white... 

1 

Pattern and work good. 

15 

7171 

A Red Cap 

1 

Embroidered needle-work. 

16 

7120 

A Long Shawl ( woven ), 

6 

Gooil pattern and work, Amritsar manufacture. 

17 

7124 

A Square Sliawl, ... 

3 

Ditto ditto. 

18 

7051 

A Red Lace Scarf, 

4 

Black lace scarf for a native lady, em- > 



broidered with gold and silk, Delhi, ( Very pretty 

19 

7053 

Ditto, 

4 

A Bed ditto ditto. ' 

20 

7155 

A Velvet Maanad, 

4 

Handsome velvet masnad with a deep embroidered 



1 

border of gold, pattern bold. 

21 

7C46 

A Green Scarf, 

2 

This is handsomely embroidered with gold. 

22 

7156 

An embroidered Chogah, 

1 

Handsomely embroidered with gold thronghont. 

23 

7182 

Hed Scarf, 

1 

Fine material, needle-work border. 

21 

7058 

A piece of Lace with Gold 
embroidery, 

I 

1 

A piece for a native lady’s bodice, fine work. 

25 

7199 

Embroidered edging, 

1 

Shawl pattern, worked by prisoners in the Lahore Jail. 

26 

7170 

A Rampur Chaddur, 

1 

Fine texture. 

27 

... 

A Masnad and pillow case, 

4 

A handsome amber colored velvet masnad and pillow 
case fromNabha, handsomely embroidered with 





gold and silver and also beads. 

28 

7392 

Green Velvet Saddle cloth 
(or Char jama ), 

2 i 

Handsomely embroiderciT: this deserves honorable 




mention. ^ 
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SPECIAL PEIZES. 



The prize awarded. 


REMARKS. 


1 


7136 


A Long Shawl, contri- 
buted by R. Chap- 
man, Esquire, 


Lady Montgomery’s Amritsar work, first rate work for that place 
prize, ... coUftMered the best oomiug within the terms 

on which this prize is given. 


2 7126 


Jama war, Mahomed 
Shah of Amritsar, 


Mr. Chapman's prize, 


4 


7085 j 

Medals 


A Square Shawl, ... ' Lady Rundheer 
I Singh's prize, 

To the Maharajah of Kashmir. 

,, R. Chapman, Esquire, 

„ Davee Sahai Chumba Mull. 


This .article comes within the terms for the 
prize, in the catalogue. It is recorded as the 
manufacture of Amritsar, the native mem- 
bers itronounce it from Nurpiir, the prize 
however is open to the Punjab. 

Tbis shawl is the best of the, description for 
which the prize was offered. 

The articles under this class are many of them 
very fine, and equally deserving of notice. 
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CIL.A.SS ‘VZZ. 

manufagtures in silk. 


For tlie historv of silk in its raw state, as well as for an account of the localities of 
its production, and the details of its trade, the reader is referred once more to the first 
Tolume. It will he ever thus as we come to class after class of manufactured products. 
The suhstances described in volume I are applied to use in volume II. 

I shall therefore at once commence the class with a sketch of the method in which 
the manufacture of silk is conducted, and then pass on to notice the various kinds of 
silken fabrics which the province and its adjacent countries produce, and the particular 
localities which are famous for the production of them. 


The silk most commonly used by manufacturers and by them esteemed best, (although 
by Europeans it would be considered inferior to Clnnese or Italian silk) is that from 
Bukhara and KhorAsfin. Tlie silk is of two descriptions, called respectively “ Khora 
Khundadar” and “ Khora Siugal.” The first named, though to ordinary eyes the same 
as the second, is really superior and contains a less quantity of refuse. 

Amritsar and Multan are the principal marts for raw silk. 

It appears that silk now commands a much less price in the market than formerly, 
though the manufacture has not diminished, at any rate in total quantity.* 

Although the large demand for fine silk has passed away with the Sikh Durbar, yet 
there is still a large quantity consumed by the people, and the progressive wealth of the 
community of late years has increased the general use of silk, while the facilities of trade 
under British rule have also 0 {>eued the gates of external commerce. 

Silk, the produce of the Punjab, is also beginning to enter the market, and the result 
of present experiments is to shew that silk can be produced which will sell quite as well 
as the Bukhara silk, though often from defective manipulation and other causes the 
indigenous silk sells somewhat cheaper. 


Mr. Cope (writing in ly.58) remarks that the price of silk is generally from Es. 11 
to 13 ; that is also approximately true now. He adds tliat IS to 20 rupees was formerly 
the value. The weight by which silk is purchased is calculated at 105 rupees Nanak Shahi.f 
The Hindu caste of ‘ Khatris’ are the principal silk holders ; they furnish the weavers 
with the raw material throguh the hands of brokers ( “ dalSl”); the finished fabric again 


returns to their hands for sale to the public. 

The raw silk as imported is found to be so badly wound as to require that operation 
to be done over again in order to separate the fine silk from the coarse and Irom the refuse. 

The first workman therefore to whom the silk goes is the Pat-phera or winder. 
Some of them only wind on behalf of the merchant, receiving payment according to the 
weight wound off, and others (a less numerous kind) purchase silk on their own account, 
which they then wind and retail. 


•See Mr. Cope’ a valuable paper on Silk in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 

volume X. part. 2 , and at pane 4 of the reprint circulated in the Punjab. , 

t The “Nanak Shahi” rupee of the Sikh time weighs half a inasha, i. e. 7, grams less than the 
Govermneut rupee, which is 180 grains. ' 
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The first thing the winder does is to open out the large skein or hanlc in which the silk 
comes to him, and to divide it into two or more parts according to its size. These ai'e stretched 
tioht over two reels ealh^d “ uri ” or “ charkha,” one at each end of tlie skein : — the upper 
reel is then fixed against the wall about 8 or 10 feet high, and the lower one is fixed close to 
the ground, so far away from the wall as to incline the whole skein at an angle of about 45°. 

The winder sits on the ground in front of tlie lower reel, being furnished with 3 or even 
4 little reels or “ uras” on which to wind the silk as it comes olf the skeui. These reels 
revolve on a stick called “ gaz,” being made to spin round by the workman continuously 
giving light jerks to the end of the “ gaz ” Having found the end of the thread on the skein, 
he fixes it to the first little reel, and then begins rapidly winding. Tne silk thread passes 
through his left hand, the stick with the reels being held and kept revolving with the right 
hand and against the right side. The winder’s hand being delicately experienced, he feels 
the quality of the thread as it passes through his left hand ; as soon as he perceives a change 
in its fineness he stops the reel, bites off the silk with his teeth, and winds this new quality of 
gilk on to the next reel, and so on. 

When the winding reels are already charged with a certain portion of silk, the end 
on the reel is joined to end on the skein with the utmost adroitness with the tongue, and 
the knot is so fine that the joint becomes imperceptible afti.u- the .silk has been dyed. 

Three qualities are usually obtained on three different reels in this way.* 

The first is fine and regular, and is twisted to form the threads of the warp (tani) of 
the intended fabric, the second quality is used for the weft or shoot, called “ vana” and 
“peta.” The third kind is a coarse refuse called “ kachar.” 

Mr. Cope mentions that a seer of raw silk or “ khora ” yields from 2 to 3 tolahs of 
refuse silk; the smaller the quantity of refuse tlie higher the price of the silk. The 
“ kachar” is however by no means useless ; it is dyed, converted into thread, and used for 
embroidery and other purposes. 

The wages of the winder are Re. 1-8 per seer of raw silk. He can wind a seer of silk 
in from 8 to 12 days, and the merchant gives him about 3 or 4 seers of silk at a time to wind. 

The second and third qualities are made into skeins and given to the “ rangrez” or dyer. 

The first quality kept for the warp, passes on the reel as it is to the “ todi,” who 
twists the thread to make it strong for the warp; he answers to the “ thrower” of the 
European loom, who makes the silk into “ organzine.” This consists of two threads, 
which are first separately twisted in one direction, and then the two are twisted together in 
the reverse direction : this is effected by considerable art, — it was long unknown in England, 
and organzine ready twisted was imported from Italy in the early days of England silk 
manufacture, until at last the art of “ throwing” was spied out and brought over. 

The native process of twisting does not appear to compass the double twist, which is the 
peculiarity of the organzine : the process simply causes two lines of the taui silk to twist 
together into one thread. 

It will be easiest to describe the ‘ todi’s ’ apparatus first, and then say what he does 
with it. 

He works under a lor.g open shed with a smooth clean floor of the bare ground : on this 
a number of little frames (called ‘ kbana ’ ) made of four pieces of ‘ sarkauda’ (the culm of 

* A fourth callvd Puiabr ' winch la very soft, ia rarely obtained, 
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tlie Munj grass ) are erected. They are arranged in two parallel rows, consisting each of 
16 frames, each placed one behind the other, and at two yards interval ; each frame carries 
on it a small ring or “ chiiri ” made of ‘ lac.’ 

The ‘ todi ’ now takes two reels just as they come from the ‘ patphera,’ charged with 
first quality silk for the ‘ t&ni he sticks them into the ground, and then finding the end of 
each reel’s thread, he puts them together and with his hand passes the united threads succes- 
sively through the little rings on the frames, taking the threads down one row of the frames 
and up the other. When the two threads emerge from the last frame and ring they are 
attached to a simple arrangement called the “ dukh this is nothing more than a bit of 
thin bamboo 4 inches long, with a little ball of clay fastened to the lower end, which 
swings about 3 feet above the ground. When the two threads are attached to the bamboo 
piece, it is given a sharp turn between the bands of the operator (like spinning a “ tee- 
totum ”) : the result of this is, that the two threads as they lie along in the rings and 
frames are twisted together into one, through the whole length. As fast as they are 
twisted, the thread is wound off on a reel revolving on a “ gaz,” just like the original pro- 
cess of winding, but the action of the reel in this case is so much more violent, owing to the 
strength of the double twisted line, that the winder has to put a pad of cloth against his right 
side on the place where he rests the end of the “ gaz ” or reel stick as it revolves. The silk 
loses weight in twisting, owing to the friction of the rings, to the extent of one tolah per seer. 

As soon as two reels are charged with twisted thread, they are given to the “tani wallah” 
to prepare the warp of the fabric to be. He does this just like the cotton weaver ; he has 
two long light sticks of the sarkauda grass stalk, one for each hand; at the end of each stick 
is an iron wire upon which the reel is placed and can revolve easily : the reel is kept on to the 
wire by the aid of a little knob carrying a ring, the thread on the reel as it unwinds has to 
pass through this ring. The warp maker now sets upon the ground two parallel rows of 
sarkauda sticks ; the rows are at a sufficient distance apart to allow the warp man to pass with 
a stick and reel in each hand between them. The upright sticks in each row are placed two 
and two, each pair being two yards distant from the next, and the pairs of sticks in one row 
are of course exactly opposite to those in the other. 

The workman now fixes the ends of his thread on the two 
reels, one to each of the first pair of sticks on the 1st row, 
and th en walking up the row passes the threads as they run off 
the reels held downwards, inside one stick and outside the 
next, each hand having one reel ; two threads are thrown down 
at once in this way over the pairs of sticks. As soon as the 
workman, throwing down silk as he goes, reaches the end of the 
first row of pairs of sticks he turns round and walks down the 
next, or parallel row, setting out the silk alternately inside and 
outside the sticks as before described ; the whole length of the 
two threads, thus put down in and out of the pairs of sticks 
both on the up-row and down-row is 108 yards. 
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The next process is to fasten a tie wherever the threads of tlie warp cross each other, 
so as to prevent their again becoming cauglit, and the warp is taken off the sticks and djed. 
The other qualities of silk, the “ viina ” and the refuse or “ kachar,” are dyed just as they 
come from the winder. The various binds of dyes used have already been treated of 
in the first volume. I will only recapitulate the principal colors used, deriving from 
Mr. Cope’s paper a list of the costa of dyeing each. Before dyeing, the skeins of silk 
are boiled in a solution of saj ji (impure carbonate of soda) and tben in soapsuds. 

To make white silk, the skeins are merely taken out. washed in several waters, and then 
bleached over the fumes of snljdinr. The other colors which are produced best are ; 

Yellow, dyed with “ akalbir,” the root of (Dafiscus Cannahhiiis) ; also with “ asbarg, 
the flower of a species of Delphinium, which comes from Kabul. 

Orange color, or golden “ suneri” with “ harsiughar,” the flower of Nyctanthes aihor- 
tristis, and some red of cochineal. 

Scarlet dyed with cochineal which produces crimson and given its vermilion tone with 
“ harsinghar ” and its mordant, “ ki.shta ” and “ bozgand,” the galls of Piriasia Terchinihm* 

OniasoTC, with cochineal alone, and“boHgaud” as the mordant. Mr. Cope remarks that 
the cochineal is not obtained at the “ pausaris ” or grocers and druggists, but the silk 
merchants tliemselves .supply it to the dyers. A paler shade of cochineal dyeing producespiafc, 
and the paler shades varied with yellow dye will give shades of orange, salmon color, &c. 

Beep purple “ uJa,” is dyed with crimson and indigo blue. 

Lilac, “ nafarmani,” is dyed with the same materials in lighter proportions. 

Bine can be produced from several shades almost black, to deep blue, bright bine, and 
pale blue or ( “ abi ” ) all with indigo. 

Black is dyed with indigo acid. 

Green, of shades, very dark, bright green or “ zainrudi,” pea green or “ anguri ” ( a 
favorite color with natives when woven with a S'virlet stripcl, and pale green or “ pista,” 
&c. are all produced with sluides of indigo and the various kinds of yellow dye, “ asbarg,” 
“ ekalbir,” “ harsinghar,” &c. 

Brown silk is comparatively Uncommon, and is used principally in the form of thread by 
the persons who embroider on pashmina and want .silk to match, or who weave brown and 
white silk check pieces in the European fashion. The colors are deep brown, (‘ tusha”), brown 
(‘‘dar chilli”), jiale redish brown, (“saudali,” sandal wood color) and “hadami” (almond color) 

Grey or Khaki is also a color much used, it is produced with “ kahi,” (sulphate of iron) 
and galls (main). 

Madder is not used in dyeing silk. Indigo when employed is first dissolved in acide, 
forming wliat has been called “ sulphiudylic acid” or “ raurabba-rang” by the natives. I am 

* j\rr Popp, at pajfp 1 1 , calls them ‘flower Im.is,’ iflentifving “ bozgand ” with “ g«l-i-pi.sta,” and seems to 
consider Dr Hoyle wrong in calling them galls. The native name is no proof at all, -seeing that the little 
bnlbona galls look like nnopenod flower buds, but ail the samples I have seen of “ bozgand " are most certainly 
galls, or .some .similar pTPres(7enoc, certainly not flower bnd.s (The word is also printed Vozgund instead of 
Bozgand.) It is doubtful wliether “ knsnmbha ” is nsed in silk dyeing. The wily Khatri knows too well 
what he is about to allow his valuable sill>to be drcl with the worthless safflower, whioh fades in the air and 
light, and leaves a dingy pale yellow red, whieh would of course sell for nothing ; crimson is always produced 
with cwhineal. 
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not aware tliat lac (l 3 'e is used, except perhaps for purples or with blue. 


Colour. 

Loss in weight of the 
silk after tlie process of 
d 3 -eiug is comjilete. 

Cost of d 3 -eing. 

How long the 
operation takes. 

Remarks. 

White, 

4 or 5 chittacks out 
of 16. 

8 annas per seer, of 
raw silk delivered to 
dyer, 

3 days. 


Vellow, 

One quarter, 

1 Rupee per seer, 

3 days. 


Greens, 

No further loss after 
the first dyeing of 
yellow is completed, 

j per seer. 

Somewhat longer. . 


Crimson, 

Seal let. 

Purp les. 

One quarter, 

For and | to 1 Re. 
per seer, tlie dyer 
gets 8 aiiuas as Ins 
share. 

6 days, and more 
for tlio colours 
tliat have two 
dips of colour. 

The cocliine.a! is 
given to the dyer; it 
costs from Rk 6-8 
to 6 or more a seer. 

For tlie various 
sliades of pink, crim- 
son, scarlet, from 1 
to 4 chittacks will be 
used per seer of silk. 


I have onlj' to add. that the use of the Aniline d 3 -es of Europe is now extensive. At flr.st 
nly the red or “ Magenta ” was used, hut now tlie fine mauves and purples are common. I 
confess I have not yet seen the beautiful blue, or the green ; but these will follow no doubt. 

The silk is, when dyed, ready for the weaver, who is called Daryaj-l)af. 

The loom is exactly like that for cotton weaving, it is arranged on tlie ground ; the weaver 
Bitting with his feet in a large hole previousl 3 '' dug out, which liole also contains the treddles and 
foot-boards, by means of which the threads are depressed and raised. 

The treddles are the two frames which hang transversely across the threads of the 
Warp, the threads of the one being attached to the lower threads of the warp, the other to 
the upper. By raising and depressing them alternately by aid of foot-boards underneath, 
and attached by strings, the threads of the warp are crossed and recrossed as the 
weft is put dow'n. The treddles are supported over the warp by strings from the roof of 
the room. There is also a frame called the batten or lay, divided by a number of fine wires, 
or thin slips of bamboo, through which the warp threads pass ; the object of this is to 
strike it against the weft as the work goes on, thus tightening and compacting the whole 
fabric. It is also suspended from the roof by strings; — tlve weaver moves it, when requiicd 
to strike against the weft, with his hand. The only other parts of the simple loom, are two 
beams called the warp and cloth beams, the cloth beam supports the warp at the cud where 
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the weaver sits, on it the cloth is wound as it is woven ; the beam at the other end carries 
the end of the warp stretched out, and also all the superfluous lengths of the threads wound 
on it, which of course can be unwound, as the finished cloth is wound on to the beam at the 
other end. 


To prepare the loom, the threads of the warp are passed by hand through the two 
treddles, and the batten or lay, the weaver seats himself with his feet in the hole, and with 
his shuttle in hand; he is ready for work, the silk being previously reeled in small reels 
ready to be transferred to tiie shuttle. The solid parts of the loom and the shuttle are 
made of the khair wood ( Acacia catechu). 

The number of the threads in the warp varies from 350 to 1,700. A very broad silk 
would be worked with 2,000. Some silk of this extra breadth was prepared for the Exhibition 
of 1864, by Messrs. Cuxmba-Mal akd Devi Sahai of Amritsar. 

In the days of the Sikh Court, Mr. Cope mention.s, Maharaja Sher Singh introduced 
a silk of 2,400 threads broad, but the day of these very fine and large silks has passed away, 

Mr. Cope gives the following particulars of the weaving of a piece of ‘ Gulbadan ’ or 
striped silk : — 

The length of the warp is reduced in .weaving from 54 to 46 yards ; the breadth being 
1,700 threads, the weaver takes from 50 to 60 days to complete the piece, doing a yard 
in a day ( very narrow silk can be woven at tbe rate of 3 yards per diem ). In the co°mple'tioii 
of the piece, 3i seers of dyed silk are required ; 12 i-upees are the wages for weaving 
one piece such as this, of 46 yards. When taken off from the loom, it is cut into 3 lengths, 
and is ready for sale. The ends of the silk that project from tlie piece in weaving are 
picked off with pincers. 

I will now describe briefly tbe kinds of silk made. 


Most of tbe silks are very tbick and close, according to tliis their value is fixed ; they 
do not shine, nor have they a beautiful gloss and lustre like European silks and ghicds. Such 
are extremely despised by natives as far as their v.aluegoes, although they cannot lielp admiring 
their beauty, and employ them for chogahs and gowns of state. 

The most common perhaps of all the native silk fabrics, is the “ Gulbadan ” or striped 
silk. It is a pkin fabric of any colour, striped down its length with lines of another colour 
the favourite colours are pale green with scarlet stripe ; dark green, nearly black, with sca.let 
St. ipe ; yellow with scarlet or crimson stripe ; purple with yellow stripe ; white with dark 
ripe; crimson with white stripe; besides these, other varieties a.e occasionally met with; 
Ti.is kind of silk IS much used for the close fitting pyjama.s worn by the wealthier classes 
of Hiniloos and Sikhs. 


l-iaiu silk without a stripe is called Daryui. If it is shot with two colours, (usually 

r. d and gr.en, but others are intermingled also ) it is called ‘ Dhup chan. ’ In tbe Kashmir 

C-ileclioii, fabric.s sliot with different colours are described as Par-t-taus—‘- peacocks’ feathers,” 

(ho ."iiiplic.itioii of wlricli name i.s obvious The imtive chr.f <=:ii. : i i ^ 

‘‘ riunuus. xuL native snot silk is by no means so lustrous 

and bcautuul to the eye as Eure*iean. 

Silks are now often woven in a small checks of black, brown, blue, or black and white : 
tiiorc are principally uscl by European ladies, and are described as “ Daryal char-kbana.” 
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The ‘ lungi ’ or scarf described under Class V, is also manufactured in silk, sometimes 
of a plain color, sometimes of a fine check. 

When made of silk, it is usually enriched by a beautiful border of gold or silver and 
variegated silk, and finished off with a silver or gold fringe. Silk luugis are not so much worn 
for head-dresses as the cotton lungs are, but are much admired for scarves and waist-belts 
or sashes. 

The ‘ khes ’ is also woven in Silk, either check pattern in squares, or plain silk, with a 
gold border, and edged with some fancy pattern edging on either side of the gold ; beautiful 
thick scarlet kheses of the kind are made at Lahore, and are much sought after. The silk in 
these latter, is quite plain, but it is woven on the principle of a khes, and in that style of 
weaving called “ Khes half ” which is different from the ordinary “ Laryaf bafi.” 

These are the principal varieties of plain silk. Kext come those which have a silken 
gloss, and are soft like satinette. They are woven on the “ Khes bafi” principle, and exhibit 
the “bulbul ebasbm.” or damask pattern, in their fabric, either in one color or two ; sometimes 
they are striped, with figures on the stripe, and gold threads are introduced. Such silks are 
principally produced at Bhawalpur, and are distinguished by the generic name “ Sbiija 
khani,” probably from the name of the person who was the first to introduced them. 

All figured or damasked silks are thus called, but it must be remarked, that the varieties 
as yet woven are not very many, — all the damask patterns being some combination of right 
lines or diamond shapes in small patterns. The native weavers are not able to produce any 
thing like the groups of flowers and other patterns that beautify the silks and damasks of 
the European looms. Shuja khani silks all have a lustre of floss silks, are soft, and not 
stiff like the “ daryai. ” 

Silk enters into the manufacture of various other fabrics that are not included in thi.s 
Class. In all brocades or kinkhab pieces, silk is the foundation on which the gold is woven. 

Fine silk, and muslin and net, “malmal” and “dulmiyan,” is also much u.sed, but principally 
for brocading with gold for mandils or turbans or kerchiefs, and dopattas or scarves, which 
are much worn at weddings and ou ceremonial occasions. 

Several fabrics are also imported from Europe, the art of making which is unknown. 

Velvet or “ Makhmal ” is not made in India, hut it used to be imported from Russia ; 
that trade has almost died out on account of the facilities of the English and French trade, 
which supply a much superior article. The Russian velvet was thin, and also often mixed 
with cotton. 

Satin also, called ‘ atlas,’ is imported. The English and French are the most beautiful, 
but are thinner and much less valued than the Russian, which is thick. 

The Russian satins are both plain and flowered, as damask satins. I have seen among the 
articles presented by the Khokan Envoys who came to Lahore in 1864-65, several pieces 
of most brilliant and gaudy flowered satins, which are apparently much admired hy 
Oriental connoisseurs, but would, if worn in Europe, excite a suspicion of madness in 
the wearer ! -> 

Besides woven fabrics, silk is extensively employed in'Bmbroidery, and also in kinds ot 
roan^actures which are included in the present collection in this Class. These consist of netted 
fabrics, such as girdles or izarbands, which are long netted sashes, ending in ornamental tassels, 
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and are universally emplo3^ed to fasten tlie pvjainas round the waist. Next come every variety 
of silk rope, cord, and-tassels, — used both in native hor.se trappings, and also for tying down 
the coverlets of beds in the native fashion ; tassels, head ornaments of silk for plaiting 
into the hair ; neckl.aces of silk threads to carry charms or gold coins worn round the neck ; 
loops and buttons for chogahs and other articles of the same kind. They are all made 
bj' men called "kinaiM bafs," (that is ‘ edging or fringe-weavers’) or “ ilaka band ” or “ patoli”. 

In specifying the contents of the Silk Class, I must not forget to mention a rather 
clever manufacture, worked only', as far as I am aware, by one or two men who reside 
in the Gujraiuvida District, and come into Lahore to sell their goods. This is the work 
In coloured chenille. 

The chenille or thin velvet piping, is, I believe, imported, and the art consists in 
arranging b'ligths of it as required, in circles, loops, lines and patterns (the colour and form 
being according to the taste and design of the workman ) on some surface, either of cloth or 
■wood, so .as to form a pattern. In tins wa\' the workman will produce ou a cushion beautiful 
groups of flowers and leaves, all made of pieces of clienille of shades sown on, the ground 
Work being filled up uniformly with rows of black chenille. 

If the work is on cloth, as for sofa cushions, the chenille is delicately sown on with 
silk ; if on wood, as is often done with trinket boxes, glove boxes, and also on leather shoes, 
the chenille work is stuck on with gum or glue. 

The manufacture of silk in the Punjab will be found to be very much more confined to 
certain localities than others. 

The great place for daryai and gulbadan weaving as well as for plain khes, is Lahore. 
Amritsar also shares the manufacture to a considerable extent. 

Multan is also celebrated for its Silks, especially for its khes and lungls of Silk with gold 
borders, wliich aie of great richness and beauty. Some ‘ Shuja khaiu ’ silks are also produced 
at Multan. 

Bahawulpur is especially noted for its Shuja kli^iii silks, and also for a peculiar fabric woven 
like a gulbadan or striped piece, but made of silk and cotton thread together, which is 
afterwards highly glazed like European chintz. 

At Peshawar silk is -woven to a considerable extent, and there is an export trade to. 
Kabul and Turkistan. 

In Ivashmir th© silk manufacture flourishes in all its branches. 

There are several other localities in the Punjab noted for peculiar fabrics. Tlie weavers of 
Khushal) and Bhera in theShahpur District make silk lungis and kheses, a few of them are 
also made m the neighbouring district of Jhelam. There is a silk manufacture also at BStala 
in tlie Gurdaspur District, in which also the most successful of the attempts to produce raw 
silk in Punjab, have been made. 

The manufacture of netted silk and miscellaneous articles is more widely spread. They 
are always to be found jiherever the original silk weaving goes on, but are extensively made 
in Nurpur, P.attiala and Nabha. ,, 

The following is a list showing the principal varieties of indigenous and imported 
silk fabrics kno-wn in the Punjab. 
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EIJEOPEAN SILK FABRICS. 

Silk ( general name. ) 

“ Goveriiet ’’—lining silk. 

Makhmal, (velvet). 

Atlas, ( Satin ). 

Mnsuajjar, flowered satin ( from Arabic STiajr, a ‘ tree,’ Mushajjar “ having trees ” or 
branehiug flower pattern ). 

Debai Rumi. Thin crimson silk of Turkey. 

INDIAN FABRICS. 

Kinklnib : brocade, stiff silk with gold pattern. 

Jamdaui, silk with .sprigs or flowers wrought in the loom. 

Lungi Banarsi : scarves of Benares, made either “ yak rukha ” r. e. with one right 
side, or ‘ do ruklui ’ or both sides right sides. 

Dopatta ; a silk piece made for a veil or women’s scarf. 

Pitambar : a soft silk worn by Hindus for ‘ dhotis’ : it is 10 yards long (see Glossnri/). 
Mutka : a coarse silk, 10 yards long and I5 broad, generally of green color, worn by 
Hindus for dhoti or waistcloth. 

Kora: — a softer kind of mutka: generally white. 

Thalla-bund: the same as ‘ kora’ only of white silk with colored spots. 

Bund — soft spotted silk for kerchief. Stitt’ spotted silk is called bund-mumi, 

Tassaii : a silk cloth worn like a ‘ mutka, ’ now out of use. 

Tafta: Silk tafota made of twisted' ( tafta) thread. 

Mahmiidi : a silk fabric not now in use. 

Jhiriuil : — thin silk cloth ( soft). 

Eajmahali (not now in use ) : thin flowered silk made in Eajmahal in Bengal, 
Mushka : a cheap and coarse silk, striped green and white. 

Chakla : a fabric in broad strijies of green and black. 

Amlu'i : coarse silk, in green and white stripes: not now used. 

Kapur diir or Kapur thuria : — Silk gauze 'with or without a narrow satin stripe. 

Bad! a : very thin gossamer like silk cloth. 

Zarbaft, a similar fabric woven with gold. 

Mandil Guzr:iti : a close woven thin silk .and gold fabric for tui'bans of that sort 
which is formed of coils of cloth tightly twisted up almost like rope. 

Bulbul chashm : Silk woven in a diamond pattern. 

M.ashru i. e. “ permitted.” — As noticed under Shuja khani silks, pure silk is not 
lawful for we.ir by Mussulmans. A fabric made with a cotton warp and woof ( peta ) of 
soft silk in a striped pattern, and having a s.atiny lustre, is “ permitted,” and hence called 
mashru. “ Siifi or Bah.awalpur silk and cotton ‘ gulbadan,’ is also lawful, .and diliers 
from m.ashru, that it has no satiny lustre, and indeed looks like our glazed calico. 

Panjah. 

Daryfii (plain silk) Gulbadan (striped silk ) and Dhupchan (shot silk) Wngh khes, 
and siifi, are all described in the sequel (p- 66 &c,) 
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China, Thibet and Central Asia. 

CLini — large flowered cluna silk. 

Tawar klialai : narrow, tliin silk used for temple banners. 

Masbru, | kinds of satin on cotton warp as above described. 

ITanka — namkin silk, green witb black lines, often used for cbogas by Kabulis. 

Makbmal Irani : Persian velvet; also Persian satin (atlas). 

Darai Irani : plain silk of Persia. 

Kanawez:— Shot silk— witb a lustre of two colors; the best comes from Bukhara 
or from Yazd in Persia. 

Par-i-pasha — very soft striped silk of Bukhara. 

Eawa ; a plain soft silk kerchief or veil 5 yards long. 

Alacha — silk cloth 5 yards long, and has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
direction of the length at either side. 

Barua ; a fabric of silk and cotton ( Ya’-kand and Kokan ) in a pattern most hideous 
to European eyes ; it consists of splashes of color as if one had run into the other. 

Eumal Andijani. Andijan silk is famous in Central Asia ; this species is a very 
soft thin silk used for kerchiefs. 


gulbaban. 

The samples of this striped silk are 
numerous, and in great variety as to colour. 
There are usually two qualities observable, : 
differing principally in their thickness. I 

The first set are from Amritsar. 

439 . — [6613]. Silk piece, value Es. 9. 

440 - — [G620-4]. 4 pieces of gulb.adan 
by Messes. Devi Sahai and Chamba Mal. 

These were woven expressly for the Exhi- 
bition of 1864, being of the finest quality and i 
the greatest breadth (2,000) threads ; one of ' 
the pieces is dyed with the ‘ hbigeiita ’ or 
Eosanline dye imported from England. They 
value from Es. 4 to 5 per yard. 

The next from Lahobe ; — 

441 . — [6037]. Gulbadan, Lahore Central 
Jail ; a narrow silk in drab and white lines of 
equal breadth, after European fashion. i 


442 . — [6G3S A 40]. Two Gulbadan pfieces 
one blue and wirite stripe ; the other dark 
brown and white, ( Lahore Central Jail.) 

443 . — GG54 to 6666]. Series of silk 
]>ieces by Pal Shah, Merchant, of the follow- 
ing colors ; — 

Green and white, ... value Es. 29 10 
Eose color, ... ... „ 32 0 0 

Scarlet, ... ... „ 40 10 0 

Crimson, „ 33 0 0 

Shot, green and red,... „ 30 12 0 

Griiuson (yellow stripes), „ 33 8 0 

Grape green, ... „ 33 0 0 

Do. with scarlet stripe, » 21 10 

White with green stripe, „ 30 8 0 

Yellow with black stripe, „ 34 8 6 

444 . — [GG70 to 6690]. a series of Lahore 
made Silks by Messes. Nathumal and 
Bh.agwanta. 
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Red and green, shot silk, Value Rs. 41 4 0 

Lilac, Rs. 30 14 0 

Rose color and black stripe, „ 36 2 6 

Pale lilac and scarlet line, „ 46 SO 

Black with crimson lino, „ 38 4 0 

Green, „ 13 12 0 

Scarlet and black line, ... ., 48 8 6 

The following are from : — 

445' — [6830], Blue and white check 
gulbadan, ‘gulbadan chdr khani,’ v.alue Rs. 22. 

446. — [6831]. 'White and crimson gul- 
badan, value Rs. 25. 

447' — [6852]. Pink gulbadan, value Rs. 
25. 

And from Deha Ghazi KnAJr. 

448. — [6872-5]. Samples of gulbadan 
value from Rs. 1-8 to 1-12 a yard. 

The collection from IS'abua contains the 
following : — 

449 . — [6902 F to J]. Samples of gulba- 
dan in red, white, scarlet, green and pink, 
exhibited by the Raja of Nabua and 
Paitat.a. 

450. — [6907]. 5 pieces of gulbadan of 
various colours exhibited by His Highness 
the Maharajah. 

DARTAI ASD PLAIN SILKS. 

These include, check silks, shot silks, 
silks made on European patterns, handker- 
chiefs and all plain fabrics. 

Tlie Amkitsab collection contains of : — 

451 . — [6630 — 1]. Two pieces of silk of 
25 yards each, green and rose colour, value 
Rs. 37-8 each, by the Aiiritsab Jatt,. 

452 . -[6616]. Piece of silk called 
“ Ilargi ” * value Rs. 30, by Gujak Mal. 

453 . — [661 7]. Piece of silk called “Garbi,” 
which is half silk and half cotton, value Rs. 7, 
by the same. 

The following is from the Lauoee collec- 
tion : — 

454 . — [6336]. Broad ribbon in European 
style, pink and white plaid, by the Lahobe 
Cemhax Jail. 

^ * I believe this is only a corruption of daryai ** 
in the sender’s list.— B. 'p. 


I 455 . — [6642—6653]. Series of plain 
i ( Daryai ) and ( dhup chan ) shot silks by 
Pat. Suah. 

Shot, lilac and scarlet, value Rs. 32-8 
the piece. 

Shot, green and red, value Es. 32 the piece. 
Green sliot silk, ... Value Rs. 27-11-6 
Green and purple shot, „ 32-13-0 

Purjile shot „ 38-10-0 

Blue and crimson shot, „ 37- 8-0 

Black and white check, „ 31-11-6 

Brown and white check, „ 31-14-0 

Blue and white check, „ 32-13-0 

Blain scarlet silk, ... „ 34-11-0 

„ gurple „ 28- 3-6 

„ bright green, ... „ 29-12-0 

„ dark green, ... „ 26-14-6 

,, amber coloured (kafuri) „ 27-12-0 

„ rose colour, ... „ 33- 0-0 

„ crimson, ... „ 24-14-0 

456 . — [6674 to 6685], Series of plain 
and shot silks by Natjii’iial and Bhag- 

AVAXTA. 

2 s.amples of shot silk, value Rs. 29-8-6 and 
41-12-8 the piece. 

Black and white check. Value Es. 29- 6-6 


Blue and white check, „ 28- 2-6 

Balk green, plain silk, „ 31- 6-6 

Purple silk, ... ... „ 39- 6-0 

Yellow silk, „ 31- 6-6 

Scarlet silk, ... ... „ 49- 0-0 

Dove color ( fakhtaf ), „ 32-13-0 


457. — [6669]. A dozen crimson silk 

handkerchiels, and [6669 A]. 7 wliite 

silk handkerchief by Messes. Naxhusiae 
and Biiagavata. 

458. [6671—3]. Three dhotfs or soft 

.silk waist cloths worn by Hindus, in yellow 
white, and crimson. 

A'alue Es. 27, 14 and 28 each, respectively, 
by Messes. NAXHXjkAi and Bhaowata. 

Dhotis in silk of a yellow color, are imported 
in numbers from Benares, under the name of 
“ Pitambar.” 
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These are woven plain like daryai, but are soft 
silk, like a European silk pouket-ihandkerchief. 

The following are for the Mtiltak Jail. 

459 . — [ 68 GO]i Neck handkerchief, pink 
and white plaid, value Us. 2-8. 

460 . — [68G3 & 3]. Lady’s dress, gfey, 
striped with black. 

461. — [GSGd]. "White and black check, 
value Ks. 9-15. 

462 . — [G855J. Pink and white small 
check, value Es. 18-6. 

463 . — [G 8 GG]. ditto larger check, value 
Es. 18-12. 

464 . -[68G7]. "Wliite and grey stripe, 
value Rs. 10-15. 

465 . — [G869]. Black and white stripe 
Dioad, value Rs. 18-12. 

400.__[68G8]. White and rose colored 
Value Rs. 18-6. 

And from Deba Ghazi Keak. 

407. _[6S7O— 1]. Red and yellow hand- 
kerchiefs (“rumal daryai,” ) by Alladitta. 

408 . — [6875 k 6 ]. 2 specimens of ‘'daryai.” 

409. — [6877]. A silk cap, a skull cap 
worn by Pathans &c,, under the turban. 

PeSHawub. 

470 . — [6890 & 1]. Silk handkerchiefs, 
worth Rs. 4-1 each. 

471. — [6892]. “Alaicha” silk piece for 
pyjamas. 

472 . — [6902 A to E.] ‘Daryai’ from 
Nabha, contributed by the Raja oe Nabha. 
viz green, purple, red, pink, yellow. 

473 . — [6904]. 3 plain silks, Patyala, exhi- 
bited by His Highness the Mahabajau. 

4 74 . -[6996]. Red silk muslin, Patyala. 

THEBANS, LTJNQIS AND KKES. 

These article will be found manufactured in 
the greatest perfection at Multan, Shahpur, 
Bhcraand Khushab in the Shahpur district, 


and at Jhelam. A few come from Batala of 
Gurdaspur, they are generally^ woven with a 
gold or ornamental border. The Lungi and 
Khes are woven exactly as in the cotton 
fabric. 

The Khes are sometimes plain, sometimes 
checked but woven on the same principle. 
The distinction, a.s before observed, consists 
in the fact in the klies ball, the weft is by 
a skilful design woven in and out of the warp 
by the aid of multiplied treddles, so as to 
display the colour of both warp and weft, 
one tliread upon another thread forming 
a pattern or damask. 

The collection in this department in 1864 
was rare and very beautiful, the manufactures 
being quite peculiar and characteristic of the 
cities above named. 

The Ameitsab district contributed : — 

475 . [6614]. A scarlet and green cheek 

lungi, gold border, value Rs. 38, by Meas 
Mahomed Shah. 

470 . -[6615]. Kamarband or waist sash, 
value Rs. 7, by Gvjab Mae. 

477. -[6629]. Another sash, value 
Rs. 5. 

478 —[6618]. Silk pagri, value Es. 6 , by 
the same. 

GtJEDASPUB. 

479 .— [6334 &, 5]. 2 plain Khes, of silk 
and cotton mixed, with gold edges, value 45 
and 36, respectively, made at Batala. 

Jalandhab. 

40 Q. [3814]. 6 turbans of silk, made at 

the Jalandhar Jail. 

Lahobe. 

481.— [6889]. White patka, or silk scarf 
with border in* silk and gold (kalabatun,) 
value Rs. 175, by Messes. Natuvmal an 

Bhauwanta. 
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482 . — [6890]. Pair of Laliore scarlet 
Klies, of thick twilled silk with gold border, 
and narrow edging in black and white, value 
Es. 175, by Messes Nathumal and 
Ehagwata. 

Jhelam. 

483. — [6808] . Lungi or pattern of Khes, 
value Rs. 61, by Laeinda Shah of Find 
Dadan Khan. 

484 . — [6801] . A short silk Lungi by the 
same, value Es. 31. 

485 . — [6810]. Purple Lungi, by the 
same, value Rs. 22. 

The next collection is from Shahpue ; — 

486 . ~[6811 — 14]. Lungis in purple, 
white, scarlet, and with crimson border, 
(Lungi kinari surkh) from Khushab, (valu- 
ing Es. 55, 48, 75, and 25 each. 

487 . — [6814-12]. Turbans in crimson, 
white, dove colour, white with black edges, 
made at the Shahpue Jail. 


489. — [6789]. Purple khes, gold border- 

ed ; by the same. 

490.— [6833-9]. 

Series of Kheses in silk 

contributed by the 

Multan Local Com- 

MITTEE : 

In purple, ... 

value Es. 70 

“ scarlet, . . . 

» 75 

“ crimson,... 

„ 32 

“ Yellow, ... 

„ 60 


••• ,, ou 

“ crimson ‘ sada ’ or plain khes, “ 35 

Another, „ 50 


491. — [6840-3 & 6856 & 7]. Specimens 
of Iklah! or square scarf, in khaki ( grey ) 
green, black and yellow, crimson and lilac, 
value Es. 28 to 30. 

_ 492.— [6844-49 & 6855]. Turbans (das* 
tar) in crimson, scarlet, white, sky blue, grey, 
lilac and blue black, from Es. 21 to 23. 

493.— [6858-4]. Specimens from the 
Multan Jail. 

Sky blue turban, gold bordered, value Rs. 12. 

Check silk pagri, ... value Es. 4-8 

Grey turban, ... „ 5-0 

SHUJA KHANI SILKS. 


The following are from Multan : — 

* “ Seven hundred maunds of raw silk are 
“ brought to Multan every year by the Lo- 
“ hajiis, chiefly from Bokhara and Turkistan: 

“ these are manufactured in one hundred and 
“ fifty workshops. One man will finish an 
“ ordinary khes or silk scarf in six days, 

“ perhaps three yards long and a foot and a 
“ half wide, taking eight days previously for 
“ the arrangement of the weaving apparatus. 

“ A very handsome khes is finished in sixteen 
“ days. That of the red colour is most valu- 
“ able : it is dyed with cochineal, which is 
“ brought from either Bombay or Bokh.ira ; j 
“ that from Bombay is rupee a seer, about ] 
“ a shilling a pound.” j 


494. — Called also Sufi, or lawful for Ma- 
hamadans to wear, instead ofpure silk, which 
is not lawful. 

They are made at Bahawalpur ; they are 
exactly like gulbadiin (or soinetimes sii.si) 
pieces, strijied on colored ground; but tiie 
fabric is of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 
■ being cotton : it is rather stift' and hard, and 
1 is glazed witli a mucilaginous emulsion of 
i quince seeds. 

BAHAWALPUR LUNGIS. 

These are soft silks made for scarves or 
xvrappers, having a satin lustre and a pat- 
tern produced by the loom ; and gold thread 
is often interwoven ( “ zar baft” ). 

495 . — [6705]. Lungi in pink soft silk 
and gold. 


488. — [6986-3]. Turbans in red, blue, 
black (surmi) and shot yellow, exhibited by 
Nazir Khair-ullah Khan. 

* Extracted from a personal “ Narrative of a visit 
to Ghuznee, Kabul and Afghanistan, by G. T. Vigne, 
Esquire,” page 21, ( “ Khes” is spelt in the original, 
kaish.’q 


496. — [6706]. Blue and gold lungi in 
striped pattern. 

i 497 . — [6707]. Check in crimson, black 

■ and gold. ' 

498.'-[6708]. K1 ■ ■ -I -a ■■ ■ . "erent 

color on either sid- , . i i ■ the 

‘ two-faced.’ 
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499 . -L6719]. Dove coloured satinette, 
is unicolorous, but a pattern is damasked iii 
the fabric. 

500 . — [6735]- Dancy satinette; from 
the Government Toshakhana. 

501 . — [6736], Pink and grey “ sari ” or 
■wrapper, (Government Toshakhana.) 

IMPORTED SILKS. 

SUCH AS AEE NOT MADE IN THE 
PUNJAB. 

The principal of these are Europ>ean, 
Drench, English, and Kussiau. 

A few, as the Dakhau silks, Mashru, are 
fetched from Hindustan, Ahmadabad, Guz- 
rat, &c. 

Dopattaa, or fancy scarves, are brought 
from Benares, together with the yellow silk 
“ pitambar,” and white spotted black silk 
called “ Bund.” 

There are also the silks imported from 
Kabul and Bukhara by the North-Western 
merchants. 

The samples exh Ibited were from Lahore; - 

[0692]. Blue plush velvet ( has the pile 
flattened down sideways). English. 

[6693 and 4]. Samples of rich green, and 
purple velvet. English. 

[6695]. Digured, striped and shot silk 
(Lyons). 

[6696]. Striped fancy satin, brilliantly 
shot in scarlet and green (Lyons). 

[6697]. Another of the same pattern, but 
shot with brilliant purple instead of scarlet, 
(Lyons). 

These were selected f<u- exhibition from the 
Government Toshakhana, on account ot the 
extreme beauty and lustre of the colouring, 
as well as for the clever grouping of the da- 
mask pattern introduced. 

[6698]. Green satin, with yellow orna- 
mentation (Lyons). 

[6699]. Black rich silk, damasked with 
groups of flowers in satin, (Lyons). 

[6732J. Black satin damasked with small 
bunches of flowers in colors. 

The following were imported from China:- 

502 . — [6726]. Brown figured silk. 

503 . -[6725], Yellow figured satin. 

504 . — [6724J. Digared satin. 

505 . — [6893]. China silk cloth, import- 
ed overland, contributed by His Hiuhness 
THE Maharaja oe Kashmir, 


A few from Central India, contributed 
by Brij Nath, Darogah of the Lahore Cen- 
tral Jail. 

506 . — [6727]. Green silk, shot with 
gold. (Dakhau). 

507 . — [6728]. Eed and gold “sari,” 
flowered border. 

508 . — [6729]. Shot silk scarf. 

509 . — 6774]. Purple, Mi.shru, (a satin, 
worked with gold in stripes) Dakhau ; contri- 
buted by the Goveeniient Toshakhana. 

Drom Benares, contributed by the Go- 
vernment Toshakhana, — 

510 . — -[6871]. Klies doruklna, Kalaba- 
tuni” gold bordered khes, e.xhibitiug purple 
face on one side, and yellow on the other. 

511 . — [6782]. Crimson and gold khes. 

512 . — [6783]. Cromson and yellow (Do- 
rukha). 

Drom Kabul and Bukhara, contributed 
from the Peshawar I>istrict, 

513 . — [6880]. “K'inawez banafsh,” value 
Es. 12 for 10 yai'ds, from Bukhara by 
Muhamm.ad Azim. 

514 . — [6979]. “ Kanawez Par-i-taus 

chikini,” shot silk kanawez embroidered, 
Bukhara — the same v .due. 

515 . — [6881]. “ Gulbadan Kannidar,” 

value Es. 15 for 7^ j'.irds, from Bukhara ; 
contributed by Kazi Amir Jan. 

516 . — [6882]. Kanawez, ( red ), from 
Kabul, by Muhammad Azim. 

517. _[6882]. ‘Eawii Surkh,’— Bukhara. 

518 . — [6884]. “Clmuui zard, guldar,” 
“flowered yellow cbuiini” — Peshawar. 

619 .— [6905]. T wo pieces of Kanawez, • 
a green and purple, contributed by Hia 
Highness the Maharaja of Patyala. 

Tlie Kashmir Colleotiou exhibited some 
peculiar fabrics in silk. 

520 . — [6567]. Piece of “ Badshahi.” 

521 . — [6568]. “Tuwar” of grey (mushi) 
color, with gold stripes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SILK MANUFAC- 
TURES NOT BEING WOVEN. 

A few of these are mere curiosities, but others 
are a standing manufacture, such is the Izar- 
band, which is a long netted silk sash, ending 
in two tassels more or less ornamented, it is 
used to fasten the pyjmas round the waist. 

The following are from Ameitsae. 

522. — [6619]. Silk braid and string by 
Axla Ditta. 

523 — [6624], Sets of artificial flowers, 
roses, &c. in boxes. 

524. — [6628]. Skeins of twisted sewing 
silk, plain and speckled. 

Guedasjtte. 

525. — [6632 & 33]. Two Izfirbands or 
waist girdles, from Batala ; another maker 
sent 13 specimems of a superior make, which 
were not included in the original catalogue. 

From Gujeanwalla were sent ; — 

526. — [6807] . A silk pillow of patchwork 
of various silks, made at Ramnagar. 

527. — [6804]. Silk nets from Ramnagar. 

The next collection is from LAhoBE. 

528. — [6641]. Broad grey braid, made 
on European pattern, contributed by B. 
Powell, Esquibe. 

529. — [6737 — 41], Netted silk neckties, 
(ipuropean style), made by the prisoners in 
the Female Penitentiabt. 

The next series are made by Azimullah, 
kinara baf of Lahore. 

530. — [6743]. Silk tassels for a lady’s 
cloak. 

531. — [6747]. Silk cord and tassels. 

532. — [6748]. Crimson “ Sej band” or- 
namented. The Sej band is a long cord and 
tassel used to tie down the coverlet of a native 
bed to the posts of the bed ; only used by people 
of rank and wealth. 

[6749]. Is another sample, but 

plain. 


633. — [6750 & 51]. Silk fly-fringe for 
horses’ head. (Makhernil). 

The next series are by Mohammed Bakesh 
of Lahore. 

634. — [6753]. Crimson Military sash. 
(‘ Sirdawal ’) value Rs. 10. 

535. — [6754]. Do. in crimson and black. 

536 — [6755 to 6759 &]. Izirbands in all 
[6765 to 6769]. varieties of colour, 
and with tassels variously ornamented. No. 
6747 is one is in scarlet, white and green, 
of rather elegant appearance (from the 
Lahobb Mobehm). 

537. — [6762]. Threfe varieties of “ pa- 
randa.” The parSnda consists of a long band 
or cluster of silk threads, finished off at either 
end with tassels, ornamented with gold thread, 
beads, &c. This is plaited into the long plaits 
or tails of hair worn by native women, and 
especially by girls. 

[6745 and 6746]. Are two ornaments of ihe 
kind, one in black and silver, the other in 
crimson and gold. 

53B. — [6770]. Red “doria,” or silken 
sash. They are worn round the neck to carry 
gold coins or charms. 

539 . — [6771]. “Rikdbdawal” (in pur« 
pie silk ) bands holding the stirrup iron in ah 
native gentlem.an’s saddle, similar to thfr 
stirrup leathers of an English saddle. 

540 . — [6772— 6]. “ Big daur, ” silken 

cord halter for leading horses. 

These are in yellow, green, and pink silk. 

When a native gentlemen goes in ceremony, 
or in a procession, one of these is attached to his 
horse, and his attendants on foot run besida 
him holding the leading rope. 

541 . — [6675]. Bag or reins of crimson 

silk. ■* 

The nejt are from Meltajt 

542 . — [6819 to 6825]. Izdrbands ia 
various colours. 
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543 . -[6826]. Variegated sash, called 
“Izarhand haft rang” (literally 7 colours). 

544. — [6827]. Sejband “ Pinjriwalla.”* 

645 — [6828 & 9]. Do. “ Baaichi walla.” 

546 . — [6830]. Do. “ Badchi walla.” 

And from Peshawtje : — 

547, — [6885 to 89]. Series of Izarbands 
valuing Re 1-4 each. 

From Kashmib : — 

648 . — [6894]. 4 Sej bands, (silken cords 
and tassels) from Jammu, value Es. 75, contri- 
buted by His Highkess the Mahabaja. 

649 . — [6895 to 6902 ]. Specimens of dyed 
floss silk in skeins of white, turquoise blue, 
black, crimson, yellow, bright green (Zamrudi) 
light green ( Anguri) and scarlet. 

From Nabba. 

660 . — [6902H]. “Jfil resbami” netted 
ailk sash. 

651._[6902I]. Iziirband. 

552 . — [6902K]. “ Takma,” buttons and 
loops of silk — work for chogahs. 

The long pipes, both fixed and flexible, at- 
tached to hukas, are often wound over outside 
with variegated silk which has pleasing efiect. 
It is quite a trade in itself. The flexible tubes 
are coils of zine wire covered with Birch 
bark ( Bhojpatr ) and then with cloth, and, 
lastly ornamanted with silk and gold threads. 
The stiff tubes are made of reeds round over 
first with cloth, and then with silk. 

* ( Vide ‘ Glossary and Index’ for the meaning 
of these. ) 


The forms of these pipe tubes or nechas, will 
be seen in an illustration to the chapter on 
Intoxicating Drugs, in vol. I. 

Nechas with silk work were sent as 
follows : — 

[6805] Six Pipe tubes from Eamnagar 
and Gujranwalla. 

This Class is concluded with a mention 
of the chenille work ( Kfir-i-Makhmal) made 
by Kaimdin of Wazirabad in the Gujranwalla 
district. 

553. — [6776 and 77 6790 and 6802.] Are 
cushions for a sofa, worked with groups of 
flowers and patterns, &c. 

554. — [6778] Sets of tassels of colored 
chenille, and silver thread ( such as are used 
by natives to ornament horses on state oc- 
casions). 

565.— [6779 and 80]. Boxes ornamented 
with chenille work. 

556.— [6791 to 803]. Specimens in 
chenille work as follows : — 

A Ball. 

A necktie. 

A bracelet. 

Pen-tray. 

Tassels. 

Boxes. 

Mats. 

Slippers, 
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NOTE. 

No report on silk fabrics has been received from the Jury of the Exhibition of 1864, 
but their award of prizes is as follows : — 


VIl.— SILK MANUFACTURES. 


District or 
Locality. 

Prize taker. 

Description of articles. 

1 Medal. 

Certifi- 

cate. 

Special 

prize. 

Amritsar, 

J Devi Sahai and ) 

( Cliamba Mai, J 

Seven finest and fast pieces 
of silk. Nos. 9620—9624,... 

1 

1 

1* 

Lahore, 

Natlm and Bhagwanta, 

Collection of silks. 


1 

... 

Nabha, 

Raja of Nabha, 

j 

Collection of silks of local 
manufacture. 

1 

1 

1 


Lahore, 

Muhammad Baksh, ... 

Netted and twilled silk 
manufactures. Nos. 6751 — 
6775, 

• • • 

1 


Wazirabad, ... 

Kaim Din, 

Chenille work. 

* • * 

1 

... 

Shahpur, 

Superintendent Jail, ... 

Silks, 

... 


... 

Multan, 

Ditto Ditto, 

Do., ... 

1 

1 

... 

Ditto, 

Manfacturers of the 
town of Multan. 

Do., 

... 

1 

... 


• Lady Montgomery’s prize of Ks. 50. 
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CLJ^SS -VIII. 

FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 

This Class is of course intended to include only such miscellaneous fibres as are used in 
manufacture, and other than cotton, silk, or wool. 

The Class has been sub-divided into three Divisions, according to the different kinds of 
articles made. 

The first Division will include loom woven fabrics, which are however very few in 
number : Flaxen and Linen fabrics which would occupy so large a portion of this Class in 
an European Exhibition, are almost entirely wanting here. In a few jails, a stout canvas has 
been made from flax, but that is all. As to the native flax, it has never been utilized, except 
to produce a coarse sting. No other fibre is woven in the pfovinee except ‘ san ’ ( Crotolaria 
juncea ), and that only into a sack-cloth or matting called “ tat.” 

The second Division contains the various kinds of paper. The original and ordinary 
kind of native paper would be the only one in the class, were it not for the more recent 
experiments in paper making in the various jails, and the varieties introduced by the attempt 
to utilize various fibres, as tow, mad^r, daphne, straw, and others. The third Division 
includes ropes, mats, baskets, and all miscellaneous fibrous manufactures generally. Kopes are 
manufactured principally of san, or of “ banmunj, ” ( Saccharum munja — grass ). There 
is not of course generally that demand for cables of all sizes and strength that there is in a 
maritime country, but still the demand is considerable for agricultui’al and general purposes, 
Tarious fibres are pressed into service as occasion requires, and many species of grass, as well 
as the bark of the mulberry tree, the fibrous sorts of the Dhak ( £utea frondosa ), and many 
others — are Included in the class of Raw Fibres, as useful for rope manufacture. 

The reader is invited to examine this Class in conjunction with the former Class, ( III 
sub-class E. ) in Volume I, as all the botanical and statistical information that could be 
obtained relative to the fibres themselves, is there detailed. 

In the hills, the inner bark of the Dhaman ( Orewia oppositifolia), resembling gardener’s 
‘bast,’ — is much used for ropes, as is also the bhabar, and bagar grass ( Eriophorum 
eannahinwtn ). Straw and grass are used in the higher hills for making the rude sandals 
worn in crossing the precipitous and rocky passes of those regions ; and the rope and 
twig bridges, which are often the only means of crossing many mountainous torrents and 
rivers, bring into use many strong fibrous barks, twigs of FotherjiUa involncrata, and the 
nettle tree bark ( OeUie ) and others. 

The use of these fibres is universal all over the tracts of country indicated, and beyond 
this it is impossible to say that there is any special locality celebrated for fibrous manufactures, 
except in the case of a few specialites, which will be below enumerated. 

Baskets and chicks are made of the invaluable bamboo cut into slips, and but a few articles 
of this Class are made of the thin flower stalks of the munj grass. Large chicks are also made 
of the stout munj, then caUed “ kana, ” or of strips of bamboo. Course baskets are made 
of pilchi, the pliant branches of the smaller Tamarisk. Peshawur and other places are noted for 
mats and baskets of “patta”, and where the date palm grows, date leaves are utilized for fans 
and mats. Eeeds called Dub and dib are made into floor matting. 
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DIVISION I. 

Fibrous Fabrics, 

The fibrous manufactures in the form of piece goods or fabrics, are few ; ‘ San, ’ for 
matting, and flax recently introduced in a few of the jails, are the only fibres emidoyed. To 
these may be added the madar fibre, or rather floss for the seed-pods. This has been at 
tried ; but is present more of a curiosity than a useful fibre. 


[6908]. “ Tat pati ” from the 

Jail Sirsa. 

This is a coarse matting made in narrow 
pieces from string of ‘san’ fibre ( Crolalaria 
juncea) : the sample in question costs 0-2-3 
per yard. It is much used for packing pur- 
poses, and for coarse flooring. It is made at 
every Jail, and is common all over the country. 
Particulai ly good samples were from Hushyar- 
pur, [6927] by Mr. Christie, and from Lahorci 
also [6935 A.] [ 6967 & 8 ] from Gujrat. 


•* 57 . — [6933]. Canvas made from Flax 
grown at Syalkot. 

658.— [ ]. Several scarves and hand- 

kerchiefs of fine linen made at Belfast from 
flax grown at Syalkot by the Indian Flax 
C oilPANT. 

Canvas was also sent from Lahore Jail and 
from Multan, of two qualities, valuing 51 anas 
and 0-4-8 per yard, respectively ; also from 
Agra Jail (7041) and Gugaira (7008). 

559. — [7019], Table napkin made from 
madm' floss, Dera Ismail Khan. 


The Shahpiir Jail gained a medal in the International Exhibition of 1862 for its manufac- 
ture of madar. 

In the Punjab E.xhibition, besides the above, some towels were shown made of madfir 
and cotton mixed, also a rug made of madar (coloured). 

This fibre which is short, smooth, glossy, and looks like short lengths of pale yellowish 
white floss silk, is produced from the ripe seed-pods of the madar or Ak {Calotritpit 
Hamiltonii) . Dr. Forbes Watson reported on it thus It is deficient in strength and difficult 
to spin on account of the smoothness of the individual fibres. Attempts iir England to work 
it by means of machinery have hitherto practically failed. 

* ^ ***** * 

Some of the fibre has been sent to Messra. Thresher and Glenny, who have for a long 
time been devoting attention to the subject. These gentlemen are at length enabled to rej.ort 
their ability to turn it to account, if obtainable here in a good clean condition at 33£ a ton 
(3|d. a ft.). Dr. Walker (of the Agra Jail) reported that it might be collected at about Re. 1-8 
per maund, or about Ifd. a B). From experiments made at Dera Ismail Khan, however, it ap- 
pears that the collection of the floss has not been accomplished at the desired rates. 

The fibre requires bleaching, and answers best when mixed with cotton. 

It has been tried with the cloth made by the warp of cotton, and the weft of pure madar 
or the warp half cotton and half madar, and weft three parts madar to one cotton. Also it 
has been tried with cotton in various proportions, uniform for all the threads of the fabric. 

The fibre only requires cleaning and separation from seeds and dirt by aid of the usual bow. 
No charka is required when made into threads. Before weaving, the thread requires steeping for 
four and five day's in water, sometimes a little Methi seed \Trigonella) and gum is added.* 

* Journal of the Agri-Horticultnral-Society of Bengal, t olume A' II, page 25. 
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It 13 important not to confuse the fibre of the seefi-pod, which I have called floss, with 
the fine strong fibre which is obtained from the stem of the plant. 

To produce the latter fibre, sticks of the madar are cut about 12 or 18 inches long ; 
the outer bark is then carefully peeled off, and the fibre is drawn from the inner part next the 
stem. Several threads are then placed together and twisted up by hand. No water is used 
at all. Madfir fibre is used on the Indus for fishing nets. 

The fibre is very strong, and is also suitable for weaving, as it amalgamates with silk. It is 
valued by the Agri- Horticultural Society of Bengal at 30£ to 40£ a ton.* 

Besides giving these two fibrous products, madar is useful medicinally. Its wood makes 
charcoal, (especially the large species, (A. Gigantea) common in the lower provinces ; and 
its juice yields a substitute for gutta-percha. 


• Journal VIII, page 74. 
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DIVISION II. 

Papee. 

Leaving aside tlie sul)ject of imported papers, and those manufactured at Seraropore, 
the papers used in tlie Punjab may be divided into three classes. 

2. — Native paper, which is made in many places, but especially at Sealkote. 

2. — Native paper made in jails. These are often made of various fibres, and made experi- 

mentally. In this class I include Daphne paper, &c. 

3. — Kashmir paper. 

Ordinarv native paper is made of various sized sheets, and of different qualities, which 
are known by different names ; the material from which it is made is almost always the 
same, the old “tat patti”— which is bleached, wasshed, and reduced to pulp. The only otlier 
material commonly used is old paper; but European paper, as also that printed or written 
on with English ink is useless, the former from the difficulty of reduction to pulp, the 
latter from difficulty of bleaching and removing ink stains. * Native paper-making as 
practised without assistance from Europeans, is worse than it was ; no improvement has been 
made in machinery, and the makers will not adopt new fibrous substances, .he process of 
making paper is simple, but is such that even with the utmost care, fine and thin paper can never 
he produced hy it. Even at Gujrat, where the best jail made paper is produced, the paper 
is only excellent as native paper. 

At first the fibrous material, chiefiy old gunny cloth, or tat, is cut up by hand into little 
pieces with a rude iron chopper ; the dust is then shaken out of it ; it is next moistened ; 
mixed with a certain quantity of “ sajji,” and is submitted to the “ jhandar or pounder. le 
pounder consists of a heavy beam of wood, working on a pivot, so as to form the long arm o an 
unequal lever : the end of the arm is fitted with a cylindrical block of wood, on which is fi«d a smffil 
iron tooth or central hammer, which strikes upon a stone placed below : tins lower end of m 
lever strikes down into a pukka trough, which is partly filled with the fibre to ^ ^ 

workman stands with one foot on the shorter end ofthe beam or ‘ jhanda a d by p,, 
it down, forces the loaded end up, which in its fl 

the fibre that is beneath it. A man crouches down in one corner of the trou ^ 

throwing the fibrous material on to the stone under the beam each tune as ^ 

heavy thump. Of course the quantity of fibre submitted to the blow each tune 

by gradually throwing one piece after morerjjr'and left exposed 

ttratfaiTfmtorL^^^^^^^^ pounded, and again w^h^ Wlien the 

whole is in a rude pulp and tolerably clean, Xt tH: whole pulp' iso" 

trough, stirred up continually by men his str’ainer frame, and dipping it in with 

a proper consistency, the paper-maker sits do 
a peculiar knack, catches a fine layer of pulp 

drained off, forms a sheet of paper ; these sheets are placed one o^ t ^ 

made. When a sufficient number ’ y^rw^rkman then takes a thin broad 

previously prepared with a smooth coating of p * — 

JanTThe paper produced is good, 

The difficulty has recently been overcome m the t-aa 
“fcut by no menus cheap. 
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and stiif brnsh, like an Englisli house brush, only thinner, and detaching sheet by sheet, spreads 
each flat against the wall, to which it adheres by its own moisture; the workman gently smooths 
it over with the brush. When dry, the paper readily peels 00", and is then ready to be 
polished. This is effected by smearing each sheet all over with a kind of starch prepared from 
•wheat, and when this is dry a gloss is imparted to the paper by rubbing over and over each 
sheet with a round smooth flint stone over a concave sm-face of smooth wood. 


The frame or strainer on which the pulp forming the sheet is collected, is a wooden frame 
covered with a strainer of fine grass stems. It is obvious that by this means a veiy tliin or 
fine paper cannot be made ; to make fine paper, requires a strainer of inconceivably tine 
metallic wires. 

This process is followed with but slight variations wherever paper is made, the difference 
in quality of paper results from the fineness and good pounding of the fibre, the quantity and 
clearness of the water available for washing the fibre,* and tbe skill of the workman in straining it. 

I now proceed to enumerate the known kinds of paper, beginning with the ordinary paper 
manufactured at Sealkot. The manufacture at other places of the common sorts need ns 
special remark. 


560 .— [10105]. 
Alfa, Sealkot. 


Sealkot paper made by 


[10113]. A sample of the 
paper imported into Lahore, and shewn by 
Hae Bhaqwait. 

The following account of paper making has been received from Sealkot : — 

Nothing can be ascertained as to when the manufactories for paper started, and who was the 
originator. Tlie origin of the manufacture is however supposed to have been about 600 years 
ago, in Imperial times, wben Sealkot was a city of great importance. The common story runs, 
that a man whose name has not been handed down to tbe present time, used to have tbe pulp 
beaten by tbe people, but lifting tlie pulp from the water was done in secret, in a walled 
enclosure, and each sheet was valued by lihn at tbe then current Rupee. One day his son-in- 
law was rather curious to know the art, and through a hole in tbe wall of tbe enclosure peeped 
and found out tbe w.ay it was done ; after this it became quite common. The chief places 
for paper manutacti.re in the Sealkot District are Eangpur, Hirapiira and Nakapur, 
suburbs of the city of Sealkot. From excavations and ruins it seems that tbe site where 
these villages are were the old manufactories for paper. Tbe mountain stream, the Aik, 
flows by these villages, and tbe manufacturers attribute tbe excellency of their paper to some 
quality m the water of tbe Aik. The paper of firet quality manufactured in this district is 
called Jaliangin-is named after the great Mogul Emperor. It seems he came to 
Sealkot and ordered a superior kind of paper to be made, the quality made was what is 
now produced. It is the most expensive, and lighter in weight than other descriptions of 
native paper. It is chiefly used in manuscripts of the Kuran; tbe PotMs of the Hindus ; and 
lor banads. 1 lie rest are, for common use, of different qualities. One half of the total 


n,/ V 1 ■■ excellence of the Kashmir paper is no doubt largely owing 

0 the nhmvlance an,l cKarnes, of nmnlng water available for maniiLtnrers. At Llkot Lribe 

1 anntactmer- eu.ploy the water of thi^Aik, a hill torrent, which runs freely at certain seasons Jail 

thffrcllhip attention i the means of inereasing 
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quantity of paper manufactured is sent to Amritsar, and the other half taken by the Kakezais 
who are Bopdris, as far as Peshawur : very little finds its way lower down than Amritsar, 
The paper makers are a mixed community of Awans, Tarkmis, and Lohars. Each factory or 
Karkliana is a separate firm. In the time of the Emperor'S the yearly proceeds used, it is said 
to amount to 8 lacs. The paper was in popular use at Delhi ; during the Sikh rule the 
business declined to 20 factories, and a sale of Rs. 25,000. Under British rule, the manufac- 
tories have again increased : there are 82 factories in all, gpving employment to nearly 1,000 
men, and yielding an income of fths of a lae yearly. 

In 1855, the statistics* of the paper manufactories of Sealkot and neighboui-ing village* 
were as follows ; — 


Village. 

Factories. 

No. of J bandars 
or pounders. 

Mbn 

BMPLOTED. 

Quantity and value of fapbr 

MADE PER ANNUM. 

t 

.2 
% . 

3 

Laborere. 

'«•» 

o 

H 

Number of 
Reams. 

Value at Rs. 3-8 
average. 

Eangpiira, 

44 

105 

200 

225 

425 

8,925 

Rs. 31,237 

Piajpura, 

30 

100 

18a 

205 

390 

8,500 

22,650 

Ili'rapura, 

8 

21 

45 

61 

106 

1,685 

6,247 

Total, 

82 

226 

430 

491 

921 

19,110 

Rs. 60,134 


561. — [10116]. Quality of paper called 
Jahangiri, (a quality supposed to liave been 
ordered only by the Emperor), It is of 
extra large size. Hae Bh-IOWAN of Lahobe. 

JAIL MADE PAPERS. 

5G2. — [10,028]. Country paper from Delhi 
Jail, at 4 anas a quire. 

563. — [10,036] From Sirsa, and 

[10,037]. The same made from old paper. 

564. — [10,041], From Araballa Jail. 

[10,060], From Kotla. 

[10,448], From Dharmsala. 


[10071] From Kangra. 

[10193 — 10204] From Jhang, of all colors. 
[10210], Muzaffargarh. 

[10240], Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[10258]. Peshawur. 

[10271], Malerkotla, and .4gra. 

All these are manufactured in the manner 
above described, either of old tat or of old 
paper ( raddi ). 

565 — [10,135], Paper made from Madar 
fibre, Sirsa jail, value, Rs. 3-4-0 a Gadi or ream. 
In both white, red, green and yellow colors. 


The process of making the paper is thus described by the Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of the Sirsa Jail 

_ This paper is made from the fibrous stalks of the Sladar The stalks are ''a^rt 

Winter mouths after the plant has flowered. They are then dried ; the fibre separated >>7 “"J. 

ropes made. It is from old and worn out ropes that the paper is manufactured. !l and 

niuoh used in this Uistrict and adjoining Bikaiiir territory, is cut into small pieces, well po inued, am i 

•Extract foi 1' rinsep’s gettltmeut Report, page 25. 
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soakeil for 3 cUys with sajji and cluinam — lime (slaked). This material after heing well washed, forms a 
pulp from which the paper is manufactured. Hope mide from this fibre is undoubtedly stronger than flax 
rope, aud at the same tune possesses the fineness of silk. The finest cord and twine can also be manu* 
factored. 

The paper in ttie Exliibition was of the fibre of the stem, but it is equally possible to make 
It out of the silky floss of the pods. This requires bleaching, but is by nature so short and 
fine a fibre, that the labor of pulping it is inconsiderable. I have not j et seen a piece of this 
paper from the Punjab. 


566 - — [10,056 ] . Daphne paper by Mr. G. 
Jephson, Simla. 

567 - — [10057]. Daphne paper for Sangaum, 


Kanawar, by Captain G. Houchen. 

568 — [10,063]. Daphne paper from Kangra 
(Dharmsala ) Jail. 


Several species of Daphne and Desmodium, yield an inner bark, whicb furnishes a strong 
and supple paper. The species commonly used are DajD//fiej?apyracea and oleoides — ‘Jiku’, Sutlej 
valley, ‘Katilal’, Kaylimi; ‘Laghunai’ ( Pa.shtu) ; ‘Nigi’ KuUu; ‘Sanarkat’ Kashmir-, and Des- 
modMmtiU(Bfolium,‘Ki.\ia\\ji\:i’ Sutlej valley, Hazara-, ‘Bre or Kathi,’ Kullu and 
Kangra. 

The latter is more easily prepared than the former. It is used in the jails of Dharmsala 
and Rawalpindi. The Daphne is more confined in its range of growth than Desmodium, 
and is also of a smaller size and more difficult to work. 

The following account of the growth of Desmodium and Daphne, and the method of prepar- 
ing the lower bark for paper making, is extracted for a paper communicated by Dr. Cleghorn, 
to the Agri-Horticultuial Society. 

Daphne oleoides — This appears to be one of the clinracteristic plants of the valleys of the outer 
Himalayas, occurring at au elevation of 4,000 to 8,000 feet, the basin of all the Punjab rivers from the Touse 
to the Nainsukh. 

Local naviej.— These vary in the different provinces Jekn” in Bnssahir ; “ Nigi” in Kulln 
” Kutilal ' in Hizara and Khagan ; and Sanark(tV* in K.islimir. Tlie yellow berries are considered purga- 
tive by the natives, in tliis resneet tlie plant coincides with its congeners, and finds a place in tiie Materia 
Medica ( see Honigberger’s Thirty years iii the East” p. 26.S.), but the use of the fibre is not known. 

Process of preparinq Jihre lie inner layer of hark is separated from the pliant hranehes witlinut 
any skilled process or otlier treatment, tliaii tiie careful removal of the outer bark or epidermis, witii any 
knots or asperities attached to it, file nianipul.ition requires patience, hut may be easily done by women or 
boys;— a fair price for the labour would probably be about. 2 Us. per maund. 

The inner bark is tlie best part, and the properties which render it valuable are toughness and good 
color. The way in which I prepared the fibre was this : twelve small boys went to the hill side returning 
to my tent with fresldy stripped bark ; tliey sat down and cleared off the epidermis witii their own blunt 
knives ; tlie fibre was then placed in the sun and when thoroughly dry it was tied up in small bundles The 
boys received one anna each in the evening and returned next morning in great numbers. In this way 12 
hoys in two days cleared 40 pounds of dry fibre under my supervision, but with practice a larger quantity 
might be expected. 

1 lie main points are, to see that the fibre is cleared of woody integument and epidermis, and that it is 
received and kept dry. 

Plrperience Several facts have been ascertained which may be mentioned. (1) The plant 

docs not suffer from free cutting of tlie branches, throwing out vigorous shoots in a few months. (2) The 
bark of one year old -li mt separates more easily than that of old branches. (3) The operation becomes more 
difiiciilt as the wcatlier becomes colder. (4) Uiuiiging the branches into hot water for I hour facilitates the 
stripping process 1 lie bark should then be steeped for several days in running water and bleached in the 
smi. I liave not tried the bailing in a tye of ashes but this operation would probably apply equally well to 
the hark of Daphne oleoides, as to that of^ronssonetia papyrifera, which is thus treated in China and Japan, 

The cleading miglit be done more cheaply by machinery than by hand— the bark should be placed in 
hot water and tlieu dried in the sun. It should afterwards be passed under rollers — (as in a common mangle) 
when the remaining portion of epidcrmics will fall off. 
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Trial at Dharm^alla. — Two bundles of the fibre were sent for experiment to tbe Jail at Dharmsalla, 
and specimens of pii])er manufactured from it are submitted to the meeting. Major Mercer states that too 
much time wa« employed in bleaching, but being satisfied as to the excellence of the material, he is iu treaty 
fora supply of200muunds from Chumba. 

Desmodium tilicefoHum. — I have to notice another plant which attains a larger size than the Daphne^ 
occupies a wider raiiije (in the same valley), and grows much lower, so that the fibre will be available at a 
leas cost in the plains. 

Native Names. — There are ShuJe dn^t i. e.. Paper tree on the Rotang Pass; — Eanti^ at Dalbousie,— 
Kulanchi at Murree, — and Chamkdt in Khagan. 

My attention, was drawn to this plant more recently. The bark bas also been used as a paper material 
in the Dhurmsalla Jail, and also in that of Hawnlpindee. The fibre is coarser, but more suited for tbe native 
process, and it certainly can be procured at a cheaper rate than that of tbe Daphne from tbe ease with which 
the layers of baik arc separated. 

When it is remembered that the quantity of paper manufactured in onr Jails depends very much on 
the quantity of tat {i. e. old ropes and gunnv bags) procurable that the supply of this material is uncertain, 
and that usual cost is about tliesame, viz., 2 Us perraaund, I trust these remarks may not be considered as 
whollv useless. It remains to be seen, if the prepsiration of these fibres can be conduoted on a large scalo 
how far they would be remunerative if so conducted.’* 

When made into paper, tlie Daphne or Desmodium fibre is usually treated in the same 
manner as the ordinary tat fibre ; paper made of it usually turns out the same colour as 
ordinary native paper ; but it as such tenacity, that the paper can be made very thin, and yet 
of surprising strength and durability. 

In 1863 I experimented on the fibre at the Sealkot Jail. I found that it would not answer 

if it was merely sul)mitted to the ordinary pounding process under the “jhandar.’ Tliepaper 
turned out was indeed of great strength, but was full of flaws and bits of black looking fibre. 
Very fair paper was made by mixing tat-pati &c., or old paper with it. To make really 
good paper, the fibre requires boiling with alkaline lye : this I observe is alwa3's done in 
Nepal. The paper made at the Dharmsalla and Kawalpindi Jails is more remarkable for its 
strength, than for its excellence in their respects : the other varieties of the paper are especially 
suited for lining or packing tea boxes. 

In Nepal, the manufacture of paper from Daphne is celebrated. It would be foreign to my 
purpose to give a detailed account of the process ; but the reader can obtain information for 
him.self bv consulting Volume V of the Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India^ 
at pp. 220—231. 

The Nepalese process consists of first boiling the slips of inner bark (which they 
commonly take fresh from the tree) in a strong alkaline solution obtained by passing water 
through the ashes of oak wood. After the boiling has gone on about half an liour, the bark 
will be quite soft, and have nearly absorbed all the liquid. Next the mass is placed in a 
shallow stone mortar, and continually beaten with a mallet or pestle till reduced to 
a pulp. 

The pulp is then mixed with a little pure water. To make paper, a wooden frame, the 
size of the sheets required to be made, is taken (the frame being covered with very porous 
cloth, or fine grass or wire meshes as usual,) upon the pulp the frame or sieve is placed, and 
both are floated in a cistern of water. A quantity of the pulp is put in the sieve, which is then 
shaken about, the fine pulp passing through on to the paper frames and the workman, by 
skilfully agitating the latter, causes the pulp to spread all it over, after which he withdraws 
it in the usual manner, and the sheet of paper is made : the sieve retams all the lumpy or 
coarse particles of the pulpy matter. 
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Some samples of Daphne fibre have been sent to Europe, and fine letter paper, admirably 
suited for “ foreign post,” has been made therefrom. I have seen a specimen of this liglit paper, 
which could only be torn with the greatest difficulty. The Daphne paper is said to resist the 
ravages of insects, and specially of the Lapisnui, or fish insect, so destructive to paper. Tlie 
Nepalese frequently prepare the paper by coating it witti a surface of yellow arsenic (hartal) 
afterwards glazing it with rice starch;hut it seems that the paper is almost as durable unprepared. 
In one of the papers in the transactions of the Agri Horticultural Society before quoted. Dr. 
Campbell, mentions that he had seen a work in fresh and perfect preservation, 150 years old, 
and adds that the natives say the paper lasts unchanged for 300 to 400 years. The arsenicated 
paper just now described is admired for manuscripts from its gloss and yellow colour. Dr. 
Campbell mentions that the paper has been successfully used for making ceilings of rooms : 


the paper can be made of any size up to thirty 

569 . — [10139]. Paper from old rags, 

Rawalpindi Jail. 

Paper made from this material is the normal kind 
at home, but in the Punjab it is rare, and only made 
in jails : ordinary native manufacturers never use 
cotton rags. Although cotton forms the universal 
clothing of all classes, yet rags are not abundant as 
they are in Europe. This is partly owing to their 
not being in demand, partly that the very poor 
people continue to utilize, in some way or other, cloth 
which would in Europe be consigned to the paper- 
maker. Practically, I believe there would be consider* 
able difficulty in collecting a few tons of rags even 
in a large city. 

570 . — [10148] Paper made from date tree 
\Q3L\e&(^Fh<sBiiix syloeatris) IlAWALriiirDi Jati*. 

The paper is of a green colour, and is seldom ma<le : 
it is very tough. The leaves of tlie jialni are used for 
mats and baskets, but would no doubt yield a paper 
material if well boiled with alkali and pounded. 

571 * — [10149]. Paper made from Blni-ia, 

Kawalpindi Jail. 

This paper is made of chopped straw or bhusa; it 
is not a good paper, though it might be used for 
packing purpose : it is also interesting as showing how 
even a brittle, stiff, siliceous subbtanee can be made 
into paper. In Europe great advance has been mad6 
in the manufacture of straw paper by subjecting the 
material to the chemical action of substances which 
destroy and remove the siliceous coating of the straw 
leaving only the fibre ; but the paper hitherto made 
in the jails has not had the benefit of sueh treat- 
ment. If the bhdsa is mixed with a proportion of 
old tat. or other soft paper material, the quality of 
the paper is much improved. 

572 . — 1 10152]. Paper made from flax 
fibre, refuse or tow, Gujrat Jail. 

In a vernacular account of tlie manufacture of this 
paper, wbicdi 1 have before me, it is stated that the 
flax is in the form of taut before it is cut up and 
made into paper. I do not know the reaeon of this, 
nor was I previously aware that flax was ever made 
into ** taut the common country tat which is used 


feet long by twelve broad. 

for common paper is made of san. The Rawalpindi 
specimen, which is valued at 6 annas a quire, U 
apparently made from the fibre. 

The refuse, or tow, of flax, is an excellent paper 
material. At Sealkot, the Indian Klax Company pro- 
duced a large quantity, but the Commissariat Depart- 
ment bought it up at so high a price for packing 
and other purposes, that the jail manufactory could 
not afford to buy it! In the (injrat Jail the pro- 
cess of making the papers is thus described — the 
frequent repetition of the pounding process under the 
‘‘jhandar^* at every stage is not usual. 

The material after being cut up. is put under the 

jhandar,’* after this it is washed, and after being 
mixed with a proportion of sajji ( crude soda ) and 
lime, it is continuously pounded for three days. The 
fibre being then moulded into great cakes or fiat 
lumps called “ thoba,’^ is exposed to the air and sun 
for thirty day<; after this it is again pounded during 
two days under thejhanclar, after which the fibre is 
washed and again p mnded for another day. This 
washing and pounding is next repeated for another 
day ; tlie fibre is once come collected into cakes called 
‘■chaklis,” ami exposed to the sun for 10 days more. 
When tlioroughly dry it is pounded during 8 days 
in a dry .state, then moistened and pounded again, 
after which it is w'ashed, and then undergoes a final 
pounding for 2 days ; after which the pulp can be 
pi*epared in the masonry tank, and the paper made 
in the usual way. 1 should observe that the fine 
thick even quality of this paper, and its good colour, 
is the result of the frequent washing and pounding 
to which the fibre is subjected : none of the common 
qualities of paper get half so much labor expended 
ou them. 

In order to produce on the above principle, one 
“gadi **or ream, and 5 “ dastas ” or quires of paper, 
a period of two mouths is requisite, and the labor 
of 98 prisoners.* 

* Pounding paper for 23 days @ 3 men per day =66 
Washing &c., 6 days 3 men =18 

Sizing 1 4 men = 4 

Polishing paper ... *= 6 

Making paper ,,, ,,, = 4 

Total 98 

The profits yield 1 anna per diem per man. 
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The wiaterials used are — 

A maund of old tiax, taut, worth Rs. 3. 

Sajji 1 maund ... = Ka, 1-9. 

Cluma (lime) 5 seers ... = 1 anna. 

Soap, \Vood, Oil &c., ... 8 annas. 

Total Il8. 5-2. 

The price of the paper per dasta is 12 annas, so the 
total value produced IS Hs. 11*4, and the profit Its. 6-2. 

573. — [10160] . Paper made from Chickra 

root (JButea frondosa)'-QcV3^K.ii Jail. 

This paper is made of the following materials : — 
Root of chichra, 30 seers, ... = 6 annas 

Old taut and poper 10 seers, ... ~ 12 annas. 

Sajji one maund, .. “ Re.1-9 

Chuna (lime) 5 seers, ... = 0-1 

Miscellaneous, ... = 0-8 


Total Rs. 3-4 

The root is first pounded and cut up, andtlien sub* 
mitted to the jhaiular for two days, after which it is 
washed, then sajji and lime is mixed in, and two days 
more pounding given; then it is dried in the sun for 
four days; afterwards, the earth and sand is washed 
out, and the pounding repeated hut in a dry state; 
then it is soaked for 3 days and pounded again and 
then washed and again pounded for three days. 
The fibre is now made into flat cakes called (chakli,) 
and dried in the sun. It is again pounded first in 
a dry state, and tlien after being wetted once more 
it is washed and pounded. At this stage the rough 
pulp is mixed with old taut and old paper, ( 10 
seers) and the whole pounded togetlier for two days, 
and then washed. After this the pulp is ready for 
the tank. 

The cost of paper of this kind, is as above stated, 
Rs. 3'4and ittakes 4 months to make two reams?, 
VYorth Its 5, so there is a profit of Re. 1-12 for the 
prisoner’s labor. 98 men are employed as before : 
3 pie is the profit per man. 

The paper does not sell well, nor is it strong, but 
breaks when folded. 


574 . — [10156]. Paper from plantain fibre, 
with a specimen of tlie plantain leaf fibre 
employed — Gujbat Jail. 


This paper is made of — 

Plantain stems, 20 seers, Es. 
Old taut and paper, 20 „ „ 

... 80 „ 

J'ime, ... 4 „ 

Miscellaneous, ... „ „ 

Total, 


0 4 0 
18 0 
12 9 
0 10 
0 6 3 


3 6 0 


The cost is Rs. 3-6, and the resnlt 2 reams, worth Rs. 

5, »nd it takes only li month to make. So the profits 
are Re. 1-10, and only 68 men are employed ;• the 
profit of labor of prisoners is 4 pie per man. The 
paper is not yet in use and was made an experiment. 

675 — [510150]. Blotting paper — R awul- 
piNDi Jail. 

This paper, as also that from Giijrat (10161), is 
very well made, and almost equal to European 
blotting paper. It ts however rather thicker, and not 
so soft and bibulous. It consists of rather a fine 
class of native paper, left unsized, but smoothed and 
dyed pink with kussnmba (safflower). The (iujrat 
price Is 5 annas a quire. 

576. — [10109], Paper made from the 
Cbreofinaize,andofthe Sorghum saccharatum 
or Chinese sugar-cane. Mr. B. Powell. 

The leave.s and sheaths of the plant yield a fibre 
from which paper can be made, and is used ve ry 
largely in Austria. The sample exhibited was made 
only experimentally. 1 do not know where it was 
made, probably at oneof the Jails. See Tol.I,pageh\Q» 

577. — [11010]. Kasbmfrf paper. Lahore. 

This beautiAil paper, the best of all native manti' 

factures, can be purchased everywhere. It is in great 
demand for making mannscript copies of oil the 
more valued authors ; it is also used forcomplimentary 
lettersand polite correspondence amongst natives gen- 
erally. It is distinguished by its fine gloss and polish, 
its evenness and freedom for flaws, ^so by its white 
wax-like color and appearance. 

578 — [ ] Several qualities of paper 

from Kashmir, HisHighbess the Mahaea ja. 

1. “ Dab Musbti.” 

2. “ Eesbanii.” 

3. “ Sadar ju.” 

Some of these such as Dab Mnshti, refer 
to the size of the sheets — viz., so many hand broad, 
(dah) ten (musht) hand, — paper ten hands 
broad. 

579.-[10111]. Series of gold ornament- 

ed papers. Lahore. 

These papers are for complimentary letters or 
“Khan'tas.” They usually have a gold and colored 
ornamental border, and are prepared by hand labour 
on Kashmm paper. 

The varieties are — 


• Pounding at the Jbandar 13 days @ 3 men 


per diem, ... ... ... ... = 39 

Washing at 5 days @ S^nen, ... = 15 

Sizing, ... — 4 

Polishing,"’ ... ... ... ... = 6 

Paper making, = 4 


The plantain is cut up and pounded mnch as before, 
uith a slight ditfercnce as to the time required tor 
pounding, as the fibre is more easily rtdaced to pulp. 


Total, 


63 
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‘^Zar fishan.” (sprinkled with gold all over). 

“Tikli dar/’ having spots or ft')wered sprigs in gold 
paint arranged over the paper. 

A letter written on this paper is placed in a large 
envelope of brocade with gold embroidery, or of idoth 
of gold, the strings of which are then closed and 
sealed with a hugh solid mass of sealing wax bearing 
the seal of the Kaja or dignitary sending the letter. 
The letter is sometimes still further enclosed in a bag 
of white net, which is called “ Hulmiyan ” J^everal of 
these were exhibited from Lahore by Pandit 
Manpbttl. 


580.-[1039]. Coloured papers. Hawal 

PiNDI JAIIi. 

These papers were also exhibited from several other 
Jails They consisted of the ordinary native paper 
colored pink with sathower; yellow with turmeric; 
blue with indigo, and various other mixed colors. All 
the summons of the District Criminal Courts are printed 
on yellow paper, and warrants on lilac, so these 
papers are in some demand. Colored papers are much 
used by natives for making fancy lanterns used 
at festivals, and at this they are very expert. The 
lanterns are made up of bits of talc, colored paper, &c , 
the frame work being of slips of bamboo, or rarely 
wire. 
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DIVISION III. 

I’lBRors Manufactdres, other than Fabrics. 

in this department not much novelty, and very little elegance is displayed ; but there 
&re many articles which are extensively useful .and extensively traded in, which come under 
this Division. The materials which principally come into use for these manufactures are — 

1. Straw. 

“ Dib, ” the Bultush, ( Typha vlephanMna ). 

The leaves of the Palm, ( Phoenix sylvestris ). 

Leaves of the Dwarf Palm ( Chdmderopg Ritchiana ). 

Slips of Bamboo, ( B arundinaeea and A. utilig ). 

The sheaths of the flower-stalk, and also the flower-stalk itself, of 
Saccharum munja. 

Besides these, the materials for making string rope &c., both in the hills and plains, are very 
Varied ; every tree or plant that has a fibre, or is known to the people of the places where id 
abounds, can be occasionally pressed into service. 

581. [ ] Matting of the Eush^TypAa elejjMnhbw. “ Chatai” — LiHOKE. 

This is the best and most durable kind of matting made in the plains^ and is seen in 
all houses. When dry, the flag or reed, is flat, tough, and pliable ; the mat is made something 
on the principle of a “durree.” A long pole, the breadth of the intended mat, is perforated witli 
a series of holes about an inch apart, through these holes a number of parallel lines of 
string made of ‘munj’ are passed, forming what Would be the %ceb of an ordinary fabric. 
This web being stretclied out to its full lengtli, is attached to a pole or bamboo at one end ; 
and the other end of the strings are gathered in twos or threes and fastened off on a row 
of pegs. The workmen now sit down on the web, and commence at one end with the rushes, 
twining them in and out, and over and under the munj strings forming the web. as in elotii 
weaving. The beam with the holes can of course be moved further back as the Work 
progresses, and the web is by this means kept firm and taut. Tl.e rushes are moistened ami 
well beaten with a wooden mallet, which makes them flat as well as pliable for the Weaving 

process. The sides of the mat are finished olf as the process goes on. by collecting the long 

ends into little bunches, and then turning one under the other, which lorins a long sort 

ofplaitatthe edges of the mat-, theemfe of the mat are secured by being sewn up with 

1 .V . a sv * • If flta maf U well madii. it has a firm, elaetic, and 

long stitches of double munj string. It the mat is weu mauc, , . * 

striated surface, of a light brown color. I have seen them so well made as almost to 

supei-sede the use of a carpet. They are generally used under a durree or carpet on 

account of the floors which are usually of pucka or lime plaster. I'he price o sue i matting 

is about Us. 12 per 100 square yards. 

682. [ ] Matting of the Palm leai. 

This species is almost as much used a.s the former for a floor cloth . hut the fibrous fl.at 
leaves are also split and made up into liand-fans, lly-flaps. and baskets, l ie long palm leal h 

cut down, and side leaflets are ton. olf tl.e central mid-rib or stalk ; each leaflet thus o. ms .v 

piece of smooth, fl.tt, and very tough fibre, of a pale drab-green color, mid can be utilized as it 
is, or may be split up into fine pieces, according to the woik nquiie 
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Flj'-flaps are frequently made of bunches of the leaves split up into fine shreds, and 
secured on a wooden handle ; for this purpose also some kinds of grasses are used. 

The mats of date leaves are not made like the ‘ dib ’ mat, on a foundation of string, 
but are solely formed of an interlacement of long narrow leaves, and finished off at the 
end, with the aid of string, being stitched round the sides — munj string is not used 
for this purpose, but “ san ” ( Crotolaria ). 

The fans and baskets are made on a similar principle, only the work and the 
slips used are finer, and greater care is taken in finishing off and cutting the projecting ends, 
which are carefully turned in. 

These date palm leaf mats, &c., are only made in districts where the trees grow. In 
the southern parts of the province, as far as the Derajat, the tree abounds, and there we have 
these manufactures in the greatest excellence. 

583 . [ ] Matting of the Chanicero^s Bilcliiana, from Peshawhb, Kohat, &c., “ Patta.” 


These mats are made from the Chamterops, which is indigenous in the Salt Eange and beyond, 
in Hazara, Peshawur, Bunnoo and Waziristan. The leaf is more fan shaped than the date 
palm, and is familiar to all who has seen the Palmetto leaf ; but it has no stem to speak 
of. The flower rises from a tall thick stalk covered by a number of overlapping, scaly 
spathes, on this the flower-head rises covered with branches. The flowei-s when they burst forth 
are like those of other palms, small colourle.ss fleshy bells, growing in clusters on the ends 
of the little branches of the flower stalk. The fruit is a round, hard stone or berry, which hangs 
at the end of the branches of this stalk, and is used to make rosaries. The local name 
(iu Pushtu) of the plant is “mazSre ” and in Sindh “Pfis.” 

From Peshawur I have received tlie following account 
Smooth matting is made from the smaller and more slender strips of the “ patta,’* 
and where a particularly fine kind is not obtainable, the object is gained by splitting up the 
larger patta into slips of the required breadth. Matting is made both at Peshawur and 
Kohat, but usually of a coarse kind. The finest and most expensive is that obtained from the 
Doaba, and made by Mohmands and Otmankhails in the hills ; those of Pindyali are 
locally famed for their expertness in this work. The prices vary according to quality, the 
smoother sorts being somewhat expensive. 

Baskets are made of the finer matting, and they sell at from 4 to 20 per rupee. A 
piece of smooth matting, usually about 4 or 5 feet long by 2 or 2i feet broad, sells for a rupee 
if of the very best ; and the coarser kinds vary in prices, some even selling as cheaply as 8, 12, 
and even 20 pieces per rupee. 


The mats are very neatly made, are compact, glossy, and of a pale yellowish or drab color ; 
they aie manufactured ou the same principle as the date mats, but can be readily distinguished 
In tlieir sup. i iur texture and smoothness. Fans and .small mats from Peshawur are largely 
impoi-ted into Lahore, and other places where the Patta is not found, 

584. [ ] Baskets and other vessels of Patta— Buknoo. 

- They are made of tlie same material as the last, but exhibit a peculiarly neat and solid 
texture uuhke tl,e i.iteiLacing of the mats. They look as if const.-ucted of a series of smooth 
rings c.u.-mg compaelly one over toe other. They are made doubtless upon a foundation of 

» Itojie’s fibrous Plants, p. 925. 
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circular ribs, woven over with very fine slips of patta. Some of the articles were in the form 
of flat dishes ; others of baskets ; and some were made round mouthed like “ lotas ” and gharas. 

585. [ ] Chicks — Lahobe and Gujbat. 

These are of two kinds : one a fine close meshed sort, suitable for windows, and the other of 
stouter material and more open, suitable for enclosing verandahs. The former are made of 
thin strips of bamboo, which are strung together upon longitudinal strings, each strip of 
bamboo bring left at a little distance from the other : the whole is painted green, and bound 
round the edge with cloth. Hung before doors they keep out flies, &c. and yet admit light 
and air. 

In the Lahore museum are two Chinese chicks made of some kind of small grass 
stalks. These are of exquisite fineness, and far superior to the best chicks made here. The 
best and finest bamboo chicks I have seen were made in the Gujrat jail. 

The large chicks for screening verandahs are either of stout parallel slips of bamboo 
strung on longitudinal strings ; or else made of the long glossy flower-stalks of the muiij, 
Sueeharum munja, which are strung parallel to each other in the same way. If the stalks 
are not long enough for the whole breadth of the screen, the ends of two are spliced, and the 
necessary string passed through thus — 



5>86. [ 1 Miinj ropes, twine, &c., Lahoee, Gegaiea, ( and ). 

This grass, Saccharum munja, may be seen growing everywhere in tall masses or tufts of 
narrow green leaves, from the centre of which, at the end of the rainy season, the tall flower- 
stalks with their graceful feathery flowers rise. It springs up readily where it can get a little 
nsoisture, by road sides or river sides, and indeed anywhere. In some places it covers whole 
tracts, and the sale of it is very productive. The leaves themselves ( contrary to the opinion 
of one author ) are quite useless for afl purposes except thatching, for they are rough, and cut 
the hand if rudely grasped. 

The useful part is the flower stalk ( called kdnd ): the long hanging sheaths and spathe 
covering this are carefully removed, and these when shredded up fine, form the material called 
for string making. The glossy flower stalk, as high up as it remains of a uniform 
thickness, is cut to m^e chicks as before described, while the tapering top of the stalk is cut 
off for another purpose, viz. : to form “sirki.” These smooth thin stalk ends are placed side by side 
forming even shedis of stalks, and then are all ( at the thicker ends ) kept together ty being 
bound along with grass edging, which keeps the whole piece firm ^together ; the other ends 
taper off to their natural points. These mats or pieces of roofing can now be utilized : they aro 
often set up pent house like, tied to a bamboo, to shelter a cart and keep the content:, dry ; 
or they are laid flat over the roof beams of a room, piece overlapping piece; ou the top cl 
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this lie the other materials of a flat roof, tiles, earth Ae.. This way of roofing is of course 
strange to English ideas, but is too familiar to an Indian to need description. 

The thin part of the culm is in some places called *' till Inside the culm is a pith 
called “khil” or “khul,” which is eaten in the Muzaffargarh district. The tops of the grass as 
it comes into flower are given to cattle to increase the milk. 

There are several grasses which, in general appearance, somewhat resemble the 8. munja, 
and are sometimes mistaken for it ; but S. munja is far the largest in siae. The three species 
are — 

SaecTiarum sara. 

Saccharum spontaneum. 

Saccharum munja. 

The first reed yields kana, but not of a good quality, for this purpose the culm requires 
to be smoked, and dried up, which turns it brown. 

The S. spontaneum is the cdsd of Sanskrit writers, and is known by its beautiful wavy 
feathery flowers of silky whiteness. 

The Gugaira district had quite a large collection of articles ingeniously worked from the 
till, or fine upper stalk of the munj. 

These were often worked over in places with patterns of colored worsted, and 
adorned with shells ( cowries ) sewn on to the borders.- There was as a fan, or ’* Panka ; ” a 
sieve call “ Chnj,” used for winnowing grain ; several baskets called “ Phachhi,” or “ Khawa ; ” 
the latter used for holding cotton. Of the munj fibre there was a large net called “Tangar,” 
used to hold hhusa or chopped straw when transported from one place to another. Another 
article is called “ Chinka,” and appears to be a kind of string or net in which to carry plates 
or crockery. The porter's knot replaced here by a thick ring of rope for the head, is exhibited 
under the name of “ Indavi.” Some mats of munj, used for sitting on, and also for spreading 
out grain to dry &c. are shown under the names “ Khiri ” and “ Piri.” 

The string of munj is easily made : the thin slips are first of all wetted, one end made 
firm to a sort of weight or bobbin, and the fibre is twisted with the fingers, the bobbin at the 
end spinning with it and keeping it straight ; as the string is thus twisted, it is wound on 
to the stick or reel which the operator holds in his hand. When the damp fibre dries it retains 
the twist, and evinces no desire to open out. Rope is made in the same way, only of several 
strands of string and then twi.sted together till it forms the required gauge. In the Eukhs* 
where the munj abounds, it is cut and purchased in a peculiar manner. Four persons join 
together on purpose to buy up all the munj cut in a certain place, the four men get a lot of 
coolies armed with short sickles or datris, and go out to cut the munj stalks. Each joint- 
]}urchaser’s share of the whole quantity cut is represented by so many “ datris ’’ or ‘ sickles.’ 
Supposing forty men are emploj'ed, all the day’s cutting will be put up into 40 bundles, and 
the owner who has 10 sickles, will take only ten, and the man who has 20, will take his 
20 bundles, and so on, paying the coolies accordingly. 

_ The common ropes used for agricultural purposes are made in the rudest way. A long 
bundle of the fibre is mctde fast to a tree, and the fibres rudely twisted on till a long 


* Tracts of waste laUd covered with trees, ‘scrub’ or firewood. 
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loose rope is attained. A man then fastens a stick to the otiier end, holds out the rope 
at full length, and twists the stick round and round till tlie whole fibre is duly twisted 
up ; he then secures each end of the rope, and the operation is finished. Other ropes are 
exhibited made of san — (Grotolaria jnncea), and prepared with the aid of a rude machine 
described under Class XXIX s. v. ‘ Implements of the rope-twister or Rassi-bat.’ 


Sunkokra, I’atsan, ( Hibiscus cannabinue.] 
This is made into a good rope, as its fibre 
The Lahore Central Jail sent a door mat made 
that the fibre will take a color. Nearly all 
coarse netted bags of ‘ san ’ string ; these are i 
1,000 in each. 

587- Cotton ropes. — These are principally 
made for punkah ropes, &c , being an even 
and finished rope, which is twisted of two or 
more colors for the sake of appearance. 

588. Hope of the Palm spatke . — Muzap- 
FAEGARii. Tliis is almost peculiar to the south- 
ern districts. The central branch of the palm 
Phoenix sylvesiris, comes forth enveloped in a 
shroud consisting of an interlacement of fibre, 
this, when separated, is converted into ropes. 
The reticulum is called “ Kabal." 

589. Hope of the Palm leaf. — This is 
called Patta-kii-rassi. 

590- Hope from the bark of the Behul. 
Hushtakpub. Kasoba, ifec. — Orewia oppo- 
sitifolia. This is common on the lower hills. 


is of great length, it is less strong than ‘ san. ' 
of tufts of this fibre ; and some dyed to shew 
the Jails make a profit by manufacturing 
i common use at all treasuries to hold rupees, 

as san rope in the plains. The bark from which 
it is made, is the inmost bark of the tree. 
It is not unlike the Russian bass of gardeners, 
which is derived from the Lime or Linden- 
tree ( Tilia. ) 

Several species of rope prepared ns curiosities, or 
to exliibit the fibre, have been mentioned in Volume 
1, Chapter IV, Mib-class K. to wiilcli the reader la 
referred for particulars. 

590- — [ 6936-6950 ]. Straw Hats made 
at tbe Ceiiti'id Jail, Lauoei&. 

This is a new branch of manufacture introduced 
by Ur, Gray. Very creditable hats, in gr»at 
\'ariety, were sent to the Exhibition. \Ve had white 
straw, and black, also mixed, and fancy chip, and 
straw plaited up with velvet ; also straw’ dUb mats 
and other articles, the work of the prisoners. The 
black straw is obtained by dyeing. 


The fibrous samples in the Exhibition were examined by the Jurors, one of whom 
undertook the class of p.sper, aud the other the remaining fibrous fabrics ; their reports are 
here printed. The former jury alone furnished a detailed report, the latter jury supplied the 
list of prizes awarded. 
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VIII— FIBROUS MANUFACTURES. 


District or L^alUy. 

Frixe iaksr. 

Description of Article. 

Madhopore, 

• •• 

... 

T4t or Canvas, 

Kangra, 

... 

L. E. Committee, 

Tat bags, ... 

Gujrat, 

tM 

«•« 

Do., 

Multan, 


Multan Jail, ... 

Canvas, ... 

Lahore, 

• •• 

Central Jail, 

Flax Canvas, ... 

Gugaira, 

• «« 

... 

Ditto 

Xjahore, 


Jail, ... 

Door mat, 

Lahore, 


Jail, ... 

Door mat of muuj rope. 

Dehra Dhun, 


Jail, ... 

Aloe fibre, and 

fabrics. 

X4ahore, 


Jail, 

Hemp and other ropes. 

Kangra, 


L. E. Committee, .,. 

Fine tvrine, ... 

Bunnoo, 


I)y. Commissioner, 

Mats and fans, 

Peshawnr, 

!•« 

L. E. Committee, 

Fans, ... 

Lahore, 


Hira Nand, ... 

Ditto ... 

Gujranwalla, 

• •• 

L- E. Committee, ... 

Ditto, 

D, G. Khan, 


Mohan di, ... 

Ditto, ... 

Peahawur, 

(•» 

L. E. Committee, ... 

Floor matting of Patta, 

Lahore, 


Central Jail, ... 

Straw hats, 
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REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 

PAPER. 


Mr. A. M. Dalk«. 
Mr. B. Powell. 

Lalla Kuiihya Lall. 
Major T. \V. Mercer. 


Jui’y : — 

Major J. E. Ci-aeroffc. 

General VanCortlandt. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. C. P. Elliot. 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Eeporter. 

The paper made in this country by the natives is of one kind only, * but of seWal 
qualities — all are however thicker, heavier, and coarser, than the commonest description 
of English paper. 

It is impossible now to determine exactly when or by whom paper making wa.s first 
introduced into India. Native historians are silent on the subject, as they are on most 
interesting and material questions ; but it would not be far from the truth to fix the 
date some time between the 10th and 11th centuries A. D , or contemporaneous with the 
invasion of Hindustan by the Moslems. That it was not brought here before that, the 
following facts would appear to put beyond doubt. 

It is well known that tile art of making paper from cotton was flourisliing in China so 
early as the 2iid century of the Christian era. A commercial intercourse existed then, and 
for some time previously, between China and India, and India and Europe, via, Eg 3 ’pt. But 
paper of cotton was not known in Europe till about the "f* 9th century, when it was introduced 
into the southern countries by the Arabs, who, it is recorded, found a large manufactory 
of this paper at Samarkand, when they conquered Bukhara. It was by the same route that 
the silk worm, though at an earlier date, was introduced into Europe from China. If then, 
it be supposed that paper making was known in Hindustan before the rise of the Moslem 
power, it is unaccountable why it was not carried into Europe at a very much earlier period, 
seeing the intimate intercourse that existed between the countries. 

The above idea is also favored by the fact that all the private manufacturers to be met 
with now are Mahommedans, — a Hindu paper-maker being unknown. Caste objections 
would also have been an invincible difficulty to the Hindus initiating an experiment 
of this kind. 

It is believed that previous to the introduction of paper, the leaves and bark of trees, 
the palm and plantain-and especially the “bhojpatr” and » talpatr,”-were used for 
writing on. Perhaps also Papyrus was brought from Egypt, for it used to be made into a 
hind of paper in small sheets, formed by the thin fibrous membranes of the plant being 
stripped off and pressed together. The use of vellum ( calf-skin ), or parchment, (sheep skm), 
as used in Europe, nmvbe^een in the case of Mohammedan M.S.S. in the Helh. Mosque. 

Whether introduced from China, or by the Moslems on. or subsequent to, the invas.oq of 
MShmud of Ghazni in the 10th century, it appears certain that such as was the process of 


* Atade only from inferior kinds of flax and hemp, called tat. 
t See Hallam’s Middle Ages, and Taylor’s Modem Europe, and Eoberston’s Disquisition on India. 
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manufacture at tlie time it was introduced, so it continues to this day. There is of eoursS' 
every allowance to be made in respect of the non-improvement of the apparatus, on the score 
of an absence of the inventive talent in the matter of macliinery, and the cheapness of 
labor not making this a necessity ; hut what is remarkable, is tbe non-improvement of the 
description of paper, and the non-utilization of the variety of raw materials which abound 
in the country, as it has been thought that tliere is not a country on the surface of the globe 
which is more adapted, from the nature and variety of its indigenous, as well as cultivated 
plants, to supply an almost infinite quantity of raw material for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, of great diversity and commercial value, and from the refuse of which alone we have the 
means of manufacturing paper. Besides, there are innumerable fibres which, from their 
coai-seness and shortness of staple, are unsuited for weaving purposes but still are eminently 
Useful for the purpose of paper making. 

The process of manufacture is as follow : — 

The material having been procured, the manufacturer proceeds to reduce it to a state of 
pulp. Ten maunds of the tfit is cut up into small fragments by means of a common axe, after 
which it is thrown into a vat made of bricks, generally four feet deep, seven in length and 
six in breadth. In the bottom of this vat at one side of its lesser diameter, is imbedded a 
large block of stone, procured from the beds of rivers ; these vary in size, but are for the most 
part two feet broad by four feet long, and one and a half to two feet in depth. A portion of 
water, sufficient to wet the whole mass, is then added, and it is now subjected to the process 
of pounding. 

This is effected b}" means of tbe following apparatus, viz : — 

A beam made of bShuI wood, ten feet in length, and nine inches in breadth and thickness, 
into one end of which is fi.ved an up-right round piece of wood or pestle, four feet in length and 
nine inches in diameter, and bound at the lower end witli iron ; on tlie under surface of this 
jiestle, two teeth, or rather beaters, are inserted, made of iron, and placed parallel to each otlier ; 
tliese mexsure five by three and a half inches. Tour feet from the jjestle end of the beam is 
driven a round piece of wood right through ; this is supported on two notched up-rights driven 
firmly into the ground, and forms tlie fulcrum on which the lever moves. 

The power is applied five feet from the fulcrum, and the space through which the end of 
the lever traverses is eighteen inches. 

It is worked by six men, three on each side. The lever is depressed by tbe men simul- 
taneously applying one foot on the beam, and the force is delivered at the pestle, and by their 
suddenly taking their feet off, and in this way the work proceeds. Two men sit in the bottom 
of the vat, and feed in the cut tat Ac , in small qualities between the beaters and the block 
formerly mentioned. This pounding operation is carried on for three days successively. 

The stuff is then washed and dried, and exposed to the sun for three or four days. It is 
now returned to the vat. and has added to it 100 pounds of “sajji,” a very impure sub-carbon- 
ate of sod.i. and 50 )iounds of slaked lime, moistening with water at the same time, and 

mixing all well together. ^ 

o o c 

It is now h. aten for eight days more, washed, and dried in the sun as at first ; then sajji 
aud lime added in the same quant. ties, beaten for eight days, dried, and exposed as before ; then 
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50 pounds of sajji is added and 25 pounds of lime ; again beaten till fine enough, which is 
generally three or four days ; then washed, and put into the paper making vats. Washing 
the i)ulp is i)erfornrit'd as follow : — It is put into earthen vessels nr niinds, at a river side if 
possible, and trodden with the feet, adding from time to time fresh water; then thrown into a 
sheet tied at the ends round the waists of two men ; they take this into the middle of the 
stream, and allow the running water to pass through the sheet (not over it), shaking at the 
same time the pulp to and fro ; this constitutes the process of cleansing. The pulp i.s now 
considered ready to he made into paper ; this is accomplished in the following manner, pre- 
mising that four vats are considered the proper complement to one heating ni.achine. The vats 
are four feet square, and also four feet in depth ; they are filled with clean water, and a quan- 
tity of the pulp is idaced on a space at the right hand of the spot on which the paper maker 
squats ; he breaks this pulp up with his hands, and with an earthen cup adds water from the 
vat, with which he washes portion of the pulp into it, this operation goes on until all the pulp 
is got into the vat. He then with a long bamboo diligently stirs it about in the water, giv- 
ing a striking motion every now and then to break up any larger ])ortions ; after this has been 
continued for about an hour, the pulp is allowed to settle down in the vat ; the heavier parti- 
cles of course reach the bottom first, and leave all the finest of the pulp uppermost. When 
this is eflfected, the paper maker then puts two bamboos in a longitudinal direction from tho 
front of the vat across the top. He then takes a barred frame of wood, upon which he put.s 
a screen or chick made of fine grass, fixing two pieces of wood at the sides to regulate thu 
breadth of the paper, its length being determined by the length of the chick: the usual sizo 
is twenty two inches long by nineteen broad. He takes hold of this frame in both hands, 
and after passing it frequently across the water, to bring up some of the pulp, he dips ib 
vertically into the vat, and then brings it into a horizontal position on a level with the water. 
He moves the frame gently to and fro so as to spread the pulp equally ; raises it, and again 
dips it into the pulp, repeating the same process as at first ; he then raises it, and puts a bamboo 
horizontally across the two longitudinal ones formerly mentioned, and rests one end of thu 
frame on this, in an oblique direction, the other edge being placed on the side of the vat ; 
the superabundant water thus is allowed to escape, and alter removing the two small 
pieces of w'ood from the screen, he turns down the top of it a little, so as to facilitate the 
separation of the sheet, and puts it down flat on the space at his side from where the pulp 
was washed into the vat In this way he goes on laying one sheet on the top of the other 
without anv intermediate cloth or substance of any' kind, until he has got ten quires made, 
or a “ Gadi,” consisting of 210 sheets ; this generally takes him the whole day to accompli.sh. 

This heap is pressed by means of a board about two thirds the breadth of the paper and 
twice its length, two men adding their weight to this. The board is first placed at one siile, 
and the moisture as far as possible expressed, and then it is removed to the other side of tho 
tipper surface. It is now allowed to remain all night, and in tiie morning the process is repeated. 

This is all that is tliought sufficient before tlie paper is dried. Drying is accomplished 
thus ; — each sheet is separated, and spread by u brush vipon a wall wliicli has been made srnooLii 
for tlie purpose. IirUne weather this is done in the open air, and then the process is a 
easy matter, but in wet weather, or during the rainy seasoit, it is difficult to get :*pace enough 
put the paj)er upon as soon as made in a large manufactory owing to the time it take* to dry. 
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When dry, the surface which was in contact with the wall is tolerably smooth, the other 
is still rough ; this roughness is rubbed down where most conspicuous, by pieces of burnt bricks. 
The paper now is ready for sizing. This operation, like all the rest, is sufficiently primitive. 
The sheets are arranged smoothly in heaps ; a size made of vvheaten starch is applied with a 
kind of mop made of rolls of coarse flannel or blanket, dipped into the starch, and passed 
over the paper ; it is afterwards hung up on lines to dry. 

The paper has still to go through another operation before it is fit for use. This consists 
in polishing it, which is effected as follows. 

A curved piece of wood, about three feet long and nine inches broad, is fixed firmly on the 
ground, having its concaved surface uppermost (this is generally made of mango wood). 
The workman leans down on his knees, and takes a cloth slightly moistened with oil. He lays 
a slieet of paper on the wood and passes the oily cloth very gently over its surface ; 
he then with both hands commences polishing it with a piece of common agate 
or bloodstone, made convex, and generally about two or three inches long. Tliis stone is 
imbedded firmly in an elliptical piece of clay, about six inches long, so as to allow a firm hold 
being taken of it with both hands. The workman passes this rapidly up and down the paper 
with considerable force until a polish appears on the surface ; having turned the sheet, he 
repeats the same process. The paper is now folded, sorted, cut, and made up into quires and 
gadis, two of which make an English ream. The quantity of paper that one man can 
polish, if expert, in one day, is five quires or 120 sheets. 

What a contrast is the result of the present process in England, where successive improve- 
ments have brought the art to such a state of perfection, that a continuous stream of fluid 
Jjulp is now passed round the cylinders with unerring precision, and not only made into 
paper, but actually dried, pressed smooth, and every separate sheet cut round the edges, in the 
brief space of five minutes ! 

In the Serampore manufactury alone, it is believed, has machinery been employed. In 
182o, Mr. Marshman of Serampore imported one of the famed self acting cylindrical machines 
of ilessrs. Donkin & Co , the celebrated paper-machine makers. But how this has worked, 
and what have been the practical results, the outside public do not appear to have been at 
any time informed. The official public are however familiar with what is called Serampore 
paper, made from cotton, which is served out to public offices, and is used in matters of an 
ephemeral nature. It answers very well for print’ng official reports and text books, and for 
any purpose not requiring any rough or frequent handling, as it is far fr om durable. 

Very excellent paper is made at Kasbinir. It is particularly smooth and white, and by 
far the best specimen of the collection exhibited. It is held iu high estimation all over the 
country, esj>ecially at native Courts, and is used only for first quality writings and correspondence 
with native 1 rinces and Ciiiefs. Nothing is known of the process by winch the paper is made 
in Kasiiinir. owing to the extreme jealousy with which any communication between the 
manufacturers and natives of tbe plains is guarded, A Kasbuiiri paper maker is never met with 
but of the territory, as they can leave it only at their peril, or when bound to silence uiidfer 
the severest penalties. But there is no reason to suppose that the process is anything 
different from what it is all over ^lld^a, the superiority in the texture being un€[uestioJiably 
due to the natural ubuudaucc of water and to the use of nubs moved by streams^ such ^ 
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existed at Fabriano in the Picenum, and at Colle in Tuscany, tiie vat-made paper of which 
places was pronounced “ superb ” by the Jury of the English Exhibition of 1851. 

Paper making has long been one of the chief manufactures in Government Jails, as afford- 
ing one very appropriate description of “ hard-labor, ” and ensuring a maximum of profit from a 
minimum of capital. The paper heretofore made has been of the coarsest kind, the native 
process and materials being used. But of late years increased attention has been paid to the 
subject, and not onlj' has the old description of paper been improved in quality, but new 
materials have been laid under contribution, as the marginal* list indicates, with more or less 
successful results. 


• Flax fibre Gojrat. draw-backs which exist, and 

Dhak root do. will continue to exist until the subject is 

• ptdi. "P European enteiprixe, 

Gaiiui (old) Ijo. and Jheliim. is the want of machinery to cut and beat the 

p«lp fine enough, and of a continuous and 
Daphne Kangra, Simla, Kanawar, Lahore, regular flow of water to wash it clean ^K>ugh. 

Tat (old) Do. andJhelam. specimens from the Gujerat Jail 

Mddar Siraa. attracted special notice, and there is no doubt 

Kaddrorwasto'paper';.:::;:;; do! attention has been paid to the 

subject in this district. In the Rawul Piadee- 
Jhilam and Sirsa Jails also, great improvement has been made. 


A large and flourisliing native manufactory exists in the district of Sealkote, where paper 
known by that name is made of an excellent quality. The jury are surprised to find none 
of it in the exhibited specimens, nor from Delhi and Ludhiauah, where there are private 
manufactories of no mean pretensions. 

The following is a list of the prizes ; — ■ 


I. — Kashmir paper, 



II. — Gujrat Series of papers from Dhak root 
or Ch’ichira, Ganni, Plantain leaf and 
Flax fibre, and Blotting paper. 


IH, Special prize, 
value lis. 50. 

t 

2nd, do. 
value Rs. 32. 


By Mr. C. Gordon, 
Editor Lahore 
Chronicle. 

f By Lieutenant 
< Nishet, As.sistaut 
(. Commissioner. 


III. — Jhilam — For excellence of manufactures ) 

cleanness and freedom from blemishes, ... | 

IV. — Gujrat — Paper from old rags, ... | 

V. — Sirsa — For application of Madar fibre to ) 
paper making, ... j 

VL— Rawal Pindi — For skill in dyeing paper, 


3 shares, value Rs ) By Exhibition Prize 
30. ) Committee. 

2 shares value Es. 

20 . 

Certificate. 

Certificate. 


Bv do. 


W. P. Woodwaeb, ' 

• Beporter. 
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OLA.SS IX. 

ARTICLES OE EMBROIDERY. 

Two lariuiolies of art are involved in the manufacture of goods of this class. For in 
the first place, the gold and silver has to be prepared in the form of tinsel, spangles, 
ribbon, thread, &c. &c., before the embroiderers can use it, and next there is the art of em- 
broidering itself. 

The manufacture of the gold thread, Ac., will be considered afterwards, under the head of 
Works in the Precious Metals. 

The bulk of gold embroidery is done with kaHbatun, or the common gold thread — a 
bodj"^ of silk over wound with a thin flattened wire of gold or silver, as the ease may be. 
Gold is wound on orange colored or red silk ; silver on white. The former is called Tealdhatun 
surhh ; the other Tealdhatun safeil. 

There are two principal kinds of gold embroidery ; one of a solid and rich kind called 
“ Tcdr-choh the other an ordinary and cheap kind of work, being merely a gold thread 
described as “ tila kar ” or “ kS.r-chikan.” 

Gold and silver embroidery of the kind called “ kar-chob ” is principally employed for large 
and handsome articles, such as cushions of State, elephant trappings, saddle cloths, masnads, or 
carpets spread out before the seats of princes. 

The second kind of embroidery is principally employed in articles of dress, in ornamented 
caps, and in edgings to garments. Chogahs, or long coats, richly embroidered with gold, 
are worn on State occasions. 

At Delhi, a variety of other articles of dress are made up, figured with gold and with 
embroidered borders, — ladies’ scarves, “ dopattas,’’ shawls, and various other articles, especially 
of native female attire. Such glittering raiments figure greatly at marriages and other 
ceremoniiils. 

A number of very elegant articles are prepared on a foundation of net or fine muslin, the 
material being merely worked over with sprigs of flowers here and there. Such fabrics are 
called “ butidar,” and are finished off with a bordering, in which not only embroidery takes 
its place, but fringes, spangles, and pieces of tinsel polished and sewn on to produce the 
effect of jewels, are introduced. Such articles are very brilliant, but are rather outre, and gaudy 
to European taste. 

The embroidery of a heavy and rich cbai-acter is worked upon velvet or cloth, for the 
purposes of jhuls, or saddle cloths, masnads, &c. and which is termed “ Karchob,” is 
BO called because the velvet or other material to be worked on is, in the first instance, stretched 
smooth and tight on a wooden frame, — (chob). The frame consists of two stout side pieces, 
Ihe ends of which are perforated ; into the holes are inserted the pieces that form the remaining 
bars of the frame, these are moveable, and held in their places by wooden pegs, and by placing 
the pegs in one or other of a series of small holes in the bars the frame can be enlarged and contract- 
ed at pleasure. To the edges ot the cloth on which the embroidery is to be done four flaps of 
.stout cloth are next sewn, and the flaps are tightly lashed by string to the bars of the frame, 
and stretched till the whole is tight. The pattern is in the first place lightly printed or stamped 
on the material with a wooden carved block, as in calico printing, or else is drawn out with 
the hand by a brush charged with yellow paint made of hartal or orpiment* and the 


• I subsequently learned that this is done in the way described at the top of page 99 seq. 
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workmen commence W working over tlie paUerii in long stitclies of yellow silk or thread, to give 
it body and make it stand out in relief ; over this the gold thread is laid down and fixed in its 
place by sewing it down with a fine needle charged with either orange or white silk, according 
as the work is in gold or silver. 

Where a continuous surface of gold is required, the gold thread is laid on in consecutive 
rows, generally in a herring bone pattern ; and the foundation or cloth being already worked, as 
above described, with, a substratum of yellow thread or silk, it is soft and impressible, and 
thus the result is that the pattern appears quilted on. Variety is obtained by quilting some parts 
in higher relief than the rest; and also by changing the direction of the threads. The texture 
will be easily seen as well as the method of quilting, by closely inspecting the annexed illustra* 
tion which rcpivsents a cliarjama or saddle cover made at Lahore. 

The bulk of the work being in the ordinary gold thread, the rest is varied by the 
occasional introduction of pieces worked over with flattened and waved wires or ribbons called 
“ tnukesh,” * of bright gold, overla 3 ’ing one another like the scales on a fi.-h : a suprisingly rich 
and gorgeous appearance is thus obtained. A most splendid elephant cover was exhibited of this 
work: the foundation being velvet, the whole of the immense surface was richly quilted over with 
gold and silver, and finished off with a fringe of twisted gold wire two feet in length ; but the 
beauty of these works is familiar to every one who has seen a native durbar. 

The value of the embroidery is entirely dependent on the quality of the gold thread 
employed. If the silk thread is richly and well covered with gold the weight is greater, and the 
work presents a richer appearance; if the silk thread is only lightly and sparsely covered with 
gold, and shewing silk between, the work looks poor. Consequently, when a man commences 
a work, he alwaj’s asks what sort of kalabatuu he is to use ; how many rupees per tolah it is 
to cost ? 

The art of embroidery in this style does not now flourish. Formerly, in the days of native 
rule and brilliant courts, all sorts of embroideries were in constant demand. Now, in 
British territories, these things are less in demand, and the manufacture would die out all 
together, except for the courts of tlie native princes that remain, and the demands of a 
few of the wealthier iidiabitants. A few men are found in the large cities who can work 
well : they never make anything except to order, and require an advance to enable them to 
buy materials. 

In Lahore and Amritsar there are only a few shops where this work is carried on, and 
even in Delhi, I am informed, tliere are only about 10 or 12 establishments giving employ- 
ing to about 150 individuals, who are not confined to an 3 ’ particular caste. They begin as 
children to learn. At first, when a gh/tgird or apprentice goes to an employer, he presents 
his master with a dish of sweetmeats, and is then installed and set to work first in thread 
only ; when he has advanced suflficiently, he pays the master a fee of 20 rupees, and then is 
allowed to work in silk or gold thread, till he is perfect in the aid. 

Such embroidery as comes into use for ornamental caps, chi^ahs, and other articles of 
male and female attire, still flourishes, indeed is rather spreading since a number of articles 
for European wear are now made for export at Debli. 

This kind of embroidery is much less troublesome then the wort called kfirchob, for it 
is all done in one operation wit^ the needle charged with gofd thread, somtimes plain, sometimes 
in chain stitch. The kdrchob is occasionally employed in embroidering caps, and cho gahs. 

• The art of making this wire which appears thus— ^ described further on in the^^^ 
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In Kashmir, the embroideries are especially beautiful, both in design and execution. 

The Kashmiri embroidery reaches its climax in the hand-worked or ‘ amlikar ’ shawls : 
these have already been to some extent described. 

They also work floor cloths, and table covers and other articles, with gi’eat success, 
sometimes introducing figures of men and animals into their work. 

At Ludhiana also, a considerable quantity of work in colored silk embroidery is done, but 
principally for sale to Europeans. Slippers, caps, that are worked on cotton or cloth, or merino, 
grounds, in colored silk, both in patterns of arabesque device, or in leaves and flowers. 

One of the commonest kinds of embroidery is that done on pashniina cloth, usually in silk 
of the same color. This is principally used in making chogahs, and also articles of European 
dress. 

It is best done in Kashmir, whence some very magnificent specimens are occasionally 
seen ; but it is also done with considerable success both at Amritsar and Ludhiana. 

This is in fact a kind of braiding done with silk thread, and in a peculiar stitch. It looks 
rich and handsome, as the work, owing to the thickness of the silk, stands in slight relief on the 
ground material. 

As to pattern, though considerable variety is exhibited, and great intricacy in com- 
bination, yet the basis of the design is usually the same. One of the most commonly intro- 
duced form is that pear shaped figure, so often seen in shawls, which is called “saro,” or cypress 
tree, from a fanciful idea of the form of a cypress, — the slender top beut over by the wind— 
and is a form something like this — 



Tills form, more or less elongated, is a ground work of many designs, the spaces being, 
filled up with sprigs of flowers and leaves ; and long curved lines “dauri;” the borderings 
and edgings are quite conventional and have various names, according to the idea of form which 
suggested the pattern one of the names are deseribed in Moorcroft’s account of shawl 
weaving quoted previously. 

I am informed, in Delhi, that the people have no settled rules as to pattern, but describe 
the various forms, as “'saro,” and a long pattern having a stem and flowerets branch off, 
hel sprigs “ buti, ” &o., Ac. ^here is not much origin^ity in design, and most works 
are now executed from copies already made ; though a clever workman will vary them. 
Most patterns are merely different arrangements of the irrepressible “ saro,” “ bel,” and so forth. 
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The pattern is usually drawn on paper, pricked out with a pin : tliis paper being 
stitched over the cloth to be embroidered, color— generally yellow orpiinent — is put on over 
the lines of pin holes, and small specks of color penetrate the holes, and mark vei-y slightly 
the cloth beneath. The embroiderer then works over the marks. In other cases the 
pattern is liglitly stamped on the cloth by means of a wooden block charged with color, 
just as in colico printing. 


Delhi Embroidery. 

592 .- -[704.5]. Scarf embroidered with 
gold, value lls. 70. 

593- [7046]. A chadar, or scarf, with 
gold (cbildar kalabatuni) value Rs. 60. 

594 - — [70471. A Sfjuare shawl (rumal) 
embroidered, value Rs. 2.5. 

595 - — [7048]. A mantilla (pcshwSr) em- 
broidered, value Rs. 60. 

596 - [7051]. A scarf, “ dopalta,” em- 
broiderod, value Rs. 135. 

597 - — [7000]. A small scarf, “patka,” 
embroidered on pashniina. 

698. — [7055]. Diiman alkhalik. 

599.— [7057]. MadAkhil. 

600 - — [7059]. Angi and ki'irti, (boddiee.s,) 
embroidered. 

601 - — [7061]. Embroidered cap with fur, 
“ topi saniuri.” 

602 — [7062]. Cap, “ topa chabba dar.” 

603 - --[7065]. ‘Partla’ or sword-belt em- 
broidered in gold. 

604 - — [7071]. Battua “ in gold thresid. 
These are the peculiar loops and buttons for 
fastening the choga. 

Scarf embroidered in floss silk on net. 

Do. Do. in floss silk on merino. 

Muslin piece embroidered with sprigs and 
flowers in gold:~“ Janidani.” 

Lddhiana Embroidery. 

605 . — [7088]. Caps embroidered in col- 
wed silk by Ahsan Shah, upon cotton cloth 
&c. 

606 . — [7096]. Mat or flower vase stand, 
•embroidered by Aziz. 

607 . — [7095] Embroidered fan. 


6O8.~[7100]. Embroidered purses and 
tobacco pouches. 

609 - — [ ]. Slippers, embroidered on 

cloth and merino. 

Ambitsab. 

610 . — [7152]. Gold embroidered shawl, 
(shal zar-doz). 

511. — [7153]. “ Zinposh,” saddle cover, 
embroidered. 

612 . — [7155]. Masnad, on velvet, with 
rich gold embroidery (karchob.). A carpet or 
cover used for covering the throne or dais on 
which grandees sit on State occasions. 

613 . — [7156]. Chogas embroidered all 
over in gold, ( Messrs. Deti Sahai asd 
Chamba Mal ) 

614 . — [7170], B,ampur scarves embroid* 
ered in silk, “ kar-i-sozan.” 

615 . — [7176]. Embroidered necktie", 
waistcoats 4c., pash mina ground, embroidered 
with silk of the same color, Lahore. 

616. — [7202]. Embroidereil velvetmashad 
( kar-cliob ) exhibited by Raja Habbanb 
SlNOU. 

617 . — [7203]. Zin-posb, saddle cover, 
( karchob ). 

I 6 1 8. — [7204] . “ Jlml," or horse housing, 
embroidered on scarlet cloth, by Azimuldah. 

( The embroidery is gold and silver relieved 
with silver spangles (-sitiira), and wAamfents 
of the green beetle-wing ). 

619 . — [7206]. G^eem velvet cboga em- 
broidered all over with gold tlii'ead, “zar-doz,” 
GoTEBUMEirr Toshakhaita. This was made 
in Kashmir. 
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620 . — [7207]. Masiuadof paslitnina, spot- 
ted with gold. 

621 . — [7218]. Purple silk “ angarka,” or 
frock embroidered in gold thread (“ zar-doz ”) 

Some of the coarser kind of embroidery in 
cotton and silk was algo exhibited Such work 
is used principally in ornamenting the chadar, 
dopatta, or scarves nsnally worn ; the com- 
monest and coarsest kind are made of dtill-red 
cloth dyed with madder, embroidered with silk 
generally in rude flowers in sprigs of green 
and yellow. 

Such are the following : — 

622 . — [7247], Cotton “ bagh ” embroid- 
ered, value Its. 1-5-0, by Thakue Das, 
Lahore. 

623 . — [7268], “ Phdlkari ” ( lit. ‘ flower 
work ’ ) scarf, value Us. 1 1 as, only. 

624 . — [7250], Skirt or “ Lenga ” em- 
broidered. 

This kind pt embroidery is especially notice- 
able among the articles of clothing from 
llunnoo and the Derajat, and from these locali- 
ties it is very well executed. The work is 
done with thick threads of floss silk, and is 
worked hy women on the bodies of their 
dresses, also on the “ chola ” or stomacher : 
some of the devices are very quaint. 


Nabha. 

633. — [7395]. “ Anga chiknf ” or em- 
broidered frock. 

634. — [7390]. “ Chautabi zarmdar,” or 
embroidered red coverlet. 

PATVAtA. 

635. — [7413]. Specimen of embroidery 
in gold ihi'ead. 

636. — [7415]. A “chop” or woman’s scarf 
emhroided in silk, ( kar-i-chikau ). 

Malebkotx.a. 

637. — [7423]. A piece of muslin worked 
with silk. 

638. — [7224]. Muslin and spotted with 
gold and silver. 

Sozni, bed cover— Kashmir. 

This is a favorite kind of work. It con-ilsh 
of a double surface of cotton cloth slightly 
padded and quilted down, net in squares! but 
III curved patterns of flowers Ac. The quilting 
work is done with pale blue or pale j)ink silk, 
aud tiie raised parts of the work sometimes 
appear to be tinted by liaving a colored cloth 
below tbe outer surface, the color of which 
partly shows through the white. 

This work is best done in Kashmir, but 
al.soat Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

'Ihe following are specimens of embroidered 
leather : — 


Kashmir. 

625 • — [7371]. Square shawl embroidered 
with the needle, “ amlikar.” 

626 . — [7374] A table cover worked in 
figures of men and animals, ( ebikan-kar 
taswir-dar). 

627 . — [7376], Square shawl embroidered 
with gold thread (nimfil zeri-kar). 

628 . — [7379]. Khes or scarf of pashmiua 
embroidered with gold thread (zaii kar). 

629 . — [7382]. Embroidered cap. 

Fabiukot. 

630 . " [<390]. Two “ luugis ” or scarves 
embroidered with gold or silk. 

* JjHSD. 

331. — [7391]. A saddle embroidered all 
over with silk- ' 

632 . [/392]. A saddle embroidered with 
gold thread. 


Most large cities have workmen wlio 
embroitlcr shoes and sword-belts. At 
Kasur, ill tlie Lahore district, there is an 
embroiderer wiio has carried off more than 
one prize at Local Exhibitions for bis em- 
broidery in plain gold thread, or in gold 
thread and colored silk worked on leather, 
and for his embroidered saddlerv. 

Swoi’il li'dts by Rami Mal of 
Delhi. Specimens also from Amritsar, 
H jshyarpiir, Ludhiana Ac., Ae. 

[8712]. Saddle trapping.s, of gold 
and velvet by Mubtakim of Kasur ( Lahore 
district.) 

. [8073]. Letter bag elegantly em- 

broidered in gold and silver thread. 


A 1 A. gold embroidered belt, 

and leather powder flask (belonged to tlie 
late Raja TejaSing) 

(For an account of Horse. Camel and Ele- 
pliant 'Irappings, see Class XI— Leaiueu). 


I 
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OLJLSS Xl. 

ARTICLES OE CLOTHUrS— AS SLGH-IICLTIDIRa ETHRORRAPHICAL 

SPECIMENS frENERALLT. 

This class is designed to embrace those specimens wliich are always to be met with in 
museums, having been brought by travellers, or sent in by collectors who have intuitively 
almost, taken them up as indicative of the religion, manners, dress, food, habits, and capabilities 
of the people they have visited. 

To some extent the whole volume furnishes an ethnographical slretcb, inasmdch as the 
various manufactures are all move or less special : the fabrics, the vessels, the pottery, the 
jewellery, the fine arts, all exhibit some pecidiarities, but there are nevertheless a few articles 
which might be called ethnographic specimens, as specially illustrating the habits of the 
people. A large portion of these specimens exist in forms of clothing and costume more or 
le.ss remarkable, and hence the prominence given in the heading to “ Articles of Clothing.’ 
The Punjab territories are made up of tracts of country so wonderfully different in climate, 
physical appearance, and geographical position, that it is not surprising to find the utmost 
difference between the various races inhabiting the province and its environs. 

In the hill country we have all the varieties of Indian and Thibetan races ; the districts 
of Kangra, Simla, Ladak, Laliul, Spiti, Kanawar, Kashmir, Kaghan, and Kabul, all furnish us 
with differences of dress, appearance, manners, customs, and implements of trade, art, or religion. 
In the plains we have all the distinctions of Kashmiris, Biluohis, Pathans, Hindus, and Moha- 
medans, Hindustanis and Central Indians. Among the Hindus again we have different castes, 
and all sorts of people who belong to no caste at all : Gipsies, Churas, Changars, and the like. 
All these exhibit, more or less, differences, and especially in their dress. 

I have expressly avoided all mention of such phy.sical peculiarities, as Ethnologists lay most 
stress on, viz : conformation of the skull, height, carriage, strength of form, and so forth; 
such matters could not form a portion of a work like this ; indeed if they could be 
legitimatelv included, I have neither space to give to the delineation nor knowledge to complete 
it. For a similar reason, peculiarities of language are not here noticed, save incidentally in giv- 
ing the local vernacular names of the articles described. 

All that can be attempted under my present heading is to describe those articles of dr^s, 
and other objects of manufacture and art, which are ethnngraphically interesting. 

With this preface 1 may now proceed to an enumeration of the collection. The first series 
are dresses of castes &c., inhabiting the plains. 

We have first two classes of tliem : those who are agriculturists, and those who live in 
cities. 

The former will be found principally to include the following clas.ses, m. Sikli Jats, 
Mussulman data ; Raiens, Dogars, Guj.ws, Bralimans, Rajputs ; but m some places there are 
some considerable aggregations of castes called Lubanas, excellent agriculturists, who, in the 
Lahore district are much collected together along the banks of the Ravi, and they have a dialeft 
*0 peculiar as to be with difficulty understood by ordinary people. K.ambo is another rather 
prevalent Hindu caste in sortie places, so is the Arora. fh the Frontier districts we have 
different races altogether : Waziris, Biluchis, Afridis, Pathans, &c. These will appropriately form 
» class by themselves. 
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In the districts just below the hills, and in the lower hills, Rajputs predominate. 

Besides these regular classes, all over the country other classes are to be found, the enuraer- 
lltion of which is not w ithin the scope of this work ; but, as far as dress is concerned, tlie 
several classes of persons who have more or less distinctive dress and oceupations, as Fakirs, 
Nais ( Barlnsrs— who also arrange betrothals ), Mirfeis, wandering bards ; also the very low 
castes, Bbangis, Churas, and others, are to be met with everywhere : but they generally are 
very poor : they wear very little clothing at all, and nothing at least that deserves the name 
of a distinctive costume. 

In the cities, we have besides the native gentry, Hindu and Mohamedan, Kimtris, and 
shop-keepers of all classes, banyas and various Hindustani traders, Sikhs, Mussulman Kash- 
miris, Munshis, to say nothing of all those individual traders and occasional visitors who 
represent castes and tribes having no local domicile. The dresses of such will be described. 

Costumes of Lahore, Amritsar, and other similar districts. — In the cities, Mussulmans 
of the higher rank generally wear an angarka, or coat with a skirt, the body fitting 
tight : over this a choga ; in cool weather this may be made of figured muslin or 
else of silk, very gay colors being often selected ; in colder weather embroidered pash- 
mina, or European merino, or other warm material is made use of. White stockings are 
worn, and shoes of fine leather, more or less embroidered with gold ; white or colored turbans 
are worn according to custom. The ordinary class of respectable Munsliis will wear a simi- 
lar dress, but without the gay colors, generally a plain white dress ; if any part is colored it 
is a scarf &e , of the printed muslin which in Europe is only used for female dress. 

When trowsers are worn they are usually narrow and long ( Ghar&radar wa tang). But 
Borne classes of Mnsulmans wear loose trowsers, and Hindu merchants, sho[>-keepers and other* 
wear a waist-cloth or dhoti of white cloth, sometimes with a red printed edge ; this is worn so 
as to fall in folds on each leg, and fastened up in the middle and tied round the waist. 

Females wear loose trowsers, a sort of shirt orkurta of fine cloth, and a large ‘ dopatta' 
or scarf, which is gracefully folded over the head and covers the whole body almost. 

Kashmiris are abundant : those who trade, and are called S&dhu, wear dresses like other 
merchants ; their females wear a long shirt or kurta, trowsers of susf, blue striped with white, a 
small cap on the head, and a veil called * burka.’ • Their shoes are of red or green leather, of a 
Somewhat peculiar shape, and called ‘ kaush ; ’ other Kashmiris who work as shawl weavers 
&c. generally shave their heads and wear a small quilted skull cap and loose trowsers, often 
wear no clothes on the body at all, except perhaps a dirty chaddar or wrapper ; they are nearly 
always very dirty. 

J ulas and we.rvers and many other working people wear instead of trowsers, a ‘tahband ’ or 
sheet worn round the waist like a skirt and tied up in a knot in front of the waist. 

Of Hindu castes : among the Munshis, Kashmiri Pandits are common ; they wear 
white angarkas and chogas and turbans like other Munshis, and black leather shoes. The 
wealthier classes wear a white angarka, and sometimes for a wrapper a silken scarf with gold 


• The hnrkn is not a veil bnt a bag, like a bottle cover on a larger scale. It consists of a cylindrical 
bag for tbe head, having holes cut out, and covered with net work to see and breathe tlironirii : while 
attsrhttd to tile iiead bag a pleated skirt covers the whole figure downwards ; the woman so eiteased looks 
Ikie a uiuuimy, and is of course invisihls to eyes profane. The whole dress is made pf coarse white cloth. 
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border, or a shawl, and tliese also wear ornaments round the neck, and gold karas or bracelets, * 
The Hindu shrolTs or money changers (saraf), the cloth seller ( hazaz ) See, wear ‘dhotis’ 
or large sheets tied up into loose trowsers, close folded pagris of white, or often pink 
cloth, Nmtriijas, a class of traders from Bikaidr and thereabout, wear a very long turban 
of reil cloth and a white dhoti, which is worn like other Hindu dhotis, but is contined by a 
silver chain girdle furnished with a clasp ; the ends of the chain are visible and hang down 
for ornament ; such a chain is called ‘‘ taragi.” The Hindu castes of Kayaths called 
‘ Bharpunja’ ( literally grain roaster ) ; also engage in mercantile and clerks’ business, some- 
times they wear a cap. and sometimes a turban. 

The Sikh gentlemen wear trowsers tight fitting round the calf of the legs ; they wear also a 
kurta or shirt with a scarf round the waist, and some adopt a choga, others wear a khes or 
scarf ; they often wear a double turban, as presently described. 

Sikli ladies wear a kurta. of silk or fine muslin ; trowsers, which are tight and made of 
striped silk or gulbadan ; sometimes a skirt or lengfi is worn over this and the usual scarf 
or dopatta of fine muslin, whicli covers the head as well as the body. 

Sikh villagers generally wear very little clothing. They will wear a coarse pagri. and aklies 
or ebaddar for a scarf ; — and often wear short drawers coming down to the knee, or else 
a sort of ‘ tahbaud ’ or waist-cloth. The women wear a skirt or lenga. a cliAdar, generally 
of red coarse cloth embroidered with rudely executed sprigs of flowers in ureen and yellow 
silk, — some also vvear a '‘cboli" or sort of stomacher, which generally leaves the arms bare and 
also exposes part of the body down to the waist. 

Among the Sikhs, the class called Nihangs or AkfiUs should be noticed : very few are now 
to be seen, but tliey dress entirely in dark blue ; having a higli peaked tnrhan. which carries 
tliree steel flat ring.s — the war quoit of ancient Hinduism — and also certain short knife-like 
pieces of steel stuck into the body of the turban. They wear a large iron flattened ring round 
the neck and iron rings on the arms. 

The villagers usually at work wear nothing but a coarse ‘patka’ or tnrban. and just such 
a vraist-cloih or “• safa,” as serves for a covering, f If coming into town they put on a chadar, 
or wrapper. They wear shoes of stout coarse leather called “ dliauri.” 'The women wear 
a lenga, or skirt, sometimes coarsely embroidered, and pajamas or loose trowsers generally of 
susi (already described). Some classes of Mussulmans, Malis and llaefiis, wear dark blue cloth 
instead of white, and a waist cloth tied in front like a tight skirt. 

The better class of villagers and the headmen or lumberJars wear white turbans and a 
white shirt, also a khes, also probably a well woven lung! for a waittcloth, or a W'hite cloth 
of better texture than usual. 

I will only add to this note a word or two concerning turbans. 

Hindus, especially baiiyas and shop-keepers, wear a “ pagri,” which is a turban closely 
^und in regular folds ou the liead, and tlie proper binding of it is an art in itself. 

Others wlio do not wear the pagri choose a loose full turban wound ou without atjf 
particular care, and called “ dast^r.” 

* I shall describe the jewellery of the country in its proper ’place. A Kara is a thick rinu which 

* complete circle, but the two ends are brought t(^ether and bent oii'’n to put on. 

, t Called by Hin-ius “ langoti.*' 
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Sikhs sometimes -wear tlie pagrt, sometimes the “ dastAr,” bat Sikh gentlemen often wear a 
double turban. A small close fitting turban (colored) called “ sAfa ” comes down over the 
forehead, and a loose dast&r, generall}' white, or of a different color to the safa, is so disposed as 
to shew a little bit of the latter underneath and just over the forehead ; the effect, when the colors 
are"well assorted is pleasing. 

Mohamedans wear a dastSr usually, or else a large and loosely folded turban of shawl or 
aoarf material ; this is called “ ainama ” or “ shamla ; ” the large turbans formed by endless 
coils of muslin tightly twisted into a rope are called by the same name. 

I now proceed to give extracts which describe the dress and habits of the people in special 
districts. 

The Ambala District. — The dress of the men consists of a turban, twisted round a skull 
cap ; a dhoti, or cloth fastened round the waist, and drawn up between the legs ; shoes ; and 
in the cold weather, a sheet or counterpane staffed with cotton. Only a few of the better 
dressed men wear the chapkan (jacket,) or mfrzai (coat.) so common in the provinces. 
The fact is that only a few of the zemindars have hitherto been sufficiently well off to afford 
these luxuries. Those who can afford it wear a thin cotton jacket, in the hot weather and 
rains, and one of dyed cotton stuffed or padded, in the cold weather. 

The Sirsa District. — The principal castes in the district wear dress as follows : — 

Sikh Jats wear a turban (da.stfir), a kurta, a short coat or jacket, a short cloth worn 
round the loins called “ kach,” and over all a “ khes ” or “ ehadar ” as a wrapper. 

The women of this cla.ss wear on their heads the “ orna,” a sheet sometimes embroidered 
on the edges with silk ; a *■ kurti ” or chemise ; and paijainas of which the lower part fits close 
round the leg, but being very long is gathered into folds or wrinkles ; this article of clothing 
is called “suttan ” or ‘‘ paijama churidAr a skirt is superadded called “lenga ; ’’ the richer 
classes have this of silk, or '■ mungashfiri ” (mixed cotton and silk). 

Another caste is called “ Bajra.” They wear a safa or short turban. (The dastAr is a 
▼ery long cloth, wound round the head ; some classes wear a dast&r of one colour, and wind 
the shorter turban or safa of another colour inside, only leaving a little piece of the color 
exposed). In this district the sAfa is called ** potaba.** The body is covered by a 
“ kamri, ’’ or short coat reaching to the waist (kamr), which is the same as an “ angarka ” 
only half the length ; it opens down the middle and fastens by strings below the breast; 
below this is a “ dhoti ” wound round the loins, and hanging loose about the legs. A 
“ chAJar ” is worn over all, or a shawl of wool ( lohi ) in cold weather. The women wear an 
“ orna ” as before, and an “ angya, ” a small stomacher covering the upper part of the persoa 
only. A skirt or “ lenga ” completes the dress. 

The next caste i^ the “ Bishnavi.” The men wear clothes like the Bajra Jats, — the 
women wear a head veil or sheet always of wool, — either in the form of ‘‘ orna ” or *• lohi,” — 
» woollen stomacher or ” angya, and the skirt with its tying String ( called dhaila) is also 
of wool. 



Brahmans, Aruras, Bak41s, &e,, wear a das(£r on the head, on the body an “ anga ” 
before described, and around tlie loins a “ dlioti ” — ’and as a wrapper, — a “ khes,” “ dohar” 
(double sheet), “ dotahi,” “ cliadar ” or blanket ‘‘ lohi ” according to the searson. The 
women wear the same dress as the rest ; they call the “ lenga,” •“ gagra.” In the Punjab 
proper there is a difference ; the ‘* gagra ” is a cheaper or comniou kind of “ lenga." 

The Mussulmans, Lohanas Ac , wear on the head a pagri (dastar) and some a salSrl — • 

( a cloth, which is white striped with black lines. ) Some of then wear on the body an 
anga, others nothing. — round the wai.st they wear a “ taiinat " or taiwaud ( answering to the 
“ dhoti ” of the Hindus ) and over all a •• lunghi” or a chadar. 

Women wear the usual head sheet or veil, “ orna ’’ — on the body the ao^a or kurtai 
and either the ‘pa'jaxnas or *• lenga, ” or in cold weather both. 

The Shahpur District *. — The every-day dress of the male portion of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation living north of the Jhelam river consists of four garments — a •' miijla,” a “ kurta,” a "chi- 
dar," and a “ turban,” or “ pag ” as it is here called. The first is a piei:e of cloth about three 
yards long and a yard and a half wide, which is tied tightly lound the waist, and allowed to hang 
in loose folds over the lower part of the body. The kui ta ” is a full-cut tunic, with large 
open sleeves reaching a little below the waist. The “ clifidar ” is made of three breadths of 
doth, in length about as many yards, and is worn something in the manner of a plaid. Of 
the twban nothing further need be said, than that its size depends much on the social 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South of the Jhelam the “ kurta ’’ 
is discarded, in the B4r it is never seen, indeed the man who would wear such a garment 
there must he pos-sessed of more than ordinary moral courage to endure the jokes that would 
certainly be made at his expense. The material of which this simple clothing is made, is the 
ordinary coarse country cloth, except that along the rivers, esjieui.illy the t henah, colored 
lungis are often used as “ mujlas.” The “ Kaliars,” the duel camel owners of the Shahpur 
Tehseel, are also much given to wearing *' lungis." The Hindus to a gieat extent follow 
the fashions of the Mahomedans among whom they live, in regaid to the u.-.e of the kurta, 
but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, and the dlmti replaces the 
“mujla," the difference between garments being iu the nwHiner of jjutting them on. 

l^e Mahomedan women also wear the “ mujla,” (tying it somewhat differently to the 
Bkeu), and this is usually a colored " Inngi.” Their other garments are two, the choli, 
and the “ chadar.” The former has short sleeves, and fibs closely round the breast.s, leaving 
the remainder of the body bare, except where a small lappet hangs down and bides the 

fftomach. The “ chfidar ” is a piece of cloth about three yards long and one and a half wide, 

worn as a veil over the head and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. The “ choli ” is generally made of strips of many colored silk, 
the ‘‘ chadar ” of a coarse hut thin description of country cloth called “ dhotar,” sometimes 
dyed, but more often plain. To this the “ Thai ” is au exception, where veils of many colors, 
the patterns formed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on a dark ground, are the rule. In 
tte iiillg, colored garments are scarcely ever .seen. The Hindu women of the Khatri^Iass 
wear fall trowsers called “ suttan," made of a striped material ciiHed “ susi,” the ground of 
which is usually blue. Over the head is a thrown a chadar ” of coarse cloth, prettily 


# from Major Paviea* Settl^ent K^port, 
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embroidered in many colored silks, called “ pliulkari,” and round the upper part of the body 
is worn a loose “ kurta ” of silk or musiin. The women of the “ Arora ” class ai e clothed 
like the Khatranis, except that in place of the trowsers, they wear a skirt called a “ gagra ” 
and sometimes the “ miijla.” It may be added, that it is the invariable rule, even among 
Mahon.edaim, that a girl shall wear a “ kurta,” and i)lait the two front tresses of lier hair 
■until she is married. ’ 


For the costumes of hill districts, and those about the foot of the mountains the following 
series will serve as descriptions. 

In Hushyarpur, the data, Raifis. Musulman Rajputs, and Hindu Rajouts. Gnjara Rrah- 
mans, abound. The Gujars and the Hindu Rajputs and Hrahmans are mostly in the hills, and 
the Gujars are here described as peacable and quiet, unlike other districts where they are 
the reverse, — being great thieves of cattle. 


The costumes of the plain-dwellers do not differ from the foregoing de.scriptions. For the 
rest the follown.g extract will supply information. It is taken from Barnes’ Report. 

Kansra LUlrict-^^ 291. The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes are, for the men. a 
Clolki»g. Men. or skull cap, for a turban is seldom or never worn, a ‘ kurti’ 

or frock reaching to the waist, or a ‘cholu’ which is’ a similar 
garment only extending somewhat lower, and ‘ kach ’ or breeches, for long trowser. are not 
in vogue. In addition to these three articles, the peasant usually carries with him hia 

rays suu, or in winter wraps round his body, as a higldaiider flings his plaid. 

“ shoes, but in all other seasons tliey ui^ially paT' Tf “»« 

j u»u.»iiy possess A pair of slippers or ‘ jiita.’ 

“ The higher classes of course wear whatever they please 'I’K • i n. 
of tnglisl. fabrics, and formed into sl.a,a.s to suit LI fasl’i ^ 

“ 1 he only peculiarity is that the * kurti * i * on or pieaHure of the wearer. 

•Mress they all sbewgLtcoxcombryartast:.""^ 

“ Two or more turban.s of difforans i 

" round the bead so as to display the colours'to” ni'sed together, and bound 

“ fidds over the right ear. The usual mix! in heavy yet graceful 

“midthe effect is always becominr 

“ exaggerated, and I seen as many as «!“ -Sometimes ludicrously 

chosen, wrapped round the head of a hill dandv I'ues, not very judiciously 

” wearing colored vests and scarfs. Thev al l / , '*''® very fond 

o^old graced sometimes with pearls and ft P *■ '® effeminate habit of wearing ear-rings 
. bracelets, aud necklaces of beads altjruately with ^Id display gold or silr« 
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"The female dress is also very picturesque. On ordinary oeeasions they wear the 
‘ gagra ’ or petticoat, tlie ‘ choli ’ which covers the breasts 
V’omeH their drett. trowsers, with a ‘ dopatta ’ or niaiitla 

“ to form the head dress. In the winter they adopt a gown, called ‘doru ’ which covens the 
“ whole body, fitting close under the neck. For ordinary wear, these garments are all made of 
" simple colors and are both modest and becoming. But on gala days, though the habili- 
“ ments are the same, the texture and colors are strikingly altereil The petticoat is adorned 
“ with printed silver or gold patterns, which set off the extremities, or the whole garment is 
" made of streaked colors tastefully associated. The ‘ do|jatta ’ or mantle instead of being a 
“ simple white is transformed into a pink or yellow scarf. The ‘ choli ’ is made of equally 
« gay material, and the person is ornamented with various articles of jewellery. The nose ring 
“or ‘balu’ is the most common ornament. Every woman who is not unmarried, nor a 
“ widow, displays this piece of finery. It is a sign of married life, and shews that the wearer 
“ still rejoices in the society of her husband. The lower classes are restricted to silver, other- 
“ wise the ‘ bdlu ’ is always made of gold, in circumference limited only by the taste of the 
“ possessor. 

“ There is a great variety of female jewellery, which it is rot nece'sary to detail. The 
" Girth women are very fond of a profusion of necklaces ; some are constructed of coloured glass 
*• or pieces of poreclain ( kach ) and beads, the vegetable produce of the forest. This dress is 
“ the costume ado[)ted by Hindus. The Mahomedan women do not evince such taste or 
“ coquetry. They never wear the gagra or petticoat, and very seldom the doru or gown. 
*' They restrict themselves to loose trowsers and a mantle. The gown of tlie lower classes is 
" made usually of coarse chintz. There is another dress, confined, however, to the higher ranks, 
‘‘ the paswaj, which is a cotton gown of very light texture almost approaching to muslin, and 
“ made of various gay colors”. 

ZoAith— The Lahul people wear a dress of which the principal>aterial is woollen cloth, 
and which resembles the dress above described. 

The men wear a coat (chola), trowsers called “ sutni, a waist-cloth g4chi, and 
shoes made of a thick leather sole oblong in shape save that it is extended at one corner to 
make room for the great toe, the upper part of the shoe is a net work of string : such a shoe 
is called “ pula.” In the very wild parts shoes or rather sandals made of “ bagar ” 
grass ( Eriophorum sjp: ) and also of plaited straw are used, especially for crossing over 
rocky paths and snowy places. The upper covering of all is a thick “ chidar or wrapper 
of woollen clotli, fastened over the shoulder by the aid of a kind of brass brooch called 
bilmai. 

The scarf that the Laliul women wear is called “ pecha. 

£ulu The Kulu men wear a dress not unlike the Lahulis, thetopa, or cap, the gnchl 

or girdle a frock called chola, and also “ khunti,” and other articles the same. 

The Kulu women’s head cap is called “ dhSthu, and they also wear a long t* 
woollen thread plaited into their own hair like the ‘ paranda ” of the plains and calle ja^hi. 

The shawl or wrapper is called “ dhumkar, ” and the women ?irear long leggings, which 
being made far too long for the leg are worn gathered ifi folds round the leg, and this is for 
the sake of warmth in the winter ; such leggings are called “ paunciie. 
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As ornaments women also wear enormous anklets, like huge fetters, of zinc and lead, 
rudely carved with patterns &c.: these are called “guukare ” and another variety ‘ kangnu.’ 
The weight is considerable. 

Ladakh Cusfome. — The following account is extracted nearly verbatim from Cunningham! t 
Ladakh, p. 303. “ The men of Ladakli wear a cloak of woollen, thick and warm. • • 

“7 he cloak is called it is made like an ordinary choga or dressing gown, either 

“ white or ‘ khudrang, ’ the natural dirty grey of the wool. It is never washed and never 
“ taken off till it falls off. 

“ Round their legs from knee to ankle they have coarse woollen leggings (called rKang- 
“ Phying) of felt, fitting tightly or else wrapped close round the leg and secured by a garter 
“ (called rKang-gDub) which is wound spirally round the leg from the ankle upwards. The 
“ garter is generally black (a woollen tape) but sometimes red. On their heads they wear 
“ either quilted skull caps, as filtlu' as their cloaks, or caps of sheepskin with the wool inside 
“ and with a large flap behind which covers the back of the neck as well as the ears. 

“ Those in better circumstances have fur caps of the same shape. Their boots are of felt 
with soles of sheep or goat skin, which are turned up all round and sewn to the felt. 

“ The upperpart of the felt boot is open to the front, and is allowed to fall over something 
“ in the manner of the boots worn in England in Charles Il’s time. The “ Lamas ” wear red 
“ boots, and the others mostly have theirs ornamented with small bits of colored cloth in th* 
“ front. 

“ The Ladakhi women wear a black woollen jacket with a large striped petticoat of many 
“ colors (and stamped with a pattern on the stripes) generally green, blue, red and yellow, 
“ reaching below the mid-leg. Overall they wear a sheepskin with the wool inside, secured 
“ or rather skewered in front by a large iron or brass needle. 

“ The poorer classes have the outside of the skin plain, but those in better circumstances 
“ cover it with coarse woollen baize, either red, blue, green or yellow, and with a broad border 
“ always of a different ccilor The upper classes cover this sheepskin cloak either with brocade 
“ or with silk. Their heads are always bare, the hair being arranged in a border of narrow 
“ plaits which hang round the head like a long fringe. 

“ From the forehead over the crown of the head they all wear a long narrow band of 
“ (red) cloth studded with coarse many-flawed turquoises, which hang.s down behind as low as 
“ the waist, and is usually finished off with a tassel of wool or a bunch of cowries-.* The ears 
“ are covered by semi-circular woollen lappets, fastened to the hair and edged with brown or 
“ black fur, generally of the otter skin, called kundaz. * * * * They are made coarse 

“ or fine according to circumstances ; for the Ladakhi women seem to pride themselves upon 
“ style and material of their lappets, just as much as European ladies do upon the fashion 
“ of their bonnets. 


* This IS the “ perak, ” to b» described presently. 
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It is now time 
illustrations of tin's will I 
ill Mr. Egerton’s voluiu^ 


Cl iSTUMES OF SrlTL 

desrrilio tlie dross of tlie remote province of S])iti. Excellent 
md in jliotogi-aphs ( which are better than pages of letter-press) 
' iiis tour in Spiti. 


of tl'e men consists iii-st of a pair of boots, of which the foot is of leather 
am the legs of woollen cloth of different colors, first a bit of yellow or red, and then a bit 
of black, secured iiiulcrthe knee by a garter. These are called “ hlam.” The ujiper garaiciit 

IS a loose coat of thick home-made blanket, with long skirt.s, bolted round the waist with a 
coarse scarf 


Theyall wear car-rings and necklaces of turquoises, coral'and amber beads : every one has 
an iron pipe stuck in his belt ; a toljacco pouch with its flint and steel hanging to it ; and a 
little wooden bowl in the breast of his coat used as a drinking vessel. On their heads they 
generally wear a little round cap, but some wear a kind of Scotch cap, the loose top of which 
hangs down over the neck. Youths, c-veept those in high position, ordinarily go bareheaded. 
The women also go bareheaded, The nnmarried ones have one or two turquoise beads in their 
hair, but the mairiod ones a most stupendous ornament called a “ perak.” * The dress of the 
women is a long gown like that of the men, and a pair of long loose trowsors tucked into the 
hoots, which are worn like men’s. They have no pipe or flint, for to their honor bo it 
said the Spiti women do not smoke. When working in the fields ( for all tlie farm woik 
except ploughing is '[lorforuicd by women) they remove the penik (which is heavy ^ 
from their heads and lot it hang down from the two ends, one of which is fastened to the 
Sihouldor, the other to the belt. 

Captain Hay mentions that the large cloth boots being much larger than arc requisite f< li- 
the size of the leg, the vacuum is filled up with bhiisa, i. e., chopped straw, oi else with wool. 


The women wear their hair in a numher of jdaits. The men also have their’s done uii into 
One long plait. W< men are not secluded. The Lama has a variety of head-dresses, but in the 
Chinese fashion. T,,e food of the people consists of wheat, barley and pease; they cat yalv's 
flesh and make soup of it also. Animals are killed by strangulation to avoid shedding their 
blood. Tea is much drunk but prei'ared v.ith butter and salt, t 

The collection Illustrating the Kangi-a, Kulu, Lahnl, and Spiti dress, consisted of the 
following ; — 

639. — A perak or women’s head ornament from Spiti. 

This consists of a long leather strap or cloth strap ending in a double tassel, wliieli 
hangs down from the back of the head ; in front there is a gold, silver or brass fau-sliiqied 
onianient, which comes dowm to the forehead; on each .side of the face two long oriiaiucut .1 
tassels hang down, and behind hangs the tail of the perilk, flic strap befoi'o alluih-d To. 
which is covered with large turquoises pierced, and sewn on; they are not fine sfoi^ -. 


* Egertou’s Spiti, page 25. 


f Captain Kcpoit. 
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liat coavse pale Lino poLLlesfull of flaws, and not worth above 5 rnpees an oz. ; they are 
brought from Lhina. Mr. P. Egerton inent'ous he had gveat difficulty in obtaining the 
s[iccinicu I an inferior one') which went to the Exhibition of 18G4, and even for that 
ho had to pay Its 80 or £8, Onlj’ married women wear these peraks, but every married 
woman nrist have one ; conseipicntly, as the turquoises are obtained with difficulty, fathers 
have sometime.^ lung to wait before their daughters can be mai’ried. 

640. — Hill woman’s dress flowered with silver and gold (Kangra and Kulu.) 

This is a scarlet skirt made of imported cloth and covered gaudily over with sprigs 
and flowers in gold and silver. It is made by first stamping the desired pattern on the 
cloth by means of wooden blocks charged with a gummy mixture, over this common 
gold and silver leaf is '"'hich adiicrcs where the gum is, thus forming a pattern in 

gold or silver on the cloth ground. Such gaudy dresses arc worn on festival occasions. 

641. - — ^Woolien girdle, Kulu. 

This is nothing more than a long rope or rather piece of felt piping which is wound 
round and round the waist for a girdle : it is not twisted up like a rope, but is a smooth 
piece of “ piping,” the wool holding together owing to its felting property, 

642. — 'Woollen jacket, Kulu. 

643. — Woollen gaitoi'S or loggings, Kulu. 

644. — C.ip, Kulu. This is a thick ring of felt, which encircles the head, the middle 
of the ring being covered ivith cloth. Otherwise describing it, it may be said to bo a small 
c.ip of eoar.se black cloth, the edge of which is developed into a thick roll or ring. 

645. — Co.xt and Trowsoi’s, ( Kangr.i.) The coat of the whitish blanket seen commonly 
ill all the hills irom ITizira to .Simla. The tro.vsers arc of a tliiu soft toa 1-colored leather 
of great piiaucy and softness, and .ire, I believe, peculiar to Kaugra ; I have not seen them 
Worn elsewhere. 

640 . — 8hoos of Bagar grass. 

These are a rude kind of sandals made up of Erioplionmi caunahinum : they are 
hound on to the feet for walking or rather clambering over jagged rocky paths, and nari’ow 
iiJges whert the bare foot would he cut, and wliero the ordhiary shoe could not he worn. 

647.— Shoes of hemi) called “ Shcli.” The l>ost are made at Pliloh, and are ofter seen 
oil the road hotweon Kulu and Simla. The solo is cither of felt or of hemp made up 
lu I ' .1 tliu km.it and sliapcd y \ j the fout is sustained by a rini of closely woven 

net-work of isooUeu thre.od. — A 

643. — Shoes made of wheat straw, Kulu (vide infra). 

649,— Dresr; fpoin Lalml— RevJ. H. A. Xesche, and Tara Chaxd— consisting of a 
man. 3 coat and trowjicry (ail of wyol ) a Avoinau’s dress, and socks, and sluu\l, and cap. and 
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a girdle, — also some straw slices. In Tliibetan tlie woollen clotli is called “ rXamlju ^jro- 
nounced Namliu. 


Tlie warp is of Cliangtluiii wool, used on account of the length of hair, tlio short 
Lahul wool is used for the shuttle thread. A coat costs Its. 3-0-0, the trowsers Its. l-4-(i, 
the girdle G amias, and cap 8 amia.s. The trowsers are of immonso length, Imt this i; 
remedied by wrapping or rather gathering them in folds round the leg up to the knee, fa 
the sake of warmth. 

Tlie .straw shoes are made by soaking the .straw in water, after wliich it is beafm 
with a mallet and twisted into the requisite form. Everybody makes bis own slu'c.s. Coolies 
on a long journey usually carry as many pairs with them as they expect to spend days on 
the march. 


650.-L ama’s dress, girdle and shoes. — Lalml, Rovd. H. A. J.esciie. 

This appears to be a mere woollen gown and girdle of the common Orders: tlio 
superior Lamas and Abbots wear yellow robes on state occasions, and other satin i ebes on 
which are Cliineso figures : their head-dresses are gigantic pieces of carved wood work. They 
are illustrated in ISIr. Egcrtoii’s Journal. 

I have since soon a very curious dress of a Lama of the Dengpa sect : it 
consists of a jacket of dull red woollen cloth ( dyed with madder ) called stod-tse 
{jironounced tdtso ) ; trowsers, a cloak c.alled hlagos ( proaouacol lago ) a “ meditation liand,’’ 
which is a broad strip of red cloth, which is strained tightly across the shoulders and heljis to 
sustain the devotee in the poculia.r .stooping postm-e he adopts when engaged in meditate n. 
This belt is called ‘ sgom-thag.’ ” 


This diess was accoinpaiiicd by three instruments : one, the prayer wheel, call'-l 
maunaphanna ” ; it- consists of a copper cylinder wliicli turns on an axis of iron ^\ii■o fixed 
into a wooden handle. Si’inetimes the cvliiider is made cf silver, or ornamented v. ifli sii- > r 
letters embossed on it; the cy liiuler contains a central core of cloth, Ac., round vludi is v,'<a.:;d 
the strap or tape on which prayers are inscribed ; the cylinder is made to rotate by jerking ir 
with the hand, and as to the upper part a short piece of chain with a weight at tl.e . .. 1 
IS attached, when once set going it is easily kc]>t in motion : the prayer is supposed to f'* 
said when the cylinder turns. Prayer wheels of thi.s kind arc often set up near \ i'.lacee m 
file side of a hill stream and .so tnnied by watex’-power. Another s.icreil cml.lcm a doij; or 

sceptre, a small implement made of a bell metal called “ khro " (ymu.v/a/ic'cc/ tho ). jo, 
shape will bo seen in the annexed pl.ite. 

A third implement is a Iduiit dac-rer, the blade of iron, the baudlo sbajicd somethme 
hke the dorji and u( the same ineml ; it is used not for fighting purpes...-, Imt fur iucautatio:,s 
nuJ clianns, Ac. 


651.— V.'oollcn cap— Eevd. IL A. J.EScnc. This is a felt bat something like onr 
hsh widu-a-wako : it is made cichor v.Inte or bl.ick of thick coarse fit, Very easily tunnd r 
^‘ly shape, the nu, eau lie worn up or down ic. ; these ai'h luaJe by Chinese v. nikuieu 
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Yarkand. Tiioso sent to t]tG E.'tliibiiion liad flitst received a binding round tlie edge with 
r elvet. A can co.sts Es. 2, luit if made of paslim or shawl wool Ils. 4. 

It was interesting to find in the Exhibition among the curious products of the wild 
regions of Lalud, a set of wor.stcd stockings made by Lalmli girls under the superintendonce 
of the ladies of the Kyelang Mission. 

CiLVMBA CoSTU.MES. 

Tlie ircople of the Chauriih district wear the osiial grc 3 ’ish white woollen cloth, a girdle of 
dark brown woollen or felt rope ; their head-dress i.s a tall woollen peaked cap of the same color 
and material as their dress; — the cap has a deep rhii wdtich is turned upwards, and the rim 
being cut through iu front ends in two projecting points into the top of the cap. The 
people frequentlj’ have a string or garland of dried j-ellow and purple flowers strung on 
alternately with pieces of white talc : this has some religious import. 

The men here, as all over the hills, have nido silver ornaments and great beads of 
amber, sometimes also coral and turquoises of a coarse kind. Samples were sent of a 
cloak or choga, a tall cap and waistband and gu’dle ; thc.so came from Barmaor. 

The women of the “Chaunlh” district of the Chamba Hills, wear a small cap of 
cotton cloth, with a triangular peak or tail haugiug down behind, a woollen coat, and narrow 
trow.sers gathered into folds on the leg. 

In the Pangi district the men wear a short thick grey woollen coat reaching to the 
kuocs. scoured ly a lioaiy girdle, citlier of woollen rope or of a blanket, wr.apped round the 
waist. The legs are usiuilly bare, oveept in t!ic c.i.se of the richer agriculturists who wear 
w.i'illeu trowsers. Sfraw .slioos called ‘•pul.i,'’ are universally worn. On the head is a 
Woollen skull cap : .small necklace.s of amher, coi-al, yc., are worn. The women wear a largo 
b'auket as a skirt, a liv.iad ginllo (pf woollen ch>th, and the hodj' is covered hy a blanket 
w-uni ronuil the breast airl with the einls thrown os'cr the shoulders like a plaid and .secured 
witli brass pins. On their Imad thej' wear a high w-oollon cap, the crown of which is broader 
than the li.ise aU'I li.nigs over. Their oriiaineuts are l.rrgo car-rings, neklaces of cm-al, 
tv(uy wp)inan also we.U'S a large round bra.ss plate suspended by an iron chain, a’.itl 
b.uiging over the breast, a brass bell, a.nd gonerallj- a 1. lurch of brass pomegranates, wbicb 
hollow and jingle together -. zinc bracelets or ‘haras’ are also worn. 

Till' Ibiddhist villagers of Paiiui arc rather tii" Irc.sscd — a.t least the wealtliipir 
’i’ll.' men we.ir wupollou caps, sur.dl e.rr-ring--. ’■..■I- .pollan coat. Tliewomonwe.ir 
:ii pf'iu ],i -ket with tight s'.i'.''ves, woollon trowsers, a bhiii , for a scarf. Thej' also Wtsir 
till' b '.! n'ipl tile ji! ito, tpiei'tli'i’ ''Vitli an immense profusion of long and sliort necklaces of 
env.v’. .. b M 1-. eiiiber airl C'w.d chains. On the lieail a small eap lying in foM.s on the ttqp 
ofKlie hea l. A silver tau-siiape.l ornament luiii'aing over tiie forehead, and chain ami fringes 
■li's -endiiig opi eitli >;■ side of tl;e f.icc. Ai.klel ; of huntdies of brass poinegrauates are also 
w ).-ii • tile ' jiila,' or .straw shaesYj’.nplete the eo.si'u.ee. 
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Tile furtliest province of CliamLa consists of C’nota Lahul : the Laliuli costume has 
already been described. 

Costume op the Hill Tribes op Simla. 

Mon wear a long woollen coat, and rather baggy trowsers, tight at the ankles ; a long 
rope or piece of cotton cloth serves as a girdle ; the cap is usually of black woollen felt, 
having the thick edge or ring, such as before described, and which is also worn in Kulu 
ami figured in a photograph at page 8 of Mr. P. Egerton’s Spiti Joimial before quoted. 
Their shoes are of woollen felt with leather soles. 

Women wear a dress consisting of a body and petticoat stitched together, or made in 
one. They do not wear trowsers as a rule— unlike the other hill people. The hair is plaited 
and make into long tails with black wool, the ends being finished off with red wool, and a 
gaudy colored kerchief is thrown over the head. 

The people in the lower Hill States appear e.xccssively fond of dresses covered with 
silver flowers, &o. : all cotton cloth is imported from the plains. 

The Simla collection contained several pah's of shoes, and also ,snow shoes ; men 
and women’s caps, and several excellent blankets. The peojile here dye their wool with 
madder, <S:o., and occasionally vary their fabrics with lines or edgings of rod. I have not 
noticed, however, the check or plaid so common in Kulu. 

Costumes of the Frostier. 

Leaving the Himalaya we now proceed to the costumes of the frontier. Any one 
who wishes to gain a good idea of the people themselves and their customs, I would refer 
to Pollock’s account of Dora Ghazi Khan ; to the Dera Ismail Khan Settlement Eeport ; 
to the late Major James’ charniingh' graphic Eeport of Peshawur ; and to Dr. Bellow’s 
Yusiifzai Eeport; besides the works of Burucs and Elphiiistone on Kabul, and to Vigiie and 
to Jaoqucmont's Travels. 

652. — Dera Ghazi Kh.vx. Of the clothing worn in the Derajat I have obtained 
the following iiarticulars ; — ■ 

There are two principal classes, Hindus and Biliichis. Hindu men u-ear loose p.aijamas 
called “ sharai, ” and sometimes dhotis — generally white, hut oecasiunally colored, 
“ Augarka” is a long coat ro.iching down to the knees. “ Pair.ihau ” is an under-shirt 
worn under the angarka ; a wrapper or chadar is worn above the angarka, wlicn requisite. 

Dastars or turbans arc not mannf.xcturcd in the Derajat. A ‘ tliiin ’ or piece of muslin 
is divided into throe pieces down its whole length and forms three turbans ; sometimes red 
or ])iiik turbans are worn. A cotton cap is worn under the pagri. 

Mussulmans wear p.'vijaniiis reaebing to tbo ankle ; instead of these a sheet c.alled 
locally “ deJha,” or “ tiiwad” or “ taiband,” it is worn eitliov dark blue or white. A pain^an 
<n' kurti is worn as an uniler-.slui't, and also a chadar for a wrapper, or else the eh.'.iiar l- 
replaced by a “ patka'’ or scarf, sometimes embroidered both sidc.s. 
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The Biluohis wear loose paijamas with many folds, and the knrta as before, and the 
chadar or patka. 

Hindu women wear a pleated skirt called “ gagra,” a bodice or stomacher called 
“ chhola,” embroidered, and a scarf called *• pochan.” 

Mussulman women wear either a “ gagra” or trowsors, and a chola or stomacher 
“sinaband,” sometimes both, and a “pochan.” 

The Biluch women wear a “ kakka ” or long bodice in lien of the chola and 

scarf. 

653— H.iZARA Costume. 

The dross of the residents of the plain country differs little from that of the inhab- 
itants of the Punjab generally. A loose white knrta and flowing paijamas, the latter 
sometimes loose and open at the ankle, and sometimes drawn like a Turkish trowser, consti- 
tutes the dress of the majority, to which the higher class add a lungi as a girdle and another 
as a turban. The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the liill country, near 
the border, the garments, both tunic and trowsers, are often dyed of a deep blue, with a small 
skull cap for a head covering. 

The prevalence of the dark blue dress and the blue turban, often with a bright crimson 
border, will strike the traveller in Hazara. On passing through the district from Abbottabad, 
the people struck me as looking much better dressed than is usual in the plains ; there 
wore none of those dirty looking, half naked men, whose costume is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton very dirty and ragged. 

054. WAzini Costume, Baxu District, .vmd Bamuciii Costume. 

The following particulars were kindly obtained for me by Mahomad Hayat Khan, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner at Bauu. 

The "Waziris arc the hill people in the territories adjoining the Bauu and Marwat 
plains ; the B.muohis are the inhabitants of the Bauu plains. 

The people eat wheat, maize, barley, and bread made of them, and mutton — meat is 
much used, also ponidge of roughly pounded maize. 

The clothing of the men is as follows : — A turban, dastar, is locally called “dastiir. ’ 
It varies in length from one yard to six, and is of coai'se cloth : it is usually' of a dark blue 
color, and in the branch clan of Towar Khel, red, and in some other clans white ; some of 
the 3I,iliks wear turbans of still larger size. 

Tiie next article of dross to be described is the chadar, which in Waziri dialect is 
called “patki,” it is usually white and of coarse texture; .some fiuv Maliks wear a blue 
“l*tji"i’’ The boily clothing or shirt— kamiz— is of three descriptions : the first is made 
of coarse sheep's wool, (Either of its natural color or white ; it is a large loose article called 
<■ unuarka,” and on the breast r of this shirt the Waziri women work embroidered 
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patterns in silk or cotton. Such a shirt is called locally “ shari,” and its price varies from 
one riii)ea to three, this is very commonly used. 

Maliks and rich people wear “ angarkas, ” made of white cotton cloth, without 
seams, and which are locally called “ halka.” 

Other clothes are made to fit the body (j. e. are made with seams “ chin,” and not left 
loose like the I'est) — these are called “etkoi.” 

Paijamas or trowsers, called in Pashtii “pardek” or “ partok, ” are worn loose and 
large, and of white cloth ; and in the Masad clan, the poor people and laborem wear them 
made of w’hite wool. 

The women’s clothing is thus described : — 

They generally wear on the head a “ sipatta” of dark blue color, and made of coarse 
cotton cloth — they locally call this “ takrai.” Old women do not wear blue cloth, but one 
dyed grey with earth; and young women (as they call them in Pashtii Niyazmana Shanzai ) 
do not wear a “sipatta,” but another scarf called “jamai,” which is white and embroidered 
with sprigs of colored flowers ; for this a scarf called “ laugai ” is sometimes substi- 
tuted. It is a striped cloth, in black and white, and with a silk border. 

The “kurta zenana,” or body garment, called in Waziri dialect “ khat,” is of two kinds : 
one “jalana khat ” and the other “ girldana khat.” The first sort is worn by unmarried 
women, and is loose and seamless, and of red colored “diet” or print; the second kind is worn 
by married women. It is made of dark red or dark blue coarse cloth, and is often embroidered 
with silk down the front : the Waziri women work this themselves. Just below the breast 
the skirt commences in a groat many pleats, and reaches down to the feet. When these 
women go out on a journey or to work in the fields, <fcc., they tie the end of this skiit up 
on to their backs. 

The women’s trowsers are called “ partek ” or “ pardek those for unmarried women 
are white, and for married women are made of “susi.” There are several kinds of “ susi,” 
called “ vegamai,” “zadr khesh,” “sisar khesh,” which are used for making paijamas; their 
fashion is this, that they fit tight to the leg as far as the knee, and above are loose. 
Children’s dress does not differ from the former and is called by the same name ; diflereiice 
only being made of course in size. Young children do not wear the paijamas, they only 
wear a kurta (jacket) and kamiz or shirt. They wear on their feet sandals, called “ jabli- 
mizri” and “ kalbal chirmi,” and exceptionally shoes. 

The food of the Banuchis consists chiefly of barley and Indian corn. They rarely 
use w'hoaton flour, and the females arc never allowed this luxury. A singular feature in 
the Banuchi costume is that the men never wear woollen clothes out of doors. In the 
coldest weather they generally appear in linen (cotton) garments, and this not from poverty, 
nor from any prejudice of caste or religion. The only cause they can assign is custom, 
and its origin i.s not to bo traced, ( Corre.spondence on Settlcmcmt of JJera Lsmail Klian, 
Sec. 25. ) • 
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The Banii pooplo wear dark blue clotlics and luiigis witli a red border. I notice 
tlie following account of them from Masson’s travels (1826 — 1838)* wliioli may be interesting 
to the modern visitor of Bannu. 

“ On the same plain as Marwat, the Bannu people have besides a difference in their 
“ costume, a smaller stature than the inhabitants of the former place. Tlio Marwati is 
“ generally clad in coar-se white linen (cotton), in much the same manner as the Pathaus on 
“ the hanks of the Indus. The people of Banuu wear dark clothing, and ai-e fond of Inngis 
“ with ornamental borders. Both in dress and .appearance they assimilate with the monn- 
“ tain tribes. They are very brave, and remarkable for entertaining an esprit du pays. 
“ They are eloquent in enlogiums upon their country, and the exclamation ‘ My own dear 
“ Bamni ! ’ is frequently uttered by them. ’ ” 

655. — Peshawcb Costumes. 

The dross of an Afghan— male or female — has been correctly described by the Honorable 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, at page 313, Vol. I., of his “Canbnl. ” it may he mentioned hero 
in addition, that the Imigi or scarf, of various degrees of cost and excellence, is common to 
all, from the Chief or Kluui who struts about consequentially, displaying the gold embroidered 
border of his finer scarf, to the humble ploughman, who must be contented with one made of 
the coarsest material, with a border and edging of a ditfereat colored thread merely. These 
scarfs are of various colors ; but the most common are blue, whether of the finer or coarser 
textures. 

Amongst the agricultural population, a scarf of the diirkcst blue, with a deep border 
of crimson and yellow silk gaudily, but not inelegantly, intermixed, is mncli in fasbion and 
sure to be worn at fairs and festivals. Tbe best of these are made at Hangii in Kobat. The 
prices of scarves vary from Rs. -t to 100, or more even, according to tbe costliness of the 
embroidered border. The lungi is often twisted into a head-dress, the border, whether colored 
or embroidered, being conspicuously displayed. It is also sometimes used as a waist-band, 
and occasionally to cover the whole body like the plaid of the Scotch highlander. 
The usual mode of wearing the tuibau amongst Afghans is graceful and becoming. Amongst 
the young men much stress is laid upon the proper twisting up and adjustment of this 
adornment to the head. The most approved are generally worn around a small Persian 
skull cap, the tip of which peers from amidst the compressed folds of the patka. The 
trowsevs or “ paijamas” are invariably loose ; amongst agricultnri.sts, of a blueish gi-ey color 
streaked with crimson. The better classes wear white, or silken trowsers of various colors. 

The dress of the hill tribes is an inferior imitation of that of the peasants in the 
vullcv. Some tribes have a distinguishing peculiarity, as for instance the Swatis and 
Bonairis, who recognize each other at once by certain stripes peculiar to the trow.sers worn 
in each country, somewhat analagoiis to the distinguishing stripes of tartan amongst the 
B“otch highlanders. Among.st the Afridis who trade most with Pcshawur and Ivohat, as 


* Vol. I., 07. 
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tho Ailamkhail and others, drab or “ khaki ” seems to have becomo a faTorite color, 
mainly, it is presumed, on account of the concealment it affords to the masse: of filth which, 
these wild men cherish around their persons. 

The Peshawar collection contains a number of interesting specimens. 

656 . — [7645]. KazIbSshi hat, called “ pupakh.” A tail black curly lamb-skin hat 
made of “ post barra sya” (skin of black lamb of Karakal.) 

657 . — [7647]. Choga or long over-coat of gram-colored pattu, ( choga pattii 
nakhudi ). 

658 . — [7648]. Choga of camels’ hair? Choga kurk. 

659 . — [7649]. Choga from Ka.shg£r. 

660 . — [7650]. Khosa Kandahari. A stout cloak with sleeves of solid white felt. 

661. — [7651]. A woman’s head dress, chauni or paranda. A long silk band ending 
in gold tassels, used for plaiting in with the hair. 

662 . — [6533]. Small cap of Kandahar, also one from Peshawar. These are small skull 
caps quilted, of cotton or silk, and embroidered — similar caps were sent from Kabul. Tho caps 
are in various styles, called “ Jamrodi, ” “Lilpura, ” “ Poshawari” ; tho cap itself is called 
“ kullah.” 

663 . — [7667]. Shoe.s for men and women from Peshawar, Kabul &c. These are often 
of green, leather or “kimukht,” and embroidered with gold or colored silk. 

Postin, a wool lined cloak — “ dalah khafak.” — Badiikshan. 

Kh.aftan of samur or Eiissiau fur. 

Postin kirsak, from Bukhara- 

KhaftSn of sanjdb or sable — Russian. 

664 . — [7678]. Belts containing powder horn, steel and flints, Ac. These are very 
ciu’iously embroidered on leather with silk, and contain a retort shaped leather horn, with 
a mouth-piece like an European powder fl.rsk, for powder ; a number of tubes fixed side 
by side and cut off slantwise at the mouth to hold sliot or bullets; a pouch or an appar- 
atus for flint and steel and tinder, and places for knives, ifcc. 

665 . — [6769]. Clothes wom by dancing girls. Principally a robe with a tight 
body and sleeves, and a skirt rather short and h.aviug an immonso number of pleats or 
gathers.; and over' all a large ornamentally bordered scarf, which the dancer moves 
about and folds gracefully in diflerent po.stures as she moves : an immense nose-ring, 
rings, thumb-rings, ankle-rings, complete the ornameutatiou. 

686 .- Paijamas worn by Afridi women. 

667 . — Coat and trowsera wom by Yuzufzai men. 

668. — Shoes made of “patta” or palm loaves, called “ohapli. ’ 'The collcciion 
also contained some leather shoos called “ justah,” aud t^uothor kind called “ kufshi. 

669 . — [7686]. Caps made of straw. 
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The ordinary dress of tlio Yuznfzais consists of a loose kurti or “ kamiz,” and wide 
trowsers called “ partog, ” with a “ patka ” or turban to wind round the head. All are of 
coarse cotton cloth of home manufactuii®, and arc frequently worn without a change till in 
tatters. The dress of their Chiefs and well-to-do men is of the same kind, but of better 
material, and of English manufacture. Tlie of dress the women only differs from that of the 
men in the substitution of the “ orna ” or chequered sheet for the turban. The sheet is of 
the same material and pattern for the whole tribe. * 


NOTE ON THE HEESS OE FAKIES IN THE PUNJAB. 


Some of these of course wear no clothing at all but a thin bit of cloth for the waist, 
and wander squalid and filthy with matted and rank hair for place to place, staff in hand, 
and with the beggar’s bowl often made of a large kind of cocoanut shell. 

A class of Musulman fakirs, called Banawfi, wear a sort of white high cap, worked 
over with blue thread, and on the body an “ alfit ” or white shirt, having no sleeves, and 
embroidered over with blue thread ; this is generally very ragged. 

Baba Nanak’s fakirs often wear a similar dress ; some of them wear an ordinary 
turban, except that several lengths of hair rope are bound rorind it. 

Uasul Shahi fakirs cover their faces with the white ashes of wood ; wear a tall cloth 
cap on their heads, their bodies uak;,' 1, a waist cloth ( tahband ) and plain shoes. These fakirs 
use spirits and eat meat with broth and rice. 

Sanyusis and tk/dsis are wandering beggars, who are pari ly naked, and wear what 
clothes they do w'oar stained with ochre, and have a bowl in their hands, either of a cocoanut 
shell or of turned wood. 

Bairagis are stationery fakirs, and wear large marks and streaks ( tiha ) on their 
foreheads. 

“ Jangam” fakirs wear on either side of the pagris, and in front also, three brazen 
concave plates indented at the edges to represent the sun. 

Saruwi or Puj fakirs are the Gurus of the Bhabra caste ; they always wear a 
bit of cloth over the mouth to avoid killing any little insects in the air with their breath, 
also they carry a stick lieadcd with a sort of brush to clean away insects from being 
tr~iden upon : they wear no shoes. 


* livUew’s Yusufzai, page 215. 
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APPENDIX TO CLASS X. 

NOTE ON A FEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE DRESSES IN THE 
LAHORE CENTRAL MUSEUM. 

Central Asia . — (A Lama of the higher order) — A flowing tunic of dark blue satin, with 
very long sleeves like a modern han-ister’s gown, the sleeves having broad stripes of green and 
scarlet silk. An apron of blue satin hangs in front, on which is worked the head of a huge 
dragon, his gaping mouth and fierce ej’es being very prominent ; over the shoulders hangs a 
sort of cape hanging down in a point before and behind. It is in fact a square bit of brown 
satin edged with yellow, with a hole in the middle for the head. 

A Lama of an inferior order has a dress of common red woollen cloth dyed with 
madder or kiianii root ; it is a long gown i-cachiug to the feet, secured by a girdle of woollen 
cloth ; a scarf of woollen cloth is worn ; his head-dress of red cloth, being an immensa 
head-dress like a very large Scotch bonnet, projecting in front. On gala days a Lama wears 
a peaked red cloth caj) edged with fur (foxes skin), and has the boots of cloth already 
described. The implements of a Lama are also held in the hand — the dorji or thunderbolt, 
and sacred knife. The most curious article of the Lama’s dress is his pocket handkerchief, 
a piece of thick woollen cloth about IJ feet long and 8 inches broad, dark colored, bitt 
striped across with white, blue, red and green. In his girdle he carries an iron pen case 
containing a pen, viz., a slip of bamboo. 

A Bilti man is plainly dressed in a grey or dirty white woollen suit, a tunic with belt, 
and pyjamas all of the same material ; shoes like list slippers, aU made of wool : he has 
a black skull cap. 

A Balti woman’s dress is not represented, except by a cap of red woollen cloth hanging 
down in a long peak or tail behind. 

There are two Ladakhi men’s dresses : one sent from the Kangra district has 
pyjamas and tunic of whitish woollen cloth with a woollen shawl ; a leather bag 
to hold food, a rude tobacco pipe, a pouch for flint and steel, and a knife or dagger 
in a wooden sheath completed the Ladakhi’s requirements. His cap is of brown wool some- 
what rolled up by way of a brim : the top of the cap is red. A plume or bit of artificial- 
flower is stuck in the cap, made of bits of talc and dried flowers tied on to a slip of 
bamboo. His feet are bare, or he wears grass shoes. The other dress, a Ladfikhi 
shepherd’s, sent by Dr. Cayley, has a long coat with red facings, no pyjamas, but bits 
of felt bound round the leg by goat hair laces; boots of grey cloth with leather 
soles, ornamented by a triangular bit of purple cloth over each instep. The girdle 
is a black woollen fringed one : his dagger, pipe, &c. ho carries like the other. Two 
caps were sent, both like long bags, which, placed on the head, hang down on one 
side like a night cap; one is of soft black cloth, the other of brown cloth with a pattern rudely 
embroidered on the front. 

The Ladakhi woman’s dress sent from Kangra district has a coarse and thick coat of dark 
brown wool, and pyjamas of the same ; her feet are protected only by grass shoes; a girdle 
of woollen cloth completes her attire, and she wears on her head the i)criik. ^ 
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Tlio Ladaklii woman’s dress sent by Dr. Cayley appears to be a winter dress : tlie fcown, a 
body and skirt, is made up of strips of doth alternately dark rod, dark bine, black and dingy 
yellow, and printed with a pattern. She wears a woollen girdle, from which depends a 
“chatelaine” of strips of leather with tassds of cowrie shells, also a very long string with an 
immense bunch of goats’ hair tassds reaching down to the ground — sometimes this last is 
suspended from the head ; for a cloak she has a sipiare shawl of thick sheep skin, the fur 
■worn inwards. The outside is covered with rod and green cloth. The head dress consists of 
two largo lappets of black fur over each car, and kept in its place by the hair being bonnd 
round and round in plaits : siie weare tlie perak, and, in front, jingling ornaments over the fore- 
head. Woollen hoots, the tops t!ie same material as the dress, completed the costume. 

The Spiti dress has already been described, but I will describe the dresses in the 
Museum. The woman has loose red trowsors of woollen cloth ; clumsily made boots of leather, 
the tops being of wool. Her tunic is black and short, confiud by a red girdle, all the red 
being a dull madder tint; over her shouldci's a small woollen kerchief ornamented at 
either end with a fringe and a border of largo white spots : on her arms are bracelets 
made of circles of white conch shell. An immense necklace of white beads also cut out of 
shell is round her neck, and a smaller necklace of largo lumps of crude amber and turquois 
■with coral heads between ; on her head she has a perak. 

The Spiti man has boots like the woman’s, no pyjamas, but a long woollen coat 
reaoliing to his ankles ; his cap is a little skull cap of red, with a black border. 

A -woman of Yarkand’s dross was sent by Dr. Cayley. It consists of white 
cotton pyjamas fastening at the side, while the man’s fasten in front ; a tunic or vest 

of the stiff Yarkand silk of curious pattern — crimson with white blotches edged round 

the neck and at the opening with a band of gi-een silk rihl)on, two or three bars of which 
green arc also se-wn on to the body of the tunic over the left breast only ; as a girdle sho 
wears a white kerchief embroidered with silk, and over all a choga of Russian print ; her 
boots are like small AYollingtons, the tops of pale leather with a Idack border, the lower 
leather of darker color, ornameuted by a strip of green leather over each instep, and a 
crest of green floss silk down each foot; xuidcr the Ijoots large felt socks are worn : a small 
skull cap of black cotton, prettily embroidered with silk, covers the head in summer, and a 
thicker cap, lined with fur, in -wunter. 

The Chamha State sent some articles of dress from Barmaur. The dress 
consists of a thick grey woollen coat called chvii ( choga ), with a long twisted 
dark brown girdle of goats’ hair— the liair generally felted togfrtlier into a solid rope 
or piping ; gray cloth trowsors are worn, or, when the snow is on the ground, the legs are 
wrapped in strips of woollen clotli. The cap is of grey wool, peaked with a flap to cover 
tho back and sides of the head, but generally worn turned up against the peak : the flaps 
turned d'u'-n are worn in mourning for a relative. A kalgi or tuft of pheasant’s feathers is 
soinetiuies struck iu the cap, as in Kulu; also a ‘hid’ or huuchof flowers, made of pieces of 
talc tied to bits of stick, or dried red and yellow flowers, forming a primitive idea of 
artificiai flowris 
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LEATHER MAHHFICTHRES. 

Three classes of leather are to be met vith in the Punjab : one the country leather, 
bulls,’ calves,’ buffalos’ hide, goat skins, and occasionally camels’ hide, ■with some few others 
of local manufacture. The other includes leathers from Kabul and Peshawur. The third 
consists of European imported leathei-s. 

In the 1st class there is little to notice in a manufacturing point of view. The greater 
part of the leather produced is thick and hard, but of strength inferior to European. The 
process of tanning is uniformly rude and troublesome, though the results are occasionally 
satisfactory as regards softness of the hide. The slow process by which the skins are allowed 
to soak for days together, only to receive another soaking when the first is done, is the best 
calculated to produce a pliant and supple leather, and is quite suited to the slow, patient, and 
sedentary habits of Oriental workmen. 

Bullocks’ hides yield the strong leather used for shoes and general use ; buffalo hide, 
the thickest of all, where great strength is required ; goat skins furnish thin leather, and 
camel hide is rarely and locally used — Delhi being the only district which sent a specimen to 
the Exhibition of 1864. 

The process of tanning consists in soaking the skins in lime water for some days to 
loosen the hair and surface of the skin, the hide is then scraped, and, after washing, is sewn 
up in the form of a sack, the interior being filled with the bark of the kikar ( Acacia arabica ) ; 
water is frequently proved over it, the skin bag is then reversed in position, and the water- 
ing repeated. The length or duration of each stage in the process varies according to the 
nature and thickness of the skin to be tanned. 

The finishing process consists in taking the skin when still just damp and spreading 
it on the ground, it is then rubbed over with a wooden block or mallet fiumished with a 
handle, and called “ hatheli : ” it is rubbed on both sides. 

The finer skins are polished by a bit of hom or of agate, let into a lump of clay 
or wood for a handle. Among the best varieties of leather made in the plains are the 
soft wash-leather and hides of the Kangra and Husbyarpur Districts, and the rod skins 
of Nurpiir. The foimer are of very soft texture, generally a greenish buff color, so soft that 
the thinner skins are made into gloves and constantly worn as breeches by the Kangra 
hni-men. The same art apjdicd to skins produces a pleasing result to the fancier, inas- 
much as all about Kangra leopard skins and other ornamental furs can bo obtained, the 
leather being beautifully and comjdctcly preserved, but with all the fur uninjured. 

I have obtained from the Kangra district the following account of the manufacture 

Eii-st the skin is wetted and then stcaped in a ‘ matka ’ or earthen pan full of limejind 
water, the mi.xturo to bo sufficient in quantity to cover the skin Completel}-. Every day 
the earthen pan, which is kept carefully closed over, is* opened and the skin turned and 
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shaken in the lime-water ; if the skin is thin, 20 days of this treatment suffice ; if thick, 
one month. After this the skin is washed in clean water, and then the skin is well rubbed 
with the dried and powdered loaves of the Dhao tree ( Concicarjms latifolia) for two hours 
successively. After the rubbing is over, the leaves and skin are put together in a 
vessel and water added. Next day the skin is tied on to a stick and wrung out ( as a 
dhobi does clothes ). Again it is steeped in a fresh solution of leaves, and this process of 
steeping and wringing out is repeated for four days consecutively : fresh leaves are to he used 
each time. The skin is then sewn up with muuj string into a hollow sack and filled with 
“ dhao ” leaves, and hung up like a “ massak ” ; on being taken down it is reversed and hung 
up again by the other end; this ensures both ends very well impregnated— the hanging process 
occupies two days. After this the skin is opened out and dried, and then rubbed with oil, 
and eventually washed. When dry it is scraped with a sort of iron scraper called 
‘ rambi,' * after this it is again rubbed with oil. After 3 or 4 days it is washed in cold 
water and dried. After that it is rubbed with a mixture of curds and water, and again 
washed. The leather thus prepared is then soft. The skin principally used is that of the 
Sabur or Sambar deer ; but other skins can be used — ^goat’s, buffalo’s, deer’s, &c. ; the color 
is a sort of toad color. The leather is made into gloves, gaiters, and also trowsers, worn by 
the hill men about Kangra, &o. Besides the art of making this soft leather, the people 
are very skilful in dressing animals’ skins with the hair on. The same process appears to 
be followed as that above described, but the hair is carefully preserved, and the scraping 
rubbing, ikc., done on the inner side. Skins of tigers, bears, leopards, cheetas, &c., are 
thus prepared. 

Two men in a year can prepare 18 scores of skins. The process cannot be carried 
on during three months of the rainy season. 

Much of this preparaticn of skins is done in the village of BulwSn, ildka Jljun of the 
Hushyarpur District. 

The Nurpur leather manufacture has been thus described in a letter from the Nur- 
pur Tahsildar : — 

“The leather prepared is of two kinds, thick and thin: the thickest of all is the buffalo 
hide, and next in thickness the hide of cows and hulls. The thin kinds are made of the 
hides of goats, sheep ( dumha ), rams ( menda ), Kakrel ( deer skin ) ; and besides 
these horses’ asses’ and and camels’ skins are utilized. The thick kinds are made 
of two colors, black and red, and the thin kinds in black, red, yellow, and green : the red or 
crimson is the commonest. The method of preparing the small skins is as follows : — The 
skins are taken off and rubbed with two chittaks of salt, and put in the sun ; in one day 
they dry, after that they are wa.shed, and afterwards rubbed with wood ashes, and the hair, 
which is thus loosened, scraped off with a piece of wood. Again the skins are put into water 
and rnl)bcd with pieces of rough potsherd, which' completely removes the hair, &c. : again 
the skins are w.ishod. When 40 skins have got thus fixr, they are together put into a great 
eavthen cauldron or ‘ nand,’ together with barley meal 6 seons, and salt 2 } seers, and water 


* Eamba is the short spade or trowel used by gardeners: rambi is a small one. 
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is poured on. For four daj's the skins are left to soak, after that 2 seers of ‘ban- 
kath ’ ( coarse catechu extracted from the Acacia catechu ) are added. The soaking ig 
continued for four or five days longer, after which the skins are taken out and scraped 
with an iron ‘ khurpa ’ or scraper : this completes the final cleansing from hairs, &c. After 
this the skins are again soaked in a nand with 7 seers of barley meal and 3 seers of 
salt in fresh water, for 3 or 4 days. By this time the skins are clean and almost color- 
less. 

In order to make red skins, 4 seers of ‘ lac ’ are boiled in water with two chittaks of 
‘ sajji ’ ( coarse soda ), and two chittacks of the bark of the Lodar tree ( Symplocos panicvlata ), 
the skins are then dyed in the mixture, and after that 20 seers of the bark of the 
Amaltas ( Gathartocarpns fistula ) are groimd fine, and then being infused with water, the 
skins are thrown in and allowed to lie for 3 or 4 days. On being removed, the color is 
fixed by rubbing the skins with 4 seers of salt ground to powder. 


The cost of preparing 40 red skins is as 

follows : — 






Es. 

A. 

P. 

Skins, 

••• 

... 10 

0 

0 

12 seers salt, ... 

••• 

... 1 

4 

0 

13 seers barley meat, ... 

• • • •• • 

... 0 

5 

0 

2 chittaks sajji. 

... 

... 0 

0 

3 

Lodar Bark and Catechu, 


... 0 

0 

3 

20 seers Amaltas, 



... 1 

0 

0 


Total Rs., 

... 12 

9 

6” 


Before concluding the account of the best leather prepared in the plains, I should not 
forget to mention that, at Gujrat, one or two men have the art of preparing goat and sheep 
skins into fine soft leather, which, in texture and general appearance, is hardly, if at all, inferior 
to European. The men will not divulge the method of preparation for fear of spoiling their 
trade. The leather is principally used for covering the veiy comfortable easy chairs 
known as the Gujrat or “ Capperiua” chair, which was the design given them by 
a former Deputy Commissioner named Capper. It is highly prob.able that the process is a 
more or less satisfactory imitation of the European procass of softening, dyeing, and polishing 
leather; the skins in all probability owe their softness to that patient and long 
continued process of washing and soaking above , described : the dyeing, finishing, and 
polishing being the special art. The colors arc generally dark green, and claret color 
or maroon. The former is produced either with the aid of indigo and some yellow, 
or with an extracted dye stuff obtained by infusing pieces of brightly dyed English 
cloth — a practice much resorted to in obtaining a dye from cloth — the red is pro- 
duced with lac. After the dye has been applied, the dry skin is carefully pol5ihed 
with a bit of horn or cornelian fixed into a handle of clay. I can, however, obtain no 
fiu-ther particulars of the work. Any native factor with the curiosity to look into an 
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English mamial of manufactures, and copy the process described, would, after a few 
experiments, and possible failures, eventually equal or surpass the Gujrat work. 

Of the second class ; the leather that comes from Peshawur, and is also imported 
from Kabul, is the best in quality, and most pretentious in variety and color. 

Thus we have besides the usual plain brown, red, and black country leathers, a 
black leather with mottled surface like imitation morocco ; a mottled green, and also 
turquoise blue leather, much used in making shoes worn by certain sects of Mussulmans, and 
largely exported to Kashmir, where it is used for shoes. It is also made rose of in 
embroidering or ornamenting saddlery, belts, and the hunting and warlike accoutrements 
common to all the border tribes. 

This leather is made in Kabul ; not I believe in British territory. ' There is also a 
sort of bronzed leather imported from Kabul, called “kimsan. ” A note on the Kabul and 
Peshawur leathers was sent me by Lalla Piyari Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Peshawur. 

Bulghar leather (the fragrant hide noted in No. 646, page 157, Volume I, ) 
comes from Russia, and is not made in India. The manufacturing process is not 
known. 

I have been informed, however, that the skins which sell from Rs. 15-0-0 to Rs. 25-0-0 
each, are said to be horses’ hides, are of a brown color, and marked with the small diamond 
check often seen on “ Russia leather.” It is said that the delightful scent is due to long 
and careful tanning with birch bark : the tanning is certainly xmequalled. 

My native correspondent had however different views as to the cause of the fra- 
grance. 

“ The people believe that there ai’o great pits in Russian territory in which the tanners 
collect bullocks’ and other hides after first ch-ansing them. About the date of the appearance 
of the star ‘ suhail ’ (Canopus) by the disposition of Providence such a breeze sets in as by its 
contact causes the leather to become altogether fragrant.” On the completion of the process 
the owners remove the leather from the pits sending it in all directions for sale. 

As the scent is derived from soaking in the pits ( ghar ) the leather is called “ bal 

ghdr.” 

Both European gentlemen, and the rich classes in Afghanistan, spread these skins 
to sleep on in the hot weather. No insect will touch them. 

A-bout 100 skins are annually imported into Peshawur. 

Another kind of leather is called “ Chamra Irak,” It is considered a vahiable kind, 
ani,is made in Pei'sia ( or those provinces included in the somewhat indefinite term Iran, 
which, I believe, is hardly confined to Pereia proper). The hide is bullock’s hid“ ; a second 
quality is made in Kabul, As it is lauch used in the manufactxrre and ornamentation of horse 
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trappings it has got tlie name of “ irSk.”* Leather of this kind is sold of red and roan 
( badSnii, color of the almond ) color ; about 50 skins are imported into Peshawar and are 
sold by weight at lls. 2-8 a seer. “ Kimukht” is another kind of leather. It is made of 
asses’ skin, and of two colors, black and pale green or tnrquois color ; in texture it is 
rough with speckles ( ddiiaddr ) : as many as 300 skins are annually made in Peshawar, 
of which about 100 skins are reserved for export down country. I have seen 
numerous specimens of Kashmiri shoes made of this leather, and also horse trappings orna- 
mented with it in Derajat, I therefore suppose that it is made in Kabul also, and is 
among the north-western imports. The gi-een shoes are worn by Mussulmans of the Shia 
sect, but Sunnis would object to wear them (See note to No. 719, post.) 

The last class of leather now commonly met with, is imported from Europe. In 
every large town shoemakers and saddlers are to bo found who work with European 
leather ; and book-bindera also buy calf, imitation morocco, and other leathers. A good 
deal of harness and shoemaker’s work, w hich really is of Cawnpore work or made of better 
sorts of native leather, but in European fashion, is palmed off as European work. 

Delhi. 


Specimens illustrating this class are as follows : — ■ 

670 . — [5523]. Bullocks’ hide.— Skin of kid.— Camels’ hide.— Bullalo hide. 

Sheep skins and goat skins are called “ nari ” as a general term. 

The leather of the first kind is used in shoeniaking ( sec note on Shoes ). 

The raw hide is soaked one day in biine, and for one month in lime-water, after 
which the hair easily comes cjff with scraping. The hide is then steeped six days in an 
infusion of kikar bark { Acacia arabica ) or aiula ( Fhyllanthut emhlica). It is then rubbed 
with alum. 

SiKSA. 

671 . — Leather huka. — Tliis is .a leather vase for holding the water of a huka, it 
is ornamented with stripes of green kimukht leather and studded with little nails of silver. 

[8222]. Is one with brass mountings. 

[8223]. Of plain leather. 

Very pretty hukas are made in Chiinian of the Lahoie district, the leather being 
stiffened with bands and studs of bright engraved brass. TJie Ilissar district also sent 

similar specimens ; also the Mukatsar pergunna of Ferozpore district [8275]. 

_ ^ 

. * Irak is the name applied to a tract of country between Persia and Arabia, including the 

ancient Chaldea and Media. The adieetii'e “ iraiu” is applied t» tbe breed of horses produced in thes* 
countries. 
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672 . — [8225]. CMgul — a leather water vessel. This very gracefully shaped vessel 
is figured in the annexed plate ; it is carried on journeys, and as for miles in this part of this 
country you may go without seeing a village or a well, such provision is necessary. 

673 . — [8215]. Bridles — Eoht.vk. 

Simla. 

674 . — [8255-6-7 <fec.] Ornamental leather work exhibited hy the Rajas of Kyunthal, 
Bilaspur &c. 

These articles consist of glove boxes and other fancy boxes, cigar cases, &c., made out 
of stout black leather lined with red leather ; the surface is sometimes variegated with patterns 
of red, green, and gilt leather, but the distinguishing feature is that the whole is embroid- 
ered over in a white pattern with narrow slips of the quill of the peacock. The work is 
done, not at Simla, but in villages in the Kangra district and elsewhere, the work being 
mostly taken for sale to Simla. The men can work to order, initials and even ci’ests on 
the leather. The work is remarkably cheap — a cigar case costaTrom 14 annas to 1 rupee. 


Kangr-I,. 

67 6 . — Specimens of the soft greenish yellow Sdbar leather before described. 

[8242 — 5 &c. ] Pantaloons, value Rs. 5, or Rs. 10 per pair. 

[8244]. Socks, value Re. 1, 

[8245]. Gloves. 

[8246]. Purse. 

[8247]. Gaitem. 

676 .— [8249] Red dyed skins from N urpvir. 

These skins are called LSkhi or lac-dyed skins. Specimens of book-binding in black 
and red leather of this kind were sent. The process of manufacture has already been 
described* 


Hushyaepub. 


677 . — [8263 (kc.] Kakrel skins of various qualities, from Re. 1-2 to Rs. 2-4-0 each. 
These are prepared at Gurshankar aud Hushyarpfir. 

® 78 .— [8254]. Waist-belt worked with gold thread ( jieti ) by Jiwan of Anandplr, 
679 .— [8255], Black embroidered sword >elt ( gatra }. 

_ Formerly there was an extensive manufacture of this article in the HushySi-pur district ; 
now it has fallen into disuse. 


680 .— [8208]. "Leather breeches made at Garshankar 
described in the Kangra District. " 


— of similar fabric to that 
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Lahoke. 

681. — [8276]. Sliiold of “gpnda” or rhinoceros hide, said to have belonged to Guru 
Gobind Singh. These glossy black shields were once in general use ; many of the MultSui 
and Frontier Chiefs still carry them. 

Gojraswala. 

682. — [5635 <fec.] Series of hides — buffalo, bullock, goat, and sheep.' 

683. — [8300]. Shoes used by thieves ( khosa) to muflJe the feet of cattle so as to 
prevent their being tracked. 

Shahpur. 

684. — [8313]. A leather hnka vase. 

685. — [8314]. Horse trappings, value E.s. 2. 

Gujrat. 

688. — [8302]. Skins of polished leather by Umra of Gujrat. I have already alluded 
to this special manufacture. 

Moxtoosiert — ( Gugaira ). 

/ 

687. — [8338-9]. Leathers from Sayadwalla. 

688. — [8334]. Red leather from Hairapa. This is made like the red leather of 
Nurpiir. 

689. — Leather rope. 

690. — Ornamental huka A’ases. 

691. — [8334]. An inflated hide used as a float for crossing rivers on, called “sandhri” 
or samai ; in the Peshawur list it is called “shinfiz. ” The word sarnSi is applied to 
an inflated bag, also to a bag-pipe ; “ shinaz” is derived from the Persian “Shina” or 
shan4 swimming. Properly speaking the sam&i is a small float made of a goat skin j 
while the large skins used in the hills are called “ dren," or “ darain." They 
are in use on most of the rivers in the hills, and below, for crossing : the large 
skin is thrown into the river, the swimmer throAvs himself on it on his face and paddles 
along with surprising rapidity. Europeans and others often cross rivers seated on a four-legged 
bed or charpoy which is placed crosswise over two skins places together, other men on single 
skins with paddles accompany the machine and conduct it on its journey. In the proper 
season, when violent floods are over, a most plea.sant journey can be made in a few hours on 
one of these charpoy floats : the Ravi and Satlej are constantly navigated in this way. 

The following particulars concerning' the jweparation of the .skins Avas jobligingly 
fumishd me by Mr. G. C. Paul, in the employ of Messi-s. Brassey, Wythes, Henfrey, and Co. 

“ The skin is only taken off a bidlock that dies a natural death, because, if the thr''at 
were cut to kill it, the cut would interfere with getting the skin off whole ; for the skin of 
the head, too, is taken off. 
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The skimiitig coifjmcnces hy slitting open the skin from the inside of the right hind 
leg, a little helow the knee joint, to the root of the tail. The ankle and hoof of each of the 
three remaining legs is cut off and thrown away, and then the whole skin taken off from the 
slit in the right hind leg. Taming the skin inside out, the openings of tlie ears, eyes, nose, 
mouth, and horns, and any other openings about the body, are then sewn up in such a man- 
ner as to make them perfectly airtight. 

After arranging the above mentioned openings, turn the skin right side out and gently 
scrape off the hair from the skin, and then firmly tie the ends of the two forelegs and left 
hindleg. Through the large opening in the right hind leg fill the skin with either pounded 
bark of the “kfkar” tree, or with dried leaves of the ‘als’ (a ti’ee which bears a long 
fruit, about 2 feet in length and 2| inches or 3 inches in circumference, the inside of which is 
black and sweet ) and hanging the skin head down on a tree, pour as much water into it as the 
bark or leaves will ab.sorb, and for three da^ s water must he continually added as fast as it 
oozes through the pores of the skin. On the fourth day tlie skin is emptied and allowed to 
dry. The slit of the right hind leg is then closed by gathering the skin in folds into a neat 
knot, brought as near as possible into the part where the tail was ; through this knot make an 
opening sufficient to lot in a piece of wood about ^ inch thick, and 1 inch broad, then, 
placing a stick of this size in this opening, tie the knot firmly and make it airtight. The 
length of the above mentioned piece of wood must be 7 inches over what is necessary for 
fitting into the entire thickness of the knot, and these 7 inches project out in the same line 
as the three legs. This done, the end of the left hind leg is no longer permanently closed, 
but a cord is attached to close the end when through it the skin has been inflated. The 
“drefi” is now ready for use. Sometimes the word “ masak ’’ is substituted for “ dren," 
but it is a mistake, the word “masak” can only 1)e applied to the skin bags 
used by “ bhfstis ” or w'ater-carriers, to whom the word “ masliki ” is also applied. 
Throughout the Punjab “ drefi’’ is the expression, c.vcept when “khalra” is used; 
but this may be applied to any kind or form of skin or leather — “ khai ” means ski'u. 

The man using a “dren,” uses a paddle, of which the handle is about 18 inches 
long, and the blade about 8” x 5" x J" ; the thickness of the handle corresponds with that of 
the blade. The paddles are made of “ deodar ” wood, tliat they may float : if the man 
drops his by chance he can pick it up. 

Before using a “dren” about two quarts of the oil, extracted from the very oily 
parts of a piece of “deodar” are poured into it, and by thoroughly inflating the skin every 
two or throe hours during one day, the oil is forced through every poi-e of the skin, thereby 
rendering it, to a great extent, proof against damage from wet. Great care and every 
precaution should he taken to guard the skin from the sun. When using it on the river 
it must be kept wet by splashing water over it occasionally ; when carrying it by land it is 
carried inflated ( for which purpose a cord about ^th of an inch in diameter is tied Joose rouu, 
about the breast of the'kkin ) with a wet cloth tbrow,n loose over it, and when not in use the air 
is expelled, and the skin folded up into three, folds, hut must never be allowed to become 
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very dry from want of the oil, or the creases formed by folding will split when the skin is 
again inflated. Also, always before inflating the skin or opening the folds, immerse the folded 
skin in water till it softens, in order to avoid all chance of the skin splitting ; and, when 
not in nse, the skin must he kept safe from the attacks of rats. 

When by accident an opening is formed in the “ dren, ” the knot to which the 
stick is attached is opened, the skin turned inside out through that leg, and a piece of leather 
sewn on so as to again make it air tight. 

As regards the management of the “dren,” when using it on the water it 
is placed legs upwards, and the head of the skin to the right of the man. He 
throws himself on so as to allow as much of his breast to go beyond as will be balanced 
his legs, and to keep the skin from being carried away from under him, he presses it with the 
left arm from the elbow upwards, and the right leg from the knee upwards. The skin is then 
propelled by working the legs from right to left against the water, and a wooden paddle used 
in the right am. The “dren” can only be forced in the dh-ection of the right, arm of 
the man, but to avoid a breaking wave an experienced man cau back bis “ dren " a little. 

Tlie use of the stick which projects in place of the right hind leg is to allow of one 
man on a “dren” placing himself face to face with another, when each man holds with his 
. left hand the stick of the other hide, and by this means they help one another to a 
great extent, especially wiien crossing a rough river with loads. In this way the two men 
will cross 5 pucka inaunds safely." 


With a few exceptions the “ samai” or goat skin is prepared in the same manner 
as the “dreii.” These exceptions ai'e : — 

1. The head is cut off leaving as much of the neck as possible, and when the skin 
has been taken off ( in exactly the same manner as that of the “ dren,”) the end of the 
neck is tied firm, 

2. Instead of the “ deodar” oil, the oil of the “ til ” seed is put into the “ samai," 
and only one quart, or less, if it be a small skin. 

3. The stick is not attached to the knot of the right hind leg, nor is it used at all 
in the “ samai.” 


Besides these, the only difference is in the management of the “ samai, it 
is placed legs upwards, and the man rests himself on it so as to get the neck between 
his thighs and the two fore legs also pressed between the thighs. His head and shoulders 
thus project beyond the hind legs of the skin ; then he passes his left arm round the outside 
of the left hind leg and holds the knot of the right hind leg in that hand, by which means 
he can keep the skin stationary and pressed to his chest. He works his legs and right 
arm exactly the same way as in swimming. ^ 
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On a large “ aarnai ” a man can take a load of about 30 pucka seers, and two men 
on “ sarnais ” can cross a third man by each holding the end of a stick, and the third man 
holding it in the middle, his body hanging in the water. 

692. — Kuppa and Kuppi. 

[8335]. Specimens also sent from Sirsa, Rohtak ic., dtc. 

The kuppa is a huge vessel made of a leathering material, which is, in some cases, I 
believe, made of hide — camel hide and others — but more often, especially in the smaller sizes, 
of a glutinous skin, made by boiling the intestinal integrument of horses, cows, ikc., into a gluey 
mass. A large clay block of the size and shape of the intended vessel is taken, and the 
softened material plastered all over it, well beaten together, and left to dry. After this is ' 
finished the interior clay is broken up and picked out. 

The Rohtak collection exhibited some small vessels of tliis material, in the most fan- 
tastic shapes, some like jugs, others flattened and perforated apparently with large holes, which 
of coarse can open only longitudinally in the thin flat body of the vase. The jars are some- 
times ornamented with patterns cut out in w'hite parchment and struck on. The smaller 
vessels (kuppi) are used for holding oil, &c., and the large ones ( kuppa )' for holding 
oil, mola.ssea, Ac., in store ; some of them are so large as easily to realize the familiar oil jars 
in the story of Ali Baba and the forty thieves. 

They are mended easily when worn into holes by plastering on fresh integument. 

Kuppas are sold according to size — a kuppa to contain one maund so much, or six , 
maunds so much. 

693. — A water bag called kiini. 

694. — Scale dishes ( tarazu ) made of camel hide. 

This sort of scale is very common in many districts for weighing grain, &c. 

695 . — [ 8341 ]. Native horse trappings. I describe these in a separate note on 
Native Saddlery, &c. 

698 . — [ 8142 ]. “ Khopa ” — Hollow leather caps put over the eyes of cattle when' 

employed in turning wells, oil mills, Ac. 

697. — [ 8343 ]. “ Khosa ” — Mufflers for feet of cattle ( before described). 

. Bannc. 

698 . — [ 8359 ]. Camel's head gear — ^Marwat. 

An apparatus of leather adorned with stiipkof green and red leather, tassels, and white 
cowrie shells strung together. Camel trappings in the Derajatand Bannu are often exceeding- 
ly ornamental ; woollen rope and tassels, and bridles of cowrie shells being the prevailing 
fashion. A large nooklaoe is added covered with cowries or little bells, and a large tassel 
dangling in front. 
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PfiSHAWl’K. 

699 . — [8162]. “ Khal sabz,” green leather. 

Some account of this has been given already, but the secret of making the color is not 
disclosed. I believe it is produced with acetate of copper. 

700. — [8766]. Black leather, value Ee. 1 a skin. 

701. — [8363.] Fine leather (chamra Mk, above described) called “Mesha Badami,” 
value Es. 2. 

702. — [8365.] A “Shughla,” or leather bag for carrying flour, rice &c., on 
a journey. 

703. — Shakh, «r horn or leather powder flask shaped like a horn. 

These -were used all over the Punjab, and by the Sikhs, sometimes made of leather 
highly embroidered with silk and colored leather, as in the DerajSt specimens, sometimes 
made of metal ; the powder is extracted by a small hole with stopper in the flat covering of 
the broad end of the horn. 

704. — “Kamr Khfsa,” soldier’s or huntei’’s belt, having attached to it a small leather 
flask with long neck for shot, a knife or series of knives, flint and steel, and slow match for the 
matchlock, and a series of short bamboo tubes sewn together side by side and covered with 
leather to hold bullets. These are ev'erywhere wom in the Deraj^t, and by the frontier 
tribes ; the DerajSt ones are of soft rough leather, but prettily embroidered with colored silk. 
The varioiLS implements including the powder flask hang from the belt by straps after the 
fashion of a lady’s “ chatelaine.” 

705. — Water vessel of leather for a journey, value Rs. 2 called Mathara or Chagul. 

Hazara. 

706. — [ 5681 ]. Hide from Palki. DEruir Cojimissioneb Hazara. 

Skins are soaked first for 1 5 days in water and lime, then cleaned and the hair removed, 
the skin is then sown up, leaving one aparture, and filled wi th particles of oak or cheer bark 
or “ bin,” ( Rhus cotinus ) or leaves, and on these water is constantly poured until the skin 
is thoroughly satuinted. The price is about 1 rupee per hide. 
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NOTE -ON NATIVE SADDLERY AND TRAPPINGS, 

Native saddlery is generally much more ornamented than Enropean, 

The saddle ( zin or kiithi ) is made of wood covered with leather or cloth, or velvet, 
and padded : it is very high both behind and in front, so that it is almost impossible to fall 
off. Under the saddle a namda or felt is placed to protect the horse's back from rubbing. 
Poorer people use a fold of blankets &c. ; middle class people the felt ; and nobles and rich 
people a charjSma on saddle-cloth of velvet richly embroidered and padded with felt. 
Sometimes the saddle is ornamented by a number of huge silk tassels which hang down, on 
either side of the horse, both in front of the saddle and behind, being attached thereto 
by leather straps : these are only worn on gala days. A saddle so ornamented is called 
“ laryanwali kathi," or in the Derajat and Multan, where the ornament is oftener used, 
“ dhikawali.” The ghths are made of '• newar.” ,, 

The stirrups are made of leather covei'ed with red cotton cloth, or silk, or brocade ; 
a crupper is commonly used, and called “dhumchi.” The horse has on the head a “sirdawal,” 
or puzi (head stall) ; the “ zerband mah nukta,” nose band and martingale, and round the neck 
a “hainkal” or necklace of gi'eat glass beads, or shells, or gold coins, or coral. A hainkal 
taken in ‘lute ’ at Lucknow, was found to be made of beautiful amethysts, set in gold. 

The bit is called “lagam” of whatever pattern it may be. Native bits are nearly 
always very severe ones, furnished with rings, spiked or barbed bars, &c. The 
reins are called “ bfig.” 

A riding or sowati camel is furnished with a double saddle for two ridel's, called 
“ kdthi, ” and is ornamented with a neckband called hainkal, W'hich usually has a large 
colored worsted tassel hanging down in front. On grand occasions silver ornaments 
are worn. 

A camel of burden has a pack called “palan,” made of rough “ tat ” or matting stuffed 
with straw, &c., in lieu of the saddle. 

An elephant is fitted with a gadela or felt pad, over which a “ jhul ” or richly 
embroidered housing is thrown. It is the jhul that looks so brilliant on State occasions on 
the elephants of the nobility. Immense sums are spent on embroidering in gold on velvet, 
these huge saddle cloths. 

The hauda is either an open one flat, like a shallow box or tray, or is made like a 
chair, or has a dome or canopy — the latter is called ‘ hauda amdri.’ Haudas are often 
covered with plates of silver chased and brought into patterns. 


■7 
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NOTE ON SHOES WORN IN THE PFNJAB. 

I reserved tliis subject for a separate note, with an illustrative plate, as it is a suffi- 
ciently curious one. Nothing so well indicates the strange diversity of tribes in the Punjab 
territories, as the curious variety of shoes worn. Thus we have shoes suited for the 
snows and mountain paths of the Himalaya ; broad strong shoes for the frontier warlike 
tribes sti'angely sewn with leather thongs and bright with silk embroidery; we have the green 
slippers with high iron shod heels worn by Mussulmans at Pcshawur ; delicate little gold 
worked shoes for the ladies of the Jach Doab; gorgeous brocade shoes from the Delhi bazare ; 
classical Greek buskins from Bannu ; descending at last to the imported patent leather boot, 
now esteemed by the smarter class of office baboo,s. 


Hill Shoes. 


TOT.-L 7456 ]. 

708. -[ 7458 ]. 

709. -[ 7570 ]. 
710 -[ 7511 ]. 

711. -[ 7532 ]. 

712. -[ 7532 ]. 


Hill shoes from Jubal. 

Do. from Basihir. 

Do. made of Bagar grass ( Eriophorum Sp. ) Kulu. 

Do. wheat straw — Kulu. 

Pair of snow shoes (Spiti) called in the local list “ feelum momani.” 
Wooden shoos for walking on snow — Spiti, called “kair ” or “ker.” 


The design of nearly all these shoes is alike. The straw ones are represented 
in the annexed plate. The grass shoes are made up of wisps of the dry grass 
plaited together, the principle in all cases being to make a thick hard sole, with or 
without a covering over the toe, and with straps to secure them like sandals. Every traveller 
takes two or three pairs with him, and as soon as one is worn out he takes a new pair ; it is 
almost impossible to slip on either rock or snow with them. Grass shoes are called 
‘ phulharru’ in Kashmir, and ‘patawa ’ towards the plains. “ Piila” is also a common term 
in Kulu and Chamba. 


A more pretentious kind of shoe is that to be mot with all about Mandi, PMch, and 
Eampur : near Plach the people told me they w'cre called “ shelli. ’ The sole consists of a bit 
of mat woven up of strong hemp string and rudely shaped to the foot, it is kept in its place not 
by straps or string, but by a close edging of woollen net work sown up over the toe. Some 
shoes of this kind have felt, and some leather soles. They are very comfortable for an Euro, 
pean to walk in if he has soft leather socks to wear under them. Shoes of this kind 
have already been described. 

Deb.vjat. 

713. — [ 8350 <fcc. ] Shoes from Rajanpur, Dera GhSzi Khan, &c. ^ 

These are made of stout rough leather, sewn with leather tSongs or thick cotton 
thread, and ornamented with cloth and with silk embroidefy. 
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riguro 2 ivprcscut-i a pair of men's shoes avitli tlik'k soles caUoJ “rlnini rami" from 
llakinala. A pair a lit:!*; loss thick are eallod “ Bakhmala zoniini kahnli ” in iho Museum. 
A cui-ious pair of shoes of a rcry S(juat form, were scut from the iMazari hills hy Tuiam 
llakhsh Khaii. The shoe is of coarse reddish colored leather, sewn with leather thongs, hut 
elaborately emhioiderod all over with silk. The structure of the shoo is curious — see. 
figure .3. The toe piece is sown on last, the side.s and heel being formed of one curved 
leather. 


714. Sandals. — Sjieciincns are included in ihc lists of Dom Clhazi Khan, and Dora 
Ismail Khan, and Hazara, under the name of “ chapli.” They are much worn in the hills 
skirting the Derajat and Liluchistan ; the specimens came from Kozdar hills, Harand, d-c., <te. 

Some of the specimens are of grass or ( p.rlm Ic.if ), but the prevailing chapli 

is a leather sandal, made of folds of leather, and secured to the foot by the aid of strajis. 
One pair from the Derajat lulls, iiowin the Museum, I haw drawn ( fig. 4,) and it is evorth 
doscvihing. The sole is made of two or three folds of hide, sewn all ovr f.intastically with 
tliick v\hLte string, shewing the stitches on hoth sides; towarls the hool tlie sole is 
slit up on either side, and thongs of leather thus detached, forms the siipipovt of the main 
brace vhicli holds the sandal over the insto;> ; this brace or strap is covi'ved with little bits 
of le, id sewn on like beads; two other broad straps, rudely embroidered with silk and 
gohl thread, go over the foot, being held together hy a longitudinal strap al.so covered with 
lead beads. 


Slt.VHPUK, 

715. — “ Khcri ” — Leather sandals much worn in the Salt ILuiuo. 

716. — '■ Chapli ” — Leather sand.ds, 

717. — Leather hoots, like am iont tirock buAins. worn by the Kh curs and bc.t^r t lass ; 
they l.tec up tile flout witli a leather tbeng p.i-^^ing through little iron rings .si-wii to citlicr 
edges of flic opening in front: the hoot e.vtendh a little aliove tlio ankle and is of flexililo lirown 
leatlier, and lias tlic rudest attempt at oruamout in tiie slia^tc of two bans of .silk work on 
tlie instep. The pair in tlie Museum were given hy ilajor Urmstou from the Mr.rwat ilaka, 
Baiinn. 


Siions op Tire ri..\iss. 


f'omiaim shoes of Imllocks’ liido of v.u'ions qualities are made cvervwlicrc; the com- 
mnnesf kind .ire worn by poor ]ieopIe ; for tlie middle class a iittio ornament is introduced — an 
cdgmig of red leather, and so forth. The wealtiiier classes wear sliocs of fine leatlier 
eiiilii'oidrre'i or i iu.-hcd witli go!,i. S.iine tracts of counfry are spociallv celebrated for 
shoes —the C'ii ij or Jacli Do.tl). the Doiba ( llusliyarpur ), au>l Delhi. 
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A l about I ah and JLelam shoes may bo had quite different from common country 
shoes ; the lad.es shppors arc umfomly finely made, neatly lined with leather or red veh3 
woi-kod with gold, and finished with a rosette of purple or red floss silk on the toe 


The men’s shoes are much neater and smaller than 


common country shoes, of smooth 
A sketch of 


L'uuiicry f 

Inwn leather, uucolorod, and edged with a neat stitching cf gold thread, 
these shoes accompanies. 

In the Hushyarpur district, country shoesof bullock’s hide forgeneral wear are largely 
made; they arc always stitched with thick cotton thread unwaxed, the consequence is Siey 
are easily cut, hut the leather is much softer and loosely sewn than in a European boot 
couse(]^uciitl^ there is not so miicli strain on the sewinj^. * 

Shoes are always made with tlic pointed too, a little tag of leather bending over, nhain 
sides and heels slightly rh'sizig, 


Delhi is Eio groat place for shoos, principally for ornamental .shoos; gold .and tinsel 
being the material worked on leather or on cloth over leatlicr. Five pairs of shoes were 
sent to the Exhibition in 1804, under the names of, “jiita sulma wa sitkiS” — “juta 
kalabatuni— ji'ita ghetta or nagphaui, of sulma and sitara,”— “ kafshi of sulma work.” 

The pair of Dcllii slippers c.rlled “gliotta” ( figure 5) in the jilate, arc strange in ap- 
peaiance, vetj gau<l^ uith gold thread and rod leather, the lining being red, with an open work 
ornamentatioii of silvered leather; the toes curled up, and tlic whole shoe so broad that it is 
difficult to understand how it c.tu bo worn. The broad curled toe resembles tlie head of the 
cobra snake when erected, hence the shoe isfiincifully called nagjiLani— the snake’s head shoo. 

Delhi .shoes are e.Kported chiefly down country to the value it i.s s.aid of 4 lacs of 
nipees ye.u'ly : there are some 100 shoo, m.mufaetuivrs in Delhi. The Hindi ivord ghetta 
is simply used to signify a shoe with iio back leather to support tlio heel— it is practically 
the same as the I’ersiau ‘ k.afshi. 


PnsnAwrR. 


718. — [7687]. iShoc.s called instdb, ina.<Xo of leather covered with embroidered cloth, 
lined thi-oiighout witli stamped leather. 


719. — Slippers called k.afshi — “ Kafslii ■’ are slippers without sides or back, the solo 
towards the heel being narrow, and exce.ssivoly raised by a small blgh heel shod with iron. 
The specimen sent is figured in the annexed j.late. The slme i.s of green leather, the sole of 
double brown hide; the inside is prettily vaidegatcd with a spray of green leather flowers 
stitched down on a gfuuiiJ of gilt leather. Tlic price i.s Rs. 2-S 0 a pair.* 


cilor Cil allii.is'.l to til-' ciroutii..;|:i.nc'* liuit.thesc urecn shoos are only worn hr the Slilas : green is the 
le Imam Husain, rvimiu tlie Shtas Teiier.ite, and re.l is the color of the Imam Hussan esteemed hr 
^ iiear-l an oM Miis.inlnrm reLite tlisfc onea tiie Almielity sent to tile Propliet.^wo 
preen ' I'v oifere 1 tii-' choiee to Hussan and Hnsairi. who ehose the red and 

wli.Jse name cs.’ap.’s me. forthwith prc'iicted that, lie who had the preen robe 
e poiauued, and he of the red slioald be kUieJ with the su'ord, which duly came to pass. 
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720. — Lama’s boots. — Dr. Cayley. 

These come out of place here, but I must not leave them altogether. They are 'worn 
in Thibet by Lamas : they are of Chinese manufacture. He upper part is of thin 
Bussian broad cloth, embroidered in shades of blue with Chinese silk; the solo, which is the 
most cnrious part, is of immense thickness, and consists of a series of folds of cotton cloth 
closely packed and sewn together. This curious boot is figured in the plate. 
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GL^SS XII. 

METALLIC MAMUFAGTUEES. 
DIVISION 1. 

WORKS IN NON-PRECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CLASS A— BRASS, COPFEB AKB COMPOUMB METALS. 


The collection is not very interesting, consisting of ordinary works in brass, coppsr, 
mixed metal — zinc and pewter, 

Karnal. 

721. — [7734], Betel nut cutters, ‘ Sarota.’ 

These are of brass with iron blades, they are like a pair of sugar nippers, two 
brass handles and short blades ; the upper blade has a brass edging from which projects 
small ornaments, one in the shape of a peacock ; the brass handles are rudely ornamented 
by being set with bits of tinsel and glass to look like stones. 

The sarota is used to slice up the betel nut preparatory to mixing it with th* 
lime and spice and wrapping it in the pan leaf. 

722. — [7735]. A Surmadan. 

A small vase for holding powdered antimony. To the stopper is attached a brasi 
bodkin or blunt spike, with the aid of which the powder is drawn out and applied under 
the eyelid and lashes. These little toilet articles are made of brass, silver, wood, and ivory 
in various shapes. 

723. — A brass box. 

This manufacture appears peculiar to Karnal. It offers the neatest and best 
specimen of native work in metal that I have seen. The box is of metal covered with red 
Velvet, and over the velvet again is an open work case of brass with solid edges and 
comers. A very pretty one was sent to me fitted with blue velvet, and the brass open-work 
silvered. The boxes are oblong, true and straight, and well made. A box sells for about 
Bs. 13. 


Amritsar. 

724. — [7802]. A brass huka vase, ornamented. 

725. — [7803]. A large brazen vessel to hold water. 

726. — [7806]. An open work brasli bird cage. 

( The illustration shows the design.) 

At Amritsar a good deal of work is done in the way of manufacturing vessels fr#m 
copper, sheet brass, and the mixed metal or bell-metal called “ ^ul ” and “ kansf ”. 
Specimens of cups and platters of the latter metals beautifully chased and engraved in 
Various patterns, may be had. Two good specimens are in the Lahore Museum collection. 
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liAHOBE. 

727 . — Series of brass vessels of bousebold use. 

Under this bead I note, once for all, that large class of goods -wbicb really forms 
the staple of tbe work in metals of tbe Punjab. The number of fancy articles is few ; 
but in every large town great quantities of metal vessels, drinking cups, cooking pots, 
lamps. &c., — in short, all articles of bousebold use, are made for local consumption and 
export. Amritsar, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jalandhar, all export brass vessels ; they go up 
into tbe hills and across tbe frontier into Kabul and Kashmir and to every part of tbe 
Panjab. 

Metal vessels in a native household supply tbe joint place of porcelain, glass, and 
silver plate in a European family. Hindus use brass vessels and Musalmans generally 
copper vessels, except in the case of small drinking cups, &c. There is hardly any one so 
poor but he has not some brass pots, if no more than the “ lota ” in which he boils 
his porridge, drinks his water, and holds water to wash in. The wealthier a man is the 
better off is his house as regards his vessels. In the ‘ rasoi khana, ’ or kitchen of a big 
house, the array of brass vessels, cooking pots and water holders, all scoured bright with 
earth every day or oftener, is quite formidable. The native gentry use silver drinking 
cups and some other articles of silver, but the staple article is brass or copper. I 
believe, however, that glass and crockery are coming more and more into use, even 
among those who do not ape foreign manners at all. The lamps employed in a great 
house where European candles and lamps have not found their way, are huge brass 
candelabra with a broad dish below and a number of branches for little lamps filled with 
oil and having a wick in the spout of the oil holder. The dull light, quantity of smoke, 
and dreadful smell these “ char-divas ” (lamns with four wicks) emit, would be intolerable to 
the Eiuropean idea. Such a lamp is figured in the plate annexed. Brass vessels are 
sold by weight, so much being allowed extra for workmanship. Tlioy are nearly always 
made of imported sheet brass and copper. Some mixed metal including brass are 
made by natives, but in small pieces, and useful only in making smaller articles. The 
process of making these vessels is described further on. 

ihe common vessels are as follows : — 

Lotd. — A small brass pot, round, contracted towards the mouth, and having just 
above the neck a short lip aU ro\md. 

Kaul or Katora . — A rather flat drinking cup, supposed to resemble in shape a , 
lotus flower ( Kaul, Kanval.) 

Ahkhora. — A drinking pot more or less like a lota or shaped like a vase, sometimes 
made with a handle, cover and spout. Those with spouts are called ‘ Abkhora tiitidSr.’ 

Gilas. — A straight drinking cup shaped like a tumbler ; with or without a cover. 
The name is a corruption of our word “ glass*'” in the colloquial sense of a drinking 
glass. 

, Salioa . — A large vessel for holding water — a brass bucket, with or without rings at 
the side. Hindus use a baltoa to boil a large supply of food for distribution at a feast. 

Dol, or DolcM . — A round vessel to hold or draw water with, sometimes made of 
iron ; Hindus use it. 
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Oanga Sdgar. — A large brass ewer with spout for holding water. 

DegcM. — A large cooking pot, broad mouthed and round, with a lip ; used by all 
dasses. 

JDegcM.—A. smaller size of the same shape. 

Garwd — A vessel for drawing water and holding it for drinking purposes ; used 
by Hindus. &arid is a smaller size. 

Thdli. — A flat plate. 

Pardt. — A flat brass tray with a rim. 

Tdbalbdz. — A brass bowl used to hold curds &c. at feasts ; the name is derived from 
the kettle-drum used for hunting to frighten the game, it being of the same shape. 

SilfcM or ChilamcU.^A basin for washing the bauds in. 

Aftdha. — A brass ewer from which water is poured. 

Patili. — A small cooking pot with a cover used by Musulm^ns. 


Tumhiya. — A drinking cup shaped 

Ghakla. — A stone slab ( or wooden — when used by Hindus ) to grind spices and 
prepare pastry on. 

Belna. — The rolling pin used with chakla. 

Pauni — A cullender or straining ladle ; skimmer. 

Chalni. — A sieve. 

Kharchd, Kharchi. — Ladles. 

Sikh. — A spit for roasting meat on. 

Sawang-dasta ( vulgarly hamSm-dasta). A brass pestle and mortar. A wooden one 
of the same shape is called *• Chattu.” 

Phahauri. — A sort of shovel to rake out ashes from the oven. 

Sahdnsi or Sanddst . — A pair of tongs with broad curved hooks at the end to grasp a 
■ cooking pot round the neck and remove it from the fire. 

Kardh and KardM.- -A flat iron baking plate. 

Kaf^r. A ladle for taking the scum off cooking pots. 

Tawah or Loh. — A thick iron plate. 

Bafida. — An iron plate on a long handle by which a baker reaches a cake when 
formed into the oven. 

728. — Sm-ai, of zinc— Lahoee Bazaab. Water goglets of zinc can be had for 
camp and travelling use ; not liable to break. 

729. — Water goglets and cups of pewter ornamented with brass ^Delih. 

A few miscellaneous articles from Lahul, Kulu, &c., are more mteresting. 

730 — Inkstand. “ Nakdu” from Spiti. This is a^mere steel or polished iron tube, 
with a cap or sliding lid, having a sm^ receptacle for ink. The Thibetan writing is per- 
formed with a small flattened and pointed bit of bambd. 
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In several of the Hill States very pretty inkstands are in use. I savr one at Kum- 
harsen, near Simla : the ink pot was of brass with a prettily closed lid, and the receptacle 
. foripens attached to one side at right angles ; two small chains were fastened to it ; the whole 
was beautifully though roughly carved. Such pen cases are always worn, stuck in the girdle. 

731. — Tobacco pipes, ‘ Kangu padam,’ Spiti and Lahul. 

Every L^huli is seen with one in his girdle : it is a long iron or brass tube slightly 
fluted for ornament, curved slightly at one end, the curve being terminated by a small bowl, 
all in one piece with the stem. 

732. — “ Dungsmo — ” a tea pot, Spiti. 

A most remarkable article ; it is a broad wooden cylinder about 18 inches high and 
6 inches diameter, bound at intervals with rings of brass and edged with the same ; some of 
the rings are set with bad turquoises ; the cylinder is fitted with a central stick or piston, the 
lower end charged with a disc of wood fitting to the cylinder. The tea in use is hard brick 
tea, or tea cemented with gum of some kind and a little blood. The portion of tea to be used 
is put into the cylinder with a portion of a salt called “ phulli,” (See Vol. I, page 97) and 
ghi or rather butter (for ghl is not used in Lahul), and the whole pounded and churned 
with hot water ; the result is a thick soup, which is much relished. It has this advantage 
that there is no waste of tea leaves 1 

When prepared duly, the tea may be transferred into a rather elegant shaped cop- 
per jug with a handle and spout ; the sides of the jug are prettily ornamented, and tin- 
ned in a pattern. 

The skill of the people of Thibet in metal ornamentation is not to be despised, it is 
rude indeed, but often shows a great idea of ornamental design. I have seen flat copper 
boxes to contain amulets and charms (furnished with little rings to tie them round the 
waist or hang them about the neck) very prettily worked over in a sort of filigree brasswork. 
In Dr Leitner s collection there was a bell with the handle and sides beautifully ornamen- 
ted in relief. I believe that this art has come from China ; the best specimens of bells (used 
in worship) “dorjes or sceptres, coming from the Chinese territory, where the work is 
beautiful, and have been imitated, and so a certain facility of ornamenting metal has become 
cominon. 

733. — A Kashmh i tea vase. 

This is in the Lahore Museum : it is an elegantly shaped jug with handle and spout 
covered all over with a pattern of little sprigs and leaflets raised above the surface, — a 
pattern familiar to all who have seen or purchased the pretty silver ‘ surahis,’ or goglets of 
Kashmir The material is copper tinned. Whether the tea is infused in this or is first 
worked up in some other vessel I do not know, but I believe it is simply boiled with water 
in a cooking pot or degchl. Green tea is always used, and that imported overland from China 
is sold as high as 7 and 8 rupees a seer. All Kashmiris and K&bulis are great tea drinkers. 
(See Chap. “ Tea ” in Vol. I.) 

734. — Iron vessels from Mandi territory, consisting of ‘ Launda'— an iron pot for 
cooking. ‘* Dhaxmchi,” an iron ladle for carrying fire or for use as a ladle. “ Karahi,” 
an iron shallow cauldron used by confectioners for boiling milk, syrup, &c., «fcc., (used 
everywhere }. “ Syri ’’ a small iron stove for carrying fire. 
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I will now describe tbe two tinds of factories in which vessels are made : that of 
the “ bhartya,” and that of the “ tatyfir.” 

The workman who makes small solid, and large hollow, vessels by casting, whether 
in brass, copper, zinc, or other metal, is called Bhartya. 

Tor all small kinds of articles he has a pair of iron shallow boxes called “ halka.” 
They are made horse-shoe shaped, and one fits exactly over the other ; at the centre of the 
curved side each box has a hollow lip, being in fact half a tube ; when the two are put 
together there is a hollow receptacle with a tube in the upper part though which metal can 
be poured. The two boxes are held together with small clamps at the side. To xise ^esa 
halkas : they are separated and each filled to the edge with a composition of oil, wax, resin 
and clay, well kneaded together ; on this bed the mould is formed : it is generally done by 
taking an article already finished and which it is desired to reproduce, and pressing it into 
the clay so that one half is in the clay and one half out : the other ‘ halka is then put 
over, and this takes the impress of the other half. The article is taken out and 
there is of course a complete hollow mould ; the halkas being now clamped together a spike 
is passed down the tube at the top to put it in communication with the mould and metal is 
poured in. This form of mould is used for small and solid articles. The halka varies in 
size from 6 inches 4 and 1 inch deep, to four times that size. For large vessels, vi». canl> 
drons, deghchas &c., the following process is adopted. A solid block mould is made on the 
ground of the shape of the inside of the hollow vessel required. It is made of clay. 
Over this is spread a layer of I&l mitti or clay found with a red tinge, mixed with muiy 
fibre chopped fine ( to make it bind ) ; over this again a layer of red clay and cow-dung, and 
over this a layer of red clay mixed with munj ; again, and lastly, a coating of red clay mixed 
with finely chopped blanket. This being complete, wax is taken and beaten into thin plates, 
as thick however as the brass vessel to be made is intended to bo, and the mould is covered 
aU over with wax plates. Over the wax four layers of clay and material as before are 
smeared. The rationale of the process is now evident : a wooden fire is lighted about the 
mould, the clay layers harden, and the wax layer melts in the midst, part of it running 
out by a little hole left at the botton, part being absorbed by the clay ; a hoUow space is 
thus left, which is a hollow mould fit to receive the melted metal. A close earthen crucible 
is now prepared with melted brass, u-sually three parts copper to one of zinc ; a hole is made 
in the top of the mould and the small hole below carefully closed, and the molten metal run 
in. When cold the mould is broken up, and the vessel taken off, it is fimshed by being 
mounted on a turner’s wheel and turned with steel tools till it is even and fit for use. 

The other workman called “ TatySr ” makes the lighter sort of vessels of copper and 
sheet brass, while the Bhartya casts the heavier and more solid vessels. The Tatyir s 
implements are — 

Ahran . — Ijarge square anvil without points. 

Sanddn . — An anvil with two points, smaller than 4hran. 

Ghauras mekh . — A “ sandan” with both points cut off, leaving only the square centre. 

Kubbi Mekh , — ^An anvil which has the head hooked thus 
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Tundi Mekh . — The one-armed anvil, an anvil •with one point only. The word 
‘ tunda ’ is applied to a man with one arm. 

Sanni. — Pincers. 

Haihaura. — Hammer . 

Paridr.— -Compasses. 

Chaurasa . — A hammer, shaped like an adze. 

Vddla and uddli — The same, only the blade of the hammer is narrower and broader, 
the section giving an oblong instead of a square. 

tJiaurasi . — A small chaurasa, for fine work. 

Domuhi . — A hammer, with a striking surface at either end of the head. 

Kharwa . — An iron form on which small vessels are fixed while being hammered 
in'to shape. Kharwdnt is a wooden frame which holds the kharwa in position ( sometimes 
called " dosangi.” ) 

Nil. — A round iron rod to clean tubes, spouts &c , with files. 

They use either sheet brass and copper imported, or else they make an ingot of mixed 
metal in a crucible and then hammer it — these vessels are cold- wrought. 

ADDENDtTM ON MeTAIMC LeAP AND FoiL. 

In Patiala, Ndbhd, Lahore, Amritsar and most large places, gold and silver leaf is 
made, the metal being beaten out under sheets of jilli or gold-beater’s skin : of this hereafter. 
Tin foil is made, and sheets of bright brass foil or orsdew, in pieces about 8 inches broad 
and 2 feet long — and called “ bindli.” This is used for decoration purposes on gala days. 
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SUB CLASS B. 

HARDWAEE. 

If the Sub-Class A was uninteresting, this is still more so. Hardly anything is to 
be noted. The iron employed is either Native or European, and an account of imported 
iron will be found at page 7 of Vol. I. 

Nails of soft flexible iron are made, and screws — the latter more rarely. 
Baking plates for cooking the universal bread or chapdti are made of hammered iron, 
and largo shallow bowls or open cauldrons, made of sheet iron bolted in pieces, called 
“ karahi” are used both by saltpetre makers, dyers, sweetmeat makers, and in all sorts of 
manufactures where any substance has to be boiled in large quantity in an open vessel. 
Iron stoves and chafing dishes are in use but require no special notice. 

Looking over the catalogue of the Exhibition of 1861, 1 do not find a single speci- 
men under this class worthy of record. 
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SUB CLASS 0. 

CUTLERY. 

There is more yariety tinder this class, and in some cases a fair superiority of ■work- 
manship. 

The common articles of daily use, knives, scissors, tweezers, horse bits, stirrup irons, 
and such like, when of native manufacture and pattern are generally rough ; but the prac- 
tice of making articles with something approaching to European finish and in European 
style, has taken root in the Sealkot district and at Wazirabad and other places in the 
Gujranwalla district, as also in Gujrat. 

Still more recently Mr. Spence, a gentleman employed in the Medical Store at Sealkot, 
has taught certain workmen at Sealkot with the aid of European steel not only to make 
scissors, penknives and table cutlery equal to European, but to prepare and finish in the 
highest style delicate surgical instruments. I had the satisfaction of sending to Paris in 
1867 sets of instruments for operation in cataract and other eye diseases, sets of dental 
forceps, amputating knives, scalpels and lancets, that must have been respectable even in 
■the city, par excellence, of such manufactures 

In Delhi the cutlers are very clever in imitating surgical instruments, knives 
fish-hooks, and other European instruments : but they have not been taught like the 
Sealkot men, and it is said that their instruments when once blunted will not readily 
take an edge and polish again, but remain harsh and rough. The workmen use 
principally old sword blades, European and Persian, for steel instruments ; but for small 
instruments, requiring toughness and strength, they seek for an old steel ramrod and 
work it up. The Delhi cutlers are all congregated in one part of the city. 

The facility for learning such work is traceable to a cause. In former days, there 
was a demand for weapons of all kinds ; swords, daggers, battle-axes and spear heads were 
made, and the corresponding defensive weapons — shields, chain armour and plate armour. 
Very early in the history of India the blades of Iran or Persia were famous, steel was im- 
ported from the south-west, and also from Central India, and workmen soon acquired skill in 
making it up. The best workmen also learned to use other kinds of iron, to weld and temper, 
to produce water-mark in steel, to color it blue, and in short to do all that the best sword 
makers of Europe can do. Nor has the art died out : where the demand survives, in 
Kashmir and in Peshawar, and just beyond our frontier, men of considerable skill work 
at these handicrafts. I have seen a Kashmiri blade of welded bars of several varieties 
of iron, a small quantity of silver being hammered in to produce a beautiful wavy “ water 
mark.” But in other parts of the country, and especially in the settled provinces of the 
Punjab, no sooner had the stormy days of the later Sikh rule passed away, than the 
demand for such wares ceased or was greatly diminished. The men who wrought the 
arms turned their attention to works of peace, and settling in the districts of Gujranwalla, 
Sealkot and Gujrat, took to making guns, hunting knives, table knives, clasp knives and 
othef articles, having imjtated European articles given them for the purpose. 

The class of workmen whose special branch was the ornamentation of arms and 
armour in inlaid gold and steel chasing, have mostly settled down into the class 
of ‘ Koftgars ’ whom I shall describe presently. But inlaid arms, chain armour and 
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Bwords are still to be had, — mostly being specimens preserved from past years. It is 
needless to add that the operation of the Arms Act has done much to diminish the 
number of Weapons ; but a few of the best makers who stiU remember the Sikh days or 
have learned from the armourers of those times, hold licences and are able to ply their 
trade. I should here mention the steel employed is either imported steel or steel made 
by heating iron bars in contact with charcoal till it has imbibed the necessary quantity of 
carbon, steel being a carburet of iron. Steel I am told used to be imported in flat plates 
or discs, probably made lu this shape for facility of carbonizing, from Central India. I am 
not aware whether any of the iron ores of India are spathose or producing in fusion a 
crystalline carbonized iron like the German Sj)iegdeisen. 

The specimens illustrating this class, are as follows “ 

Am:bala. 

735 . — [7?43]. Office penknifes (handles made of betel nut. ) 

This is a favorite fancy work. Pen»holders, rulers and knife handles are made of betel 
hut cut to shape, and the various pieces cemented together and held by an iron shaft down 
tile centre. The appearance of the mottled brass and white nut, which hardens and takes 
a slight polish, is suffi-ciently pleasing. Price of the knives 1 rupee each. 

liUDHiaHA. 

* 736 .— [774S]. A sword. 

This is of rather soft native iron polished by Gdrmdk. Gflrmdk appears to bo 
the best cutler at Ludhiana. 

737 . — [7762]. “ Mochana,” tweezers. Every native barber has a pair. 

738 . — [7764]. Native penknife. 

The Usual penknife is a small pointed blade fixed in a rather long handle. The 
common clasp knife ( when a European pattern has not been imitated ) is a very rude affair, 
and is more like a razor. Ox all native cutlery it is observed, that in the cheaper and 
wnaller articles, the surface of the iron rarely has a smooth or lustrous appearance but 
exhibits the scratchy surface left by rough filing or grindstone work. 

739. _r 7765 j. Penknife. English pattern. 

740 — [7766]. Scissors. 

It is difficult for an European to hold native scisSors : they are often made so that 
one blade serves as a knife, and the finger holes are made one smaller than the other, so • 
that when closed one falls under the other : such scissors are held with the little and middle 
fingers, not with the thumb and first or middle finger. ‘ Darzis ( tailors ^ nearly always 
Ose scissors made in European fashion. 

Simla. 

741 .— [7778]. Eazors, “ Eshtara.” 

Very rude, though sharp. The process of shavmg with them would be eminently 
uapleasant. They fold between two side-pieces very likh an European razor, only they are 
stnaller and shorter. 
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742 , — [7780], Knife. NAligarh (Simla Hills). Rude knives with wooden 
handles, used indiscriminately for all purposes, are carried in the belt in a leather sheath 
by every man in the hill districts. 


Sealkot. 


743 . — [7826], Office Eraser. 

744 . — [7827 1. Penknife, 3 blades ; another with 4 blades. 

745 . — [7829]. Scissors, large ; and a pair of small scissors. 

746 . — [7831]. Hunting knife. 

747 . — [7833]. Bread knife. 

748 . — [7834]. Tobacco cutter. 

These and many other articles, some of best native iron and others of imported 
English steel, are made by Sealkot workmen under tuition of Mr. W. Spence of the 
Medical Store Sealkot, (see “ Surgical Instraments.”) 


749. — [7835]. A sword, worth Rs. 120, by Karmdm of Kotli Loh.iran. This is a 
blade well made of plates of different kinds of iron welded together and tempered. 

The collection included a Persian knife, daggers, a battle-axe, and a hatchet 
made at the same place, all well finished and polished. The following account of the 
Sealkot cutlery manufacture has been received. 


Forging. They forge casi steel at red heat ( my correspondent uses throughout, ■ 
the phrase, “cherry red heat” ), and shear* steel at a low white heat. The work is 
then cold hammered. 


Filing.— The forged article is put into shape and has the scales and blurred 
surface removed with files, leaving the edge rather thick (the process described is of 
making knives, swords, &c. ) 

Hardening.— This is effected by heating the article to a “ cheriy ” red in a fire 
of charcoal and old leather, and then plunging it into cold water with a layer of oil 
floating in the surface, sometimes it is plunged into pure oil : this depends on the nature 
and quality of the steel and the purpose for which it is intended. Percussive tools ai’e 
mostly hardened in sweet oil. 


Teinpcntig, I quote the account sent me, verbativi. 

“ This 18 done either in the common way, or by placing the articles to be tempered 
“ m a vessel containing oil, along with some alloy, the melting point of which answers to 
“ the temper requirfed. v8prings, if small, or if equal in thickness, are blazed off in the 
“ usual way ; but if otherwise, they are roasted in flaming oil, in order to remb r unequal 
“ thicknesses alike in temper. The alloy consists of lead, tin and bisiniiti!, melted 
together in various projiortions to suit the different tempers required in cutlery.” 


s^vsDr utr ‘ common,’ “ shear,” and “ cast.” Shear steel is tongh and elastic. “Tools. 

Zne ^ great hardness are made of it, such as table knives, 

fn ion^oidf ^ f cmoibles with bottle glass, and casting 

«teel takes a good polish, and scissor^ penknives 
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The finishing processes are— (1) grinding, (2) glazing, (3) polishing. For an 
account of the European method see “ Tire’s Dictionary of Arts, under Cutlery.” 

At Sealkot these processes are done with the aid of wooden wheels, some of which 
are faced with thick buff leather, others with lead. The grinding is done on stone 
wheels ; glazing on the wooden wheels with emery of various degree of fineness, according 
to which also, the size of the wheel varies. These wheels are known as “ buff wheels,” 
“ wood glaze wheels,” and “ lap wheels.” They are turned by an endless band and a 
fly wheel.* 

The emery used is known according to fineness, as “ con-emery,” “ washed-flour 
emery,” and “ double washed flour emery.” The corundum, or “ karund pathar ” ground 
to powder is sometimes substituted. These are used with the wood and hard wheels. 

Polishing is done on the leather wheel, the surface being covered with per-oside 
of iron, a yellow oxide called “ crocus of iron.” 

All this the reader will observe is a simplified copy of the European process. 

Common and cheap native cutlery is, after forging and rough filing, ground on a 
grindstone, which is turned either by a boy, who keeps pulling a twisted leather 
band round the projecting end of one axle, or by a bow and leather such as the native 
cai'penters substitute for a centre bit. Polishing is not done at all : but for the better 
class of work a little corundum powder or European emery is used on a wheel with a 
leather edge. The “ Sikli-gars,” men whose trade is to clean and brighten arms and iron 
■ work, remove rust and stains with a set of smooth hand-iron scrapers or small chisels, 
which they laboriously rub and scrape up and down, and they finish with rubbing, with 
iron rust mixed with a little acid, and with powdered corundum and oil, with the aid of 
leather or rags. Brass they polish with soft earth and rotten-stone and oil. (See also 
under the head of “ Trade Implements,” v. Sikligar). 

GTJJRANWAIilA. 

This district has settlements of cutlers at WazirabAd and NizSmdbad, who 
imitate European cutlerv : these men make self-acting tobacco cutters, neatly finished 
with blue steel catches, engraved brass plates, &c., all at a cost of Es. 5 (!) 

The commonest manufacture is a large sort of pocket knife with implements, as 
button hooks, corkscrews attached, or campainger’s sets, consists of folding knife fork 
and spoon ; but the cutlery as a rule is not nearly so well done as that at Sealkot, and the 
use of iron of the class called ‘ aspat ’ is commoner than of steel, also the final processes 
of glazing and polishing are badly done or not done at all. These men seem to excel 
in making guns, and mechanical works like the self-propelling tobacco-cutter. 

The following specimens will give an idea of the work turned out : — 

750. — Eazors By Umr Baksh of Ri'imnagar. 

751. -[ 8020 ] Crochet needles, by Mubarak of Mztoabad. 

752. — [ 8026 ]. Knife and Fork, value Es. 3. 

Note. — T he native names of the wheels will be found further on, and in the glossary. I had not 
*®®®^tained them when I wrote the above. » 
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763 -[ 8035 ].* Letter Clip in bine steel, ( by the same makers. ) 

754 . — [ 7988 ]. Pocket knife, Wazirabdd. 

755. — Tobacco cutter. — The action of the knife or cutter propels the cake to be cut. 

756 . — [ 7991 ]. A pair of Pistols — value Es. 16, by Husain. 

757 - — [ 7993 ]. A double-barrelled gun, — value Es. 45, by Fazldin. 

758 .— [ 7794 ]. A Carbine — value Es. 80 — by the same. 

759 — [ 7795 ]. A single-barrelled gun, — value Es. 25. 

760 . — [ 8000 ]. Horse’s bit, —snaffle, Ac. 

761 . — [ 8001 ]. Spurs and Military Chain Straps &c., Niz^mabSd. 

Jhelah. 

762 . — [8059]. Iron horse bits. — .Ihelam seems to produce the best cutlery of 
this description. 

There are two specimens : one is called “ nari,” which is I suppose a sort of snaffle, 
an European snaffle is called “kajai” The other is the “ dhina,” which means ‘curb.' 
The cost is only 6 annas each. Made at Ehotas. 

763 . — Stirrup irons. They are made occasionally on the European model. 
These are almost circular, narrowing up to the point of suspension. 

The commonest stirrup iron has a flat broad plate at the bottom for the foot 
to rest on. 

SuAHPtrR. 

764 . — [8806 Ac.]. Carving knife, bread knife, table knives and forks, large [Es. 
18 a dozen, small 15 a dozen] ; also penknives. 

These articles constitute almost a specialty of Shahpur, and are made with 
handles of bone, or of a pretty translucent green stone, which is plasma, or with the 
mottled and variegated marble or limestone found in the Salt Eange and elsewhere. 

The green stone handles deserve a moi'o ..special notice. The plasma is a 
green silica brought from beyond Kabul. The native name is “ Sang Yesham,” which 
is the term applied to jade or nephrite. Jade differs however from plasma. The 
constituents are as follows ; — 

Jake. Plasma. 

Silica, ... ... ... 50-5 Silica, ... ... ... 9675 

Magnesia, ... ... ... 310 Alumina, ... ... ... 0-25 

Alumina, ... ... ... lO'O Iron, ... ... ... 05 

Iron, ... ... ... 5*5 

Chrome, ... ... ■* ... 005 

Water, 


... 2*75 
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Plasma has been found among the ruins at Rome. It is infusible, while jade melts 
before the blowpipe into a white enamel. The best jade comes from Persia and Chinese 
Tartary : it occurs in granite and gneiss. Plasma occurs in beds associated with chalcedony. 
Plasma, it will be observed, contains no magnesia and a much larger proportion of silica 
than jade. 

The following account of cutlery, kindly communicated by Majjor Davies, then Deputy 
Commissioner of the district, I transcribe verbatim : — “ Information received from Shuruf- 
din, Lohar of Bhera The iron is obtained from Bombay. The process of manufacture 
of cutlery is as follows : — A seer of iron say, is heated and hammered continuously for 
about a day. Borax ( sohaga ) about a chittack in quantity, is put on this iron when hot, 
and it is then fit for manufacturing into the required shapes. 

“ These shapes are roughly obtained by means of hammers and moulds, then filed 
and again heated ; they are cooled in water with an eighth part of oil floating over the top, 
which hardens the surface of the iron. 

“ The polishing process is now begun, and is performed by means of the “san” and 
the ‘matsan,’ of which descriptions must be given. 

tt ‘s£n’ is formed by heating a kind of fine sand obtained from the Salt Range 
in a vessel and then mixing ‘ Ifikh ’ with it, until the whole is formed into a sort of 
dough, after which it is well kneaded and then forced into a mould, which, when it is 
cold, turns it out in a round shape with the appearance of a very thin grinding stone. 

“ The ‘matsan’ is made in the same way ; a stone containing much silica called 
‘kurand’ being, when pounded, substituted for the sand. The kurand is said to come from 
Hindustan.” 

The article— a knife say— to be polished, is first moved backwards and forwards on 
the sAn, turned rapidly, with a very little fine common sand applied. 

The article is then applied to the matsan in the same manner; the matsan 
however is first prepared by the application of oil and a piece of ‘kurand, after which 
charcoal is rubbed on it and it is well dried with a cloth. This preparation takes place 
three times during the polishing, which from first to last takes about two hours. Large 
articles, such as talwArs &c., are not polished in this elaborate manner, but oil and pounded 
“kurand’ are merely rubbed on with a piece of wood. 

The pale green plasma called ‘sang-i-yesham is cut by means of an iron saw, and 
water mixed with red sand and pounded ‘kurand.’ It is polished by application to the sdn 
wetted with water only, then by being kept wet with water and rubbed with a piece of 
“waU’ (a smooth fragment of stoneware', crockery, or potsherd^ and lastly by rubbing 
very finely pounded burnt sang-i-yesham on it. This last process must be done very 
thoroughly. 

The other stones used for handles come from the Salt li^ge and the hills near 
Attok. Each is polished by being rubbed with ‘watt’ and its own burnt powder aa 
above ; when the stone is very hard, oil is used in the process instead of water. 
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MONTQOMEltT ( G-TJOAIRA ) 

Some of the coarsest class of native cutler’s work was sent from this district, including 
the usual knife, scissors, tweezers, razors, aud a pair of “ camel shears ” from Sliirgarh in 
this district, — and costing 4 anas. 


Peshawar. 

The cutlery works of this district, as iniglit be expected, are principally of a warlike 
nature. The workmen have the"advantage of the iron from Bajaur, which is excellent 
in texture and easily convertible into steel, ( -‘-•ee Vol. I, pp 8 aud 0). 

The Settlement Report has the following brief notice of the sword factories. 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawar, hut those in 
" greatest request, other than Persian and Damascus blades, are those [ called ] “ Tirai, ” 
“ made in the Makzai hills of Tirah at what is known as the Mirzakhiini factory. The 
“ temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps at a small 
“ price, are valued nearly as much as Irani ( Persian ) lilades.” 

The specimens exhibited as cutlery can hardly be separated from those coming under 
the class of “ Arms.” I beg to refer the reader to that class for the strange variety of 
swords, knives and daggers this district produces. 

Lahore. 

The works of cutlery here are principally arms ; ordinary rough knives, scissors, 
tweezers &c. Ac., are made in this district as well as in every other. I may here mention 
that a few cutlers, like those of Nizamabad, seem to have settled at Kasiir, and that a few 
articles, superior as compared with ordinary native cutlery, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1864 from that sub-division of the Lahore district. 

The specimens are as follows : — • 

765 . — [ 78.55 ].-A sword, ‘ Talwiir,’ with waved edge. 

766 . — [ 7856 ], — Steel sword made by Annin Ali of the Mochi Gate Lahore, 
value Es. 12 ( an inferior quality). 

767 . -[ 7857 ]. — A sword of steel finished with water-mark, by the same, value 

Es. 30. 

768 . — [7858 ] — A sword with a device engraved on the blade, Es. 20. 

769 . —Small curved daggers, made at Lahore. 

770 . — A dagger made of embossed steel by Aman Ali. 

Kashmir. 

771 -[ 8175 ]. — A steel mirror. Before^the importation of European glasses, and 
before the process of silvering Aleppo and European glass for mirrors was known at 
Delhi, small round mirrors of polished steel were in use, and still are to be had. This is 
one : its value is Es. 7-8. 

La bringing this class to a close, I most enumerate the tools used by the blacksmith 
in metal works. 
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The details of the blaoksmith’s work are familiar, and there is nothing special in 
the natiye method. Charcoal is used in the forges. 

The tools emplyed are : — 

(!)• — “ Ahran.” — (anvil). (2) Wadhan (Sledge hammer) for hammering large works, 
used with both hands. 

(3). — Hathaura (hammer.) 

(6) .^ — Hathauri, small hammer. 

(7) . — “ Sannya, ” jjincers of five kinds and sizes. 

(8) . — “ Chaini, ” cold chisel for cutting iron. 

(9.) — “ Sumbha, ” to make holes in hot iron. 

(10). — “Dedhi,” an iron piece with a hole in it placed under the iron to be drilled 
with the Sumbha. 

1 1. — ‘‘ Chaurasi reti,” square file, for filing with either side or face. 

12. — “■ Nimgird reti,” half circular file. 

13. — “ Tirsiil reti,” triangular do. 

14. —“ Eeti,” common file. 

15. — “ Katlra,” pair of shears or pincers with sharp edges for cutting metal. 

16. — “ Golril reti,” round file. 

17. — “ ParkSr,” compasses. 

18. — “ Hathkali,” hand-vice — “bank” is a big vice for bench use. 

19. — ‘ Mils,” screw mould in which screws are made — the female screw. 

20. — “ Jandri,” plate bored for wire-drawing. 

21. — “Tappa,” a shaping block. 

22. ^ — “ Kundi,” hook for stirring iron in the forge. 

23. ■' Klialwa,” bellows, or two skins to form bellows. 

Bilol,” mouth-piece of the bellows. 

" £hal,” single skin used for a pair of hand bellows. 

26. — “ Kauncha,” forge tongs. 

*' Sandan,” small anvil with points at either end. 

28. ‘ Bank,” a vice (copied from the European implement ). 

29. —“ Nfmgira.” 

30 — “ Tappa goli,” a round block for shaping round plates in. 

31. — “ Bhatti,” forge 

32, — “Muddhi,” wooden block let into the ground on which the anvils are fixed. 
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The Jury Report on the Collection of 1864, may be printed as a suitable conclusion 
to this class : — 


CUTLERY AND HARD-WARE. 


JURY: 

Colonel Sim. 

H. Gunn, Esquire. 

Nawab Allee Reza Khan. 

Nawab Abdool Mujid Khan. 


G. Burnell, Esquire, 

Dr. Elton. 

B. Po-vrell, Esquire. 

T. D. Forsyth, Esquire, Eejjortef, 


The articles exhibited in this class comprise a wide range of utility, and being suoll 
as are intended for the daily Wants of life, rather than for ornament, it is necessary to 
look carefully to the workmanship, design and ultimate use of the articles displayed. 

In this department novelty of design is not likely to be met with, for, as a general 
rule, the implements of trade, and the articles coming generally under the head of hard- 
ware, are produced in greater perfection by Western nations than by Orientals. 

Thus it is found that, whilst most of the articles manufactured after native 
models are comparatively rude and tmcouth, those made according to English patterns 
have some pretensions to neatness of finish and utility . 

The exception to this is to be formd in the swords and large knives, exhibited 
from Peshawar and the frontier. The manner in which match-locks are made, and 
native gun-barrels are twisted, is curious ; but this is not a trade which is likely to be 
fostered under the British Government. 

The articles exhibited may be divided into two heads 
Ist. — Culinary or household. 

2nd. — Sporting or warlike. 

Under the first heading tliere are knives and forks, penknives, scissors, erasers, 
from Umballa, Loodiana, Sealkote, Lahore, Goojranwaila, Goojrat, bhahpore, and Jheend. 

Scales and weights from Umballa and Loodiana. 

Padlocks from Bohtuck, Simla, Umritsur, Lahore, Goojranwaila, Rawul Pindee, 
Googaira, Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo ; a door-lock of excellent construction after an 
English pattern made at Umritsur. 

A large coUection of brass and copper cooking pots, cups, goglets, hookah bot- 
toms, and other native utensils. 

Under the head of sporting and warlike— there are swords, daggers and long 
knives, from Umritsur, Sealkote, Lahore, and the frontier districts, and some presented 
bythe'chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej States; a sword from Loodiana, a ‘kukri’ from Simla, 
sporting knives from Sealkote, Goojranwaila, and Dera Ismael Khan. 

Guns after English patterns were sent from Goojranwaila and Cashmere, and a 
spe<3men of a twisted, gun-barrel has been supplied from Kohat by Mr. R. E. Egerton, 
whose interesting account of the manner in which these barrels are twisted is appended. 

Native matchlocks and pistols are sent from Peshawur. . 


* See Class ‘ Arms.* 
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Horse bits and stirrups from Hissar, Eohtuck, Lahore, Goojranwalla, Jhelum ; 
horse shoes from Her Majesty’s 89th Regimental Workshops. 

Knives and Forks, &c . — Most of the penknives and scissors are of exceedingly 
poor and rude construction. 

The way in which some of the purely native made cutlery is got up is clever, as 
far as appearance goes, but it will not bear close inspection. 

The external imitation of English cutlery is excellent, but does not stand the test 
of use, there being scarcely a blade which would bear ordinary trial. The natives in 
some instances have evidently procured English steel, but not understanding how to work 
it, have destroyed the temper in making up the blades. 

The exceptions are — 

[7826 to 7833.] — Knives, eraser, 2 penknives, 2 pairs scissors, sporting knife, and 
bread knife. These are by far the best articles of cutlery exhibited, and are really 
good specimens. The blades are made of English steel apparentlj^ but it is understood 
that they have been worked up by native artificers under English superintendence. They 
are neatly finished with ivory and horn handles. 

Good specimens of penknives are exhibited by Goojranwalla workmen. 

[7997"98-99] . — by Amir. 

[Sj 

[8005.] Very good specimen. 

^SW?'] } Shahabooddeen. 

[8012.] Knife by Gholam. 

[8024. 1 Knives, forks, 1 
to > erasers and > by Nubbee Bux. 

8030.] ) penknife. J 

[8031.] 1 

to S the same by Mobarik. 

[8035.] ) 

The scissors exhibited by these manufacturers ate very poor indeed. 

[8063. 1 Shurufdeen, of Shahpoor, exhibits good looking carving and dmner 
to > knives and forks, with imitation jade handles. But they are worthies* 
8067.] ) for use, not being made of good steel. 

[7740 .] — Scales and Weights, 

[7750. 1 Scales and set of weights, letter scales, by Goormookh of Loodiana. These 
7751.] J are after the English pattern, and are remaikably well made. 

The ordinary native padlocks are supplied in abundance, and are not worth notice. 

[7739 ] A lock on Chubb’s princi^Ue is sent from the Eohtuck Jail, but it is 
quite a misnomer to use Chubb’s name in connection with the lock exhibited, for it is 
of the most ordinary and rude nature, the principle of the lock being that which would 
he turned by a large watch key. Externally the lock has an imposiag appearance. 

A curious puzzle lock from Bokhara is exhibited by Misr Meg Esj; Lahore, 
No. 7874. 
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[7872.] Is a Tery bad specimen of a common English padlock. 

[8009 ] Letter padlock ( brass ) by Qolam. 

^8042 ] Ivory Do j Eocal Exhibition Committee, 

are very good specimens of padlocks, for which the workers deserve honorable mention. 
[8005.] A cleverly contrived native padlock, on an English pattern. 

Door Loch . — Sirdar Bhugwan Sing exhibits an excellent specimen of a door lock. 
No. 7808, made after an English pattern. It would be very desirable to encourage the 
manufacture of such articles, as they would be much sought after if produced at a 
moderate price, as doubtless they could be. 

Sporting <fud Warlike. — There is a very small show of guns, and none have been 
sent from Kangra, where formerly very fair specimens used to be seen ; the best Mundee 
iron being procurable in the neighbourhood, and clever workmen being found in a 
colony at or near Teera Sujanpoor. 

[7994.] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 45. 

[7995.] Carbine, breech-loading, price Es. 80. 

[7996.] Gun, single-barrel, price Es. 25. 

[8004.] Gun, double-barrel, price Es. 60. 


are exhibited by Shahabooddeen, who deserves special notice for the workmanship and 
finish of his weapons. The manner in which the breech-loading carbine has been bored 
is highly creditable. The locks of No. 8004 are very superior. 

The guns from Cashmere are well wrought, and the finish is excellent. 

A hunting knife, no number, sent from Nizamabad, is well made, and appears 
to be of good steel. 

[8000.] An English bit made by Shahabooddeen, Nizamabad, deserves notice. 

■8’203.] Quoits 1 Sj ecimens from .'Soldiers’ Workshops are highly creditable, 

’8204.] Horse shoes > and deserve special notice. 

|8207.] Wad cutter I 


Peizes, &c. 

The July do not consider any articles in this class of sufficient excellence to 
deserve a medal, but they would, as much as possible, encourage this branch of manu- 
facture by the grant of money prizes and recommendatory certificates. 

They would award to Shahabooddeen of Goojranwalla for his guns, three shared 
of prize money. 

To Mr. Spence, Sealkote, Sir Eobert Montgomery’s special prize might be given 
for general superiority of finish and excellence of material. 

To Goojranwalla. 5 shares of prize money might be sent for distribution to the 
different workmen employed by the Local Committee ; and to the following exhibitors, who 
ought also to have certificates : — 

Shahabooddeen. Gholam. 

Amerooddeen. Mobarik. 

Shurufdeen. Nubbee BuksL 
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Two shares to Sirdar Bhugwan Singh for the superior sample of a door lock. 

Three shares to Goormookh, Loodiaua, for his brass scales and -weights. 

Two shares to Sergeant Ord, Her Majesty’s 89th Foot. 

One share to Sergeant Bates, Her Majesty’s 93rd Highlanders, for superior speci- 
mens of hard- ware. 

Honorable mention should be made of the guns from Cashmere, and of the air gun 
from Puttiala ; a certificate should be given to Local Exhibition Committee Kangra for 
delivery to the maker of an ivory and steel letter clip of superior make and finish. 

For Mr. Burnell’s prize for sudder bazar block, or rough-filed iron-work, there 
was no competition. 


2Qih March 1864. 


T. D. FOESYTH 

Se^orier, 
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DIVISION II. 

WOEKS IN THE PKECIOUS METALS. 

SUB-CL&SS A.— WORKS IN GOLD OR SILVER WIRE; AND B— PABRICS WOVEN WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER WIRE AND THREAD. 

The demand for fabrics of this class is immense. Every wealthy man has his shoes 
embroidered with gold, for which spangles ( sitara ), and thin tinsel ( sulma ) are required. 
Gold ribbon (ghota, kinara &c.) is largely used in trimming dresses, both male and female : 
gold thread (kalilbatun) is used in embroidery ; and for the heavy rich embroidery, already 
described as kar-chob, tinsel wire of sizes ( called mukesh ) is required. Silk cloth with 
patterns woven in gold wire,* is called kimkhab, is used for dresses of the wealthy, for 
cushions and state coverlets and cushions ( masnad ), and for the envelopes in which 
royal and princely correspondence is enclosed ( called kharita). Native ladies 
demand muslins lignred with tinsel, and public dancers wear the gaudier and more 
showy kinds of tinsel ornaments. Small skull caps covered with gold work and tinsel are 
much worn on gala days, especially by children. Delhi is the great place in the Punjab for 
shoes embroidered with gold, or with spangles and tinsel wire worked on to them. Such shoes 
are said to be made with “ sulma wa sititra,” and the neater and quieter article is worked 
with gold thread, which is less sparkling and showy, is said to be “ kaUbatuui.” 

Dehli also is the manufactory for caps showily embroidered with tinsel and 
spangles : sheet tinsel being often sewn on to imitate jewels. All kinds of embroidered 
muslins, gold edged turbans, and fancy articles of tinsel ware, are to be obtained at Dehli. 

At most of the large cities, embroidered shoes are made, and at Lahore and Amritsar 
the kar-chdb is done, the manufacturers being the relics of the once flourishing class who 
supplied the Sikh Court and nobles with embroidered velvet coverlets, cushions, floor 
cloths, saddle cloths, &c. The demand has now fallen off, and the embroiderers obliged to 
take to other classes of embroidery more in demand by the general public. Kimkhdb 
( corruptly kincob) is not made in the Punjab : it is possible that in some places a stray 
workman from other parts may be found, but that is all ; all our kimkhab is brought from 
Benares or from Ahmadabad in the Bombay Presidency. The qualities of kimkhfib are 
very various in inferior sorts ; the last yard or so is fairly well woven, the gold flower 
standing out bright and glistening from the silken-surface, the “than” or piece is so folded 
for sale that the good parts form the few outer folds ; on going towards the inner lengths 
the gold flowering gradually becomes thinner and poorer. The unwary purchaser who 
only looks at the outer folds is thus often sadly cheated. 

I do not think there is any great demand for kimkhab now ; the fashion of wearing 
European silks and satins for chogas and robes is so prevalent that kimkhab seems to be 
driven out. 

Tlie Maharaja of Kashmir has however imported kimkhab makers into his territory, 
and in 1868 presented to the Lahore Museum a piece of very elegant material, gold flowers 


. * ^ must adopt throughout this class some general word to indicate the narrow tinsel ribbon whi<A 

18 formed by flattening a gilt wire of various thickness according to the work it is required foc. I cah 
mueZ accordingly. A gold thread meam ( kalibatua or ) gold tUaeliipm a^. 
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on a white ground, and so neatly worked as to hear inspection on both sides j the work is 
equal to Benares, but hardly to the best “ Dakhani ” work. 

To illustrate this class I must describe the process of making: — 

Silver and gold tinsel wire, plain and fancy — sulma, tda, mukesh, gokru, &c. 

Gold and silver thread — kalabatiin. 

Tinsel spangles — sitara. 

The foundation of all work in this class is the “ kandla ” or silver ingot. 

At Lahore the kandla is particularly pure : it is never allowed to be alloyed with 
more than a fixed quantity of copper. The whole ingot weighs 63 rupees or tolas 
standard, and 68 rupees Nanakshahi ( Sikh rupees ) This size has descended from long 
custom. The Municipality tax the “ kandla-kash ” or kandla making community, at so much 
per cent on the value : a contractor farms the tax, it being put up to auction, and he col- 
lects the per-centage due on each kandla. If the number of kandlas made that year 
is very large, the total of his per-centage will exceed the price paid for the farm and he 
gains, otherwise not. The present contractor tells me that about 1500 kandlas are made 
in the year, but that the number varies. 

The kandla consists of a round bar of silver, slightly tapering at each end and covered 
with gold all over. To make it, the first thing is to get a long narrow silver ingot about 
8 or 9 inches long and 1 inch thick, called “ raini this is made by melting silver in a small 
kuthSlior open crucible with sohfiga (borax) as a flux, which leaves the silver perfectly pure ; 
it is then mixed with the proper quantity of copper alloy and poured into an iron mould 
having a handle and called “ reza.” The reza is simply a thick narrow bar of iron with a 
trough in the middle, long enough to admit the required quantity of metal. 

So soon as the ** raini ” or ingot is cold it is taken to the Municipality office to 
be tested. This is done to prevent the deterioration of the Lahore manufacture and conse- 
quent depression of the trade : if it were not, the kandla could be easily adulterated, and 
also those bankers who give over silver to be worked up would be defrauded. For this 
reason also all the kandla- hashes work together in the old mint buildings “ Tankshal ” of 
Lahore ; this facilitates supervision. All the kandla-kasbes are in one partnership, 
about 15 or 20 of them, and their earnings are thrown into a common stock and divided 
out : if a member is sick and unable to work he gets his share all the same ; it is only when 
a person renders himself obnoxious or becomes lazy that they refuse to give him a share, and 
then the matter often ends in a law-suit. This arrangement is a matter of ancient custom. 
Eecently a workman from Hindustan made his appearance, but has been obliged to go 
and sit in the Tankshal. being looked on with much disfavor by the others as an interloper. 

The testing operation is performed as follows : — 

Each kandla has in it 64 rupees Nanakshahi ( Sikh coinage ) weight of pure 
silver ; five kandlas are taken and a small portion cut off each. Of the fragments, one 
rupee weight (according to a standard rupee kept for the purpose) is taken, and mixed with 
a proportion of lead and melted in a crucible The pure silver when taken out ( the lead 
and copper being separated from it in the melting ), ought, if of proper quality, to weigh- 
exactly against another standard rupee made 3J rice grains weighl less than the firsfr, i. e , 
every true kandla contains 32 rice grains — four rayis * of alloy to the tola : if more 


• 8 rice graiiu eqmd one ratti, the ted seed of Ahiu frtcaiormt 
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than 32 rice grains weight is lost, the kanila is immediately destroyed as spurious ; if 
it is correct, the kandla is stamped with a die bearing the letter * L 32.” L for 
‘ Lahore,’ ‘ 32’ to signify that in the testing 32 rice grains weight of alloy exists in the tola. 

The oblong ingot when stamped is called “ raini.” It is then made into a kandla 
by hammering and filing (when the shape is that of a candle, round and somewhat tapering 
at the ends,) and by covering it with gold. The gilt bar thus ready is also called kandla. 
The raini by being filed into the kandla (“ kandla kilai hui ’) loses I tolah in weight. For 
making a kandla the rate is Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3, including 1 tolah of silver which comes off 
the raini or ingot in the process of making it into the kandla. 

The gilding process is done by means of gold in thin narrow plates, and quite pure 
(“ sona patra”), which, by the aid of fire and hammering, are plated on to the surface ; the 
doing this part of the work well is the kandla-kash’s art : he makes no secret of it now, 
and will teach any one who wishes to learn. 

The quantity of gold put on is more or less according to the color and quality of 
the tinsel ultimately required : if but little gold is put on, the tjnsel will be of a pale 
yellowish color, if plenty, it will be of rich gold-red. The tensile capacity of the gold is 
wonderful, for however fine the bar may be drawn out, the gold surface always remains ; 
the fine wire used for making thread must be produced by drawing out the kandla to 
thousands of times its original length, and yet the gold surface, and also the color of the 
gold never changes ; if the kandla is thinly gilt and pale in color, so is the wire, and if 
the kandla is dark red, so is the tinsel. 

The kandla has now to be drawn out by the “ tarkash.” His apparatus is simple, 
but powerful. A small oblong trough about 3 feet long or 4, and 2 feet broad, is dug in 
the ground and bricked round. Across this a stout roller of wood is laid, supported at its 
two axle ends in wooden sockets at either side of the trough. Through the roller pass stout 
wooden arms, or spokes, one sloping one way, the other the other, like the letter X. 

The roller is called “jandar.” A stout chain, called ” sangal,” terminating at one 
end in a ring, and at the other with a pair of pincers or a crab, is now fixed to it by 
simply passing the ring over one spoke and turning the roller half round ; the chain is 
thus secured with a good purchase, is now extended towards the opposite end of the 
trough ; here, just to where the chain reaches, are fixed two very stout posts deeply 
driven into the ground, and having the upper end projecting about a foot above the ground 
and cut with a slit of say four inches broad down the centre, these are called “ kila.” 

A stout steel plate is now produced having a series of holes in it, just so large 
that the kandla cannot pass through any one in its present state, though the tapering 
end ( made tapering for this reason) can. The kandla is well rubbed with wax and the 
end forced though the “ jandri” hole : this is then placed point inmost against the two posts 
of the “ kila,” and held there by a man’s foot. The projecting point of the kandla is 
firmly caught and held by the pincers, and then 'by turning the roller, exactly on the 
principle of a rack, the kandla is stretched out and gradually dragged through the hole ; 
in length it is now about trebled or quadrupled. This process is repeated with finer 
holes ^til the wire is drawn as fine as ordinary small wire, and then it is made up into 
eoils of so many tolahs weight. In-this state it is called " veri.” The tarkash’s work it 
now oTer. The annexed plate shews the thwe TBach^nei f described. 
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The veri passes to the “ kataya” or fine wire drawer, who has to draw it out still 
finer, but his apparatus does not require to produce such a powerful tension as the 
tSr-kash’s. He has merely a low board supported on four short legs : this is called 
‘ patra.’ On it is fixed an upright iron spike (" kil”) on which a small wooden wheel- 
broad edged and rimmed (to prevent the wire wound on it slipping off) — revolves. This 
is called “ charkhi.” The wire has to be softened before it is drawn, this is done by 
putting it on a copper drum or charkhi, and then after heating, transferring it to the wooden 
one. 

The coarse wire to be fined is wound on this : one end of the wire is passed through 
a pierced steel plate —the hole being gauged to the fineness of the wire required. The 
steel plate called “ jandri,” is held in its j.Iaee between two little iron upright* 
suitably placed, called “ mareli, ” by help of a little wooden wedge made of “ pikhi ” or 
other soft wood and called “ tor ” — the point of the wire passing through the jandri 
hole is pulled by the hand gently till a sufficient length comes out to fasten the end to 
a larger and much heavier wooden wheel (charkh) revolving horizontally at the other 
end of the patra. The workman sitting before the patra then turns the heavy 
wheel by a dexterous application of his hand to the flat top of the wheel or drum, 
which has a little dent in it to catch his finger : sometimes the drum has a little 
hole in it, and is propelled by a small tool like an awl whose point goes into 
the hole : this is called “ biiiloni.” The drum is heavy enough to exert a force 
sufficient to draw the flexible wire though the hole and keep winding it off till 
all is finished In order to commence work, the end of the coarse wire has to be 
ground down, so as to make it pass through the hole, after which the man catches 
the end in his fingers and exerts force enough to compel the wire through the hole, thus 
drawing it out till he gets a bit long enough to attach to the wheel, after which the 
weight of the revolving wheel continues the drawing. The patra is furnished with two 
little round bits of rough glazed china or pottery, ( bits of an old cup or saucer 
rounded and beveled) called “ pewan,” the end of the wire is sharpened by rubbing it 
between them. 

I must say now something of the jandri. It is a small tongue or plate of hard steel 
pierced with a series of holes, called “ bara.” Each bara or hole is made with difficulty as 
it requires the successive use of 32 small steel punches called “ katar One is first 
applied and given one blow with the hammer, then another, and then another : the result 
is a beautifully smooth even hole. Each hole, as originally made, is of the same size : but 
as the wire requires to be drawn finer for some work and coarser for others, the workman 
has accordingly to adjust the hole in the jandri, which he does by hammering it up close 
with a little steel hammer, having one end pointed, ( and called “ chfind^ ) and then 
re-opening it of the required size by passing a steel spike or needle called “ silfii,” through 
it— gauged to the size of wire required. Another sort of spike is also used, called 
“ chaurasa” ( the silai is round, the chaurasi has four facets terminating in a sharp 
point.) The finest gauge draws the wire so thin as to be almost invisible : tlie art of 
sharpening the end of the wire so as to get it through the fine hole and have a handle 
to commence pulling from, requires no little delicacy and skill, dt is needless to say that 
the hole is always smaller than the wire, otherwise the wire would only pass through 
Without becoming longer and thinner. 
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All these operatione being done) the owner of the Teri or coarse wire, requires 
an eqnal weight of fine wire to be delivered* The Mrkashes and katayas are more 
numerous than tlie kandla-kashes. 

The fine wire is generlcally called “ tand,” i, e, ‘ pulled material.’ 

Pour gauges of wire ( tand ) are made i — 

1. The coarsest, tari ka tand. for making spangles (tfiri or sitata), 

2. Mukesh ki tand ( for mukesh, used in embroidery, ) 

3. Kinari ki tand, for making kinari and gota or gold edging. 

4. Wattan ki tand, or tila ki tand. the finest of all, for making “tila,” the thin kind 
of tinsel used for making gold thread, and for sulma, and for weaving ehunibadla, and the 
thinnest and lightest gold wire fabrics. 

The fine wire now goes to the “ dahkai ” who flattens it out into ‘ tila,’ ‘ mukesh,’ 
' gokru*mukeah,’ ‘ mukesh bati-hui,’ for ribbon and lace making, according to order and 
according to the fineness of the wire. 

The dabkai’s apparatus is simple : a stout block of hard wood is driven into the 
ground, leaving only the rounded head projecting ; this forms a solid anvil into the centre 
of which a piece of steel is let, curved slightly on the surface, as being a segment of the 
dome shape; this is finely polished and always kept perfectly free of all dust and scratches ; 
the operator sits before this, hammer in hand, and hammers the wire flat on the steel, with 
the aid of a rather heavy but small steel hammer, one end being beautifully polished and 
slightly concave to fit the surface of the anvil. The end of the handle is thickened by a 
good covering of wax, which gives a firm grasp. The wooden anvil is called “kunda,” and 
the steel plate let in to it “ nihai,” the .hammer “ hathaura 

But the means of applying the wire has to be described 

A long reel is taken, being 15 compartments ( called "girdhSnak” ), it revolves on an 
iron pin between two Uprights, and at one end of the axle pin, which projects, a wooden reel 
is fixed. The wire owner who hands over the “ tand ” to be flattened, gives it over by 
weight, wound on to the compartments of the reel, leaving one blank. The object is to have 
an exactly equal quantity of wire on each compartment, and this is adjusted by removing 
any surplus and winding it on to the reel at the end of the axle pin. The compartment reel 
and its stand and uprights is now placed on a little three -footed stool called “ tirwai ” 
( corruption of tirpai ) opposite the workman and some little distance in front of his anvil, 
and it is kept from revolving on its axis until wanted by laying a flap of leather against it, 
and on the leather a heavy square iron weight called “ dar ”. The wheel is let go a little 
and 14 strands of wire drawn out to a sufiicient length. 

Just at the end of the steel nihai on the anvil, between the anvil and the girdhSnak 
frame, two tiny little bits of leather, the edges sliced like the teeth of the comb, stand up : 
they are kept there by strings : the strands are taken and passed over the combs of leather 
seven strands between the slits of each : they areTihus gathered into an even skein, which is 
slowly pulled over the steel with one hand and simultaneously hammered flat with the 
other. In order to keep the wires separate between the girdhanak and the leather combs, 
smaU'weights, called “ dhellar,” consisting of a string with a courie shell at either end, 
are hung over the strands : this keeps them taut and prevents the fine spider lines froni 
becoming entangled. 
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The wire when flattened is thrown into an earthen pan as it comes off in pieces thk 
^mg the best way of keepmg it clean. It is then gathered and tied up in skeins, called 
luoha, and weighed : it is sold by weight also. 


According as the gold has been applied, thick or thin to the kandla, so is the color 
of the wire rich or pale. For silver wire, the kandla is of course left nngilfc 

_ The fancy kinds of tinsel are made in the following ways : twisted mnkesh, (bati-hui) 
18 made by taking the fine wire ‘ tand ’ and winding it by means of an ordinary ‘ charkh 
or spinning wheel, on to a long narrow steel spike, so as to form a narrow ringlet : this i« 
opened out till the wire is waved only, and then flattened; the mnkesh when thus wared, 
IS much used by karchobs for a gold ground work, being sewn on edge over edge. 

Sulma is made of very fine wire wound on to a steel needle (silfii) so as to form a thin 
close curl like the tendrils of a creeping plant, only very much finer and closer, and comes 
off m pieces a few inches long. This is the prettiest form of gold tinsel. The pieces of 
TOlma kok like pieces of fine chain, or, if I may be allowed the comparison, like gold vermicelli. 
Two kinds were sent roe from Delhi : ‘sulma kora,’ which is rather looser in texture and 
made of plain drawn wire ; and ‘ sulma dabka hua,’ made of fine wire slighly flattened and 
ving a closer wound appearance; the difference is hardly appreciable to an uneducated eye. 

The winding is done by fixing the needle on to the common charkha, and attaching 
a reel of gold wire : one end of the wire is made fast to a bit of string fixed at the end of 
the sil^i, and it is then wound off close and fine, row against row, on the silai, and when 
finished the little curl, now called “ silma ” or “sulma,’.’ is slipped off: it is used in enk- 
broidery of caps and shoes, principally. 


Spangles (^tara or sitiira ) are made of the thickest wire, (though still very fine ) 
which is first wound off on to a wire shaft just as the sulma, only coarser. The long curl of 
wire is called phogli ’’ The silai is turned up at one end to prevent it slipping off. 

The ‘ dabkaya ’’ now sits down opposite his steel anvil, and spreads all round him 
» clean cloth, and sets up a sort of wall or low tent of cloth round him to prevent losing 
. is spangles, whii'h fly about ; he takes the phogli in one hand and with the other cuts the 
CM of wire up the side with a jiair of scissors having fine points, but one blade much shorter 
than the other ; the point of the short blade goes in under the wire coil and the other 
presses on it, the result is that when the silai is shaken and turned up, little coils of wire, 
shaped thus (C) fall off ; as each drops on the steel anvil a single blow with the hammer 
attens it out into a spangle thus 0 and the work is done ; the spangles lie all ahoat 
the cloth, and are afterwards carefully collected. 

The materials are now ready for use : the tila or plain thin flattened wire goes to tie 
Sbatun sfiz — ( in Panjabi tilfi-bat ) or gold thread maker, and to the kin&re b&f or weaver 
of gold lace, edging, &c. The mnkesh, and the sulma and aitara, go to the embroiderer 
and shoe omamenter. ‘ Gokru mnkesh ’ (which is mnkesh puckered up, or crimped with a 
pair of iron tongs ), also sulma and spangles, go to the embroiderer of caps. 

False tila and mnkesh are made of brass gilt, and come mostly from Delhi. 

KalSbatfin is made by twisting the fine gold tila or flatteusd wire on to fin? red 
if it is gold (surkh), on white silk if it is sftver (safed); it is simply done 
y fi xing two threads of material to a small iron spindle, just the same sh^e 
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as an ordinary spindle ; this is kept perpendicular by the thread passing under a 
little hook at the end. The spindle is set spinning by a twist of the finger and thumb : the 
finished thread is wound off on to reels. 

The kinara-b&f makes gold lace ( military ) and ribbons of all kinds. Lace is 
made on a warp of firm and thick yellow silk, with ‘ tand,’ or wire not yet made into 
thread : the end of the web is tied round a small stick and secured by a string to a nail 
in the wall, the other end of the web is fixed to a roller, it is crossed by 2 or 4 small 
treddles ( gulla ) to lift the upper and lower threads of the warp : these are suspended from 
the ceiling by strings, and a “ kangi,” to close up the woof, is hung on, the warp just 
like a miniature loom. The woof thread in lace making is gold ; it is applied, not with a 
shuttle, but on a plain spindle shajied stick called “ kaintha.’' 

Gold ribbon is made with a tiny loom like the above : in making it the web is 
of gold wire flattened ( tila ) and a single strand of silk at each side for the edge, to give 
strength to the whole ; the woof is very fine red silk or white, according to color of the 
metal : silk is always used, even to make ribbon of imitation tinsel. 

The narrowest ribbon is called “ dhanak ” ( No. 786 &c, ) : it is made of 5 to 7 
strands of gold in the web ; it is used in making “ dori.” “ Gota” is a broader plain ribbon 
with 20 strands. “ Pattah” is a ribbon still broader — as wide as the finger. “Kinari” 
is wider still. “ Anchal ” is the widest of all. 

Gold fringe is also made by the kinAra-bSf ; the fringe is twisted by hand and the 
tags kept together by the band along the edge woven in a loom. 

The variety of articles, in the nature of materials for gold embroidery, may he 
illustrated by the following lists : — 


Pattiai.a. 


772 .—“ Laus sunehrf gnldkr ’’—Military gold lace epaulettes. These are after the 
uropean fashion. The origin of the word laus for epaulettes I do not know : perhaps it 

a corruption of lace, but the word “ lais,” which is evidently our word “ lace,” is used 
for gold lace also. 


773 . [7398 J. Gold and Silver lace. 

gold lace is only nsed by European tailors for the bands of 
muitary caps; it is too heavy or expensive, being of gold wire ( tarsnrkh ), much 
more eavi y gi t an the European, and therefore more expensive. “ Lais ” is admired by 
na ives or ^ais - e ts, sword-belts &c., (peti, partla, gdtra &c.,) and worn in native cavalry 
regiments &c., &c. 


774 . [7399], Do. of silver gilt. 

775. — [7400]. Sulma of gold and silver. 

^ 776 . [7402]. Gokru-i-mnkesh. This has been described above, it is merely tinsel 

cninpe or puc ered The term ‘ gokro is applied to the prickly seed vessel of the 
urr ( n ii us ), thence the word has passed into other meanings. A round spinous orna- 
ment for the ear is called gokru ; the spiked three-pronged irons, which, being thrown 
down, are so curved that one prong must project and so harass the advance of cavatry, W* 
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called gokru. Just in the same way the Delhi jewellery in gold, pointed all over with little 
points, is called babul work, from its resemblance to the round balls of yellow stamina 
which form the flower of the bfibul or acacia. 

777. — Sitara safed and surkh are the round spangles before described. 

778. --Grota, surkh and safed. Gotais a bordering of gold made in a loom as above 
described. Jiita, ( or false ) gota, is vety cheap — the tinsel being merely brass and water- 
gilt. 

779 — [7402]. Dhanak (safed and surkh). 

780. — [7408]. Zanji'rah ( gold ). 

781 — [ ]. Silver wire gilt. 

' 782. — [7412], Mukesh (described above). 

Dei.hi. 

783. — -[3437.] — Gota, gold ribbon called ‘ Hor ’ in local list. 

The same from Ludhiana, Ambala &e. &e. 

Lahoeb. 

784. — [8684].— Mukesh, — and gold thread made from it (kalabatun), reeled gold 

wire, and reeled red floss silk used for making kalabatun. The little wooden reel is called 
“ pechak.” The same with silver wire and white silk for silver threads ( hence the use 
of the names ‘ safed ’ and ‘ surkh’ for silver and gold thread). ' 

785. — “ Kaitiin mothradar,” a kind of edging of green and scarlet silk and gold. 

786. — [8689]. — Kaitun mothradar, gold lace edging : this is woven with gold 
thread in the web and woof ; not like gota, which is made of tinsel. 

787. — [8694].— Kaitun “safed,” silver braid by Muhamad Baksh. This is a 
narrow braid, such as ladies use in embroidery or braiding work. 

788. — “ Dori sabz wa siva,” green, black and gold edging or braid : a narrow braid 

made by plaiting gold or silver dhanak (q. v.) with silk. 

789. — [8700]. — Anchal safeda. 

790. — [7801].— Kinari, edging. Anchal and Kinari are ribbons of silver and 
gold, either plain or woven in a pattern. The manufacture has been described above. 
The plain ribbon of the broader sorts has often a pattern pressed on the material so aa to 
stand out in relief, by printing with a hard iron block or die after gentle heating. 

791 —[8703]. Gold “ Sarpech.” 

This is a strip of thin gold woven nbbon, a foot broad, worn round the turban by 
the bridegroom on the day of his marriage ; when so attired he is called “ Nan-Shah, 
the new king. The sarpech was formerly only worn by Kings and Emperors and such 
nobles as they chose to allow the distinction of wearing it. The bridegroom who wears it 
is king for the occasion. ' 

792.— [8705]. Chdni badli, a scarf of fine muslin woven with gold, worn at 
weddings : it is very light, hence caUed “ bSdIi,” and glitters prettUy enough. 
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793. — [8706], “ Son-sehra,” an ornament consisting of a piece of very deep 
fringe ( a foot deep ) made of thin strips of gold tinsel ; it is tied round the forehead 
of the bridegroom at his wedding and allowed to hang over the face. 

794. — [8707]. — Kalghi, a cockade or aigrette of gold tinsel and feathers, worn in a • 
Cthild’s pagri on gala days &c. 

795 . — Tinsel ornaments for the ears. These are rosettes not unlike a guelder rose, 
stalks and flowerets being imitated in tinsel, and worn stuck into the ear by dancing girls. 
They are called “ Karnphul.” 

Peshawar. 

796 — [9095], — Gold thread ( Russian ) worth Rs. 1-1-0 a tola. 

797. — [909G]. — Gold thread made at Peshawar, Rs. 1-4 a tola. 

Russia gold thread is sold in Peshawar, both real and imitation, (“ juta kallbatun.”) 

Nabha. 

798. — [9163.] “ SanjSf,” a border of brocade ( silk is often substituted) and 
sewn inside the lining of a garment at the edge. 

799. — [9166.] Patha or fi’ta, a narrow edging. 

800. — [9176]. “ Zari,” gold and silver, the same as “ chuni badla.” 

801. — [9183]. Gokru, gold and silver. 

The collection also included sitfira, sulma, mukesh, dhanak and gota. 

FABRICS WOVEN WITH GOLD. 

The following are the specimens. 

802. — [7396]. Kimkhcb, woven at Nabha. This was, I suppose, woven by a 
workman employed by the Chief of this State. 

803. — [/422 <6c.]. Specimens of muslin woven with spots of gold and silver, 
Mai.er Eotua, 

Delhi. 

804- — [8441 &c.] Series of fancy gold woven fabrics by Lala Rami Mai. The 
names, toi, chin &c. mean thin fabrics of net or gauze embroidered. 

“ Toi ganda,” Rs 2-8 a yard. 

“ Toi bijdar,” ( spotted or speckled with small spots or seed — blj ) @ Rs. 2-4. 

“ Toi Sabuija @ Rs. 1-2. 

“ Toi phuldar ” (flowered) @ Rs. 1-7. 

“ Chfin phuldar.” 

“ Chuneria,” @ Rs. 1-1 a yard. 

Lahore. 

805. -[8711]. Muslin, printed in gold, ( chiini malmal chfip tilai ) bv A 

This is simply g-old leaf appli^ to muslin, by printing the pattern first in some 
glutinous size, and then applying the gold leaf. 
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SUB-CLASS C. 

VESSELS AND ABTICLES OE GOLD OE SILVER FOR USE 

AND ORNAMENT. 

I do not here include personal ornaments ; putting them by preference under the 
head of “ Jewellery." The class does not exhibit any very interesting articles. 

For design and variety in the form of articles we look in vain ;'but in this class of 
work, as in many others, great delicacy and ingenuity is discovered in chaeing, ornamenting, 
and engraving patterns on the various articles. 

Most of the silver and goldsmith’s work is rude, and always exhibits a want of 
finish, and a carelessness of accuracy which is distressing : circles are always out, the line* 
of a casket never true or straight, a vessel is often slightly lop-sided, or the work show* 
marks of the file and the burnisher. 

The silver vessels in use in rich men’s houses are the ugliest things imaginable ; 
all that is wanted is to have pure silver, dull, white, and heavy. Polishing silver, and Uw 
contrast of bright and frosted silver is unknown and hardly appreciated. 

But under this sub-class, some of the inlaid work of Sealkot and Gujrat, and the- 
flower-chased vases of Kashmir, redeem the series from being utterly uninteresting, 
and, fortunately, form and design are here both excellent. In the case of ‘ KoftgaTJ,' or 
inlaid work, besides arms and armour, caskets vases and ornaments are made, but oH 
European and other good designs, wherein the indigenous taste for delicate tracery come* 
out in full force iu the inlaying work. The Kashmir work again is almost confined to tha 
production of the water goglet or “ surahi,” copied from the day original, whose degant 
shape I have before remaked to be probably fortuitous. A few other artides are made,, 
such as little cups with covers, and trays of a very pretty pattern four cornered the 
comers being like a Muhamadan arch. 

The following artides iu silver will illustrate the class. I have not repeated the 
names of the household vessels, drinking cups and so forth ; almost any of the vesseki 
mentioned under No. 727, ante, except the very large ones may be found in. wealthy 
houses, made of silver instead of brass. 


LuDHIAlfA. 

806 —[84611]. Salt-cellars (silver) by Gurmukh of Malondh. 

807 . — Silver water-goglet and cups. 

808 . — A pair of silver slippers ( fancy article, for ornament ). 

809 . — Silver “ dibba ’’ or round box for keeping trinkets, <fcc. 

810 . — Silver snuff-box. 

The snuff-boxes in use are either made of silver, or else of a bfil fruit dried and 
mounted with metal, or even of glass ; but all are on the principle of a hollow egg with a 
Tery small opening, and stopped with a little stopper: ‘ to take a pinch ’ out of |^ch a 
box would he difficult. , 

Suoff is principally taken by Kabulis, Peshawris and by BihicM people, rawly if 
ever hy th* Pan^bia, and never by Sikh*. 
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S1MI.A States. 

811. — Silver box from Kanaiti. 

812. — Silver pen box and inkstand. Jubal. Tliis is prettily chased. 

Each of the small Hill States having his own Chief, Baja, ESna or Thakur. a silver- 
smith for the Court is required, and a workman with sufficiently rude art is generally 
forthcoming. 

Amritsar. 

813. — Gilt box. This is of silver gilt ; a casket ornamented with flowers, done in 
sort of repousse work. 

There are one or two workmen at Lahore and Amritsar who make very handsome 
patterns chiselled out in relief on very hard wood or brass ; and then hammer a thin silver 
plate over it till the silver takes the impression of the pattern in relief Such workmen 
can make pretty caskets, or designs for book covers, in any style. 

[■ 8522 ]. Silver Surmadan or antimony holder. A small vase or bottle for 

holding antimony, applied as a cosmetic to the eyes. Such vases, having a narrow 
neck and a silver bodkin with which to apply the powder, are made in great variety of shape 
and style of ornamentation. 

815. An “ Atar-dSn.” A casket for holding little pots of attar or otto of roses, 
jessamine, &c. Some of them are very elegant. There was one sent by the Nawab of 
Patondhi to the Paris Exhibition in 1867. It is probably Delhli work. In shape it is 
oblong, with the sides gracefully curved like the body of a guitar and the corners rounded. 
It is mounted on claw feet, and has a raised lid ; the work is partly plain and partly silver 
open-work, the latter portion being gilt. The whole is set with turquoises, and the lid 
surmounted by a small peacock in enamel. 

Lahore. 

816. — “ GuMb pAsh.” A vase with a long narrow neck and a perforated mouth 
piece, for sprinkling rose water. 

817. — [ 8658 ]. “Abkhora tutidar." A silver drinking vessel, with a spout, cover, 
and handle. 

818. — ‘ Kulfi.’ A small silver vessel with cover, used for preparing ices in. 

819. — A scent bottle — “ Atar-dan.” 

820— A silver huka vase, with stem, bowl, and every thing complete. Such a silver 
huka would be used by a nobleman or Eaja : it is an extremely handsome affair. 

821. — A perforated silver ball. 

Whether this is meant for a toy, or to be used as a “ salki,’’ to infuse tea in a cup 
or other vessel, instead of using a teapot, I do not know. 

822. — [ 8678 ]. “ Keta nukri,” silver marbles for children’s toys. 

823. — A Chauri or fly-flap, with silver handle. 

r- ^ 

The servants in attendance in every great man’s house has one or more, standing 
behind the chair and waving the chauri gently to keep off the flies. They are either made 
of peacocks feathers (for state ceremonies) or of the tail of the yak (see Yol., I, s. v. ). 
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Kapurthalla. 

824 — Dates imitated in silver. 

825.— Series of vessels of glass covered with filigree silver. 

There is a Zapurthalla workman and one at Amritsar. The stems of the glass 
and the rim are covered with silver gilt and flowered ( not filigree work ) and the bowl ■ 
with a covering of silver net, made of fine wire. Drinking cups and vases are made in 
this way. 


Kashmir. 

The Kashmir work made, both in silver and gold, at Srinagar, is the best work 
under this class, but. wants finish and neatness. The work is uniform in design consisting 
of a pattern of small sprigs of leaves all over the vessel in relief ; it is done with a 
hammer and tiny steel chisels and punches. Sometimes the work is made with the ground 
silver and the sprigs gilt: this is called “ Gaug£-jamn{ ” work. 

To give some idea of the prices, I enumerate the following : — 

The prices are rather high, as might be expected at an Exhibition. 


Silver cup, partly gilt. 


• •• 

Es. 20-13 

Large surahi, Do., 


t** 

„ 70 

Silver dish. 

• *. 

• • • 

„ 47 

Cheroot case, ... 


*•• 

„ 22 

Salt cellar, 



» 6-11 

Silver surahis, ... 

• •• 


,, 50 and 65 


The purchaser in Srinagar can hardly be cheated, except in quality of work, aa 
all these goods are sold by actul weight in silver, with a fixed rate for workmanship added. 


Inlaid Ware. 


The inlaying is mostly on steel or iron, in gold, and occasionally silver, and sometimes 
both ; when gold and silver are employed in unison, the work is called “ Ganga-jamnf.” 

The inlaid work of steel and gold is called “ Koft-gari, ” the people who do it 
are “ koft-gars.” 


I have already explained that originally arms ajid armour were the only things 
in demand, but now, in times of peace — Othello’s occupation gone — the workmen have 
nearly all settled in the Gujrat and Sealkot districts, and make inlaid work on caskets, 
▼ases, pistols, combs, brooches, bracelets and so forth. In Sealkot the workmen have 
been greatly improved by the teaching of Mr. Spence, before alluded to. This gentleman 
bas induced the Sealkot workman to apply that care in finishing, in which native work is 
nsually so deficient. The rough undersides of the inlaid work and the joints, which were 
formerly left bare or rudely marked mth silver in a check pattern, are now finished 
by the aid of electro-gilding. 


Koft-gari is done by first drawing out the pattern on the steel surface ^th a 
d steel needle or sil^i. This leaves a line sufficiently deep to latch the very fine wire 
d on. The wire is of pure gold, drawn through a sSeel jandrf, just as described under 
head of “ Gold wire drawing, ” only that the wire is gold, and not silver gilt. The wira 
** bammered into the iron according to the pattern and lines already drawn, ^ 
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•whole is then heated and again hammered, and the surface is polished with a white, 
porous stone ; where the soft go'. l is reijuire I to be spread, the rubbing and hammering 
are repeated with greater force. The gold used is pure and very soft. 

Recently Mr. Spence has introduced inlaying on bronze, and some pretty 
specimens were sent to Paris in 1867, The gold for this muit be of the richest and darkest 
color, or it does not show out. 

Par a particular account of the implements used in koft work, see note to No. 833 
(Multan) post. 

Simla. 

626. — [8490]. Axe inlaid with gold — Kyunthal. 


Hushtarpub. 

827. — Specimens of inlaid work, in silver on iron — a pen stand, a buckle, and a 
knife. This work is rather rude, and has little to recommend it — made at Una and 
Hushyarpur. 

Am-eitsab. 

828. — Koft-gari arms, contributed by Sirdar Bhagwan Singh of Amritsar, consist- 
ing of the long native gun, daggers, swords, helmet and armour. There are still 
some workmen, relics of the Sikh days, both at Lahore and Amritsar, who can, to order, 
work up swords Ac., in gold inlaying, and do it beautifully, if allowed expenses for a 
liberal supply of gold ■wire. ImSm Baksh, Mehtdb Singh, Amanulla, and a few others, 
are the Lahore workmen. 

Lahore. 

829. — [8749]. Hunting sword, the blade inlaid with devices of tigers, dogs Ac. 
Ae., value Rs. 35. 

830. — Inlaid shield, value Rs. 125. 

831. — Inlaid pistol, on blue steel. 

832 . — Huka vase and pipe, inlaid. 

These samples are sufficient to show the style of work done. 

Sealkot. 

Koftgari was exhibited from Gujrat and Sealkot, and some from NizamSbad anS 
Waziribad, and Multan. 


The Sealkot work is now the best, owing to late improvements. 

There is no interest in along list of articles. 1 may say that the men •will work from 
full size drawings and copy any vase, or card tray, &c. Ladies’ trinkets, caskets, pen- 
cases, inkstands, letter-weights, are all to be had. A very complete model of an Armstrong 
gun, with the screw and smaller parts in electro-gilt, was sent to Paris in 1867 and 
priced .£45. 

I subjoin the following list to give an idea of 'the price : this is taken from the 
Paris list of 1867, and tue rates are decidedly high. 


Caskets of all patterns, 
Card trays and dishes, 


... fromRs. 20 to 180 
... 20 to 85 


• •• 
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Model of Armstrong gun, finished to scale, and 

complete in every respect, ... ... Es. 450 

Paper weights, various, ... ... ... ,> 8 to 20 

Letter clips, ... ... ... ... ... » 6 to 10 

Penknife. 2 bladed, ... ... ... ... » 6 

Octagonal cigar stand, which, by turning a 
knob on the centre, reverses the sides of 
the case, displaying cigars in racks, ... ,, 200 

Bracelets, ... ... ... ... » 6 to 10 each. 

Can be had with Persian inscriptions wrought in gold : these are much admired. 
Brooches, various, ... ... ... ... Es. 6 to 10 

Solitaires, buckles, &c. ... ... ... ... „ 10 to 25 

Scent vases, ... ... ... ... ... » 70 

If inlaid on brass with fine gold they cost more. 

Shield inlaid with gold, ... ... ... „ 140 and upwards, 

according to richness of work. 

Inlaid gun, ... ... ... ... ••• » 150 to 500 

Paper knife, ... ... ... ... » 5i 8) 12 

Table bell, „ 20 

Set of scales and weights ... ... ... „ 75 

Centre piece, ... ... ... ... „ 250 

Writing sets, consisting of pen tray, inkstand, candlestick and portfolio can be had. 
833- — Koft work from Multfin. My correspondent writes : — 

“ The invention of this art dates from the time of the great physician Luqman,* 
who first introduced it into India. It was not known in Multan some two hundred 
years back, when it was first introduced and practised by one Muhamad Murad, a resident 
of Multan. The art is not carried on to any great extent here, nor are the articles of 
this description of manufacture geuer.illy exported to any foreign country : in the time 
of the former rulers the manufacture of such articles was confined to the requirements 
of tlie city. I believe it was not the intention of the artisans solely to derive their 
means of livelihood from this profession. They had occasionally, but not often, to go to 
Sind or Bhawalpur to execute this sort of workmanship. ” 

The following are the names of imjdements used in the manufacture. 

Hammer or Hathaura made of steel. 

MohSri or rubber of agate or cornelian (ghori). 

Sohau or file made of iron. 

Chimta or pincers made of iron. 

Kalam-faulad, or carving pen made of steel. 

Pathraini made of ‘ rukh,’ a sort of iron. 

Kath or goldsmith’s scissors. 

Parkfir or compass made of rukh. a sort of iron. 

Chama or splitter, do. do. 

ESwati or file made of common, do. do. 

Silai or pencil made of ‘ Tava’ iron. 

* T’. is is, probably, nonsense. B. P. 
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Jandri or an instrument for drawing wire, made of rukli iron. 

Zambur or pincers made of ruth iron. 

The gold wire used, if of superior description, is that which is drawn to a length 
of 12 yards from a single masha of gold : but as the task is delicate and difficult, it 
requires a person of good sight and strength. 

The inferior description of wire is only drawn to a length of one yard from a 
m^sha of gold, but as the work is not superfine, it can be done by a person possessing 
ordinary strength and eye sight. The process of wire drawing by passing it through the 
jandri has already been described. 

The rate of wages for workmanship is entirely dependent on the quality and descrip- 
tion of work done. If an artist was to manufacture a gold worked hand axe, like the one sent 
to the Exhibition of 1864, which was the best that could be made here, the wages would 
be 12 rupees for every tola weight of gold thus wrouarht. But if the work done were of 
an inferior quality, it could be executed for five rupees per tolah. 

The following are the terms and phrases used by artisans of the above profession. 

Shingri.--A. kind of clinker or porous scorise from potters’ kilns — it is used 
in cleaning and smoothing the surface of the article on which the inlaid work is to be 
done. 


Pechale or Seel. Made of wood or paper, is used for coiling the gold wire. 

Tancht, Is the process of carving the pattern on the surface with a steel 
pen or style. 

The method of working is as follows : — Suppose a hand axe is to be inlaid. The 
blade of the axe is first made smooth with a rfiwati or file, after which it is polished 
with the khingri or pumice stone, on this being done a rough wooden handle is inserted 
in the hollow part of the hatchet ; the outer end of the handle is pressed inside the arm, 
and the hatchet is placed on a stool one and half feet high, and then the process of 
carving is done with the steel pen, according to the design which the workman is 
furnished with. 

The hatchet is then heated for a few minutes in a fire of charcoal, quite free 
from smoke, until the steel changes its natural color into azure blue. The gold wire 
is then also heated so as to make it soft, and is coiled on a reel. 


^ placed on the stool in the manner above described ; the 
ar 1 st a es t e wire and presses it into the lines with the iron pencil, pathraini, following 
t e out me design engraved with the style. Wlieu one flower or the whole work is 
completed, it becomes necessary to cut the wire, which is done with “ kath ” or gold 
smith s scissors. Should the wire, after being first , fixed, become loose in any part of 
Ihi.l *%f8aiu heated in the coals, and the wire is beaten with a small hammer 

out its brilUamy andMj^re 

iuicp but as aboie process is completed, the hatchet is well rubbed with sour lime- 
on •« -I-ite. it >>«»» .gom to 

brigUMu „d lootro " “ “*1 ‘tt ~lo. of ozuro. togctUor with if 
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Oilt . — If an article is to be plain gilt all over, it is first smoothened with the rdwati 
or file, and afterwards cleaned with khingri or pumice stone ; it is then drawn over 
with chequers with the carving style, and sprinkled with lime-juice, after which it 
is heated ; gold or silver leaves ( as the case may be) are then applied with pincers, and 
lightly hammered, and are rubbed with the mohSri or stone rubbers, which causes the 
gold to adhere to the surface roughened by the chequered lines — and then the soft gold 
spreads out under the rubber, and covers the whole surface. 

The rate of wages is as follows : — 

Gilding, per tola of weight, 3 Eupees. 

Silvering, do., do., 12 Annas. 
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SUB-CLASS D. 

SPECIMENS OE PLATING IN GOLD AND SILVEB,. 

This class is a very small one. The art of electro-plating in the European method 
has become known to a few persons ; and, in Lahore, it is easy to get silver dishes, spoons 
and forks, replated, with very fair success. 

The sp'^cimens in 1861 were but few, and only from Amritsar. 

[ 7810 ]. — Iron hinges gilt ( one by Sirdar Bhagwfin Singh himself ). 

[ 7810 — 1. ] — Coffee pot and milk jug, plated. 

A large silver bird intended for a centre piece, very rude and ugly ; plated. 

What is called water gilding is also done, in imitation of the European process. 
Tlie original native process of gilding, applied by them to large works, as gilding temple 
domes, elephant howdahs, &c., is now described. 

In plating such articles, they use the process called “ thanda mulamma.” In 
small articles they use water-gilt. If the article be of copper, it is to be well scraped, 
cleaned and polished, and then heated in the fire to remove all oil or dirt that may have 
been left on the surface by polishing. After this it is dipped in an acid solution of the 
‘ kishta,’ or dried unripe apricots. After this it is rubbed with the powder of half burned 
bricks, or some other earth. The surface is then rubbed with mercury, which adheres by 
combining with the metal. The article is next placed in clean water for some hours, and 
again washed in the kishta solution, and dried with a clean cloth. Gold leaf is now 
applied to the surface, to which it adheres, being adjusted by the workman blowing it 
with his mouth or touching it with a cloth. The gold then, by reason of the 
efiect of the mercury coating, appears all white. The article being subjected to heat, the 
mercury sublimes, and the dull yellow metallic tint returns ; more gold leaf is now applied, 
and is all rubbed and ground into the surface by means of agate rubbers called “ mohari.” 
These are merely convenient shaped points of jade and agate fixed into iron or wooden 
handles. The quantity of mercury used is always double in weight that of the gold : the 
plating is of course done more lightly or more heavily as the work requires. This is the 
process employed in plating the domes of temples, &c., they are of copper gilt, plated 
in separate pieces, which are afterwards joined. 

If it is desired to plate with silver, the surface of the copper is scratched with 
chequered lines and heated , when the metal turns black they put on silver leaf and rub it 
in with the mohari while stdl hot, and after that the remainder of the silver ♦ 
intended to be consumed is put on: the final polishing is done with agate or jade. 

Where gold and silver leaf is required to be applied to an iron surface, as in the 
case of armour, knives, or ornamental work, the surface is scratched over with chequered 
lines, this process is called ( ‘ khizan’), and washed with hot solution of kishta; and then 
dried it is heated to what the workmen called '“‘shitab’' ( corruption of siya tfib, ‘ black 
heat’ ) i. e., the greatest heat it will reach without becoming red hot. In this state leaves ' 
of gold or silver, as required, are laved on, and rubbed in with a “ mohSri.” 

In plating on brass, if gold is to be used, the process is as with copper ; if silver, the 
process is that for iron. 
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1 do not describe the water-gilt process — it is done by means of a solution of gold 
in nitro-muriatic acid : it is only known in the Punjab since the days of the British rule. 
The process is therefore only a copy of the European art. 


NOTE ON THE PEOCESS OF OOLD-BEATINO— » DAFTEI KHT.” 


These people consider themselves possessed of a great art, inasmuch as the 
possession of gold-beater’s skin ( jilli ) is necessary, and the art of making it is supposed 
to be difficult. I was informed that an elaborate composition of 23 ‘ masffias ’ was necessary. 

These are given for mere curiosity. It is obvious that two-thirds of the substances 
are quite useless, and added only for show and to involve the process in seeming mystery. 


Q-old-beater’s skin is prepared from the scarf skin of the sheep — that thin skin 
which lies immediately below the wool, and can be removed separately. 

Persons of the “ Eati'k” caste take 100 skins with the wool on, and soak them for 


eight days in a mixture consisting of 3 seers of wheat flour, IJ- seer of rock salt, 
and one seer of the milky juice of the madSr plant ( Calotropis ), the whole being diluted 
with water to suffice for soaking 100 skins. 

When the soaking is completed, the hair is scraped oflf with an iron scraping rod — 
‘rambhi,’ The skins are then spread on stones and the scarf skins removed entire: this 
seems to require practice and delicate manipulation. The upper skins so removed are 
thoroughly washed with 1 seer of dahi or curds and water, and after that twice with 
clean water. They are now dried in the sun. 

Next a mixture is made of the following drugs, in proportions of 32 to 34 mfishas each. 


Cloves. 

Jalauntri (mace). 

Kangumandi ( a round root, probably of 
Crocus Sativus). 

Nakhun. They look like broad dirty brown 
wrinkled nails, as if from the fOot of 
some animal. 

Dates. 


Cocoa-nut kernel ( garf ). 
Akarkarha ( Spilanthes oleracea'). 
Jaiphal (nutmeg). 

Daichini ( cinnamon) . 

Zafran ( saffron). 

Sandal sarkh. 


h, ? 

Do. safed, ) 


Sandal wood. 

Hacbi — cardamoms, both small and great. 
These spices are boiled over a slow fire in 4 seers of water till the liquor is reduced 


to 2 seers in bulk. 

Then another set of 23 drugs &c., is taken, in quantities varying from 4 to 8 tolahs. 
Eatanjot ( Onosma, used as alkanet root). Balchir — ( Nard roof). 

Chalchalfra ( a tree lichen Parmdia). Kapur kachri (aromatic root of JELedyehium). 


Buddhi-budha, ( a common tree lichen, 
black underneath and white above.) 
Malkangni ( Celasirus). 

Binni ( yew wood). 

Indaijau ( seed of H. antidyamlerica). 

Kahi kahela ( Myrica sapida), 

Taj — aromatic bark. 

Bahman, safed and surkh — ( Centaurea). 
Phul dhiwi ( flower of Conocarpus). 

Belgiri — ( mamdos fruit). 


Pan roots. 

Tej bal — aromatic leaves. 

Bed “ ratti,” ( Ahrus precatoriu* seeds). 
Isabghol, (Plantago seeds). 

TamSl patr ( aromatic leaves). 

Pipla mul ( fruit of Plantago amplexicaulit). 
Mothran ( root of Cypmie longut). 

Camphor, which is to be ground up with 
saffron. 

Ohee, 8 tolahs. 
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The above substances, wbich are mostly astringent and aromatic, are to be well 
mixed in one maund of water, and tbe camphor and ghee added last ; the whole is to be 
boiled down to 20 seers. This done, the clear liquor is strained off through a bsisket 

lined with “ dhak ” leaves, into an earthen “ kunhl ” or naund, and the “ phog ” or : 

dregs on the strainer, thrown away. The first prepared liquor is now mixed with the 
second, thus making 22 seers an all, which is again gently and slowly evaporated down 

to 15 seers. It is strained through cloth, and then the camphor and ghee of the < 

last list, are added, after which it is again warmed and the 100 skins will soaked in it. 

The object of the liquid appears to be to affect the fine skins by a sort of tanning 
with the astringents, to preserve it from decay by the aromatics, and to soften it by the 
oil and other demulcent substances employed. The skins are now spread on separate ' ' 
clean stones to dry, after which each skin is cut up into leaves of a convenient size ; 100 

hides thus yield 1200 ‘jilli’ leaves. They do not all turn out of equal thickness, i 

so the “ daftri kut ” selects the thicker ones for silver beating, and the finer for gold. The 
skins are separately rubbed with plaster of Paris made by burning and grinding ‘ ropar ’ i 
stone, also called ‘ makol ’. 300 of these skins after being separately dusted with a clean < 

doth are collected into a book and tied up in a leather case, which is subjected to hard t 

heating on a stone with the gold beater’s pestle : this goes on for 2 days, after which each j. 
skin is again rubbed with a clean cloth. Gold intended to be beaten is made in | 

thin strips of plate called “ diwdi.” The slips are enclosed between layers of skin, 4 

tin a sort of book or pile is formed — 120 plates go between the 300 skins — they are 
tied up in the leather case, and beaten with an iron hammer on an anvil of stone ; the ' 
blows are delivered first round one edge of the parcel, then it is turned half round '4 
and the other edge gets beaten, and so on. Pour times the packet has to be opened and ' f 
the position of the gold bits shifted to prevent the skins being cut. After that the gold 
is too thin to be moved again. A “ daftar ” of gold leaves is ready in 3 or 4 days, and -j 

requires a lakh and a half of blows with the hammer. ; 



'i 

J 
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CXjJILSS SlIII. 

JEWELLEEY. 

This class is almost impossible of separation from Class X. A large number of 
the articles in it are curious from an ethnographic point of view, and are neither beautiful 
in design, nor costly in material. 

It is hardly necessary to say that jewellery is as much worn by men as womeiv 
hut the kinds of jewellery worn by each are distinct in form and name. 

It is very curious to remark what an immense number of names for different 
kinds of ornaments the people recognize. In European languages we call every kind of 
ornament for the arm a bracelet ; we hardly adopt any distinctive terms for varieties of 
necklaces : hut a Punjabi has at least half a dozen names for different patterns of these 
articles. 

The country people, and indeed the poor and middle classes, wear mostly silver 
ornaments ; those better off have the same in gold. It is only the very wealthy who weax 
richly jewelled ornaments. 

Silver ornaments are almost the sole form of wealth among the villagers. If a 
man has a few rupees to save he makes a great ‘ bass ’ or necklace, and gives it to his 
wife to keep ; or he makes a lot of karas ( armlets J and so the money is converted. 

The gold and silver ornament makers are by far the most numerous ; they are called 
technically “ saddkar a “ plain metal ” worker. The people who can cut, polish, and set 
gems, are few and far between. 

As we leave the plains and go further into the hills, the number of silver ornaments 
decreases and the men also wear much less jewellery, having mostly perhaps hut onenecklace 
and a few charms or amulets. The women have large necklaces of beads, and of rough 
bits of amber, red coral, and turquois pebbles. Besides these, strings of imported glass 
beads, and sometimes of large beads cut out of the white conch shell are worn : the latter 
are imported from beyond Yarkand and Kashmir. Silver engraved charms and armlets 
are much worn ; in Ladakh and Lahul they often wear small copper boxes, the surface 
ornamented perhaps with brass and turquoises, and containing scraps of writing, prayers, 
incantations, and the like : these boxes are generally wo. n and hung or tried round the 
waist. The women in the Simla States wear imn ense ' pazebs” or anklets of zinc, which 
close round the ankle, being bent together till they meet ; they are often six inches 
broad, and are rudely engraved with devices : thick zino bracelets are also worn on the 
wrist. 

In the hills all the women seem partial to ear-rings, which resemble bunches of 
flowers ; in Kulu they are generally of silver- An immense number of little balls hanging by 
short chains to a ring, is a common pattern. One in the Museum is in the form of a pyramid 
suspended by the point, and the base fringed all round like a tassel. 

I here seen more ornaments in silver worn by the Knlu wcunen than in other 'Hill 
districts. They also have many species of silver enamellad work, brought from Kangra : 
particularly graceful is the Kulu silver head gear. 
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The subject of jewellery will be best treated in the following order : — 

1. Description of hill ornaments Western Himalaya, Chamba, Pangi, Lahul, 

Spiti, Ladakh, and Kulu. 

2. Ornaments used in the plains generally, and in Shahpur, Gugaira (Montgomery), 

Eohtak. 

3. Imitation of European jewellery and Delhi work. 

The people in Hazara and Kaghdn, in the Western Himalaya, wear ornaments in 
silver and zinc, and some few of gold. 

The names given are those current in Hazara, and the names in brackets are the 
ordinary vernacular equivalents * 

“ Pairkarfi ” (chura) . Silver rings worn on the ankles by women — they are flat worked 
metal ; the elaborate anklets with fringes, little bells, &c. are here, as elsewhere, called 
“ pazeb.” 

Flat rings - called guthyan are worn on the toes. Finger rings, commonly 
known as “mundri”are here called “ eh% ; ” and the big thumb ring (arsi) is called 
“ anghthr^.” 

Small bracelets worn on the wrist are called" wangan,” whether of zinc, glass or silver; 
these are the “ ohuris ” of the plains. An amulet fixed on the upper arm with a silk tie is 
called “ bhawata.” For necklaces, a “ dulra,” consisting of metal beads on a silk thread ; 

“ hansam ” (hasU) a silver ring or collar (worn also by children) ; chamkali ( champakalli) 

( literally the “ necklace of champa buds ” ) an elaborate ornament with pendants ; 

“ bamayal ” ( har ) another necklace with pendant ornaments, complete the list. In 
Mansera, a necklace consistmg of a broad chain work is called “ pajutra.” 

In the ears, plain rings — “ chala ” (dandi, biili.) are worn by women also. " Chi+kan ” 
(zanjir) ear-rings of chain work,hangingabout thecars; also “ lurke,” colored glass ear-rings, 
A'“ jedu ” is an ear-ring consisting of a metal cup or bell hung by a silk thread to the ear. 

“ Paizwan ” ( bulakh) is a jdaiu nose ring worn l)y women ; and “ chfirgul ” ( four-flowers ) 
a nose stud worn by married women ( called faun;/ in common vernacular ). 

“ Tawiz ” — Amulets, are worn on the arms, on the forehead, and round the neck, by 
both sexes. “ Daditak ” a silver ornament worn by women hanging over the forehead. ' 

A plain small cup-shaped metal shield, called “ Main, ” is worn on the head on . 
great occasions. 

Panoi, Lahul, Chamba, & c . 

The women wear a sort of flat folded cloth cap, from this depends over the 
fore-head, a silver moon-like ornament with pendants, and a border with a fringe of silver is 
worn over the temples following the angle of the hair. 

Bound the neck a profusion of necklaces arc worn, some fitting close, the next set a 
little longer, and the largest hanging down to the waist. 

The close ones are made of large shell beads or silver beads ; several more are of 
small glass beads, coral, amber, &c. A number of brass beads are also worn, and necklaces 
terminating in small hollow brass pomegranates, which, having a metal pea inside, clink and 

* For this list I am indebted to Mr. A. L. Home, Assistant Conservator of Forest (Jhelam Division.) 
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jingle like small bells. Each woman wears suspended by three chains of iron, a round con- 
care plate of bi‘ass, Which hangs down from the right shoulder ; on the other side a brass 
bell is Worn. 

The ear-rings are either large round rings of silver, or chains terminating in great 
studs. The stud is stuck into the ear, and the chain hooked into the hair above. Some 
of them wear round the ankles bunches of jingling brass pomegranates. 

Bracelets are not worn in any profusion, and then only the thick “ karas ” of zinc 
or silver. 


Spiti and IjadakH. 

The Spiti men Wear round ear-rings, and one or more long necklaces of amber and 
turquois beads round the neck. They do not appear to wear any armlets or bracelets. 

Every man has an iron pipe stuck in his belt, his tobacco pouch, and a flint and 
steel. Unmarried girls wear in their hair one or two beads of turquois ; * ear-rings and 
necklaces of beads of amber and coral. Bracelets are usually made of beads cut out of shell, 
or circles made by sawing off a round section of a conch shell ; these are imported. 

The married women fix to the front part of the perak ( alreaily described in Class 
10), a large moondike silver ornament which hangs over the top of the head, the fringe 
of it drooping on to the forehead ; on each side of this, a broad flat plait of silver chain- 
work hangs down on either side of the face, and terminates in a sUver tassel. Every 
woman has at her waist a tassel of leather ornamented with cowry shells.f 

Ladakh . — The women Wear, as inSpitiand LShul, a profusion of long necklaces of coral 
and amber and turquois beads rudely strung together with conch shell beads and European 
glass beads ; also great amulets of brass studded with turquoises or silver. As in Lihul, 
the Ladakh women wear round the neck, suspended over the breast, a round brass plate, 
sometimes replaced by a huge bit of conch shell. Their bracelets are of silver or shell as 
above described. 

The women likewise carry a brass spoon, a convex brass mirror, and a case of 
small needles attached to their girdles ; to these may be added a small metal or wooden 
cUp, a single or double flageolet, a metal spoon and plate, all of which are stuffed into the 
slackened breast of the dress next the skin, along with a ball of wool, a coil of rope, and a 
few unleavened wheaten or barley cakes. J 

The men wear necklaces, but I think not bracelets. The necklaces serve principally 
to carry amulets; these consist sometimes of small tubular boxes containing writ ten prayers 
or charms, sometimes of flat boxes ornamented rather prettily, and sometimes of flat 
engraved plates of silver. 

Both men and women have a pouch edged with steel for flint and tinder purposes : 
the leather part of the pouch is prettily ornamented with brass or silver. 


* Egerton’s Tour in Spiti, p. 25. 

t See the Photograph at page 30 of Mr. Egcrton-> book on Spiti. 
X Cunningham's Ladak, p. 305. 
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Simla States. 

The Kanawar people, and also those toward Simla States, wear huge zinc rings 
or tubes round the ankles ; silver or zinc bracelets, round silver ear-rings, and have also 
a large open brass brooch, of which the characteristic form is — 



This brooch servos to fasten the upper shawl, or waist girdle : the jJate at page 
Sot in Cunningham’s Ladakh shews it to advantage. Necklaces of glass beads, and coral 
and amber, are here in fasliion also. 

Kulu . — The profusion of large bead, amber, and coral necklaces disappears among 
the Kulu people ; they wear mostly silver, not a little of it is prettily enamelled : this latter 
work is done at Kangra and at Jagat Sukh. 

A Kulu woman wears round her neck chains of small coral or glass beads, and 
chains of silver beads cut into facets, and having small enamelled pendants hanging therefrom. 
They wear a nose ring of gold or silver with a pendant spoon-shaped ornament hanging 
from the ring. 

They wear also round ear-rings with bunches of silver bobbins and chains attached ; 
also bracelets like those in the plains. Some of the richer women wear a head ornament, 
which is fixed over the forehead under the plaits of hair and woollen thread, which 
form a coronal. The ornament consists of two broad plaits of silver wire work, which, 
separating from the central point of suspension, are worn like braids of hair on either side of 
the face, and terminate in silver tassels : they resemble those worn in Spiti, hut are smaller. 

Obsamexts worn in the Plains. 

Derajat. 

The ornaments worn in the Derajat are described as follows, from a set sent to 
me bv Jamal Klian, chief of the Lughdrl tribe. 

The necklaces are — 

Hassi, a ‘ torquea ’ of stiff solid metal. The plate shews one. 

Chamkalli, a necklet consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the edge of which a 
number of long narrow and pointed gold beads, like the pointed buds (kalli) of the 
jessamino ( chamba ) are fixed. The efiect is of a collar or fringe of gold rays or spikes. 

An amulet of silver on a black silk chain ( see plate ). 

Kath'iuala, a necklace consisting of 4 ro^s of gold beads about the size of small 
peas ; they are tied rouud the neck with a silk chain ending in tassels. 

The handsomest neck ornament 's a thick twisted silk chain from which hang, by a 
number of silver rings ^which fit tightly over the silk ). 3 *' takhtas ” or flat amulets, one 
large one in the centre and a smafler one on each side ; attached to the lower edge of the 
amulets is a fringe of little silver bells. This ornament is called ‘ patri.’ 
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Tor the arms there are the usual bazuband,— a flexible band of gold tied round the 
uper arm by silken ends and tassels. A pair of “dasti” or “ponchis” being just like 
bazuband in style, only worn on the wrists, and consisting of a number of long gold beads 
strung on silk and ending in large colored silk tassels. 

“ Kangau.” — Small bracelets on the arms, which open with a hinge and are fixed 
together by a rude sort of stud and pin — these are the “ karas ” of other parts. 

On the feet there are “ kari,” a huge pair of hollow rings, which are bent 
round the ankle, and the two ends where they meet, end in square pieces as the 
plate shows. 

“ Tora.” — Apparently the same as “ jhaujar ” of the plains, are hollow rings of 
silver, which open by a hinge and are fixed by a stud, worn round the ankle. The peculiarity 
is that inside the hollow, small bits of metal are placed so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the arms towards Sind and Shikarpur. 

“ Pontha” are a pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children ; they are stiff 
silk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow pomegranates in silver 
with metal inside, that they may tinkle like bells. 

Ear-rings of the common sort are worn as elsewhere. The usual ball with its 
pendent tassel ( patra ) is drawn in the plate. The nath or nose ring is also worn. 

Shahpub. 

From Shahpur we having an account in the interesting report by Major Davies. 
The original report is accompanied by a sheet of well-executed drawings. 

The neck ornaments consist of the following : — 

Hdr. — A broad collar, being a net-work of silver chain, worn both by Hindus and 
Musulmans. 

JSasli. — A silver solid torqiiea or stiff ring of silver, tapering at either end, is put 
on by opening and bending, and closing up again when in position : the front is adorned 
with pendants. 

Tdvh.—A. thick necklace of crimson silk threads clasped at intervals by silver 
rings, from which hang silver flower-shaped pendants ; in the centre a large oval silver 
amulet depends. 

The bracelets are — 

Churis, thin silver rings, opened by bending. 

Tad . — A broad silver ring worn on the upper arm. 

Saht'da or “ bSzuband ” a flexible armlet, composed of silk strings and silver 
plates, tied round the upper arm, the tying strings terminating in .silver tassels. 

Oohm, a thick silver bracelet, so called from having its edge nicked with jmint.s 
like the burr fruit : it is worn by Hindu women. 

Chanhangan - — A band of silver with small chains and pendants all round, worn 
above a set of the churis by Hindu women. * 

BaMn . — A sort of silver tube wrought in a clieeked'^attem, clasped round the arui^ 
and is about 4 inches long. 
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Tlie tliick armlet called “ kara ” is worn by both sexes. 

Finger rings are called challa, and one having three prominences like acorns is called 
“ ti-idodya ” — it is worn by Hindu women on the first finger. The arsi is worn here, as 
elsewhere, on the thumb. Ear-rings are in some variety under the name of “ bala ” or 
ball.” 

The bala is thicker, like a small '■ hasli.” The bS,li is a large thin circular ring of 
silver wire ornamented at one side by broad silver studs. The ball or vdli, worn by 
Mussulman women, is a silver ring terminated at either point of junction by a silver stud, 
on it hangs a bunch of small silver chains terminated by little silver balls. 

On the toes broad thin rings are worn called “ challi ” ; on the ankle a flexible 
coil of chain work with small pendants is worn : it is called “ pfizeb.” A rather graceful 
silver pendant or chatelaine, called khariti, is worn at the girdle by unmarried women. 

The most characteristic ornament is worn on the top of the head by women of the 
Arura caste, it is called “ choti-phtil,” and consists of a small round shield or sJver plate 
worked and chased in circles. 


Montgomery. 

The Montgomery district collection in 1864 contained the following list : — 
Chandan h3,r. — A silver necklace for women. 

Hasli. A thick ring like the ‘ torquea ’ of Homan and British antiquity, worn 
round the neck ; it tapers at either end, and the thin ends meet when it is 
bent into shape. 

Kanthi. A necklace. 

Champakalli, do. 

Diilra, do. 

HamaU galo, do. 

Tavetari, a gold charm or amulet. 

Saorah, a necklace ( gold ) 

Lar, a necklace of several threads (silver.) 

Dughdugi, a necklace. 

Balf-patar, ear-rings worn by men and women. 

Murki, do. (gold) do. do. 

Dhedii, do. (silver or gold, either.) 

Bahaduriya, do. (women’s.) 

The following are all kinds of finger rings : — 

Chala, angiithi, gokru, birmgand. 

The bracelets appear to be much the same as the Punjabi ones generally, viz. 
bawatta, paunchi, bSzuband, kara, &c. 

- General List of Jewels. 

A list of all the jewellery wcm in the Punjab generally, and excluding local pecu- 
liarities, shews the following copious vocabulary 
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I. — Head Ornaments. 

f 1. Sarpeoli — Jighan, the jewelled aigrette worn in front of the turban. 

I 2. Kut biladar. — An oval pendant worn over the forehead (fig. 1 ). 

3. Kiilgi — Plume in jewelled setting. 

I 4. Turah-i-ma:’warid. — Tassels of pearls worn on the turban. 

5. Mukat or Mutakh. — A head dress worn by Hindus at weddings &c. 

f 7. Sisph’il, ohaunk, or choti phuL— A round boss worn on the hair over the forehead 
it is cut or indented so as to resemble a gold flower like a chrysanthemum. 

I 8. Phiil. — A boss like No. 7, only smooth, hemispherical, and set with jewels ; it 
! is worn on the toj) of the head — one or two are worn at pleasure. 

] 9. MauH. — A long chain made of rows of pearls separated by jewelled studs, about 
I 8 inches long hanging from the head on one side. 

I 10. Sir mang. A chain and pendant worn on the head by Hindus. 

!^12. Boda. — An ornanoent of silk and silver plaited into the hair of children. 


13. 


14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 


18. 

19. 


20 . 

22 . 


22 . 


II. — Ornaments worn on the Forehead. 

( By women only ). 

Damni, or dadni. — A fringe hanging over the forehead on either side of the 
face ( fig. 2 ). Some of these are richly jewelled. 

Do, Kutl .i ) gf 13. 

Do. Sosani, J 

Tika or kashka. — Small ornament on the forehead ( pendant). 

Chand bind. — A moon-shaped pendant. 

Tilwit. — Small amulets worn on the head. 

Jhumar.— A tassel-shaped ornament or pendant (fig 24). Mostly worn towards 
Delhi, not in Punjab. 

Guchhi marwarid. A cluster of pearls. 

Bindli. — Small tinsel forehead ornament. 

Barwata. — Tinsel stars worn over the eye-brows, ( not to be confotmded with 
Bhawata an armlet ) 


III. — Ear-Ornaments. 

f23. Bala. — Very large thin rings worn by Khatris, Sikhs and Dogras. They have a 
I pearl or so strung on the gold wire of which they are made. 

I 24. Murki. — Smaller ear-rings of the same shape. 

■{ 26. Zanjirf. — A chain worn with the bala to keep it up. 

I 27. Dur ( gold) — A small ear-ring with three gold studs one on side — (fig. 3 ), 

I 28. Birbali. — A broad ear-ring with 3 studs ( fig. 4 ). 

( 29. Durichah. — A ear-ring with pendant tassel ( fig. 5 ). 

f30. Bali or goshwiira.— A set of rings worn all round the edge of the ear. 

Bali bahfiduri, (see fig. 18) — it has a large pointed stud in the centre. 

31. Karnphiil, dhedu, and jhiimka. All forms of tassel-like ornaments, made with 
silver chains and little balls,Pringe of silver chain work, &c., &c. A handsome 
pair of Karnphiil is figured in the last plate of the series. 

- 32. Pipal-watta, or pipal pata, like a murki, but has a drop or pendant to it 
ending in a fringe of little gold “ pipal ” leaves. 

33. KantalS. — A similar ornament, has a stud besides the pendant, ( see fig. -6. ) 

34. B^IS khungri-dar. — A heavy fringed ear-ring (fig. 7 ). 

Bala katoriwalla sada ( see fig. 18 ). 

(.35. Khalil. — Small ear-ring, ( fig. 8 ). 
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'3G. Jalil. — Just the same, only that the central stud is jewelled. 

37. Phumni. — Silk and tinsel tassels. 

38. Machh Machliau. — A small gold figure of a fish worn as an ear-ring. 

, 39. Tid, — patang. — A crescent-shaped jewelled pendant ; along the lower edge of 
j the crescent hang a row of gold pipal leaves. 

40. Tandaura, dedi. — A huge star-shaped jewelled stud. 

41. Mbr phunwfir. — A pendant of jewels being a rude imitation of the figure of 

^ a peaeoeki 

IV. — Nose Ornaments. 

Nath — A large nose ring, one side of the ring being ornamented with a 
belt of jewels or a few pearls, and gold spangle ornaments &c. hung on to it. 
Bulak.— A small pendant ( fig. 10 ) either worn hung to the cartilage of the 
nose, or else strung on to a ‘ nath.’ 

latkan. — A sort of ornament of pendants put on to the thin gold ring- 
called a nath, and hanging from it. 

Momi. — A small pendant for the above, shaped like the spread out tail of a 
peacock. 

Laung. — A small ‘ stud ’ let into the flesh of the nostril on one side, generally 
of gold, with a pearl or turquois on it. 

Phuli. — A small ring with a single emerald, or otlmr stone of an oval shape, 
as a pendant. 

Bohr — A jingling pendant of gold pipal leaves — ( see fig. 11 ). 

Machhlidn he-sir.— ( Headless fishes). 

Bekhan, made of gold and worn on the teeth ; — a stud of gold or silver fixed 
into the front teeth. 

V. — ^Neckxaces and Neck Ornaments. 

MaM. — A necklace of large beads hanging down long and loose. 

Kanth-kanthi, ( worn by women also j ( fig. 1 ) This fits rather close to the 
neck — the pendant may bo omitted. 

Nam. — An amulet, round or star-shaped, suspended froTn a twist of colored 
silk thread fastened round the neck by tying at the back ( see “jugni" 
below ) . 

Tawiz. — A square amulet, jewelled, or otherwise. 

Takhti. — A flat square plate engraved with figures, Ac. 

Hainkal. — A'chain of twisted silk, from which depend, by little golden loops, 
various coins, amulets, &c., all round. 

Zanjm. — A set of chains. 

Chandarmah. — A large gold flat medal suspended by a single ring on a silk 
cham or cord. 

'58. ChandanhSr. — A collar or necklace of a great number of chains (fig 22 ). 

59. Mala. — Har. — A plain necklace of pearls or gold beads &c. hanging down long- 

60. Champakali. — A necklace like a collar with jiendants, &c. described under 

‘ Derajat ’ ornaments. The pendants or rays are either plain metal or set 
with stones. 

61. Jugni.' — A single jewelled pendant, hanging from a necklace of silk — like the 

“ Nam,” only more elongated in shape. 

62. Mohrdn. — A gold mohui’ or coi» hung by a silk necklace. 

63. Haul dU. — A sort of amulet of jade ; not square as a tawiz always is, hut cut 
„ in curves round the edge. 

64. Saukan mohra. A small gold medal or large coin worn like No. 67. 

65. Hassi, or hass, like a to-r^wa. A ring or collar of silver, thick in the middle, 

and thin at either end. 


ffil. 
j 52. 

i 53. 


54. 

56. 

56. 

57. 


'42. 
43. 
44; 
45. 
i 46. 
147. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
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f66. Guhibaiid. A je^velled collar (fig. 13 ) 

j 67. MolimiiiU:'i. A long necklace made of large gold beads, with an interval of 
I gold twisted thread between each bead. 

J 68 Atrdan.— A square jewelled ( or phiin gold ) pendant, attached to a silk chain, 
j at the liack is a small box like our vinaigrette to contain ‘ atr ’ or perfume. 

I 69. Kandi. — A chain of silk carr 3 'iug amulet cases ( fig. 14. J 
1 70. Silwatta. — An amulet case shaped like a small gold pillow or bolster, with 
two rings attached to suspend it. 

VI . — Arm Ornaments. 

71. Bazuband — A broad belt-iike ornament, generally mounted on sUk and tied 
on the upper arm. 

72. Nau rain, is the same, the ornament consisting of a band of nine gems set 
side l\v side, and tied bj' silk ties. 

73. Tiiviz. An amulet worn on the upper arm. 

74. Anant — f“ the endless.”) A large thin but solid ring of gold or silver, used 
chiefly by Hindus. 

75. Bhawatta. — A square gold ornament, worn on the upper arm (fig. 23 ) 

VII— Bracelets. 

1 76. Ponohi, worn on the wrist. A series of strings of shells or small gold elongated 
beads. 

77. Kangan or kara or gokru. A bracelet of stiff metal, worn bent round the 
arm ; when the edges are serrated it is called gokru. 

('78. Pouchian kutbi.* 

79. Chiiadaudl f rats’ teeth. ) 

80. Ilfiohidiiua. ( grain of cardamoms. ) 

81. Kangan or kara zanana ( as before ) 

82. Biiiikii, thick gold bracelets. Hindus wear them (fig. 15. ) 

83. Goknl (as before.) 

84 Gajra. A flexible bracelet made of square gold studs mounted on a silk band. 

' 85. Clniri of sorts, as ch : kantakharat, ch : chauras, ch: kangani-diir. They are 
generally made of a flat ribbon of gold or silver, bent round, ( fig 16. ) 

86. B.iin, or long silver sleeve or tube worn on both arms, like a lot of churls 
fastened together. 

87. Band— An annlet. broad and heavy ( see fig. 19. ) 

88. Jh.ankangan. Small hollow ‘ Iraras ’ with grains introduced into the hollow 
to rattle. 

VIII — Finger Kings. 

89. Angushtri. — A ring set with stones called also “ mundri ” (Hindi) or anguthf. 

90. Challa. Large chalks are worn on the toe also. The chalk is a quite plain 
hoop or whole “ hoop ” ring (with or without stones) being gold or silver, but 
the same all round. 

91. Angushtuna, angiitlia. A big' ring with a broad face, worn on the great toe. 

92. Khari iiaujangla (a set of finger rings of ordinary shape). 

93. Shahalmf or khan', a ring of long oval shape (fig. 20). 

94. Birhamgand, a broad ring figured at N o. 21. 

* There are several sorts of Ponchis caUed Kutbi : chiiadanui (the beads like rate’ teeth) ; ilaijhidana, 
like caruamojn grains <kc. 
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IX. — ^Anklets &c. 

95. — Pah^eti — Various atitle ornaments made witli chains and pendants of silver, 

which clink together when the wearer walks. 

96. — Chanjar . — A large hollow ring, which rattles when the wearer walks. 

97. — Karian-pair or khalkhal. Like karas, worn on the ankles. 

9S. — Khungru.— A ring or ankle of long ornamental beads of silver, worn on the feet. 

99. — Zanjiri — A set of chains with a broad clasp— called also tora. 

The enormous variety of names cannot fail to strike any one ; every little change in 
the pattern or size of an ornament seems to secure it a ditferent flame. The general form 
of each kind of jewel is always maintained, but of course the details of ornamentation vary 
immensely. Very fine jewellery is but little made in the Punjab; most of the necklaces 
and turban ornaments made for the nobility are got at Jaipur &c. The design for them is 
drawn out by the head jeweller himself, and he gives the drawing to workmen. All the finer 
specimens of jewelled ornaments are beautifully enamelled on the back, ( unless the stones 
are clear set ). 

The fine enamelling is done at Jaipur and Benares, &c. Only Inferior enamelling 
( compared to Jaipfir work ) is done in the Punjab. 

The gold and silver work, as far as the plain form of the article required, or as far 
as it can receive the required pattern by merely hammering on to a die or into a cold mould, 
is done by the sundr or goldsmith, ( also called zargar or sunyiir ) 

If the ornament has then to be ornamented with bossed patterns, ic. it goes to the 
* chatera,’ embosser and chaser. 

If jewels are to be set, the enamelling at the back is done by a 'min^kar,' and then the 
stone is set into the places prej.ared by the goldsmith, Ac. by the ‘ murassiak^r ’ or ‘ kundan- 
saz,’ whose sole work consists in putting some lac into the receptacle or hollow in the gold 
prepared to receive the stone, putting iu a tinsel or foil prepared by the “ hiudllgar, ” and 
then pressing in the stone, putting on a gold rim to keep it iu place. 

It will he proper to describe the tools used by each workman in his separate 
processes. 

The first operator is the goldsmith or sunar. 

He makes np gold ornaments as far as their mere form is concerned ; he neither 
finishes nor sets them with stones, nor does he oruameut his work, except when he can 
do so with a die-mould. 

He has a small anvil or square block of iron slightly convex on the surface, on 
which he works the metal. This is held firm in a block of wood. It is called “ ahran.’' 
His tools are : — 

“ Hathaura ” — hammers of sizes. 

“ Hal ” — a blow pipe. 

“ Sannu ” — forceps, plain pointed. 

Eeza ” — a mould. 

“ Katira ” — a pair of pincer,^ with blades for cutting metal. 

“ Sanni ” — a long pair of pincers with the claws turned down. 
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“ Jandri ” — steel plate for wire drawing. 

“ Zambur ” — heaTj pincers, straight blades. 

“ Chaurasi ” — a small square beaded hammer. 

“ Tappa ” — dies, to produce patterns. 

A bit of shyer or gold is placed over the mould or die and struck ( while cold ) 
with the hammer ; sUver bracelets ( churls ) are given their pattern in this way. The 
‘tappas’ are made of kansi or bell-metal, which is hard. The tappa only impresses a 
small part of the metal at once : it exhibits perhaps ^ an inch of pattern. 

The roughly formed metal now goes to the chatera or embosser and chaser. He 
uses a broken pot to hold fire called “ taur ” ( it is just the curved portion of the bottom 
of a ‘ ghara’) ; a crucible, kuthali ; a small anvil with a point at either end, called 
‘ ekwai and the ornamenting is done with a great variety of steel tools to be described 
presently in detail, but whose general characteristic is that they are all like large steel 
nails with a head to receive the blow of the hammer, and the points variously rounded, 
flattened, slant-edged, straight-edged &c. , and there are also differences in the size and 
thickness of the tools. They are like stone-mason’s chisels and pitchers on a small scale, 
as far as appearance goes. 

Those with the point flat and edged, are called “ chirnS,” and these are in four 
sizes. The same still broader and flatter is called “ chaini.” When the edge is slightly 
curved like a gouge or scoop the tool is ‘ kanerna ’ ; when the point is flat and the edge 
blunt, the ‘ chirna ’ becomes a ‘ lurtfi ’ ; and when the tool is thick and large and has 
its point squared off, showing a neat smooth sectional square, it is called “ thalna.” 
* Ekwasa thaln^ ’ is similar, but the point slants off so as to exhibit a sectional 
rhomboid. Each one of these tools is made in four or more sizes. 

I should add that these ‘ thalnas ’ are specially used to polish and burnish the 
ground work of metal or field, from which the embossed flower &c., stands out. 

Another tool of this sort has a smooth round point with a small hole drilled in the 
centre of the cone ; when this is struck on a piece of metal and the blow repeated, 
while the tool is moved along, a series of small points are raised on the metal which has 
something like the effect of our “ engine-turning.” This tool is called ‘ gul-sam.’ 

The same tools with smooth blunt points, and vnthovt the hole drilled, are called 
‘ golra,’ and are as usual made in four sizes. The same form, but where the point is 
slightly more conical and point like, receives the name of ‘ sumbha.’ 

With these tools all sorts of ornamental work and flowers are produced. The men do 
both chasing and embossing, and also repousse work. When chasing &c., on a hollow 
ornament, the workman fills it up with resin to get a firm basis to work on. 

There is a verb, ‘ chitama ’ to paint, adorn, emboss, from which the word 
‘ chatera ’ is derived. 

I must here add that it frequently happens that small filings and bits of gold are 
dropped on to the earthen flour of the workshop ; this repeated over a number of jears 
renders the soil valuable, and when a goldsmith leaves his shop, fne people called nyarias 
or gold-washers, buy the right to dig up the earth, whicC they wash by means of a ‘ k4tra ’ 
or wooden tray and collect the gold grains. 
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If the ornament has been made of gold, and is to be set with jewels, it will hare to 
go to the ‘ murassia-kfir ’ or kundan saz. If it is intended to be highly finished, i. e., to be 
jewelled in front and enamelled on the back, of course it goes to the enameller or ‘ minS- 
kar’ first, but I will leave the enameller for the present. The “murassia-kar’s” tools are : — 

A tirpai or workstool; chimta or forceps ; and a number of polishers, besides silais or 
steel probes. 

Let us suppose he wishes to set a stone in a ring : the ring has been made by the 
sunar, who has left a hollow place for the stone. 

The jeweller will place a little lac in the hollow, and on that will press down a 
“ dank ” or bit of foil, provided by the “ bindligar,” of whom presently. 

He rubs the “ dank ” into the requisite curve, and presses it with a small tool con- 
sisting of a wooden handle brass bound, and carrying an agate point to polish with. 
Where the point is large and rounded the tool is called “ghota” ; where a very hard bit of 
agate is set so as to make a very small point, suitable for preparing the place of setting a 
very small gem, it is called “ khilauri” : another size of agate polisher is called “ rokha.” 
The foil being in place and the stone placed on it, sometimes the edge of the cup in 
which it rests is worked up all round so as a over-lap the stone ; this is the European way, 
only the natives rarely do it neatly. The esteemed method however is to put a “ kundan ” 
on : that is, to press with a probe or silai thin gold foil all round the edge of the gem 
till a rim is formed, and then the foil by continual pressure consolidates and is burnished. 
The process reminds me more of a dentist stopping a tooth with gold than anything else. 
The size and quality of the rim put on, as to thickness and purity of metal, can be varied 
to suit the means of the purchaser. They sometimes set jewels “ clear,” but more usually 
with a foil behind, and sometimes they color the back of the stone to deepen it, but they 
never color the foil itself. The art of fixing gems by little claws is only done by those who 
have learned the way of making European jewellery. 

Jewellery in the European fashion is now largely made in Delhi, at which place 
almost any kind of work can be executed to order. In most of the large cities some kind 
of work can be executed in the European fashion. I have seen rings very well made at 
Lahore and at Kangra, and even watch chains of simple pattern. The ‘chateras’ can imitate 
the European method of chasing admirably. 

The most original work of Delhi jewellery is that know by Europeans as babul 
work. The native workmen call it “ khardar, ” literally work of thorns ( khar ) or points. 
Gold ornaments ( generally spherical, or in such form that a number of circular convex 
pieces can enter into the pattern ) are covered all over with a number of minute golden 
points,* and then this surface, like a tiny hedge-hog’s back, in gold, is ‘ frosted.’ Indeed, no 
comparison describes the work so well as the term babul work, which indicates its resem- 
blance to the flower of the Acacia Arabica (babul or kikar) familiar to every Indian reader ; 
but for the sake of others I may describe it as a little ball of yellow filaments. The 
ornamentation of gold by raising on the surface a number of little points was probably 
suggested by the slight of the flower, or perhaps originally by the seed vessel of the burr 

• It is often said that pure gold fa necessary to make the points with, bnt while the gold used must 
always he leas fnaible than the ‘tank’ or gold-solder, it need not be quite pure, and I have seen some of very 
poor metal indeed. 
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(gokru) : indeed a coarser work of this sort, and made for native wear, is called ‘ gokru.’ The 
Work was first brought to notice about 30 years ago, and his since been increasing in demand, 
and has improved in quality up to a certain point, though purchasers must now be on their 
guard against bad gold, gilt over and frosted so as to deceive the eye. As I said before, the 
ornaments made are always spherical or at any rate convex ; thus we have ball-shaped ear- 
rings, boss-shaped studs ; solitaires, brooch settings composed of a row of little bosses &c. 

Thy are all hollow and are sometimes filled up with lac ; each point is separately 
made and fixed on the surface. They are not “ repousse ” work, as one might at first 
suppose, though the convex metal base is so. 

Through the kindness of Major MacMahon of Delhi, I have obtained further 
particulars about this manufacture, to imitate which all efforts in England have, I under- 
stand, failed. 

In the first place, as before said, the ‘ points ’ and the convex base are of different 
qualities, the latter is generally of inferior gold, while the points are made of gold at 
Es. 17 or 18 a tola. One of the manufacturers, however, says in his answer, that 
the alloyed gold is preferred, and he gives Rs. 14 a tolah as the value of the gold used. 
The workmen get from Bs. 2-8 to Es. 3 per tolah as the price of their labor, and are allowed 
from 12 annas as to Be, 1 per tolah of gold advanced to them, as “ chij ” or wastage. 

The goldsmiths are usually Hindus, and have their residences in the tahsil Easauli, 
at the following villages ; — 

Eewali. Eadna. Eobat. Mangal Kalau. Morthal. Kakrohi. 

Bilri Ealan. Mohana. 

The work is of some antiquity, as various castes wore ornaments of this sort before 
its suitability for the European market came to notice. The Jat men wear as an earring a 
‘ gokru,’ but generally women do not wear them ; Chumdr women however wear them 
without objection. 

It is now time to examine the process of manufacture. 

As before intimated, the tittle points are all separately made and afterwards soldered 
on to a convex surface in regular rows. 

In order to make the points, a ‘ tappa,’ which is a flat circular block or ingot of 
“kansi,” (the hardest sort of bronze or compound metal,) is requisite. Two and a half 
tolahs of the metal are melted in a small ‘ kuthali ’ or crucible over a charcoal fire, with 
the aid of the brassblow pipe. W'nen melted, 4 mashas of ‘ sohaga ’ (borax) and one of black 
sajji (impure soda) are stirred in. and the whole poured out into a circular mould (kalbiit ) 
about the size of a military metal, and deep rough to hold the 2^ tolahs of metal. When 
the metal is set, but still hot, it is hammered out flat, but not thin, on an anvil, and in the 
flat surface 5 or 6 small holes, the size of grains of pojipy-seed, are hammered in with a 
punch, taking care that the holes do not entirely perforate the plate. Next, the gold has 
to be prepared for use on this mould or block. 

Four and a half mfishas of gold are made into wire, and then drawn fine through 
the hole of a wire drawer’s plate or “ jandri ” till it is as fine as possible ; • it is wound 
on a metal rod or reel, and thrown into the fixe till red hot ; when taken out it is soft and 
flexible, and is cut with scissors into shreds of' short length, which are set to 


* The whole art of gold wire drawing has been described a few pages back. 
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Boat in a little dish of oil. This done, the -workman takes np shred by shred with 
the forceps, places it over the little hole in the ‘ tappa’ before described, and with a tiny 
hammer, no heavier than 2 tolahs, gives a dexterous blow, which drives the gold into the hole. 
Turning the ‘ tappa ’ upside down, the workman taps the back lightly and the grains of gold 
having no disposition to stick owing to the oil, readily fall out and appear like so mai^ 
seeds or tiny pyramids -with flat base and conical apex. 

The points being ready, the convex base or matrix on to which they are to be fixed 
has to be made ; it is generally of inferior gold. This is made by hammering out a flat thin 
plate of gold and then knocking it into a mould ( in the manner of repouss6 work ) which 
leaves a smooth convex simface. On this the gold points have to be arranged in regular 
rows. This operation is one of great delicacy, for if the rows of points are not perfectly 
regular and parallel, the appearance -will be spoiled. 

In order to make the points stick in their places before the final soldering, they 
are immersed in a sticky compound, made by boiling half a tola of the ‘ d^ ’ or split pulse of 
the sort called mash, -with one chitak of water and six ratis of ‘ sohaga’ ( borax ) till quite 
soft ; the grains of gold so prepared, are taken one by one with the forceps and placed in 
position. 

The solder is prepared thus : — Take one masha of gold and one rati of copper, and 
melt together ; hammerit out till as thin as a sheet of paper, cut the foil into shreds as fine as 
hair, and across into minute pieces ; having mixed these shreds with some of the dal mixture 
before described, the prepared ornament is anointed all over -with it, and the whole put into 
the fire, and urged with a blow-pipe with great accuracy. The solder melts, while the points 
do not at so low a temperature ; and this is the reason why the ornament must be made of 
gold superior to the solder. The melting solder is so spread by the heat of the fire and the 
dexterous use of the blow-pipe, as to settle do-wn evenly on the s-urface, leaving the points 
exposed, and they are thus firmly coagulated and fixed together. Should the solder be too 
thick at any part, it would of course cover the points and spoil the appearance, and the melt- 
ing has again to be resorted to till the required even deposit of the solder is attained. All 
this requires great niceness of handling, and much experience also ; for if the fire is too hot 
or applied too long, the points would melt as well as the solder, and the work be irretrievably 
spoilt. The ornament is returned in its present state to the jeweller who employed the 
workman, but it is still dirty and unpleasing in appearance, and has to be cleaned by Kghty 
heating with borax, and then receives the clear yellow frosty appearance by being plunged, 
when clean and perfectly hot, into a strong acid solution of ‘ kishta,’ or unripe dried apricot 
brought fiwm Kabul. 

Ear-rings and other ornaments are often made perfectly spherical. This is done by 
making two hemispherical bases in the mould as before described, they are bound t<^ether 
by iron wire, and then with ordinary jeweller’s solder joined into one globe or ball : the iron 
-wire can now be removed. The points are afterwards put on in the manner already detailed. 

This class will be now brought to a close by an extract from the Eeport of the 
Jury in 1864 ; and this -will be followed, by way of an appendix, by notes on the art of 
enamelling, and of the ^trades of the pearl-borer, the seal engraver, and the lapidaiy 
( hakidi; ) who engraves stones for signet rings. 
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EXTEACT EEOM EEPOET ON WOEKS IN PEECIOUS METALS AND 

JEWELLEEY. 


Jury : — 


Mr. F. Cooper. 
Mr. Lepel Griffin. 


Dittu Mull, and 

Mr. E. L. Brandreth, Be^orier. 


w * 

Delhi was, and perhaps is still, the principal place in India for the manufacture 
of all kinds of jewellery ; but since the extinction of the King and Court after the mutiny, 
the trade in jewellery is not what it was, and the best artizans are emigrating to the native 
states. 


Delhi has contributed a great variety of silver brooches, several beautiful turquois 
ornaments, gold rings, jewels set in gold for necklaces, bracelets &c. &c., enamelled bracelets, 
babul ornaments, gold work fans, &c. Kumal, Ehotuk, and TJmbala, sent a few gold and 
silver ornaments ; Loodianah a silver jug and cup, pair of silver shoes, and some silver 
and gold personal ornaments ; Simla several silver and other ornaments ; Kangra some 
enamelled and other ornaments ; Amritsar a large collection of ornaments of different kinds : 
bracelets, ear-rings &c. &c. also gold inlaid daggers and sword handles. Lahore had a very 
large collection of ornamental work of various kinds : silver scent bottles, jewelled sword 
handles, minakari work, jade cups, enamelled armlets and bracelets, diamondhead ornaments, 
diamond bracelets, ear-rings, and various other ornaments for the person. Mooltan sent 
some enamelled silver goblets, and gold worked knives. Googaira ( Montgomery ) had a 
very large, and a most complete collection of every kind of the ordinary silver ornaments 
worn by the great mass of native women. Dera Ghazee Khan, Bunnoo, Peshawur, 
Kupoorthulla and Chumba, exhibited a few gold and silver ornaments. Cashmere exhibited 
some very beautiful gold and silver cups and surahis and other silver ornaments. 

A few of the most interesting articles exhibited in this class may be mentioned. 
Among personal ornaments, a superb diamond, emerald, and pearl necklace, very beautifully 
set, and richly enamelled at the back, exhibited by Behari Lai of Delhi.* A magnificent 
diamond and emerald turban ornament with emerald pendants, richly set, exhibited by 
Lalla Hurjus Eae of Lahore. Among the Kashmir contributions, a richly embossed 
golden chalice, and the silver and gold richly embossed flagons, deserve special notice. 
Some glass bottles and cups, ornamented with silver net work and gold border, exhibited by 
Ealya Earn, appear of a novel character. 

Of the koftgari work, the shield exhibited by Emamdeen and Shurfdeen appears the 
most striking ; there were also some beautifully and richly inlaid caskets and inkstands. 

The following is a list of the prizes awarded. 

Es. 

1. A magnificent necklace, exhibited by Behari Lai, ... ... 60 

2. A magnificent turban ornament, No. 8822 exhibited by Lalla Hurjus Eae, " 25 

3. Eich diamond crescent necklace, clear set in silver, emerald and ruby 1 

pendants, exhibited by Hazaree Mull (?) ... ... ... j 

* This is ahown in the plate, the l»«t of the jewel eeries. — B. P. 
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4. Bracelets, studs, and brooch, set in turquoises with enamelled backs, by 

Hazaree MuU ( P ) 

5. Euby bracelet with enamelled sides. No. 8411, by Jowahir Lai, is well 

finished, unique, and tasteful, 

6. Pair of diamond armlets set on green colored chequered ground, flowered 

setting. No. 8432, by Jowahir LaJ, ... ... ... 

f. Necklace of emeralds and pearls, veiy graceful, by Beharee Lai, ... 

8. B4bul work solitaries and brooches by Hazaree Mull, 

9. Enamelled bracelet set with diamonds, dove colored ground, chequered pat- 

tern. No. 8836, by Haijus Eae, 

10. Blue Bhawulpore enamelled silver personal ornaments, consisting of 

anklets, armlets, necklace, &c. No. 8778, exhibited by Lahore Museum, 

11. A large and curious collection of silver rustic ornaments, No. 8972, and 

following numbers, by Local Committee Gloogaira (Montgomery), 

12’. Cashmere gold cups, No. 9118 and 9129, exhibited by the Maharajah, ... 

13. Glass bottle with silver net work by Balya Bam, ... ... 

14. Eoftgari work, especially shield and dagger No. 8929, exhibited 

Imamdeen and Shurfdeen, 

15. Koftgari inkstand, richly inlaid. No. 8572, by Imamdeen, 

16. Koftgari box and other contributions. No. 8652, by Gholam Aindeen, ... 

17. Koftgari richly inlaid casket. No. 8584, by Futtahdeen and Kurmdeen, 

18. A richly embroidered gold waistbelt, with diamond and emerald buckle, I 

••• ••• ••• »t% ••• J 
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NOTE ON THE AET OE ENAMELLING. 

Enamellmg ( minakan ) is done in the south Punjab, ( Multan and Bah4wulpdr ), 
and also at Kangra. It is also rarely done by individual workmen elsewhere. There is a 
man at Lahore who knows the work, but who states that he can only make a sort of black 
enamel, and that he has to get the green, red, and blue, in pieces from Multan. 

In Multan it is said that the first maker was one Naulu, who worked 400 year^ 
ago, and that since then the art so increased in excellence, that Multan enamelled ware 
was highly esteemed and exported to other districts. 

The term “ mini ” means, in Persian, a glass vase or blue glass ; also applied to the 
aky “the azure deep” <fec., and hence to the blue vitreous enamel, which is the commonest sort. 

The enamel is usually seen in flat, vitreous cakes : there is opaque white, yellow, 
pink and red, green and blue. All these are vitreous in substance, the melting glass being 
prepared with various metallic salts or compounds, as oxide of cobalt, iron, manganese Ac., 
and thus colored. 

A rude kind of black enamel is made without any glassy substance, as will be 
described hereafter. 

The article to be enamelled is never made of pure gold or silver, but is one-half 
alloy, to stand the heating and the treatment ; generally the metal used for the work is 
therefore said to be “ nimd chSndi ” &c. 

The silver vessel to be enamelled is first heated and made quite clean with the ‘Idshta’ 
solution before alluded to. The pattern to be engraved is marked out with a probe or 
silai, and the pattern is then finished off like “chatera’s ” work, with such tools as he uses; 
in Multan these implements are called “ toghra ” and “ handi.” The pattern is pro- 
duced in relief, so that the lower parts being filled up with colored enamel, the silver leaf 
or whatever it is, may show out on a colored field. A small quantity of the enamel is 
now finely powdered with a tool called bUoha ( Multan ), and the powder is mixed with a 
little borax into a paste with water. The paste is put on to the engraved silver, so as to 
fill up the dents and hoUows cut by the engraver, and leave a clear pattern on the enamel 
ground ; the tool used for applying the colored paste is in Multan called ‘ sfiijan.’ 

To burn in the enamel is the next work. A bit of clean talc is put at the 
bottom of the furnace and on it the article enamelled ; over this again a small iron cage 
or dome (to keep off the ashes of the furnace) and the whole is surrounded with lumps 
of charcoal, well burned and well washed, so as to yield no ashes, and is set on fire. 

If on taking the vessel out it is found that the enamel has not spread evenly, or 
has coagulated or run over the edge, &c., the excess has to be grovmd down with a 
file and tool called barb^, consisting of an iron bar coated with a mixture of lac and 
corundum or emery powder. When the enamel is level and even, it has to be heated 
again, and it probably requires a further filin g down, which is done with sand and water 
and a bit of soap-nut. It is now finally heated, and after washing in the kishta solution, 
the work is finished. 

The black enamel that the Lahore workman makes is not vitreous, and merely 
riiows a dull black ground, on which the silver flower pattern appears more like the “bidri” 
work of Central India. 
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The black enamel called by the Kabulis (whence the art came ) ‘ sawath,’ is made 
by melting two parts of silver, one part of lead, and four parts of sulphur together, but this 
is done in a closed crucible and with exposure to a fierce heat ; when sufficiently melted 
the material is poured into a mould (reza). The black substance which results is 
finely powdered, and being mixed with borax into a paste, is applied in the manner described. 

The enamelling on the back of jewelleiy is called “ pharfura,” and is done at 
Jaipdr, not in the Punjab. 

The Mooltan enamelling is principally of cups and plates &o ; that of Bahawal- 
pur of large necklaces, bracelets, and other ornaments for the person. In Kangra, smaller 
works, amulets, belt clasps, and even articles of European form, are enamelled. 

Enamelling is iinderstood at Delhi also. 

The best enamelling comes for Jaipur ; no one will tell the art by which the colors 
are produced, but I have gathered the following : — 

Dead white enamel is made by a “ calcine,” made by reducing lead in a crucible over 
a slow furnace, by tossing in a few bits of tin the lead gradually runs into a white powder : 
this is the basis of all of the opaque colors, when mixed with ( kanch ) glass powder and 
borax. Yellow is produced either with oxide of lead or iron filings reduced by calcining 
repeatedly vrith a little salt. Blue is produced with ‘reta’ ( see Class XlXjposi), with or 
without white enamel, according as a deep or pale blue is required. 

The Bahawulpur and Multan enamellers produce an opaque red or salmon color, 
obtained with white enamel and some litharge or lead, reduced further than the yellow 
oxide, and approaching the ‘ minium ’ or red. Pink and purple are produced with ‘anjani,’ 
( oxide of manganese ) and the white enamel. 

The Jaipur enamellers have a beautiful transparent red, which I cannot find out, 
but expect it is made by boiling acetate of copper with sugar, and obtaining a peroxide 
of copper, which, if skilfully applied at a moderate heat, gives this color (see Ure’s Dictionary 
of Arts, s. v. — “Enamel”). Green is produced with calcined oxidized copper and 
‘kiinch’; opaque green by mixing the said copper color with yellow enamel. I have of 
course no information as to the exact quantities used : a great mystery is made of all this. 


THE PEAEL BOEEE. 



The pearl borer, “ moti-winh ” ( from winhna to bore ), fixes 
the pearl into a little hole in a block of very soft wood, 
generally gembal, &c. The boring is done with the usual 
mechanical contrivance : a pointed tool set revolving by a bow 
and string passed round, and moved to and fro with a sawing 
movement. So here the borer is a light pointed tool with a 
long handle. To make a loose handle for this, the workman 
selects the end of a cocoanut shell, the extreme end bit of 
which makes a mushroom-shaped piece, this he holds his 
hand . upon, while the end of his boring tool revolves in 
the hollow. The bow used is of course very small and light. 


JPearl horer’a tool. 
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HAKKAK-RING STONE POLISHER OR LAPIDARY. 

His tools are, — a grindstone, wliicli revolves on a wooden axis between two uprights | 
the uprights and stand are called ‘ adda.’ The wheel or grindstone called ‘ san, ’ is a disc 
made of corundum powder and lac melted together ; it is kept revolving by a bow and 
leather string, like a turner’s wheel. The sfin is made of two sorts : one to grind coarse, tho 
other fine. ‘ Mitta san,’ is one to grind finer, this is made with sand instead of corundum. 

A third wheel is called ‘ chilasa ’ and is smaller, and serves to polish the stone 
with the aid of a paste called “ bari,” made of poimded burnt crystal or flint. 

I may add in this place, that no one in the Punjab knows how to cut diamonds ; they 
say only one or two people at Jaipur and at Benares do : they have not the diamond powder 
necessary, and they say it costs t.vo or three thousand rupees to set up a wheel. Other 
stones they can polish, because the powdered corundum or emery they have, will suflSce. Tho 
lapidary’s wheel is a heavy ‘ lap ’ or disc mounted on the end of a wooden spindle, the spindle 
is supported between two uprights, and worked with a bow ; the wheel is often weighted with 
lead to increase its rotatory power : the edge is charged with a mixture of lac and emery. 
The atone to be polished is stuck with lac on the end of a wooden holder, this is pressed 
with the right hand against the wheel, and the left works the bow : the facets are produced 
by the eye only, and are often not very regular. 

SEAL ENGRAVER. 

The seal is used by all classes, not so much as a seal, but as a signet, especially 
when the wearer cannot write his name ( which is unfortunately very often the case ). 

The ‘ mohr-kaud ’ or engravei’’s stand, consists of a solid heavy pyramidal box, on 
the top of which is a long wooden ledge carrying three uprights ; one at either end is fixed, 
, but the third can be slid along and fixed with a screw, so as to hold the graving tool, 
which is mounted between the end and middle, in a horizontal position, with tho 
graving end projecting. 

The tool itself is set revolving by tho 
usual process of the bow. The point being 
adroitly pressed against the seal stone, and 
touched with oil and corundum, kept in a cup 
below, a dot or line, or other mark, is en- 
graved : the stone is stuck with lac on to a 
wooden handle for convenience of holding. 
The graving tool or ‘ barma ’ consists of 
a light turned wooden shaft carrying a steel 
spike, at the very point of which a small 
copper head, like a pin's head, is fixed. 
This little head touched with oil and corun- 
dum does the work. If a fine line has to 
be engraved, the headed barma is removed 
and one placed inthe proper position, which 
carries a little disc of copper at the end ; 
the disc is perhaps J of an inch in diameter, 
and the edge can be filed exceedingly thia> 



Engraver’s “ Adda.” 
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It is this thin edge, 'when pressed revolving against the seal stone, that cuts a fine line 
The whole process, however, requires the worhman to be exceedingly adroit in adjusting 
and turning about his stone so as not to get the lines too thick or too deep, to get the 
curves smooth, &c. Very nice seal-cutting is done with letters of amazing smallness and 
fineness at Delhi, but perhaps the Kashmiris are the best of all at this trade. 

BINDLIGAE— MAKES, OP TINSEL OENAMENTS. 

Bindli means a small spangle. In Kangra they are worn stuck on to the face and 
forehead with gum. 

The bindligar makes the ‘ foil ’ to place beneath stones set in jewellery, and also 
the small gold pendants like tiny hollow spoons : they form a fringe to nfiths ( nose-rings ) 
and other ornaments, and are called ‘‘ jhamkan.” 

his tools are — 

Ahran. — A small anvil. 

Charnra charmi. — Parchment. 

Mihrda . — Scissors of sizes. 

Chumti . — Forceps of sizes. 

Sanni. — Small pincers. 

Fire holder ; agate polisher ( mohdri ) ; a smooth stone ; and a three-legged stand 
or low work table. 

They have thin sheets of gold or silver called ‘ sitta,’ and cut out the form of the 
* bindli ’ with scissors ; these they color yellow or red. They give them a concave form by 
pressing on the leather with an agate tool called “ gotd.” 
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NOTE ON THE KOH-I-NUH DIAMONH. 

I have a series of papers communicated to me by the late Diwan Hukm CHiand 
Peshawria, which were prepared by the late Fakir Nur-ud-din. In the form in which they 
reached me they do not jJi’ssent any connected narrative, I have therefore extracted 
the information they contain, and having added other matter, have arranged a note on 
the history of this celebrated diamond, going as far back as it can be traced. I have 
also been able to consult Tavernier’s Voyage des Indes, now a rather rare book. There 
are also some good, but not perfectly accurate, notices of this diamond in the Eneyclopadm 
Brittanica, and the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851. The Encyclopmdia has 
reproduced Tavernier’s drawing of the diamond. 

The legend of the origin of this diamond is, that it was found in the mines of the 
south of India, and was worn by one of the heroes of the Mahabharat, Kama, King of 
Anga; this would place it about 6,000 years ago, or 3,001, B. C.* 

Nothing more of it is heard till it appears as the property of Vikramaditya,t 
( Bikramaji't of modern Indian vernaculars ) the famous Eaja of the great Central Lidian 
kingdom of Ujain ; it descended from hi’u to the Miilwa li.ijas, who kept it till overthrown 
by the Muhamadan power. The Muhamadaa power was first felt in the Dekkan towards 
the close of the thirteenth century ; Ala-ud-din Khiljf, nephew of Firoz, the first sovereign 
of the 2nd Ghori djmasty, several times invaded the Dekkan, and his General, Kafur, aa 
eaxly as 1310, brought back from the Dekkan a treasure consisting of several chests of 
jewels, pearls &c.j: 

A14-ud-din died in 1316. § I take it that this Ala-ud-din is the one intended, and 
not the other prince of the same name, once the slave of a brahman astrologer, and who 
afterwards became the founder of the Brahmani dynasty in the Dekkan ( he died in 1357 ). 
For if it is this latter, it is difficult to understand hov7 the diamond found its way to the 
Delhi treasury, seeing that the weak and disorganized monarchies that characterized the 
close of the 2nd Ghori dynasty were never able to cope with, or to overthrow, the Dekkan 
power. There was also another Ala-ud-din in 1446. Assuming then that the diamond 
was with Aia-ud-din Kliilji, it must have remained there in possession of his successors, the 
last of whom was Saltan- Ibrahim, son of Sikandar, son of Bahlol Lodi. The possession of 
the diamond by Ala-ud-din and his successors is stated as a fact by Sultan Babar in his 
memoirs, who fixes the date of Ala-ud-din’s acquisition of the diamond as 1306 A. D. 

It was at this time that Babar, a descendant of the great Taimiir-leng, after 
several invasions, II at length, in 1526 ( A. D. ) attacked Sultan Ibrahim, and entered 
Delhi : Ibrahim was defeated and slain. One of the native historians says that, on reaching 
Delhi, Babar shewed great kindness to the family of the late emperor, assigning a 


* Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851, Vol. II., p. 695. 

t According to the Memoirs of Babar, the diamond was actually in possession of Eaja Bikramaji't 
of Gwalirat the time when Hnmayun (Babar’s son) took it. The said Bikramajit was holding Agra on behalf 
of Sultan Ibrahim against Babar’s force. Perhaps this gave rise to the idea that the great Bikramajit 
had it. 

t See Mill’s History of India, Vol. II., p. 203. 

§ Mill, who always garbles Indian names, calls him ‘Alla,’ which is no name at all. He also -OftUfl 
the brahmin Gangii — Kongoh ! 

U He invaded India dve times between 911 and 932 Hijra. 
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pension of 7 lacs of rupees to the mother. She, in gratitude for this, presented Bahar 
with the diamond, or as the Khulasat-ul-tavarikh, calls it, a ‘ piece of diamond,’ saying 
it weighed ‘ 8 miskals.’ 

The weight, of which 1 shall speak presently, is quoted from Bahar himself, who 
does not say that it was actually 8 miskals, but was about, or probably ( ghaliban ) 8 
miskals. 

In Wilson’s Glossary of Indian Terms, the miskal is equal to 63J grains troy, which 
would make the diamond weigh 608 grains or (taking 4 grains = 1 carat ) 127 carats. 

The native historians fix the weight differently. Ferishta makes 8 miskals equal to 
224 ratis ; and the translator of Babar’s memoirs, to 320 ratis : but the weight of the 
rati also differs.* The miskal also is sometimes estimated at 72 grains : this would make 
the diamond 576 grains, equal 144 carats. 

This story of the diamond being given by Ibrahim’s mother is not countenanced 
by Bahar himself, who (p. 308 of the translation ) relates as follows : — 

‘ The family of Bikramajit and the head of his clan, were at the moment in Agra, 

* [ Bikramajit, not the earlier celebrity of that name, hut the Baja of Gwalior, was at Agra 

* holding the city for Sultan Ibrahim]. Upon Humayun’sf arrival they attempted to escape, 

* but were stopped by the parties stationed to watch their movements, and were brought in 

* prisoners. Humayun would not permit them to be plundered, and of their own free will 

* they presented to him a peshkash, consisting of a quantity of jewels and precious stones, 

* amongst which was one famous diamond, which had been acquired by Sultan Ala-ud-din. 
‘ It is so valuable that a judge of diamonds valued it as half the daily expenses J of the 

* whole world ; it is about 8 miskals in weight. On my arrival Humayiin presented it as 

* a peshkash to me, and I gave it him back as a present.’ 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who visited India about tbe middle of the 17th century, gives 
a different account of the origin of the Koh-i-nur, and if his story is true, that of Babar’s 
cannot be ; nor is it possible that there should have been two diamonds of such extra- 
ordinary size at Delhi at the same time ; for Tavernier, who was allowed to handle and 
weigh all the jewels, would surely have noticed the fact It is of course possible that the 
diamond which Biibar had and gave to Humayun, was not the one which descended to Shah 
Jahan and Aurangzeh. The writer in the Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851 
concludes that Tavernier’s account is not true. There is nothing in the method of cutting the 
Koh-i-nur ( as it was seen in 1851 ) which would lead me to suppose, necessarily, that it is 
the work of an European, nor can there be any objection to the greater antiquity of the 
diamond on the ground of the art of diamond cutting being unknown. It was not known 
in Europe before the end of the 15th century ( or 1486 A. D. ), but it may have been, and 
probably was, known long before that in India. 

Tavernier does not seem to have been aware of the existence of Babar’s account, 
and does not relate any special enquiry as to the origin of the diamond he saw. His 


* Some give it as 1-953 of a grain, others 2i grains. Natives say that one rati equals 8 average sized 
grains of clean husked rice. 

f Babar’s son, who was sent on the expedition. 

X I suspect we should read ‘ income’ instead of ‘ expense.* The copyist wrote 
the ‘ alif ’ was omitted. 


instead of 
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drawing and description do not certainly correspond exactly to the shape and facets of the 
Koh-i-nur as it was in 1851, and there is no reason to suppose that it had been touched 
between the date of the Mogul reign and its possession by the Sikh power. On the other 
hand, if the diamond really had its origin in only the preceding reign, there must have been 
persons at the Court who were well aware of the truth. There is, however, a great improb- 
ability in one particular about the story, and that is, that the rough diamond weighed 
900 ratis, equal to about 787 carats ! The diamond Tavernier saw and weighed was only 
280 carats, so that there must have been 500 carats lost in cutting, which is hardly possible. 

Tavernier’s story is as follows : — 

After mentioning that on 1st November 166.5 he was shown the jewels in Aurangzeb’s 
‘ treasury, he says,* ‘ the first jewel put into any hand was the great diamond, which is a 
‘ round rose diamond, very convex on one side ( fort haute d’un cote ) ; on the under side 
‘ there is a small nick with a little flaw in it.f It is of fine water, and it weighs 319J- 
‘ ratis, equal to 280 carats ( of 4 grains ) : the rati equal to 7-8ths of a carat. When 

* Mirgimala, ( sic. ) who betrayed his master the King of Golconda, presented the stone to 
‘ Shahjahan, it was uncut, and then weighed 900 ratis, equal to 787| carats, and had several 
‘ flaws. Had this stone been in Europe it would have been differently treated, some good 
‘ pieces ( pendants) would have been taken off it, and the stone itself left much larger ; as it 

* is, it has been quite polished away. It was Le Sieur Hortensio Borgis, a Venetian, who 

* cut it. and who was poorly recompensed for his pains. They reproached him with having 
‘ spoiled the stone, saying that he could have left it much larger. Instead of paying him for 
‘ his work, they made him pay 6,000 rupees, and would have taken more if he had anything 

* more for them to take. If Hortensio knew his work better, he could have taken some good 
‘ pieces off without doing wrong to the King, and without having had so much work to 
‘ polish it, but he was not a very skilful diamond cutter.’ 

Whether this account of the origin be accepted or Babar’s, there can be no doubt 
that this diamond came from the Golconda mines. Tavernier expressly says that it came 
from a mine which he calls Gaui J (or Coulour, in Persian) which is sevenmarches east from 
Golconda. This is the Gani Partiala visited by Dr. Voysey in 1823 ; and the early history of 
the stone in Babar’s memoirs points to the Dekkan as its origin. Now these mines of 
Golconda were known to yield larger diamonds than any of the others of Eaolconda and 
Visaptir. 

It is commonly said that this diamond used to adorn the ‘ peacock throne.’ 
This, however, was certainly not the case in Aurangzeb’s time. Tavernier (p. 241) gives a 
minute description of this splendidly jewelled couch, but the great diamond is not described 
as being in it. One large diamond is described, but that weighed 80 or 90 carats only, and 
does not correspond in size to the Koh-i-nur. 

In Chapter XXII there is a further description and a plate of this large diamond : 
it IS represented as cut in uniform facets, and there is an irregularity in the shape at one 
side, he says ; — 


• Voyage dea Indes ( Paris, 1676, vol., 11., p. 249.) 
+ See foot note to page 198 post. 
t The word gam or kair, means mine. 
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“ Ce diamant appartient an Grand Mogol lequel me fit I’honneur de me le faire 
“ montrer avec tons ses autres joyaux. On voit la forme ou il est demeurl etant taille, et 
“ m’ayant este permis de le peser, j’ay trouve qu’il pese 319| ratis qui font 279 ^ de 
“ nos carats. Estant brut it pesoit comma j’ay dit ailleurs 907 ratis qui font 793 ^ de 
“ nos carats. Cette pierre est de la meme forme comme si Ton avoit coupe im euf par la 
“ milieu.” * 

Tavernier also mentions that the rati used in weighing diamonds at Golconda and 
Visapur, is J less than the European carat of 4 grains. 

The writer of the Note in the 1851 Catalogue, before quoted, questions Tavernier’s 
measurement of the weight, as, if a rati is equal as he says to 7-8ths of a carat, it should 
equal about 3| grains, which no rati ever does; the maximum being 2 ^ and the 
average received weight 1‘9 grains. If weighed by the higher scale it gives 700 grains 
or 175 carats, which is very near the actual weight of the Koh-i-nur, viz. 186 carats. 

The diamond remained in the hands of the Mogul sovereigns down to King 
Eoshan Ahtar Muhamad Shah (who ascended the throne in 1720) at the time when Nadir 
Shah invaded the Empire of Eindustan. Nadir Shah, after the battle of Karnal entered 
Delhi in March 1739 A. D. He seized the entire treasury of Delhi, including the peacock 
throne and the great diamond, which he called Koh-i-mir or “mountain of light” : this is 
the origin of the name by which the diamond has since been known. There is no reason to 
suppose any truth in the story which represents Nadir Shah as changing turbans with 
Muhamad Shah, and taking the diamond along with the turban. Nadir Shah took the 
Koh-i-nfir with him, but nine years after his return to Persia he was murdered by his 
nephew Ali Kuli Khan. Soon, however, the country fell into a state of anarchy, and 
Ahmad Shah Durani, who had been a yasawal or chief porter in Nfidir Shah’s service, 
became King at Kandahar and Kabul, A. H. H6l. The Kingdom of Persia, however, did 
not immediately pass into the possession of the Durani. Karim Khan Zind reigned seven 
years after Nddir Shah, and possessed the diamond ; his brothers Jafir Khan and Lutf Ali 
Khan succeeded, and had the diamond also. Lutf Ali was eventually defeated by Agha 
Muhamad Khan Kajar, and fled for his life. During his flight he fell in with 90 Seistam 
troopers, to whom he shewed the diamond, which was then worn as a bazuband or armlet 
for the upper arm ; the diamond he offered to them as the price of his safety. With 
characteristic treachery the Seistam's took the diamond, deserted Lutf Ali after hamstring- 
ing his only horse, and made their way with the precious jewel to Kandahar. In this 
city they attempted to sell it, but Ahmad Shah Durani having heard of this, sent for the 
men and seized the diamond. Ahmad Shah died A H. 1184, and was succeeded by his son 
Taimur Shah, who, after a reign of 23 years, was succeeded by his son Zaman Shah. Zam^ 
Shah was defeated and deposed by his brother Mahmud Shah. 

Zaman Shah when defeated at Ghazni, fled towards the Khaibar, and took refuge in 
the fort Ashik ( sic in Nurdin’s papers ), In the wails of the fort Zamau Shah hid the 
Koh-i-nur along with some other valuables. Shah Shuja, a younger brother of Zamto Shah, 
did not allow his brother Mahmud to reap the fruits of his victory, but, having gained over 
a considerable body of troops, established himself on the throne. To him Zaman Shah 
. 

* This is very like the real stone, wHch is quit flat below and is nearly oval, except a slice cut off OM 
Bid9 i viewed endwise, and from the end opposite the gash or slice, it is quite like Xaverni^’s plate. 
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revealed the hiding place of the Koh-i-nur, and it was dug out and given over to Shah 
Shuja Shah Shuja was however unable to hold the throne against Mahmud Shah, but 
was defeated and forced to take refuge at Kawalpindi, carrying the precious diamond with 
him. 

While there, the Governor of Kashmir sent to assure him of fidelity, and invited him. 
to Kashmir. Shah Shuja believing him, moved to Hassan Abdal, and thence to Attock. 
Meanwhile, Mahmud Shah, Shah Shuja’s successful rival, sent though his Wazir, Fatih 
Khan, overtures for the friendship of Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 

The Kashmir Governor ( Ata Muhamad Khan ) no sooner heard of this, tba.n ha 
sent renewed solicitations to Shah Shuja to come to Kashmir. Shah ShujS did' so, but 
first despatched his wife Wafa Eegam to Lahore, carrying the diamond with her. 
Shah Shuja, as is well known, immediately on reaching Kashmir, was treacherously seized 
and imprisoned. 

Waffi Begam was well received by the Maharaja, and suitably lodged and enter- 
tained at Lahore. So soon as the news of the Shah’s fate reached her, she sent to the 
Maharaja, begging his assistance in procuring his liberation, and offering the Koh-i-nur as 
a reward for the service. 

Meanwhile Wazir Fatih Khan ( Mahmud Shah’s Wazir ) had made still further 
interest with the Maharaja, and induced him to aid in the Wazir’s design of invading Kash- 
mir. Ranjit Singh advanced as far as the RohtSs fort ( Jhelam ), and instructed a number 
of his Chiefs and Rajas to assist Wazir Fatih Khan in his expedition against Kashmir, 
but secretly ordered them to secure, at all hazards, the liberation of Shah ShujS. 

The Maharaja returned to Lahore and immediately acquainted the Begam with 
the measures taken for the Shah’s release, demanding the promised diamond as his reward ; 
the Begam prudently, however, declined giving it up till she saw her husband with her 
own eyes. Maharaja Ranjit Singh was obliged to be contented, and made arrangements for 
conveying the news of the success of the Kashmir expedition so soon as the event would 
occur. 

The Kashmir expedition succeeded, Ata Muhamad Khan, the Governor, in great dis- 
tress released Shah Shuja, and placed him on the throne of Kashmir. Wazir Khan and 
the Sikh army were, however, completely successful. 

It is needless for my present purpose to detail the intrigues which followed the 
success ; how Ata Muhamad Khan made overtures to the Sikh conquerors, and how 
Fatih Khan was afraid, in consequence. Shah Shuja, afraid to trust either Ata Muhamad 
or Fatih Khan, adhered to the Sikh Diwan Mohukm Chand, who, according to his in- 
structions, set out from Lahore, taking Shah Shuja with him. 

On reaching the capital the Sikh Chiefs left Shah ShujS at Shahdara, and reported 
the events of the expedition to the Maharaja. Next morning Shah Shuja, accompanied by 
Pnnce Kharak Singh, entered Lahore with royal pomp, and was lodged in the “ Mub4rik 
haweli.” 

The Maharaja now made several efforts to get possession of the diamond : on one 
occasion it is even said that one of the Maharaja’s Sirdars kicked the Shah. In Nuf-u-din’s 
papers, some extracts from Sohan Lai’s history of Ihe Maharaja are given, from which 
I gather the following particulars ■ 
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Bhaya Earn Singh and others were sent to solicit the delivery of the diamond. 
They pressed him exceedingly, but he made pretences to avoid giving it up. He 
was therefore put under a strict guard, and “ every day served to add to the severity 
of his confinement.” Shah ShujS sent a deputation to the Maharaja saying, that the 
diamond was mortgaged for 6 crores of rupees due at Kabul, but the Maharaja was not 
satisfied. At last it was agreed that the Mahajara should pay three lacs of rupees in 
cash, and grant a jagir of the annual value of 50,000 rupees. On receipt of the Maharaja’s 
promise, Shah ShujA said he would deliver the diamond within fifty days. 

“ On the 29th Jamadi-ul-awal, (Ist June A. D. 1813,) Fakir Azfz-ud-din, Bhai 
‘‘ Gurbaksh Singh, and Jamadar Khush.al Singh, went to Shah Shuja and demanded the 
“ diamond. The Shah replied that Maharaja Eanjit Singh should come for it himself. 
“ The Maharaja on hearing this, cheerfully mounted his horse, and accompanied by troops 
“ on the right and left, and taking with him a sum of 1,000 rupees in cash, went to Shah 
“ Shuj&’s haweli. The Shah received him with respect and bended the knee to him. 
“ The Maharaja then sat down * * # * The Shah produced the diamond 

“ and gave it to the Maharaja, who signed an agreement to secure the Shah from further 
“ molestation.” Presents were then exchanged, and the Maharaja returned to the Fort. 

In Nur-ud-din’s papers a number of statements are given of various persons who 
were questioned as to whether the three lacs agreed to be paid were ever granted. It seems 
quite clear that, although from time to time sums of money were presented to the Shah 
the agreement alluded to was never fulfilled. 

As to the weight of this diamond, I already stated that the KhulasSt-uI-tawfirikh, 
speaking of the diamond in Babar’s time’s says, the weight was 8 miskals=14!4 carats. When 
obtained by Eanjit Singh, “ wise examiners ” of the time gave its weight as 42'mashas = 
336 ratis = 735 grains = 183| carats, which is close to its exact weight. 

The diamond was set in gold, and worn as a bSznband or armlet, and is stiH 
remembered at Bahore by the name of the bazuband diamond. It was in the state in which 
it was exhibited in 1851, 186 carats in weight and worth .£270, 768: it has since been 
re-cut. 

No one in this country had an adequate idea of the value of this stone. It is 
commonly said that Eanjit Singh on being asked the value said it was “ ikbSl,’ or the 
power which could conquer the state which possessed it ; but what the Maharaja really 
said, more humorously, was, that the price was ‘ shoes ’ — i. e., he who could give his enemy a 
beating ( shoe beating is the oriental sign of defeat ) and take it from him. The meaning 
is, however, the same. 

Fakir Nur-ud-din writes as follows, about what he heard Wafa Begam say on this 

subject 

A few months after the diamond in question came into the possession of the Maharaja, 

I was called back from Jalandhur to Lahore, and deputed by the Maharaja to Wafa 
“ Begam, to find out what opinion she had of its value. By order of this Highness I 
“ visited Wafa Begam, and begged her to inform me what she had heard or knew to be its 
" value- Wafa Begam, in reply, said that its value could not be described in one way, but 
“ in several ways. According to what she had heard from her ancestors, its value is equal 
“ to a heap of precious stones and gold mohrs filling a space marked by five stones, each 
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“ thrown on four sides and upwards by a strong young man. Some have said this even to 
be an inadequate value ; others have said that its value is equal to half of the daily income 
of the whole world. And the real price by which it has passed from one hand to another, is 
presentation of a weak to a powerful party, which price brought it in the possession of 
Saduzai family, and at last into the hands of the Maharaja. 

The subsequent history of the diamond is too well known to need repetition. It was 
ceded to the British in 1849, taken by the Marquis of Dalhousie, Governor General, 
to Bombay in 1850, and entrusted to Lieutenant Colonel Mackeson, C. B , and Captain 
Eamsay, who sailed with it to Europe, reaching Portsmouth on 30th June 1850. They 
handed it over to the Board of Directors East India Company, and, on the 3rd July 1850, 
it was delivered to Her Majesty. It has since been re-cut in a completely round form, 
losing considerably in weight, but gaining vastly in beauty and brilliancy. It can be worn 
either in a bracelet or in a necklace ; there are two pendants mounted with it. 
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ARTICLES OE VERTIT. 

All that can he' done in this class is to give a list of the more remarkable specimens 
that have come to notice. 

Lahore. 

Powder-horn, made of polished shells of some large species of Turbo ; the mouth 
being closed with copper gilt covering. 

There was one from Amritsar in the 1864 Exhibition [No. 10100], 

[ 8772 ]. — Horse trappings of gold repousse work on velvet. ( value Es. 2,900 ) 
belonging to Eaja Harbans Singh of Lahore. 

[8774]. — Necklace of gold and coral for horses, ( value Es. 370). Another of 
large white glass beads. Another of jade beads. Another made of gold coins ( ashrafies ) 
strung on silk cord. Another of large beads of cut rock crystal. 

[8778], — Small cups of rock crystal. These are brought from Yarkand, &c., and 
are much admired in the houses of the wealthy. 

[8780], — A cup of green serpentine. This is called “ zahr mohra,” because, if 
poison is poured into it, the stone is supposed to crack, and so “ reveal the poison ” 

[ 8781 ]. — A Jade cup, inlaid with precious stones. 

[ ]. — A large onyx stone cut into the shape of a frog ( Kabul ) in the Lahore 

Museum. 

[8784]. — Various sword handles of jade, amulets and charms of the same, inlaid 
and set with stones. 

[ 8800 ]. — A fly-flap, yak’s tad, in gold and jewelled handle ( Eaja Harbans Sing, 
Lahore ). 

[ 8803 ]. — Series of agate knife handles. This stone is brought from Cambay. 

[ ]. — A jade cup. These jade articles are all brought from Yarkand, and are 

sot made in the Punjab. 

[ 8809 ].— Ornament for the point of a scabbard, set with rubies. Another of jade. 

[ 8810 ]. — Figure of a tiger carved in agate. 

[ 8811 ] . — Beads of clouded amber. 

[ 8813 ]. — Vases of dark green jade ( loot from China ). 

[10123]. — A hooka vase of carved marble. 

[ ]. — A marble book-stand — two plates of carved marble, crossed like the letter 

X; the Koran is rested on this in a mosque at prayer time (it is called “rihl ” ). 

Amritsar. 

[10087], — A crystal bowl, value Es. 160. 

[10090], — An onyx cup, value Es 100 ( or agate, “ sang ghauri”). 

Also a series of pen holders, little dishes and salt-ceUars, of agate and serpentine 
( zahr mohra ). 

Pattaua. 

[10264, &c.]. — A boat carved out of white Jaipur marble. A pen-case ditto, ditto. 
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MANUFACTUEES IN WOOD, USEFUL AND OENAMENTAL. 

Division I. — Furniture. 

„ II. — Carved and Inlaid Work. 

Furniture is so little used by natives, that this class is a small and uninteresting 
oae. A rich man's house is often well furnished with carpets, hangings, low cushioned 
divans, and “ masnads,” but ornamental furniture is unknown save to those few who have 
adopted the European style. Tables, often inlaid, or with legs covered with silver plate, 
and arm chairs, are alone in use, and low wooden stools for sitting on. 

The number of natives who are skilled in wood carving is however considerable. 
The form of articles produced by them is rarely good and never beautiful ; it is only 
in surface design that they seem to excel. 

All the furniture that was really good in the Exhibition of 1864, was made by car- 
penters who had taken patterns from European articles, and brought their own skill in 
design and carved tracery to bear on the work. 

The following articles may be mentioned as shewing the more curious articles of 
furniture ; — 

[ 9571 ]. — An arm chair, entirely made of white marble ; the back and sides being 
perforated and carved. A similar one was sent from Lahore ( Sirdar Bhaowajj Sino, 
exhibitor, ) Amritsar. 

[ 9578 ] —An arm chair entirely covered with plates of ivory and mother-o’pearl 
(nimru), Nawab Jahangir Khan, Lahore. 

[ 9581 ]. — Tun WuO<l table inlaid with ivory. 

[ 9581 ]. — A watch case ornamented with gilt brass. This is a copy of the ‘ Louis 
Quatorze’ style. 

[ 9707 ] — A chair painted and gilt, “ kiri-kalamdSni ( See Lacquered Ware ), 
Kashmir. 

[ 9708 ]. — A round table in painted wood. The design of this being of the shawl 
pattern, was really beautiful, and the coloring chaste and subdued. The cost of such a 
table is 81 Rupees. 

The following specimens are all of European fashion : — 

[9570]. — Round table, the top inlaid with 50 different kinds of Punjab wood, 
e stem and base representing reeds on a lake, with swans sU2>porting the table, carved in 
white wood, and with water lilies. The plate shews this elegant piece of work, executed 
t)y native carpenters under directions of Mr. J. Gordon, c. k. - 

[9568]. — A drawing-room chair, elaborately carved (Sirdar BhagwSn Singh ). 
This shews how delicately natives can carve ; the material is tali or shisham wood. 
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Simla. 

[ 9554 &c., ]. — Book cases, chiffoniers, small tables, arm chairs, conches, &c. 

Simla is celebrated for its carved ware. Several carpenters may be seen in the 
bazar at work. The patterns are supplied them, and the imitation is excellent. The 
woods most used are walnut, and a beautiful zebra wood known as *• kakkar” ( Pistacia ). 
The work is cheap enough : a pair of teapoys cost Es. 20 ; a book-stand for the table Ks. 3 ; 
a flower-stand Es. 20 ; a couch ( the wood work ) Es, 25, 

JXLaNDHXB, 

[ 9565 ]. — A side-board or chiffonier carved in shisham wood. This elaborate earr- 
ing is figured in the annexed plate. 

Otheb Distbicts. 

In Shahpfir, a remote and rather wild district. Major Davies, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, got some native carpenters to make excellent furniture. At Lahore, in the 
Eailway Workshops, with the aid of good tools and effective superintendence, almost any 
article of joiner’s work, plain and fancy, can be produced. The Eaja of Kapurthila sent to 
the Exhibition a table with a marble top, and a carved arm chair, very well finished and 
polished. Th« last itsm is not often well done ; as a rule native workmen are contented 
to varnish with copal instead of actually polishing. 

I should not close this class without alluding to the “ Gujrat Chair." This is an 
instance of how an article of manufacture can be introduced and localized within narrow 
limits and then rendered permanent. Some years ago a Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat, 
named Capper, interested himself in manufactures. Mrs. Capper gave some carpenters a 
pattern of a folding easy chair. It was at once imitated in tun wood, and has a loose 
hanging cushion of leather. I have already alluded to the leather.* These chairs are 
made only at Gujrat, and have obtained a Pimjab celebrity : they axe called by the natives 
Gujrat or “ Capperina’ Chairs.” 


• See page 123. 
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DIVISION II. 

CAEVED AND INLAID WOEK. 

It is hardly worth while to make a separate class of the carved and inlaid work. 
I have already described under the last head the skill many natives possess in the art of 
carving j but for want of suitable objects, almost the only articles on which the art is 
exercised are pen-cases, boxes, cups, and legs of the universally used charpoy or flat bedstead. 

The following specimens may be mentioned : — 

Delhi. 

[ 9192 Carved sandal wood box, the sides bound with silver, and set with oval 
“ Delhi miniatures ” ( of which hereafter ). These sell, according to size and number of 
paintings, from Es. 250 to Es. 25 each. 


Ahbalx. 

[ 9207 ]. — Carved spoons and forks, for salad &c. 

This work seems to have been learnt from Sahdranpiir, not far off, where beautiful 
carved work of the soft white wood of the Wrightea is executed. 

There are a variety of similar carvings from Ludhiana. 

Hushtaepue. 

[ 9279 &c. ]. — Boxes of dark shisham wood, inlaid with a flower pattern in ivory. 

Aubitsab. 

[ 9339 ].— Walking sticks of olive wood, and of the “Eauns" ( Cotoneaster} 
carved. A favorite sort of carving is on a short stick, carried, I believe, by Bairfigi fakirs, 
and consisting in inscriptions carved in relief in Ourmnkhi, Bindi, and Persian characters. 

[ ASIA ].— A carved vase for a huka, of wood. 

Gujeanwala. 

A model in carved wood of an elaborately carved verandah of arches and pillars, 
in an ancient baradari. This piece of work may be seen in the Ijahore Central Museum, 
It is a faithful representation of a very elegant and interesting specimen of domestic 
architectural wood carving. 


Jbelau. 

I may note from this district neatly turned and polished cups of shisham wood, 
and a similar series from Shahpur. 

The Jury Eeports on “Furniture” and “Wood Carving,” prepared for the 
Exhibition Committee of 1861, may conveniently be printed as an Appendix to this Class. 
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JUEY EEPOET ON PUENITUEE AND WOOD CAEVINO. 

Furniture, in the common acceptation of the word, is unknown to Orientals. The 
articles requisite to the inside of a house differ in little beyohd the material of which 
they are made, in the halls of an Indian prince and the hut of a peasant. Each must have 
his charpoy, hut one will have it of silver, wliile the other will have it of wood- 
As in their ordinary dress and food, so in their domestic comforts, all classes are more 
or less equal. Tables are as superfluous to them as knives and forks ; chairs are used 
on occasions of ceremony rather than for comfortable repose, and are chiefly looked upon 
as a species of social thermometer by which a man’s position may be at once determined. 
Only persons of quality ait on chairs at a visit ; dependents and inferiorshave to sit on the 
ground. The idea of household comfort is but faint in the native mind, but it is 
increasing with their advance in civilization. In no country is comfort so well understood 
as in England. Continental habits in this respect have decidedly an oriental tendency. 
Dncarpeted floors, uncurtained windows, uncovered tables, and uncomfortable bed 
rooms, are the characteristics of ordinary French and German houses. On s[)ecial occa- 
sions they make a display which English houses seldom pretend to ; but seen in the garb 
of every day life, the solid qualities of an English home come out to the best advantage. 
The difference is not in any one thing, but hi the whole tone of the furniture and 
fittings. This love of solid comfort, as opposed to cold display, is gaining ground rapidly 
among our fellow-subjects in the east, as if by sympathy. In the Presidency towns rich 
natives display their wealth rather in an extravagant indulgence in European luxuries, 
than in the barbaric pageants of former days. One of tlie most magnificent chandeliers 
ever made is now under preparation for the Nizam of Hyderabad ; and nearer the locale of 
the Exhibition may be see a suite of rooms in an Indian palace that make the spectator 
forget he is in the East. 

The result of all this is that in calling for an exhibition of furniture, even in the 
Punjab, it is needless to look for articles invented by natives and intended for purely 
native use. The designs will be European, and the articles will be such as Europeans 
are likely to approve of. That this has been the case, the contents of the Fiumiture Court in 
this Exhibition will show. The specimens exhibited are few in number, and with one or 
two exceptions, commonplace both in design and execution. In this, as in so many 
other departments, it is evident that much more could have been done had more time 
been allowed, and had the objects of the Exhil>ition been better understood. As it is, 
there is sufiicient in the articles exhibited to show what cciii be done in the province. 
’IVoods of all kinds exist in abundance ; skill can be commanded to almost any extent. 
It needs only a steady demand to bring out the real capabilities of manufacturers in 
this respect. 

A circumstance that operates strongly against the manufacture of gobd and 
valuable furniture is the migra.tory character of the European population, from whom 
encouragement for the manufacture is chiefly to bejooked for at present. A family seldom 
lives in one station for more than two or three years at the most ; hence economy and 
durability are the points kept in view in furnishing a house, rather than elegance and cost- 
Imess. It will be long before this depressing influence will cease to operate, but there are 
symptoihs of its decline ^discernible even now. The style of furniture of a mofussil 
house is very difi'ereut now from wha'u it was ten or twenty years ago. On the other hand, 
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there are circumstances which will always tell strongly in ftiTor of an indigenous manufacture 
of furniture. One of these is, the serious expense of getting any other ; another is the 
unsuitability of finely polished or veneered European furniture for such a climate as this : 
it cannot last any time. The defects are in the material as often as in the style of work. 
The desiderata in furniture for Anglo-Indians are that the wood be suited to the climate, 
that it be left as much as possible in its natural state without the unpleasant adjuncts of 
sticky varnish, cracking veneer, or jagged brass binding ; that it be portable and light, 
so as not to incommode a traveller ; that it be elegant in shape, and calculated for coolness 
both Is appearance and practice, and that it be moderately cheap. These (qualities are 
rarely found together in Indian furniture. One of the objects of the Exhibition is to 
ascertain what improvement can be made in this respect and how. There is perhaps 
scarcely a house in the Punjab that contains a complete set of furniture, that is, a series 
of articles all of the same wood and in the same style. Houses are furnished piece- 
meal, one article being the production of one man, another of another, living in far distant 
ages : moat of the articles have a history of their own full of interest if they could but 
unfold it. These anomalies are the result of stern necessity, and not of choice. A few 
years may see them vanish. 

To the European eye there is nothing in the Furniture Court equal to the chiffonier 
made in the 89tli Regimental Workshop, for finish and solidity ; the joining is excellent, 
the polish and the exact fit of the shelves and doors are all that can be desired. Native 
made furniture always seems unfinished ; the artificer seems to tire of his work as it 
approaches completion. The superiority of the work of European soldiers over that of 
natives is very noticeable. The inlaid table from Amritsar, however, shows that under 
European superintendence native workmen can attain a high degree of success. 

The districts contributing furniture are Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Amritsar, 
Lahore, Goojrat, Shahpore, Mooltan, Gugaira, Kuppurthula, and Kashmir. The 
following Regiments also sent contributions : — Her Maje.sty’s 89th, Her Majesty’s 93rd 
Highlanders, Her Majesty’s 101st Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The following articles were specially noticed : — 

[ 9570 ], — Around drawing room table, the top inlaid with 64 different Punjab 
woods ; and with an elegantly carved and ornamented pedestal. Both in design and work- 
manship it leaves nothing to be desired, while it derives additional value from its exhibiting 
at a glance the resources of the provmce in woods suitable for furniture. 

[ 9764 ], — A chiffonier exhibited by .Sergeant Ord, 89th Foot, made in the Regi- 
mental Workshop. It has been already noticed above. 

[ 9679 ]. — A carved side board from Shahpiir. The carving is rather coarse, 
but it is effective, particularly at a little distance. 

[ 9680 ]. — A round table from Shahpur, not very ornamental, but serviceable and 

solid. 

[ 9554 — 64 ]. — Ten pieces of furniture from Simla. They are all in the same style, 
or nearly so. They are chiefly of ‘ kakkar ’ wood. The carviifg is clear and effective, 
and the shape of all the articles good. They form a V 3 ry elegant set, and are creditable 
to the manufacturer. 
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[ 9675 ], — An iron easy chair from the G-ujratjail. It consists of a piece of fine 
durri stretched on a light iron frame. It moves easily and is well balanced. 

[ 9578 ]. — An arm chair made of ivory and mother o’pearl, exhibited by Nawab 
Jahangeer Khan The shape is not elegant, but the construction is curious. The blend* 
ing of the two materials gives it a very silvery appearance. 

[ 9579 ], — An armchair carved in marble, exhibited by M. Ter Arratoon. A 
beautiful piece of work, in thorough oriental style. 

[ 9768 — 71 ]. — A wire chair, a stool, flower stands, Ac., from the Regimental Work* 
shop of the 101st Regiment. These are the only specimens of this elegant and useful 
kind of work in the Exhibition, and are very creditable to the makers. The flower 
stands would ornament a verandah, and the wire seats would prove very convenient in 
a garden. This species of work might be largely developed in the Punjab, and would 
prove most suitable. 

[ 9779 ]. — An ice box— Rifle Brigade. This is very well constructed in zinc and 

wood. 

[ 9784 ]. — Easy chair, 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, very solid and comfortable { 
■wood well cut and polished, well stuffed and mounted on castors. 

Wood cabvino. 

The specimens in this department are very few in number, and are not generally of 
high merit. This cannot be for want of good woods to carve in, as these are known 
to exist in abundance. The native idea appears to be to have their small ornaments and 
figures cut in ivory or stone, or moulded in precious metal. They like a little rough 
carving in wood over a doorway or on a balustrade, but they do not seem to care so 
much for that minute artistic carving which pleases the European eye. An exception 
must be made in favor of the hill districts, where wood carving is practiced to a 
considerable extent, as well as stone sculpture. This taste is, in them, much more 
advanced than their social and intellectual condition in other respects would lead us to 
suppose. 

After all, fancy carving in wood is not an art that is ever likely to meet with much 
encouragement, except, in as far as it can be made subservient to utility in connection ■with 
furniture or architecture. 

In this, as in all other arts practised by the natives of India, it is surprising what 
creditable results they arrive at with the use of the coarsest and simplest of implements. 
The idea of subdivision of labor, even in turning out small articles in large quantities, 
would never enter into a native’s mind. He would commence, carry on, and finish, ^each 
one himself, not leaving a single one of the various processes to be performed by another. 
Tlie hill carving, in particular, is executed ■with the rudest of tools, and must occupy the 
patient artist many a weary day. The remuneration would be incommenserate ■with 
the labor expended, in any country but this. 

Some of the best carving in the exhibition was'the work of other provinces, 
^e^style of carving displayed in the massive black furniture of Bombay its occasional 
imitations in the Punjab, is characteristic of a different department of the art altogether, 
and one which is calculated to play a much more important part in the man'ufactures of 
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the country, and the social comforts of its inhabitants, whether native or alien. It must 
be admitted, however, that the chief excellence of the Bombay specimens, sent to the Piuijab 
Exhibition by way of comparison, is in their color and boldness of design. As far as 
workmanship is concerned we do not see what is to prevent the artificers of Simla from 
equalling their brethren in Bombay. Tlie chief want about the specimens of Punjab 
carved furniture, is a want of finish. The last touches are left undone, and the result 
is an appearance of incompleteness, which is fatal. 

“ Districts . — The districts which contributed specimens of wood carving, are Delhi 
Kurnal, tJmballa, Loodiana, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpore, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Simla, and Shahpore. This list includes some of the districts tmder Class 
XV, because wood carving can scarcely be separated from furniture where the articles are 
of an ornamental character. It includes also districts which contributed specimens of 
simple wood turning, not sufficient!}' ornate to be styled carving, and yet not capable of 
being classed under lacquered turnery. 

“ Kinds . — The kinds of articles exhibited are sandal wood boxes, boxes of other 
kinds of wood, some of them on the Bomb.iy pattern, charpoy legs, walking sticks with 
fancy heads, ornamental spoons and forks, spices and fruits in wood, paper knives, paper 
weights, combs, card cases, cups, carved furniture, and a few miscellaneous things. 

“ Articles noticed . — A caiwed chair — No. 9568 of Class XV — exhibited by Sirdar 
Bhagwan Sing, made by Karm Sing of Amritsar. This is one of the most striking 
objects on entering the Furniture Court. It is evidently not intended for use, and cer- 
tainly not calculated to ensure comfort, but for elegance of form and excellence of 
execution, the Jury consider it a most creditable specimen of Punjab workmanship. All 
the lines are in flowing curves ; the feet consist of the claws or paws of some animal, 
probably unknown to naturalists, proceo-ling out of the mouths of many teethed 
dragons: rather a grotesque combination, but pardonable for its very extravagance. The 
sides and back are adorned with similar fancies. White bone, or ivory studs are inter- 
spersed with the carving, and the wliole is surmounted with the Royal Anus, evidenth- 
showing that the chair is of recent nrodiiction. We believe it was specially made for 
the Exhibition. The carving in some p>laces may be considered rude, and only saved from 
condemnation by a liberal coating of varnish ; but the same delicate work is not expected in 
an article of this kind that we look for in a jewel casket or an imitation offruit and leaves. 

“ [ 9570 ]. — A drawing-room table ; the top inlaid with 6-1 different Punjab woods, 
exhibited by Mr. J. Gordon, Executive Engineer of Amritsar. This table is mentioned here 
on account of the beautiful carving on the pedestal. The base consists of a mimic jiond 
formed of mirrors, on which rest a few water-lilies carved in white wood, and two swans of 
similar wood, stretching their necks up the pedestal, which is surrounded by carved rushes 
rising out of the pond lielow. The whole effect is excellent. As an artistic work, there 
is nothing in any department of the Exhibition to excel it. 

“ [ 9192-98 Delhi Boxes, exhibited by Ismail Khan. Tliese were nodced in 
the Pine Art section on account of the ivory paintings ’on them, but the carving is deserv- 
ing of notice here. 
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[ 9206 ]. — Spoons and forks exliibited by tbe Local Exhibition Committee of 
Umballa. These are very cleanly carved in good wood, and are remarkable for their 
delicate finish. 

[ 9211 ]. — Cardamoms of wood — Umballa. 

[ No. ]. — Similar ones from Lahore and Amritsar. These imitations are most 
deceptive in their semblance of nature. 

[ 9554 — 64 ]. — Ten pieces of carved furniture from Simla, exhibited by Lieutenant 
Colonel Lawrence, particularly two flower-stands, which are beautifully carved, with 
double serpentine stem, and leaves round the top. 

[ No. ] — A “ chowri ” made of sandal wood, also one of ivory — Puttiala. The 
patience with which each separate hair or fibre of the fly-flap has been separately cut is 
astonishing.” 
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• • DIVISION III, 

TURNED AND LACQUERED WARE. 

There are two prominent kinds of work which deserve separate mention : one is tlie 
*Kar-l-kliarat’ or turned and lacquered ware, known to Europeans by the name of Pak- 
patan work ; the other, the turned work of Dera Ismail Khan, 

The kharat work consists of turned wood boxes, cups and toys, the outer face of 
which is prettily colored with a coating of mottled lacquer. 

The best work in the Punjab is done in the Montgomery district ( late Gugaira ) 
at a place called Pakpatan ; but the art is by no means confined to this place. I have 
specimens from Delhi, Amritsar, Lahore, ( both the city and the sub-divisions of Sliarakpiir 
and Kasur,) Shahptir and the Derajat. Of the Derajat work I shall give a separate notice 

The lacquered work has a fine polish and generally a marbled or mottled ap- 
pearance, often in two or three colors, and the article finished with a flowered border, 
which latter is done by a species of handiwork different from the rest, and certainly affording 
a good instance of the delicacy of native handling. 

In describing the work of Pdkpatan, I may be excused for introducing the account 
given of this remarkable town in the Settlement Report ; — 

“ The census gives Pakpatan five thousand ( 5,000 ) inhabitants, a number which 
the appearance of the town would cause a stranger at first sight to believe to be under 
estimated. The conspicuous situation of this town, on an elevated mound which overlooks 
the plain for many miles, creates, at first sight, a very favorable impression, which a 
nearer acquaintance however soon dispels. The streets are narrow and steep, the houses 
are badly constructed, and the place is especially noted for its sanctity and filth. The 
latter requires no further remark here, but, from its peculiar construction, this town is 
not likely to be improved by any sanitary measures, unless at a vast expense. Its sanctity 
is renowned throughout the Mahomedan part of Asia. It contains the tomb of the celebra- 
ted saint and martyr. Baba Purreed, who converted a great part of the southern Punjab to 
Mahomedanism, and whose miracles entitle him to a most distinguislied place among the 
“ pirs ” of that religion. The fair held near his shrine, which is still kept in good repair by 
his descendants, attracts annually between fifty and sixty thousand pilgrims. The miracu- 
lous wooden chapatti, dates, &c,, which the worthy saint is lelated to have tied to his 
stomach when he felt hungry, and which composed his solo nourishment for thirty 
years, are still preserved for the reverence and worship of the faithful. The most remark- 
able part of the proceedings at this fair is however the passage through the “ Gate of 
Paradise,” a narrow opening in a wall, abqjit five feet by two and a half, through which 
the pilgrims force their passage during the afternoon and night of the fifth of the 
Mohurrum. Every devotee who contrives to get through the gate at the pirescrilied time 
is assured of a free entrance into paradise hereafter. The crowd is therefore iinnqense, 
and the pressure so great that two or three layers of men packed tloselj over each other 
generally attempt the passage at the same time, and serious accidents, notwithstanding 
every precaution taken by the Police, are not rinfirequent.” 
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The process of making the lacquered were may now he described ; — 

The turner’s apparatus is very simple : he has first a strong wooden frame made 
fast to the ground and furnished with two uprights, between which the block of wood on 
■which he is to operate revolves. One upright is fixed, and furnished on the inner side 
with an iron spike which forms one point of suspension ; the other upright is capable of 
adjustment at a quarter or less distance, according to the size of the work — it slides along 
the under bar of the frame, and is fixed by a peg in one of a series of holes in the bar. 
"When adjusted to the required distance, a piece of hard wood, generally sliisham or box, is 
supported by the iron spike in the fixed upright, and a rather long iron pin run through a 
hole in the second, and thus tlie block is freely suspended on points between the two 
uprights. The iron pin is prolonged beyond the support, and is turned by a bow. The bow 
is fitted with a leather cord, which, being once twisted round the projecting end of the pin, 
is worked backward and forwards saw-like, thus communicating a rotatory motion. The 
turner sits on the ground, gains a fine purchase by putting his foot against the frame work, 
and moulds the article with chisels. The machine is kept going by a small apprentice, 
who saws away with the bow, and is supposed to learn the art meanwhile. 

So soon as the article has attained the required shape, it is ready to be lacquered. 

The coloring matter consists of thick short sticks ( batti ), of a composition of 
lac, resin, coloring matter, and, it is said, with a certain admixture of sulphur and bees wax. 

Mineral colors are mostly used. The yellow is made with orpiment ; green with 
arsenite of copper ; red -with red lead or vermillion ; blue with imitation “ lajward ” 
( see Volume I, siib voce ) or Prussian blue ( ‘ wilaiti nfl ’ ). But a pretty transparent 
crimson is produced with the red of the lac insect ; and black with lamp bUck. When 
about to apply the sticks of lacquer color, the wooden article duly smoothed 
and clean, is set on the turner’s frame and made to rotate. If the color to be produced 
is an uniform surface of lac color, the lac-stick is pressed rather hard against the wood 
and the color comes off, as the heat produced by the friction is sufiicieut to soften the lac 
and detach a portion. When enough color has been applied, the article looks dull and 
streaky, but a piece of bamboo is taken and a fine edge put on it with a chisel ; this is 
skilfully rubbed over the surface of the article till the color has evenly spread, and by 
skilful manipulation a polish begins to show on the surface, which is enhanced by a gentler 
application of bamboo edges, and finally completed -with oil and a rag. To produce the 
mottled appearance so much admired, the sticks of color are selected of a rather harder 
composition, and less easily softened by heat. The article to be colored is set revolving, and 
the workman, holding the color stick against it very lightly, allows a point here and a point 
there of color to attach itself ; the wood soon appears to be sprinkled over with colored dust. 

The workman takes another color, and repeats the process, moving the stick up 
and docvn along the revolving block, when by his skilful manupjulation the second color 
adhere.s at points which the first color has left blank ; sometimes a third color is 
touched in in the same manner. When enough color is on the surface, the different 
points of colors are rul.ibed together and combined into a mottled or marbled appearance 
by ri.bbing, as before descril>ed, with a bamboo edge, and finishing with a rag and oil. 
The prettiest mottle is that of crii-son and black, crimson and white, and blue and black. 
Around the rim of a box or lip of a cup, a border is often put on, with a flower pattern on 
it, which is done in a different way. 
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The article is again set spinning on the frame, and color applied where the desired 
border is to come, in a uniform band, and well rubbed in and smoothed with the bamboo ; 
a coating of red is always given first, over the red, a coating of green is applied till the 
red disappears, and over the green, black. 

The flower pattern is produced by hand with a small sharp chisel ; so delicately 
does the workman adjust the force and depth of his cut, that he will, for the flower, let 
us say, make it appear red by cutting away the black and green coats and exposing the 
red layer, for the leaves he will scratch down to the green one, and for a white line he 
will cut down to the wood. A mistake seems never to be made in this work ; a slip of the 
tool would of course spoil the whole. 

The turned work from the Derajat (Dera Ismail Khan), differs from that of 
Pakpatan. The variety of articles made is much less : the favorite article is a round 
box with a domed lid. The mottled surface is not given ; but three coats of color, red, 
green and black are applied as just described, and the pattern entirely produced by the 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury and tin-foil, 
and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further ornamented by carved ivory 
knobs, &c. 

It will not be interesting to give a list of specimens. At Pakpatan all kinds of 
cigar boxes, glove boxes, vases and trays, croquet mallets and balls, children s toys, &c., 
are made, and a list of them would be useless. 

I conclude the class with a descriptive list of the turner’s tools : — 

( 1 ) . ‘ Nan.’ A large, heavy, narrow bladed chisel, for the first operation of rough 

clearing the wood. 

( 2 ). ‘ Nihau.’— A broad chisel, rather heavy, with long wooden handle, for neat 

cutting, also called Mathna. 

( 3 They rest then- tools on an iron bar ‘ addi ’, placed close below the revolving 

block of wood, and press the edge of the tool against the wood, moving it from side to side. 

^ 4 ) _< Burakf.’— A pointed chisel to cut out screw, grooves, &c. 

( 5 ChiTna. — A heavy iron bar, terminating in a flat blade at either end, only 

the point of which is sharpened edgewise. Grooves can be cut, and a. cylinder separated 
into pieces by this. 

( 6 ).— ‘ Eachi,’ and ‘ Eoda ’ — A bar worked into a blade at either end. 

The ‘ rachi,’ blade being shape as (a) \ 

and ‘ Eoda,’ thus (h) [ 

( 7 ).— ‘ Sathra’ ‘ Sathri. ’— Narrow edged chisels of sizes. 

( 8 ). — ‘ Bankiya ’ — for cleaning out the inside of vessels intended to be turned 
hollow. It is like a hooked bar, the edge of the hook being flat and sharp 

( 9 ). — ' Tesha’ — Adze. 

( 10 ). — Eangata — the polishing stick. * 

( 11 j.--Varma of sizes— This is the universal tool for boring holes. 

He has also saws and files, which need no description. 




CLA.SS XIVI. 

IVORY CARVING. 


The places where ivory carving is done are numerous, hut the only respectable 
work comes from Delhi and Amritsar. I exclude Patyala, because I understand that a 
workman there, who far excelled every one else in the Punjab, is dead, and I am not 
informed that the manufacture is sufficiently established to find him a worthy successor, 
A few articles are made in Ambala, Ludhiana, and Lahore, 

The best work, even of the Patyala artist, is far inferior to Chinese work. 

The ivory with which these carving are executed is obtained from the tusks of wild 
elephants. The natives say that the tusks of domesticated elephants yields only a brittle and 
inferior ivory, liable to crack on exposure to air. I quote the remark, but am unable to 
produce the result of any practical test applied to judge of its correctness. But my 
informant further asserts, that the cause of the brittleness of the tusk of the domesticated 
animal is the salt that is given him with his food. 

The tusks of tame elephants are, however, far from valueless, and I am told the 
Native Princes — Gwalior, Jaipur, &e.,— dispose of ivory obtained in this way. The Maharajah 
of PatyAla is said to have store houses of ivory, wlrich he does not sell, but makes into ivory 
bracelets, (churls) and distributes them on the occasion of weddings. The ivory sold at 
Delhi varies is price from Es. 3 to 12 per seer. The Tarai in Oude, to the south-west 
of Naipdl, called by natives “ Khajli ban,” appears to yield a large supply of ivory. The 
inhabitants collect the tusks of dead elephants and dispose of them. My informant 
mentions a place called “ Ganj belerl,” in Bareilly, as a local mai-ket. 

The manufacture is dependant on the skill and patience of the workman ; the carv- 
ing is wholly done by the aid of the rudest files, chisels, knives, and steel styles. The 
workman often holds the bit of ivory firmly between his toes as he sits on the ground, 
and carves it with his hand. 


The Delhi specimens are various boxes, crochet needles with tiny figures carved 
on the handles ; minute toys representing men and animals are among the best, 

A workman, Panah of Ludiana, seems to produce a variety of work for the 
Ludhiana city. 

One of the commonest form of work in ivory, is the manufacture of colored ivory 
bracelets, slender rings, worn by women on the arm in dozens. The bracelet maker is 
called ‘ Churgar,’ and his tools are the following ; — 

1.— ‘Eachi’ — A pointed chisel. — {a) (a) ^ (h) 

2- ' Chima ’ — A pointed ditto, but with fine point. — (b) 

These blades are generally ground at either end of 
the same iron : there is no wooden handle. 

■3. — ‘ Eoda ’ — A thick flat iron ground to a flat edge shaped thus (c) 
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4 Kharat ’—The usual turner’s frame. The workman mounts a bit of ivory 
on the turner’s frame, and works it till it is in a smooth cylinder, then he divides 
the hollow cylinder into the number of circles required for bracelets by a pointed 
tool which cuts into the ivory and separates 
the circles while revolving — this tool is called 
‘ singhari ’ and is shaped thus : 

The cutting points being at either end. 




In order to color the rings, they are mounted on a wooden cylinder called ‘ kdlbut,’ 
which is set turning by the lathe wheel. The rings are colored with lac to a deep 
crimson, and polished with a ‘ rangata ’ or polishing stick of date tree wood ( khajur ). 


The following extract from the Jury Keporton Ivory to the Exhibition Committee 
of 1864, notices the best specimens of work exhibited. They should great delicacy of 
style, and patience in handling. Few people would like to sit down to cut a lly-flap out 
of a bar of ivory, each hair having to be produced by a separate cut of the fine saw . 


“ The articles included in this Class ai*e more ornamental in their character, 
than useful. The actual number of articles exhibited in this department is great, as 
may be seen from the Catalogue, when the series extends from No. 9192 to 9549, but 
they do not make a great show, or occupy a large space, being for the most part of 
small size. 


“ The East has long been famed for its ivory manufactures. From the very earliest 
times of which we have any record, India has not only had a sufficiency of ivory for its 
own requirements, but a large surplus for exportation. It is not improbable that 
cargoes of ivory from the west of India, with the gold of Ophir, were carried 
in ships of Tarshish to decorate the palace and temple of Solomon. From 
the presence of this valuable material in such abundance, and the luxurious tastes 
of the Princes and nobles who successively surrounded themselves with all that skill 
could produce and wealth command, it is natural that India should produce the 
most cunning workers in ivory. This has been to a certain extent the case, but 
the skill attained in the art has been chiefly confined to certain localities, such 
as the neighbourhood of Moorshedabad in Bengal, and has not been co-extensive 
with the distribution of the material. Ivory cai'ving, as distinguished from mere turning, 
is, from its very nature, an art that will always be most extensively practised in Oriental 
countries, where the people have plenty of leisure, require very little for their support, and 
have unlimited patience. The agency of machinery can never be largely introduced into 
such an occupation, and there is therefore little fear of Western competition. The 
monopoly of the manufacture will long Up between India and China. If the demand for 
ivory ornaments has declined in India itself, which probably it has done with the decline 
of Eastern power, it has largely increased in the most opulent countries in Europe. There 
is therefore every reason to encourage the art among the manufactures of this country^and 
to direct it into such lines as will ensure success. The tendency oi Orientals is to keep 
for ever to the same beaten traclj. Originality of design Vill only be the result of j)ressure 
from without, Skill ia laanipuUiljoa csist.s, it hits ccly to be utilized by the suggestion 
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of new fields of labor. Our ideas of ivory work, as well as of almost all the beautiful arts 
practised by the natives of this country, are formed from the travelling pedlars who bring 
round their wares for sale. We have little information regarding the process of the 
manufacture, the numbers of artificers engaged in it, or where they are to be found. We 
know that from father to son for many generations such arts as ivory carving are handed 
down, but it is with the utmost difiiculty that we can find a carver when we want one. 
This difficulty must have been noticed in almost every department of the Exhibition. The 
only way to remove it, is to encourage something like a commercial spirit among manufac- 
turers, to teach them the value of their trades, and to point out gradually the best means 
of making themselves and their manufactures, known throughout the country and abroad. 
Many an Indian art is languishing for want of some stimulus of this kind. 

“ A glance at the collection of ivoi-y articles in the Exhibition shows that the contri- 
butors have not sent their best specimens.* If the Punjab can produce nothing better 
than what this collection contains, the art is at a low ebb ; but there is reason to believe 
that the manufacturers have not done themselves justice, and that when the objects of an 
Exhibition of this kind are more generally understood, and encouragement is held out, 
a much better display will be made. 

“ Among a collection of ivory articles of all kinds, may be noticed an elegant and 
delicately cut bouquet-holder. It catches the eye at once by its superioi'ity to the rest of 
the things, but it is somewhat disappointing to find it marked “ China,” though apparently 
exhibited by an Amritsar gentleman. There is nothing either in the quality of the ivory, 
or the skill of the manufacturers, to prevent the natives of India equalling those of China 
in this department, but the Exhibition contains no proof of their present ability to do so. 

“ The districts from which ivory manufactures have been received for exhibition are 
Sirsa, Umballa, Loodiana, Simla, Jullundhur, Kangra, Hooshyarpur, Amritsar, Lahore, 
Goojranwala, Shahpore ( 'f ) Dera Ghazee Khan, and Patyala. Those which contribute 
most largely, are Lahore, Amritsar, Loodiana and Patyala. The kinds of articles exhibited 
are numerous, but may be included under the general heading of boxes, paper knives, 
chessmen, figures of men and animals, muffineers, combs, bracelets, rings, walking sticks, 
and dagger handles, and a few miscellaneous articles incapable of classification. 

'• The most noteworthy articles are the following : — 

A camel with two riders, from Loodianah, No. 922, exhibitor Panah. It is neatly 
cut, and in good proportion. There is no great ornamentation about it but it is a fiiir 
specimen of work. 

[ 9383 ]. — A camel similar to the above, Lahore, exhibited by Khuda Baksh. 

A collection of ornamental combs and paper knives from Amritsar, included under 

No. 7812, exhibited by Devi Sahai and Chamba Mall. 

r 9381 An elephant, Khuda Baksh, Lahore. 

“ 9623 — A native bullock carriage. 


* I am incUneil rather to doubt this I do not think that better work, as a class, could ha'y been 
produced. Individual workmen could, when urged and encouraged, do better work, but ivory carving »• • 
trade is at a low ebb iu the Punjab — B. P, 



GROUP OF IVORY CARVING 




[ 9524 ]. — A boat with rowers, contriliuted by the Maharajah of Patyala. 
These and the following are the best sjtecimens of Punjab ivory carving in the Exhibition. 

Two daggers with ivory handles and scabbards. These are very handsome, and 
exhibit an application of the art not very common. 

Charuris from Patyala, with carved handles — and thin strips of ivory forming the 

brush. 

[ 935G ].^ — A small pen box, caiwed, with a minute pad-lock cut in ivory— Khuda 
Baksh, Lahore.” 
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CLj^SS xvii. 

PAPIER MACHE AND PAINTED ■VTARE. 


Tliis is a class -wliicli is constituted solely for tlie benefit of Kashmir : the work 
known as kar-i-kalamdaiii is quite peculiar to that country. 

The work is by no means always of papier mache, indeed it is the method of glazing 
and ornamentuig the surface, rather than the nature of the material that is to be looked 
to. 

The work goes by the name of kar-i-kalamdam, or “ pen case work,” because usually 
applied to the ornamentation of pen cases, and small boxes ; but since an European demand 
has arisen, tea-caddies glove-boxes, paper cases, and vases, have been made at Srinagar to 
order, and even articles of furniture ornamented by this art. It is also called ‘ kar-i-muna- 
kash ’ or ‘ painted- ware.’ 

The work is done on articles either of smooth wood, or jiapier mache prepared by 
pulping coarse native paper, and moulding the softened material to the required shape. 
The article is covered with a coating of white paint, on the surface of which a delicate 
pattern in colors, chiefly crimson, green, and blue, is drawn with a fine brush; flowers, and 
the curved designs seen upon shawls, are most commonly produced. A very pretty 
pattern is also done by painting with gold paint a spreading series of minute branches 
and leaves on a white ground, — a border of brighter coloring is added : sometimes figures 
of men and animals are introduced. When the painting is done, the surface is varnished 
over with a varnish made by boiling the clearest copal ( sundras ) in pure turpentine. I 
do not thiuk boiling in oil, (which is the ordinary carriage varnish) would yield a 
clear enough varnish. The varnish has to be perfectly transparent, or it would spoil 
the appearance of the painting. I am not sure that mastic varnish is not used : 
fMmtagi Bnmt) mastic is abundantly brought from Kabul. Referring to the material “ papier 
mache,” the only other specimens I saw in the Exhibition of 1S6I, were some cups and bowls 
rudely silvered with mercury and tin-foil, sent from the Sitpur parganah of the Muzaf- 
fargarh District. 

The following extract from the Jury Report of 1864, will be read with, interest : — 

“ Papier mache is, as the name expresses, “ mashed paper”. It is surprising to see 
the beautiful forms into which this material can be wrought. The art of working it in 
its more ornamental phases has only become general in Europe within the last 20 or 30 
years, but it has probably been known from a very early period. There are various * 
modes of preparing the pulp, but the general principle is to reduce strips of coarse paper 
by boiling or soaking to a kind of paste, which is then stiffened with gum or some other 
glutinous substance. In this form it can be worked or moulded into any shape, and 
when the required outline is attained, the surface is hardened and glazed with lac, or 
some similar substance, and sometimes lamp black, and colored according to the intended 
design. Sometimes another process is adopted : sheets of coarse paper, saturated with 
flour end gum, are lai(Lupon each other on a metal mould to the required thickness, 


* This does not refer to the native manufacture. — B. P. 
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tills is (Irieit in a liot room, the surface is glazed with lac and lamp black, and the 
ornamentation is proceeded with. A surface of this kind is impervious to moisture, and 
even to heat. The chief difference between the two processes is, that in one the paper is 
reduced to a paste, and in the other it is fastened together in layers ; sometimes the two 
are combined. The black varnish so common in Europe does not seem to be used in 
India. In Europe, tlie introduction of mother o’pcarl imparts great brilliancy to the 
work. This does not appear to be done in India, or at least it is not to be seen in the 
specimens exhibited ; nor is it usual to blacken the material, wliieb process gives such a 
suitable ground for ornameutation in Em-opean work. The art in India is chiefly applied 
to small articles, such as pen oases, salvers, cigar cases, and the like. The successful artificer 
in this department is more dependent on the excellence of his outer coloring and varnish, 
than on the quality of the p.ipcr pulp. Color and design come greatly into play, but the 
specimens in the pre.scat E.xliibition show very little variety ; nor does the work last long, 
for by keeping the varnish darkens, and the colors lose all their brilliancv, as may be seen 
in the specimens of old Kashmir work exhibited from the Lahore District. The work is 
peculiar to Kashmir. 

“ There would be a great demand at home for fancy articles of this description, not 
that they can equal European papier mache, but merely on account of their being Indian, 
and indeed quite different in appearance and style of ornament from European papier- 
mache. The fact that the native demand for them is properly understood, seems to be 
fully proved by the number of “ kalamdans ” exhibited ; they are always likely to sell. 
Other articles also are nia le, which are equally suitable for European ' and native use, 
such as trays, salvers, caskets, chess-boards, ornamental cups, and the like. 

“ The following articles here noted by the Jury : — 

[ 970S ]. — A lacquered table contributed by the Maharajah of Kashmir. It 
exceeds two feet in diameter. The wliolo surf.me is colored richly in flower work which 
predominates. The varnish used is very trausp.arent, and gi\ es a fine smooth stirface. 
The effect is very pleasing, but uu fortunately the top has become waiqied, whicb seriou.sly 
detracts from its beauty, and will probably never bo remedied. Tliis defect is probably 
caused by the thiiiuess of the wood. Had the top been made of a thicker piece, the table 
would have formed au elegant drawing-room ornament. 

[ 9707 ]. — A lacquered chair from Kashmir. In the same style as the table, but 
much inferior. 

[ 9726 — 9727 ]. — Cups and saucers, Kashmir. These are very highly wrought. 
They seem to be in the Chinese style, and have a very soft appearance. The coloring is 
excellent.” 
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CLJk-SS X-VIII. 

PORCELAIX AND POTTEllY. 

DIVISION I.-GLAZED POTTERY- 

It iloes not appear that the natives of the Punjab ever pi-ac-tised yt-nerally the art 
of glazing pottery for domestic use. A few samples here and there indicate the existence 
of the art in a rude form, and the greatest progress has been made in the manufactories 
attached to tlie larger jails, where special efforts have been made to improve the 
color and the nature of the glaze. But the art of glazing and using encaustic colors 
has existed from an early date, and lias, strange to say, in the fm-m in which was 
practised with success, almost entirely perished. The form I allude to, is that of the 
glazed encaustic tiles, or glazed flower worh comjioscd of inlaid pieces of encaustic work, 
used to ornament mosques, tombs, and public building. 

The Wazir Khan Masjid in the City of Lahore, built A. H., 1044, in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, is covered all over with encaustic work. The Shiilimar gardens * have 
various buildings similarly ornamented : these latter have tlie ]>attenis inlaid like mosaic 
work, each piece being separately colored and glazed, and afterwards fitted together with 
cement. 

The whole vicinity of Lahore abounds with ruins ornamented with glazed work } 
so in the Districts of Multan and Muzaffargarh are nnmerons tombs, some of them of 
great age, ornamented with glazed tiles. The Shams Tabrez, in the Multan Port, is a 
notable example. 

This art is not actually lost. Tlie ExhiI>itiou of 1864 contained specimens of the 
modern glazed tiles executed at Multau, and there was one specimen of a rather elaborate 
pattern executed by a workman resilient at Jalandhar. 

A workman at Sealkot also furnished large tiles glazed of a deep blue color for the 
churches in that Station.f Glazed pfittery is made at a few jdacos ; I have seen it at 
Multan and in the Peshawur B.izaar. In the Rawalpindi, Sealkot and Lahore Jails, 
glazed pottery is made, and in the latter jail especially ; the work, though not equal to 
European, is remarkable good. The art was introduced by a native. 

A small pamphlet has been published at the Central Jail, Lahore, from which 
I derive some particulars as to the method of producing glazed colors. The pamphlet 
should be procured by any one who wishes to carry the processes into practice, for, 
in spite of the author’s lame style, and faulty phraseology — a combination of high 
Persian wonls with very oixlinary Urdu phrases — it contains a good deal of useful 
matter. Two substances are of cardinal importance in the process one is kauch, a 
vitreous glaze; the other is a oaleine or oxide of lead. As regards kanch, the specimen sent 
one is a i>ale clear bluish ghuis, like English bottle ghiss in lumps. There is Angi-ezi kdnchi 
and native or The former is made of “ sang-i~snfe<l ” and pure alkali ; the dest 


* Made in tlie time of Shah Jahiin. 

t S«o the note on tliis snlgect in the Jury Report appended. 
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kind IS made either out of rch or alkali earth with sand, i. e., a natural efflorescent alkali 
and fine siliceous sand ; or with ground stone and jiotash, or with stone, borax and 

on nri ' 


To make kanch on the English plan: take “ sang-i-safod,” (aquartzose rock- 
obtained in the form of rolled pebbles from tlie lied of streams near the hills ) 25 jiarts, 
pure soda six parts ; purified borax ( soMija telia ) three parts ; salaiiioiiiac, ( imMsaAir ) 
one part. Each ingredient is finely powdered and sifted, and mixed with a little water, 
and made up into white balls of the size of an orange. These are burnt in a furnace, 
till they become rod hot ; they are allowed to cool, and again ground up and sifted. 
The material is again put into the furnace till it melts ; when thoroughly melted 
one-fourth seer of fine, clean, picked saltpetre ( shorn hnlml ) is stirred in. A foam' 
appears on the surface, which is removed with a skimmer, and set aside for use. It is the 
“ kacli-lun ” of the druggist. 

A glass making material is however to be obtained ready ground in powder from 
England, and requires only burning and melting as above. The native k.'mch is less 
clear and transparent, and has a dirty green tinge. In making kanch a small quantity 
of oxide of manganese may be added (a iipmi ); but too great fire must not be iqipliod 
for, if the manganese gets too highly o.vidized, it will color the mass pink or lilac • at 
a low degree of oxidization it parts with a portion of its oxygen, which facilitates 'the 
destruction of carbonaceous impurities, and also destroys the green color, by imparting 
more oxygen to the iron, which causes the color. The desi kiinch is made by grinding the 
ingredients already named, sifting, burning, and treating as just described. The pro- 
portions are as follows : — 

( 1 ).— Sang-i-safed or ‘ sang-i-surkh nagori ’, a siliceous grit, used for mill stones 
and sajji, equal parts. 

(2 ). — Sang-i-safed, 4 parts ; sohaga,, three quarts. 

( 3 ). — Siliceous sand, and saj ji equal parts. 

Two maunds of dry wood will fire a furnace to produce 10 seer of kanch • 
Eikar or Karir ( Capparis ) wood is preferred, cut into small pieces. 


The next important articles are the calcines, or oxides of lead. There are “ sikka 
safed,” the basis of white and of most of the blues, greens and greys; “ Sikka zard ” the 
basis ofyellows &c.; “ Sikka sharbati,” a pale reddish oxide ( litharge ) ; and “sikka lid,” 
a red oxide. Sikka safed is made by putting two parts of lead and reducing by tin. The 
furnace used is a closed one, and consists of an bemisjiherical open crucible, resting on a 
base or pedestal of clay, and surrounded by fire, with a conical covering of some dried 
bricks ; holes are made to enable the workman to introduce his iron skimmer and 
stirrers. 


The lead being melted in the cruffible, one part of tin is gradually added in 
little bits ; vapour rises, and a white powder forms on the surfai'e, which is raked on 
one side and lifted out into a vessel jilaced for the purpose ; the melting material is 
constantly stirred. This goes on till the whole is reduced. Care must be takeii^ that 
no particles of uucalciued metal remained : this preparation will be sjiokcn of hereafter as 
sikka safed. Six seers of lead and three seers of tin can be reduced in hot weather in one 
day in winter in two days. The furnace to produce this quantity requires two luauuds of 
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Jhand wood f Proso2ns,J dry and in large billets ; tlie fire must be steady, neitber very 
fierce uor very slack. “ Sikka zard ” is made by exactly tlie same process of redticing one 
seer of lead with only one-fourtb part of tin or one half the quantity used in the last, 
“ Sikka sluirbatti ” is made by reducing one seer of lead with four cdiittaks of zinc 
instead of tin. This is, I presume, a vellow oxide or litharge of lead, which is partly 
oxidized above the yellow stage, and approaching the iniiiinm or I'ed oxide stage. Sikka 
lal is the metal oxidized till red, and made I)y calcining one seer of lead with fonr chittaks 
of zinc. The above materials form the basis of all the glazes. The color and the glaze is 
ajiplied together. 

White glaze is made with — ■ 

One ])art “ sikka safed,” 

One part kiinoh, 

well ground and sifted and mixed, put into the kanch furnace and stirred with a ladle. 
When melted, borax, in proportion of two chittaks to the seer is added. While this is 
being done the fire must be slack. If the mixture gets a little blackish, add a small quan- 
tity of saltpetre. When all is ready, the material is taken out and thrown into cold water, 
this splits it into fragments, which are collected for use in the manner to be presently des- 
cribed. 

A white glaze used at Mnltau gives a better and more opaque white than the 

above. 

Take sang-i-safed two parts, kanch one part, and grind together ; a little borax 
improves it. It is mixed with inaw.i, the gluten of wheat in solution, and applied to 
the vessel ; over it again a coating of finely ground glass powder is spread. Tliis glaze 
is not so often used, as it is lialde to crack and come off. 

This white glaze, if mixed with certain other ingredients, will give the tints shown 
in the following table. The glaze is mixed with the required coloring matter, and both 
are ground together to an impalpable powder ready for application to the vessel. 

I should add that the “ reta” or zaffre, spoken of in the table and elsewhere, is a 
powder consisting of the idack oxide (ore of cohalt) which has been roasted in a furnace 
and powdered, mixed with a little powdered flint and siliceous sand. The cobalt ore is 
found in Central and Southern India, and has been known for hundreds of y^ears past. The 
ealciulng of the ore drives otf the sulphur, arsenic, ifcc., which it contains, and cunipletos 
the oxidization of the cobalt, which is important : I expect some of the zaffre is imported 
from Europe. It sells in the bazaar at 4 rupees per seer. In the ]>amphlet I am referring 
to, it is said to come from “ Kiiaua Jhanjhuua.” 
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Color. 

Weight of 
the white 
glaze used. 

Material to bo mixed in order 
to produce the required 
color. 

Weight. 

E E M A E K S. 

1. Firozii — turqxioiablue, 

1 seer, 

1 

“ Ohliil tnmba,” thin flakes 





of oxitlized or oalcined 





metallic copper, 

1 cliittak. 


2. Kasm — pink or lilac, 

Ditto, 

Anjani — oxide of manganese, 

1 do. 


3. Sosni — violet, 

Ditto, 

Do., do., mixed with 

li do. 

! These are merely shades 



reta or zaffre, 


1 of the same tints. 

4. Uda — purple or piico, 

Ditto, 

Anjani, 

2 do. 1 

j 

5. Khaki — ash grey, ... 

Ditto, 

Beta — Anjani, ... ... 

U do. 


6. Nila— deep blue, ... j 

Ditto, 

; Zaffro or Beta, 

4 do. 

S 

1 

7. Asmani — sky blue,... 

Ditto, 

* Ditto, 

11 do. 

! 1 

j f Ditto Ditto. 

8. Halka-abI — very pale 




[f 

blue. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

1 do. 

Ij 

9. Firozi-abi— palePrus- 

Ditto, 

Chhil tumba as above, ... 

1-2 1th of 


sian blue tone, 


1 

a seer. 

j Thisisapale shade of No. 1. 


Auotlier method of preparing the dark blue glaze for use by itself. 


The ingredients 


are — 


Flint powdered, 

... ... 4 parts. 

Borax, 

24 

do. 

Bal Sikka, **• 

12 

do. 

Sang-i-safed, 

7 

do. 

Sajji, 

5 

do. 

Zinc, 

5 

do. 

Zaffre, 

5 

do.* 

burnt together in the kancli furnace as before. T 


white ground, they are able to produce patterns, flowers &e., on it, in lilue and other colors. 
For turquois blue calcined copjier is used ; for purple, manganese ; zalfre for blue : the blue 
zafFre and “ chhil tainba ” require to bo burnt before use. “ Lolni chun ” ( iron filings ), 
when prepared as hereafter described, gives a yellow. The colors are ajiplied with a paint 
brush, after being very finely ground up with gum and water. To jiroiluce green flowers, 
they mix “ Kahi lal ” ( bi-chromate of potasli ) one tolah, with a little “ .sikka safed," ami 
dissolving them in a seer of clear water, filtered through imglazod pajier, the powder that 
IS collected in the filter is used and gives a green mark. Or.ango color patterns are done 
with surma Cblack antimony ); and blue with sulphate of copper (yitya.) ' 


, * This is said to be “ the English method and various other colors are given at pages 38 —39 

o the pamphlet, which I have not quoted. 
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Just as tlie wliito glaze is made to be the basis of a set of colors, in a similar 
manner a yellow glaze is formed, of which the “ sikka zard” is the basis, and this forms 
the foundation of a series of tints. 

Tlie yellow glaze is made of ; — “ Sikka zard ” 1 seer. 

“ Sang safed ” or mill-stone, or burnt and powdered flint, 4 chittaeks. 

These are fused in the furnace, and when melted, some borax ( 1 chittak to the seer ) 
is added. 

The tints produced are ; — 


Color. 

1 Proportion of yellow 
i glaze. 

Material added. | 

tVeight. 

1 

Zamrudi, deep greeii) ... 

: 1 seer, 

Calcined copper, 
chhil tamba, 

3 

chittacka* 

Sabz— full green, ... 

1 Do., 

Ditto, 

1 

ditto. 

Ketuki — bright green, 

1 Do., 

Bitto, ,,, 

n 

ditto. 

Dhani — pale green ( color of shoots of young 
rice, dhan, ) 

1 Do. 

Ditto,' 

1 

i 128 

ditto. 


Another green is produced by burning one seer of copper filings with ‘ nlmak shor ’ 
(sulphate of soda). The dull red or ‘sharbati’ color is made in Eawal Pindi by mixing 
one seer of sharbati sikka, one seer of sang-i-safed, or powdered burnt flint, and melting 
them together as before with “ soh.'iga.” In Lahore and elsewhere a similar effect is 
produced by simply applying a transparent glaze of two chittaks of borax and half a seer 
of kiineh, which shows through it the natural red of the pottery. 

The dark copiier color producing a burnished metallic lustre is made as follows * 

“ Loha chun,” or fine iron filings, are calcined in a crucible in a fire made of “ upla, ” 

( cow dung cakes ) which give a slow smouldering fire. They are calcined with a little salt, 
and when cold are ground fine in a pestle ; the burning and pounding is repeated four • 
times, when the iron is completely reduced. ^ 

To one seer of borax, 4 chittaks of the prepared Iron are added, and the whole is 
stirred up with the gluten used in applying the color, and is pUt on to the vessel prepared , 
to receive it. ■ 

“ Liikhi,” the glossy deep brown generally seen on jugs and teapots, is made hy , 
a similar mixture, but substituting l-16th of a seer of a manganese ( anjani) for the iron. , 

“ Kakrezi ” a blackish green or olive "olor, is produced by — ? 

Kiineh, ... ... ... ... 1 seer. j 

Prepared iron ( as above ), ... 1 chittack. ; 

, Calcined copper ( Chhil tamba ), ... 1 chittack. 

Tlie color having been prepared and reduced to a fine powder, it has to be applied . 
with a brush to the surface of the unbaked pottery. The vessels to receive it m’ls* 
therefore be carefully smoothed over, and cleaned with a bit of wet rag. Inasmuch as tb* ^ 
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pottery clay is red when burnt, there is fear of the more delicate colors being injured; 
accordingly they first prepare the surface of the vessel, after cleaning and smoothing it as 
just described, with an ‘ astar ’ or coating painted on, of kharya-mitti, a soft soapy-feeling 
whitish clay, brought vid Multan from the Derajat and elsewhere. 

The kharya-mitti is prepared as follows ; — One seer of it is finely ground for two 
‘pahars’with two tolas of the ‘bhimbri’ gum. {Acacia modeata), ‘ chSl ’ * gum 
( Conocarpus ) two tolas ; this is worked up with half a seer of water, then four seers more 
water are added. The whole mixture is strained through a cloth ; t'le residue is ground 
up again with more gum till all passes through. The whole being left to stand, a fine pre- 
cipitate is deposited, the clear liquor is drawn off. Two chitaks of borax, and two of finely 
powdered glass are mixed in, and the preparation is ready to be applied. With this mixture 
also they tip the points of the supports which hold the vessels in the baking furnance. 

The vessel being so coated, the color glaze to be applied is mixed with one seer 
of “ mawa,” a liquid glutinous substance made with ‘ nishasta,’ the gluten obtained by 
washing wheat flower and collecting the subsidence. 

The ‘ nishSsta ’ is ground with the color and a little water, for j of an hour, then 
again with more water till the required consistence of a paint is obtained, and the mixture 
can be applied to the vessels. The vessels being carefully dried are placed in the furnace. 
The furnace is shewn in the plate. It consists of an outer bee-hived shaped dome or 
covering, perforated with ventilators ; and an inner hollow cylinder, underneath which is 
a furnace fitted with four flues, one passing up each side of the cylinder. The bottom of 
the cylinder is grated, and on the grating, which has a circular area of size according 
to the structure of the kiln, the vessels are placed. Each is sepai-ately supported on small 
stands (sipfii), being tripods of burnt clay, having three points on which the vessel 
rests ; these are tipped with the ‘ astar,’ because otherwise they would stick to the glazed 
surface when it melted, and require to be detached by force, leaving little holes on the 
surface of the vessels. The ‘ sipais,’ require to be made fresh for each changing of 
the kiln. 

The kiln is fired with “ ber ” ( Zizyphus ) or “ kikar ” wood, cut in small pieces ; 
these give very little smoke, which of course is- a desideratum. Five maunds of wood 
supply a furnace of the size given in the plate. After five hours of heating, the fife 
begins to take effect ; after seven the color swells ; after nine, it melts and begins to 
spread, after ten it is transparent and smooth ; the fire is then stopped and raked 
out, and water poured on. 

Every ventilator and hole must now be carefully closed, for draughts of wind 
or dust would ruin the bake. On the third or fourth day, according to season, the 
the kiln will be cold, and the vessels may be taken out. 

The great difficulty with native pottery is the extreme coarseness of the pottery 
clay, which gives a red color, and its liability to crack in the furnace, thus throwing away 
the glazer’s trouble. The clay cannot be worked up very thin. 

The jail potter recognizes the usual three kinds of clay : whitish, red ( or rather 
clay having a cast of red, ) and black (having a grey tinge, — it is not a bhck). He says that 


* Also c^ed kathi gosd« 
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tio good clay can be got at Lahore ; even that from the village Kot Khoja sai ( black ) ig 
no t_ good ; he gets good clay from Gujranwalla and Hushyarpilr. 

The following articles are included in the list of glazed pottery in 1864. 

[ 9826 ]. — Enamelled tiles, prepared under directions of E. Gabstin Esi}., of 
Amritsar. 

[ 9833 ]. — Glazed bricks for flooring (coat 8 annas each) by Kutba of Sealkot. 

[ 9835 A ]. — Cups and saucers, bowls and cream pans, by the same. 

The following were from the Lahore Jail. 

[ 9837 — 9850 ]. — Breakfast service, turquois blue ; Jars — pale lavender color ; 
vases in green glazed pottery ; — Soup tureen and dishes — 10 pieces. 

Jugs in various patterns, embossed with designs ; &c. Plates glazed in burnished 
copper color ; brown teapot ; candle-sticks ; basin and ewer ; cheese cover and dish ; two 
large glazed earthen vases suitable for a garden. 

[ 9854 ]. — Two vessels, one glazed, one unglazed, experimentally made from Kaolin 
obtained at Dalhousie. 

Disintegrated granite rock may be seen in various parts of the Himalayas, 
and some of it would probably be found to yield a fairly tenacious Kaolin. The 
difference lies in the pureness of the color. It frequently happens that a slight 
yellow tinge is acquired in baking ; this is ascribed to the presence of oxide of iron, but 
may be due to some fault in the furnace. During 1869, a bag of an apparently fine and 
white Kaolin was sent for trial from the Agror Valley ( Hazara ), but proved a failure : it 
had no tenacity, and was merely a disintegrated quartz rock. 

[ 9855 ] — Two pieces of pottery in black clay, which have been glazed with the lac 
colors described under the process of wood-turning and lacquered ware. A specimen 
of the same on glass was also sent, the lacquer seems to stand well on the pottery, but 
on glass shows a tendency to crack and peel off. — ( The specimens were from Kasur 
in the Lahore District). 

[ 986/ ]. — Specimens of variegated encaustic tiling (modern) — Jalandhar, exhibited 
by Pandit Manphul. 

[9877 — 9890 ]. — Various glazed vases, basins, articles for table and domestic 
use, mostly plain, green and brown— Rawalpindi Jail. 

[ 9897 — 9903 ]. — Glazed articles for household and table use, Jhelam Jail, and 
Pind Dadan Khan, ( by Meoha Singh and Ganesha Singh of Pind Dadan Khan ). 

[ 9909 ]. — Various glazed bricks, ancient, and modern ; glazed pottery in blue 
and white pattern and in plain colors, Multan, — ( from the Jail and City manufacturers.) 

[ 9948 ]. Encaustic tiles from ancient tombs. — Muzaffargarh. 

[ 9958 &c., ]. The same from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

[ 9966 ]. Glazed cups and basins, white, with a pattern in blue, and other plain 
colors ( Peshawur Bazar ). 

[ 9970 &c., ]. Porcelain cups and teapots — imported Russian manufacture. 

[ ]. Specimens of glazed pottery from the Jalandhar Jail. 

In a memo, on the Delhi Izistrict by Mr. Thornton, there is the following notice of 
indigenous glazed pottery ; — 
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“ A rude kind of pottery, with a red and yellow glaze, is manufactured, but used 
chiefly in making toys and ‘ chillams ’ ( the bowl of the ‘ huka ’ ). Tlie glaze is produced 
by an application of oxide of lead and borax. There is also a rude kind of porcelain, 
known as “ Hindustani chini”, not unlike old Majolica. It is manufactured from hurbura 
( a powder formed of disintegrated felspathic rock ), and covered with a glaze produced 
from powdered glass ( kaneh ) and a quartz powder. A blue color is produced by 
adding the powder known as rang nfla* and brought from Jaipur ; green is obtained 
from copper ; and yellow as above described. This porcelain is not much used, except to 
make the small round ink-pots ( dawat ) for bolding native ink, which are exported in 
considerable numbers.” 


* This is sold in the Bazar in the form of a blackish sand^ and is an oxide of cobalt, the zafTre aboTe 
described. 
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DIVISIO?^ II. 

UNGLAZED POTTERY. 

Tlie only distinctive kinds of unglazed pottery in the Punjab are — 

( 1 ). — Ordinary clay pottery, either red or black when baked, made in all districts, 
in some better than others. 

( 2 ). — The fine pottery work of Rohtak. 

( 3 ). — The pale yellow and grey clay ware of the Derajat ; the texture is gritty 
and very porous, hence the ‘ surahis ’ or water-coolers, are very excellent. 

Under the first head however there is a considerable variety. In some districts 
there are skilful potters, who make bowls of pottery clay almost as thin as stout paper ; 
they being porous, if filled with water, soon render it extremely cool owing to the rapid and 
easy evaporation. Such bowls are made in the Gujranwalla District. In Lahore I have 
seen thin pottery vases made double,- — one vase within the other, and the outer layer 
perforated to show a pattern. 

In some places the pottery is ornamented with an amalgam of mercury in patterns. 
Kangra sent some thin earthen vases, first silvered, and then covered with a coating of 
transparent lac coloring over the silver. 

All pottery of every kind is done with the same rude apparatus. The 
kiimhar or potter has a heavy wheel, made of clay mixed with bits of cotton, wool, or other 
material to bind it. A wooden axis projects from the centre of the under side, and works 
on a pivot of wood let into the ground ; the workman sits with the wheel in front of him. 
In order to communicate a rapid motion to the potter’s wheel, a small nick is made 
on the upper surface, in which the workman impinges a stick, and with a series of jerks 
urges it in spinning. The wheel remains only tolerably level while at its full speed, 
and soons begins to have an irregular eccentric motion, this renders it very difficult 
to mould any vessel perfectly true with such a wheel. The wheel is called “ chak,” and 
the turning stick “danda.” The wooden block on which the axle turns is called “ chopat,” 
In the Upper Punjab a larger and steadier kind of wheel is made by a disc mounted on a 
wooden spindle. On the lower limb of the spindle a second disc, but made of wood, is fixed. 
A hole is now dug, across which two perforated bars are firmly fixed. The spindle or axis 
is held by them, so that the upper disc revolves just above the surface of the hole, and the 
lower one serves as a tread-wheel. The workman sitting on the edge of the hole, 
with his feet inside, turns the wheel by pushing the lower wooden disc with his foot. 
This produces a steady motion ; this wheel is preferred for all large sized vessels. More 
information will be found in the Jury’s Report which is printed further on. 

Whichever wheel is used, a lump of kneaded clay is placed on the centre, and the 
workman moulds it in the usual way, constantly dipping his right hand in water, a bowl of 
which he keeps at his side. When the vessel is formed, he detaches the base of it from the 
wheel by dexterously sliding a tight stretched string across ; this cuts the clay. If it is de- 
sired to make a very large vessel, such as a gharra, the workman uses a sort of short wooden 
mallei called “ tathwa,” to aid his right hand with which the moulding is done; in his 
left hand he bolds another round mallet called ‘kariru,’ which he uses inside the 
vessel as it forms up. Natives do not take any very great pains in preparing the clay. They 
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select material from a place which is known to yield it, and bring it in on donkeys, Ac., in 
bags. When dry, they pound it well, and sift out all the coarse particles, putting the fine 
powder aside. The coarse pieces are thrown into water to soak, and when they are 
dissolved, the liquid clay is mixed with the fine powder already obtained, and the whole 
is trodden and kneaded with the feet. 

In some jails, a masonry tank is built, and the clay well agitated with a large 
quantity of water ; the coarse particles at once fall to the bottom owing to their weight, but 
the water above is thick like pea-soup, this is poured off, and after a while settles, leaving 
a very fine mud deposited, and clear water above-; the clear water being cautiously drained 
off, a fair tenacious pottery clay results. The coarse particles in the first tank are 
worked up with water till they dissolve and form a similar liquid. 

The potter’s clay found in the alluvial plains of the Punjab is of four kinds : white, 
grey, red and black ; or rather is recognized under these names, by each kind having a 
whitish, reddish, or grey cast color. The first is not common ; the Derajat and Multan 
Districts alone have pottery made from it, and under this is included the Dalhousie 
Kaolin, safed matti. A sort of pipe clay is abundant however in the Salt Eange, and at 
Aurangpiir near Delhi ( see vol. I). Titered and grey clays are the common ones; 
they turn red on burning. Eeally black clay is not commonly found, but is so occasion- 
ally ; black clay, when of good color, makes very neat vessels, when burnt it is still black 
but is aided in color by mixing in lamp black. 

The specimens of unglazed pottery may now be described, with such notes to each 
specimen as may appear necessary. 


Bohtak. 

[ 9787 Ac., ]. — A series of vessels executed in well burnt pottery, the surface orna- 
mented with engraved devices and patterns. The articles are of a well tempered material, 
and of a pale reddish brown (haddmi) color; the pottery is finished with a shiny pearl-like 
substance, probably talc ground to an impalpable powder. This is the best pottery 
(unglazed) I have seen from any district. The collection consisted of fancy-shaped water- 
vessels, plates, cups, pipe bowls, covered pots Ac. 

Ludhiana. 

[ 9813 ]. — Series of vases, jugs, Ac., in baked clay. The vessels consisting of rather 
indifferent copies of classical and quasi-classical vases, are made of ordinary burnt clay 
with devices moulded in relief, and are colored with an unbumt smooth coating of dead 
white or pale pink paint (but see Jury Keport post.) 

Eanora. 

[ 9819 ]. — Two small vases of thin unglazed pottery ; the surface has been silvered 
over with an amalgam of tin-foil and mercury. In one instance the silver was covered 
over with transparent purple lac varnish, giving a purple metallic^ lustre ; on the otii«r was 
partly painted with green, shewing green and white (silver) pattern, and varnished over 
■with lac varnish. 
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HtrSHTAEPUB. 

[9822 &c.,] — A large “degcHa” or water cauldron, of very well burnt pottery, 
would hold several gallons. Another specimen, showing successful burning of very large 
vessels in this district, is a huge oval jar, about five feet high and two feet in diameter, used 
for storing grain. 


Amritsab. 

[ 9832 ]. — Besides other ordinary pottery, some of them well bated, there was alarg® 
terra-cotta garden vase, made under the directions of J. Gordon, Esquiee, C. E. 

Lahore. 

A number of toys in pottery were in the collection j and also an excellent series from 
Hushyarpur. They are made by pressing thin clay into hollow moulds, half the figure 
being formed in one, and half in the other mould, the two halves are afterwards joined, 
the figures are burned, and eventually colored by hand. Figures of men, birds, animals 
&c., are thus produced. 

[ 9869 ]. A set of vases of burnt clay, painted with a white ground, and then with 

flowers on the white field, the whole being thickly varnished over with copal varnish. 
This is a very poor and perishable substitute for glazed pottery. 

Gu JEAN WALLA . 

From this district I have received some well burnt drinking cups 
perfectly black clay, very thin and porous ; also some brown clay basins as 
almost, by Haydt, potter, of Guj ran walla. 

Jhelam. 

[ 9982 ], — Some very well polished and burned water goglets, of a bright even red 
color ( Tahsil Chakowal. ) 


and basins in 
thin as paper 


Rawalpindi. 

There are some classical looking water goglets of rough gritty porous clay, spheri- 
cal and much flattened, narrow mouth, and two handles on either side : the form is rather 
classical. 


Shahpue. 

The plain pottery of this district ( Khushab Tahsil ) is well finished and good. 

Montgomery, 

A great variety of pottery was also sent from the Montgomery district, Tehsils 
of Hujra, Kamfilia, and Pak-Patan ( No. 9920 — 9947 ). 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

We have here the specimens of white gritty porous pottery already alluded to. The 
material seems suitable in color and texture for producing large terra-cotta articles for 
garden use. 
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Deea Ghazi Khan. 

[ 9955 ]. — Vessels similar to those last described of pale porous clay. 

The pottery of KalSbagh ( Buunoo district ) of a similar kind also deserves notice. 

Hazara. 

[ 9974 Ac. ]. — There are some black clay basins ornamented all over with an 
amalgam of tin and mercury, which, unlike those of Kasiir and Ludhiana district, have the 
silver pattern burnt in. The vessels are accordingly useful, as the silvering does not wash 
off. A large “ surahi ” of smooth red clay was similarly ornamented. 

Kohat. 

[ 9975 ]. — Here again we have pottery of pale yellow or white porous clay, like that 
described under Dera Ismail Khan. The vessels sent were a water jug of classical shape, 
a butter dish, and some other articles. 


Kashmir. 

Specimens of the “ Kangre, ” a sort of chaumicre were sent. They are earthen pots 
contained in a peculiar sort of basket work, with a handle at the back, and are carried under 
the clothes for warmth iu winter. 
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JURY REPORT ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY. 
The following is printed from the papers of the Exhibition of 1864 : — 


Jury. 


1. 

Dr. A. M. Dallas. 

6. 

Major J. E. Cracroft. 

2. 

Mr. Baden Powell. 

7. 

General VanCortlandt. 

3. 

Mr. 0. DeCortanze. 

8. 

Mr. T. H. Thornton. 

4. 

Lalla Kunhya Lall. 

9. 

Mr. C. P Elliott. 

6 . 

Major T. W. Mercer. 

10. 

Mr. W. P. Woodward, Reporter. 

* 

# # # * # process of manufacture in India is simply as follows 


The clay having been procured, is mixed with water, and after one or two days stand- 
ing thus, is well kneaded for four or five days more. A lump of the clay is then taken and 
turned on the wheel, until, under the dexterous handling of the potter, after going through 
a variety of forms, the requisite shape is attained. The vessels are then gently removed, 
being dissevered from the wheel by a string passed along while on the turn. They are 
first dried in the sun, and then baked, being closely piled together in a sort of kiln, the 
smaller articles being enclosed in large vessels kept for the purpose. Some few articles 
are cast in mordds. 

The Indian potter’s wheel is a rude and clumsy looking thing, but is not in all 
places of the same make and shape. In the lower provinces it is a large circular stone, 
resembling the upper mill-stone, turning on an iron or wooden pivot securely fixed in the 
ground. It is turned with a stick, and as long as the impetus lasts the potter works the 
clay in the centre, and then again uses the stick to quicken the motion. In some places 
the wheel is not unlike that of a common cart, but is fixed and turned in the same way. 

In the upper parts of the Punjab, however, the construction is different. A hole 
is dug in the ground three feet or more deep, and the same in diameter. In this is fixed 
vertically, by two horizontal supports, an axle of wood, carrying at the lower end a wooden 
disc, and in the middle the working disc or table. The potter then sits on the edge of this 
hole with his feet inside, and turns the lower disc with his feet, and works the clay 
on the upper. This wheel has none of the defects of those first described, as it ensures 
a regular motion, without any delay or trouble in turning or throwing. 

In the Punjab, and it may be said in India, there is no indigenous manufacture 
so'common as pottery, almost every village having its potter. In some places they excel, 
as'at’Agra and Aligarh. At Rohtak, Uujranwala and Jalandhar, it is made remarkably 
thin, so as to be distinguished by the name of paper pottery ; but generally the out-turn 
is a rude rough description of pottery, though of great variety of form. It is made nearly 
altogether from the clayey deposits of marshes,-, tanks and canals, called “ chikni ” and 
“ kali matti,” with a slight admixture in some cases of river sand, but of no stony ingre- 
dient. This is pronounced to be the great defect which renders the pottery liable to suffer 
if subjected to the heat necessary for the commonest glazing. 

The generality of articles made are water jars, drinking and cooking vessels, 
and other such vessels of great variety used by the poorer classes, though the first 
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are iu yeueral re<iui«it:on by rie!. auJ poor Europeans and Natives, and would not 
^d “brnlms “ ^‘‘^'“Ptcd, as in toys 

'“P'^'-ial cities of India, and as re.^^rds the Punjab, espe.-ially i.i Lahore 
and Delhi, may be seen on the wails of the public buildings and nios -nes, specunens 
of tiles Tins M-t has been thought to be dying out, and among \he specimen i 
o ^•iazedtile.s oxulbiteJ, the Jury \v«‘re t;triR-k w'Va one <nA, xAiirli they ::t first bU|.i.Oo* I 

to be antiipic, but it has been since ascertained, very luucli to their surprise and satisf.i’ - 
tion, that these were made expressly for the Exhibition by one Sharfdiu of Jallandar; Vciy 
good specimens of glazed tiles have also been contributed from Multan. 


This art is known under the name of “ kasi.’* According to local tradition, it was 
introduced from China through Persia, by the Moguls, tbrougli the influence of Taiimir 
Lang’s Chinese wife, and it is remarkahle that the coinmenceinent of the practice of orna- 
menting the walls of mosipies with colored porcelain, appears to be synchronous with tlic 
Mogul conquest of Persia; ou the other hand, the art of glazing bricks, Ac., was known 
to the aucieiil Semitic races, — u. g., the Chaldeans and Arabians, and was introduced by the 
latter into Europe, and it is noteworthy that the xvord “ kasi,” is nut a Hindi or a Tartar 
word, but an Arabic word, akin to the Hebrew “ kiis ” (a cup or glass.) 

It has been remarked as somewhat surprising and unaccountivble, tluit ha\ ing 
advanced so far in the manufacture of porcelain, as to he able to cover their buihlim's with 
a coating of enaiuelling of the most brilliant colors and tasteful designs, the arli/.ans seem 
to have come to a stand still, and never to have applied the art for purposes of domestic 
utility. The truth ajipears to be that they received no encouragement, there was no deman I 
for such articles, and there is none still; among ihe natives themselves, as the higher classes 
universally u.se gold, brass, silver or copper dishes, there is no taste for ornamenlid 
crockery. Among the Hindus, a religious prejudice prevesits thorn from using iui curthc i 
ve.ssel twice, so that to break a China dish every time after using one, the cost being 
about four times greater than conunou pottery, would not answer in a pecuui.irv point i.f 
view. As regards the Mahoinedans, tiiey were ever moving about iu e.ini[)s, iu the train of 
the Emperors, and to them, costly vessels of poi’eelaiii would he a uuisauto. 


Attempts have lately been made iu some of the larger Punjab jails to manufacture 
glazed pottery, and as the Catalogue will show', all kinds of articles of English dc.sigii 
have been attempted. By far tbe greatest attention has been paid, and sn.'ce.'S attained, 
111 tbe Lahore Central Jail, but the energetic officer under those intelligent snjieiin'.en- 
dem e the experiments were coiidueted and have advanced so far, will he t!ie fir.st to 
acknowledge that the results, though encouraging, have not been thoroughly salisl'actoi v . 

Some specimens of ornamental plain pottery, urns and va.ses, from Loodi.ina, altr.e - 
ted attention. The designs, hoing nneoinmon and even elegant, bespeak an inlelliMi.af, 
■woiknian. It appears that about 25 y\*!irs ago Colonel Claude Wade, fur soinel line . u 
political duty at Loodiaiia. and know'ii there as •'* B.ikshi Wade Sahib,” g.iNe the 
iiianiitacturcr of tlicse s])ccimeiis, Jassa, some [i.attenis of Eiigli.sh jiotleiw, wlii. !i 

a has followed verv successlullv. He uses no glaze, hut a jiaiut made of '.balk .uei 

gum. ' ■ ' V * 

■ - . ■% 

A -'-rniti.,i; .ji ' I',!e eiii.ll-: I. -i. il aa-. 1. i n.-lv ! .1 i... U, 
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The following is a list of the jjrizes : — 


I. 

Lahore Central Jail, 

For best specimens of 
gla zed pottery. 

1 

1st special prize — 

1 value Rs. 50, 

Sir E. Montgomery. 

n. 

Ludhiana — Utum, 

For elegancy of design 
and superiority of finish 
of specimens of plain pot- 
tery 

1 6 shares, value Rs. 

60, ... 

Exhihitioii P r i ZQ 
Cuiumitteo. 

III. 

Jalandar — Sliarfdin, 

Glazed ornamental tUe&, 

2nd Special Prize, 
value Rs. 25, 

Major Medley. 

i\'. 

Multan, ... ... 

Ornamental do.. 



V. 

Lahore Central Jail, 

Four large glazed garden 
vases. 

3r<l Special Prize, 
value Rs. 25., 

Mr. J. Gordon. 

VI. 

Rawalpindi Jail, , 

For good attempts at 

glazing, 

3 shares, value Rs. 
30, 

Exhibition P r i z o 
Committee. 

VII. 

Rohtak, ,,, 

For skill in mixing the 
materials,,,, ,,, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

VIII. 

Multan Jail, 7 m ... 

For attempts at glazing, 

2nd Ditto 20, ... 

Ditto. 

IX. 

Crugaira (Montgomery) Jail, 

Ditto ditto 

1st Ditto 10, 

Ditto. 

X. 

Gujranwala, ... 

For paper pottery, 

Certificate. 


XI. 

1 

Kasur, ,,, 

For application of kha- 
radi work to ornamenting 
pottery 

Certificate. 
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CIjA.SS xzx. 

GLASS MANTTFACTURK 


Tills manufacture is still in its earliest infancy in the Punjab. There is neither pood 
material fortlicoming wherervith to make pure glass, nor suitable furnaces to melt and 
to anneal it. 

Two kinds of glass are made : white glass, and coarse blue or green glass, generally 
full of llaw.s and air-bubbles. White glass is made either of fused glass imported from 
Europe in the lump, * or of melted fragments of European vessels. The pieces are melted 
in a crucible and blown into the required shape. 

Only small articles are produced. There is a tolerably good workman at Paty51a 
and one at Lahore ; both these can make small caudle-shades, small vases, glass 
globes, and bottles. Lamp chimneys are so much in demand that they are often made, 
but these articles, in common with all native glass, from want of proper annealing, are vei-y 
brittle and stand heat badly. To save the lamp chimneys, it is the custom to boil them in 
a pot-full of hay and water before putting them on a lamp. 

At Lahore the workman was intelligent, and I succeeded in teaching him to draw 
glass rods, and thus to make flower stands of the i>attern well known as “ Exhibition 
vases.” He also produced some twisted or spiral glass rods, which, fitted on to a dish 
of tin or glass, made a pretty flower-holder, the twisted handle appearing above the leaves 
and flowers which conceal the less sightly part of the stand or dish. 

The coarse kind of glass is made by re-melting lumps of a crude greenish glass 
slag called “ k.inch.” 

This i.s made by collecting the sandy soil m certain places where it has a natural 
admixture of carbonate of soda efflorescing from the soil, and melting the mass over a 
fire. ‘ The “ Eeh ” or ‘ Kalr ' soil described in Vol. I, has generally a predoniiiiance ot 
sulphate of soda, hut in some places it is earhouate, and not sulphate, and the soil, if sandy 
can he easily melted into glass. In some i>avts of Oudh the reh soil is full of carbonate, and 
it is melted into coarse glass, from which glass bracelets or bangles ( churis ) are made. 

In places where the natural soil is not to be had, glass is made by melting quartzose 
pebbles ( sang-i-safed ) gr-ound to powder with khar ( potash ) in equal parts. I believe 
this latter is the commonest way of making glass in the 1 uiijab. 

The only siiecimens of glass worthy of mention, came from— 

Lahore, Hushvarpiir, Patyala, and Karnal. 

The specimens are 'enumerated to show the sort of article produced, and a note of 

any peculiarities is added. 


834 . 

835 . 


Lahore 

_r 9999 ]._Flower baskets, with crystal glass handles ( see annexed plate. ) 
-[ 10000 ]. — A glass ornamental centre-piece for flowers ( see aniiexei j, a 

* See extract from Jury Report after tlie Patyala spci imene, 
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836 - ; 1 0001 — T.i')le vase in the pattern ol’ throe small miqJitirrr joiiieil too’et-her, 

an 1 si imliiig nil (hroo poiiils. 

837- — [ 10002 ]. — A small l•ham^elit‘r. with glass drops ; samjiles of glass roils,gnni- 
pats, Lotties, hull]) glasses were also sent, all these made h_v a. man named Aziin Bog and 
hi.^ pip i’s. IiisiteJ this man's workshop, a dingy litile hovel, furnished with two 
or three donic-shajied niniaoes ooverod in and made of clay. 

The glass is melted in a rrnoihle in one, and when melted a portion of the glass 
js withdrawn on tiie tip of an iron Mow pipe and blown out. If the glass i.s to have a wide 
mouth it is ojiened out with a pair of iron compasses which are passed round inside while 
Lie glass is soft, and till an even circular rim is ohtaiued. When bottles have to he made, 
1 le glass is hlowii, and w’.iile still soft, shut into a mould to keep it to the right shape. 
1 helieve the old man knows how to cast fused gl.iss in a m luld, j>rovided the article is 
small enough ; hut ho did not show me this. When the glas,s vessel is ready, it is jmt into 
another furnace, which consists of a hole in the ground with a flattened dome built over 
il, having a hole iu the centre. The articles to he annealed are jdaced on the flat dome 
nc.ir the aperture, through wh'ieli the heat osi'apes, the whole is covered over with a secoiid 
dome of elay furnished with a door. 

Pomelimes the funiace is made in the ground, witli a smidl passage down to the flue, 
and the surface of the grouu.l above thou forms the reding place of the vessel, the fire 
Leing nmlenieatli : there is an eurthei-u covering built wp outside. The furnaces are very 
rmall, -not al)ove two feet in di r uetor. The Lahore workman had made some retorts and 
otlier ve.iseN, including u good siiwJ alembic of bluish semi-transparent and very vesicular 
glass. 


lIl'SHY.VRPUR.- 

818 —! 0003 . — A gT^ls^ jar ( price Knpee 1.) 

Small drinking cup- ( 3 anna.-, each. ) ov Baksh of T>.vstA. 

'i'lienc are o! a ileeji Iihie color, but full of air-buM>!es. 

S.niic similar glass rcssels were simt fruin Isilrpur in the ICaugra dnslrict, unac- 
t;;npaiiie.! to any description. Tne following aceomit has been received from llu-^hyarpur. 

Karim Baksh, ‘'Churgar” ( the glass maker or maker of glass ehiiris ) sa\s 
that the manutb'iturers select a soft of stone which is known by its readily pulverizing 
a. id yielding a white powder. ( Tiiis is I suppose aquartzose or siliceous [icLhle.) This is 
] owderod tine and mixed with fine flour iu equal ]>arts. Bmall lumps being made ot the 
paste, t!ie\ are dried on a fire, and baked in it forge, when a w'hit-e powder or ‘gach’ results. 
I 'it is to produce white glass it is mixed with a solution of Scllt[)ctre and again burned; 
i. flie_\ wish to iiiaki' Miio glass, thev mix with two seers of gach, two tolubs of prepared 
<..■ dead eopper ( iibin' hml ) which are hunit together. The more copper, the deeper tlm blue. 
l>i o.'dier to juV[)are the co[iper twotolahs of met. d hoatcu out thin are Liken, and spiead 
lo.rr w.th a niixtiiri' of six lUasiias of salt, mixed with the ‘ gad' nr I'efnse nt the litika bowl, 
anil tiil'n the whole mass is burned in a forge all day. The eojiiier eoiucs out Mack and 
jiowder like. This is eolle ‘ted ill afl iron la lie and ou.ee mire heate 1, alter which it is 
gri.iinl fine and mi.xo-l with the 'gach'. 

■ 
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Tiio ‘gadi’ melts under heat into glass, which is converted into vessels with a hlow- 
])ipp. A green color can he given by adding to the gach, tin and lead prejiared {nmrn hnn). 
Black anjaui (manganese oxide), which can be had at Niirpur in Kangra, biniig added to 
the gach, a purple color ( I'lcla ) is obtained ; paler or deeper according to the (juantity 
added. Tin and lead j)repared and mixed with the gach together with a small proi)ortion 
of anjani, give a yellow color (hasanti.) 

There is nothing remarkable in the method of blowing glass. They separate the 
vessels fi'om the blower’s tube by a touch of cold water, and mould tlic vessels while 
soft with ail iron tool to adjust the size of the mouth and lip of the vessels. 


The iirocesses which now remain to be described, are first, the manufacture of 
silvered glass of Karnal and Panipat; second, the manufacture of glass chm is, ornaments 
which are worn by the dozen as bracelets on either arm, chiefly by the lower orders ; and 
thirdly, the manufacture of looking glasses, practised only, as far as I am aware, at Bi'lhi. 


The Karnal District collection consisted of — 

839 . — [ 9988 ].— Large pear shaped vessels of thin and course blown glass, used 
in subliming salamiuoniac : — From Kaithal. See Vol. I p. 89. 

840. — [ 9989 ].— Glass globes silvered inside. These are intend to be bung up for 
ornament ; they are not unlike the silvered globes sold in Europe, but arc not ,so well made, 
and the orifice being verv large, has to be clumsily filled uji with bits oi §lass and a fiiiige 
of gilt tinsel. 

A string of large beads, silvered inside, was exhibited from Panipat. 

The following account of glass making, and glass silvering, has been kindly furnished 
me by M.ijor Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Karnal. 

‘•A mixture of powdered aud sifted “ sang-i-surkh,” ( red saiulstone. obtainable 
at Agra ) and sajji in equal parts, with a seer of saltpetre to each m.iuud ot the 
mixture, is baked in a brick tank or oven, until the material becomes white. It is then 
subjected to further heat in a closed furnace, in which the mixture is kept at a high 
lem])erature for tivo days and nights until completely melted. A seer ot tin' mixture 
is then removed at a time ou the end of an iron blow-pipe ( dhanydri ) and blown out 
gradually into a globe. When the globe is complete, a wet cloth is passed round the 
neck, after which the globe can be separated from the j)ipe by a slight blow troin the 
edge of the fire-tongs; — the concussion causes the neck to siiaji through at the wetted 
jiart, aud the globe which is resting on the ground, becomes detached. An iron lod 
smeared at the end with lac is then applied to the bottom ol the globe outside, 
thus; to which rod the globe adheres ; the globe is then held 

in the mouth of the furnace and again heateil lor a few 
seconds, after which it is taken out. AV bile field at tiie 
end of the rod, neck upwards, a spoontni of the .silvering 
mixture (afterwards described) is poured in through tfio 
neck, the globe is turned rovsnd ainl round w!*i!f the, 
inner surface, adhering as it spreads. Tlie rod is in'w 



m ixture 


spreads all 


the 


removed by a slight wren.'h (this bwever iuvariably stars the 


bottom of the ltIoI c.-- ). 
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“ Silvering mixfvre A seer of pore tin ( kalai ) and a maund of lead, are melted to- 
gether, and 4 tolas of quicksilver are added to the mixture. An amalgam is thus- 
formed. 

“The glass pi’ohe.s, are genemlly made about the size of ordinai-y ghai-as : they 
are then broken op and sold in pieces, to be subseciuently cot into dilfermit shapes for 
spangling women’s dresses, or ornamenting the walls of ceilings of rooms » &c. 
A few globes are occasionally kept, intact for disposal, but there is no trade in them. 

“ The manufacturer is not able to dispense with the breaking of the necks of the- 
globes. I got him to make some glass bottles for the Dispensaries, but as the necks were 
all broken off, and he was unable to make lips to them, the bottles were not of 
much use. 

The art has been practised for four or five hundred years ; especially the manu- 
facture of sdvere l glass u-^ed for ornamenting tbe walls of palaces, for trinkets as “ arsis ” 
and necklaces, and for making studs of pieces of looking glass which ai-e put on to 
women’s scarves in parts of the country; .such a dress has already heeu described.” 

The remaining sirecimeus of lairly well made glass consisted of the following 


Patyaia, 

841 . — [ 10015 ]. — Candle-shades. 

842. — [ 10016 ]. — Two ink-stands. 

843. — [ 10017 ]. — Two glass jdates, 

844. — [ 10018 — Two glass bottles. 


The Jury Eeport on glass gives the following note of Patyala glass. 

*■ Good specimens are exhibited of glass articles made at Patyfila and Lahore ; the- 
foriner being the clearest and best. This is, however, owing to the material. The 
manufacturer of the I’atyala articles is iu the employ of the Maharaja, and he has two 
assistants. Tiie raw material is imported from England in the shajie of bricks or blocks 
weighing about 4 lbs. each ; it costs at Patyala Rs. 40 per maund. He also uses bits of 
broken white bottles, which are melted down aud blown through an iron tube. The 
articles exhibited^ aie little inferior to similar articles of European manufacture. He 
acknowledges having learnt the art about 30 years ago from a gentleman at Cawnpore, 
whose name he forgets. 

The Lahore manufacturer uses only broken English glass, and the result is very 
fair. The designs of the articles exhibited were furnished by a member of the Jury. " 

Before closing this Class, a note must be made of the churis or glass bangles of 
colored glass. Some -were sent from Gitrgaon, Karnal, Rohtak, (Jhajjar), Hiishyarpur, 
Jhehun and Maler Kotla. Some of them were- I expect, made of the natural alkaline 
earth, ])articularly those of Gdrgaon, Kanial, aud Maler Kotla. 

These glass bracelets are worn, a good many on each arm, by children and the poorer 
class gf women, who cannot afford silver or gold ornaments. 


will have seen the “ Sti'sh inahah ” in the I.ahore Fort anJ at PelW, 
el-ewhere, the ceiUngr» are eovew-i with bits of looking gla», fixed in stucco, 
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The art of making glass bracelets or churis is as follows : — The workman is called 
churi-gar. His tools are : — 

Emidi, of sizes — Iron hooked rods with wooden handes. 

Tirkala — A long iron wire pointed, mounted in a reed handle. 

Mala — A long narrow iron spoon, shaped like a spear-head. 

Sifikh ; A long pointed iron rod. 

Sarhiudi — An iron rod with a cone of clay on one end, so that circles of different 
sizes can be obtained by using the point of the cone for small circles and pushing it farther 
in to produce a wider aperture. 

Kharchi — A small ladle. 

Nali — Blower’s tube. 

Silai — Iron sjjikes of sizes. 

Tong’S and furnace. 

A wooden cylinder — ‘ muttha ’ — to keep the bracelets on. 

They have three furnaces : one called “ haus,” in which they prepare the ‘ kach ’ 
or glass ; one, in which the melted material is kept for use by the maker of glass articles ; 
and thirdly, a small furnace in which they make the mini or enamel glass coloring for 
ornamenting the bracelets. 

The furnace is fed with ‘ karir ’ ( Cappark ) wood, as it gives a fiercer fire. 

G-lass is made by melting ‘ lil-pathar,’ a red sandstone witli sajji. They make the 
material into balls ( pinin' ), and burn it all night with a slow tire. Next day they heat 
it more fiercely, and then it fuses into ‘ kach.’ The glass is then removed with the aid of 
the kmidis or hooks. 

To make bracelets, some kach is placed in an earthen pot and melted, the progress 
being tested with an iron rod. The workman then takes a “ sinkh, ” and lifting a portion 
of the glass, makes a thick ring on the rod ; he loosens this when cool, and hanging it 
on the pointed end of the rod, puts it into the furnace, spinning it round and round 
on the rod till the ring opens out and forms a bracelet, he then withdraws it, and 
slips it over the conical mould or ‘ sarhiudi, ’ so as to adjust it to the size required ; when 
cool, it is finished. 

Tile coloring is done afterwards, with lac applied to the glass wdiile warm, 
so that the color sticks, or else ornaments are made by melting small points of colored 
glass rods ( tniiia ) and applying them. 


LOOKLNO-tiliASSi M A KINO. 


L.'ist of all, I have to make ll note of the " ’iUliusaz,” or looking glass-maker's trade. 
The art is almost entirely coiifiiii'd to Delhi, where also the gla-sses arc set in a varielv of 
ornamental wood and ivorv frames, and the ba<’ks finished up with a sheet of idani gl.isr, 
painlc’il in rather gaudy patterns oil the inside to give ?he gtt'cwt yf enamel. In a note on 
the Delhi District already quoted) Ml', ThofutnU 
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“ This is a thriving manufacture. The glass is brought in an un|i(j!ished state from 
Damascus and Halb ( Aleppo ), via Calcutta.” I should say that the glass is of two kinds : 
first, that intended for looking glasses, which is alwaj’S extremely thick. A native or 
Delhi mirror is at once recognized by its nearly always having the edge of the glass bevelled 
oft' or cut down towards the frame, showing how thick the glass is. Some are however 
made flat and plain like English glasses. The second kind of glass is the clear white glass, 
generally oval in shape, used for covering the Delhi ivory miniature jiaiutl.igs. These 
glasses require to be well smoothed oft' at the edges and to exhibit a beautifully clear and 
2 )olished surface. Mr. Thornton continues, “ the glass is polished first with ‘burbura’ 
( a jjowder of disintegrated felsi^athie rock ) and afterwards upon a hone made of tlia 
wood of the semal (Cotton tree — Boinhix) sprinkled with powdered liint or emery. 

# # # There are about thirteen manufactories, and about 200 artizans employed.” 

The looking glass maker ” ’aiua-saz ” is the workman who silvers the glass. 

His tools and materials are the following : — 

1. Diamond pencil ( cutter). 

2. A flat 2 )erfectly smooth stone slab “ sil,” generally of the red sandstone of 
Jaipur &c. 

3. Pincers, tiles, compasses, saws, scissors. 

4. Corundum or emery powder. 

5. “ Potli khakistar.” — A small bag or dabber filled with wood ashes. 

6. Mercury, tin-foil, and glue. 

He first spreads tin-foil evenly on the stone slab, and pours over it the quicksilver, 
which he gently spreads by the aid of his bag or dabber (No. 5 ); the mercury adheres to 
the foil, and the surplus is allowed to run off. The sheet of glass is now let down delicately 
and exactly over the silvered surface ; the silvering adheres of itself to the glass. The 
plate being I'emoved, is loft for a time in a slanting position, so that an excess of mercury 
which still remains, may completely drain off. This done, the glass is ready to be framed. 
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GLA.SS XX. 

OENAMENTAL OE FANCY MANTJFACTrEES. 

There is not much to be entered in this Class, but my account of Punjab manu> 
faotures would not be complete without an enumeration of a few of the fancy articles which 
Punjab workmen make. The enumeration is quite heterogeneous like the Class itself. 

845. — [ 10042 ].— A small round box, made of transparent horn, by Kanyha Lai of 
Kotla, ( Ludhiana district ). 

846. — [ 10043].— A parrot imitated in paper, price Es. 1-8, by Bhawani of Ludhiana.’ 

847. — [ 10045 ]. — Paper flowers by Teka of Ludhiana. 

Natives are very good at making paper flowers : the green leaves accompanying them 
are often made of talc stained green. 

848. — [ 10100 ] — A narrow necked bottle, in the interior of which letters in Persian 
and English are painted in black — A meitsae. 

Several of these articles were exhibited. In some cases j the letters were cut ont in black i>aper and 
stnok on after the fashion of the now somewhat bygone art of “ Potichomanie,” others were painted with a 
brush. 

849. — [ 10103 ]. — "Wax flowers — Amritsar (exhibited by Sirdar Bhaowan Sino). 

850. — [ ]. — A toy, consisting of a round looking glass to represent a pond, 

with a number of small paper ducks thereon, having their heads suspended so as to move 
at the least shake. — L ahoek. 

851. — [ ]. — A peep show. A small square box with a lens to look through," 

displaying a small gilded temple, trees, and flower beds, multiplied by reflection in small 
mirrors placed at the sides. ( Lahoee. ) 

852. — [ ]-~A small cannon of silver, mounted on a marble slab. This is fur- 

nished with a sun dial. Over the touch hole of the cannon two upright pieces support a bur- 
ning glass, with a slide to incline it to a proper angle, and to the dial. The angle being such 
that the focus of rays converges on the touch hole at midday — the gun is supposed to fire 
of itself at noon— ( I doubt this article being of native manufacture.) Exhibited by 
Nawab Jahangie Khan of Lahoee. 

853. — [ 10170 ].— Boxes made of straw— Chakkowal, Jehlam. 

854. — [ 10269 ]. — A boat carved in marble, also ducks of white marble, made hol- 
low, so as to float ( Pattala. ) 

855. — [ ]. A “ Jack in the box”. A narrow wooden box, on drawing the 

lid of which, a cobra snake, made of horn, starts out. 

856. — [ ]. Boat made of pith. This is an article made as a toy, of narrow 

strips of pith joined together. 

S5T.~[ ] . A glass bottle with a narrow neck, which contains a wooden char- 

poy, a ball, and other articles. The wonder is how these articles were introduced. 

858,— [ ].— Ornament made by shaving up a piece of soft white fig wood 

( Ficus glomerata ), these shavings curl up, and so a sort of Catherine wheel ornament is 
produced. 
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Paper lace. — This is most ingenious. It is all done with hand cutting and fine 
scissors. The patterns are beautiful. It is executed by Karim Baksh, Crulam Husain; 
and Kallu, of Shahabad in the Ambala district. 

859. _[ ].— Siphon toy in pottery. Being a large cup, with a female figure 

in the centre, holding a child on her head. The cup is filled with water, but so soon as the 
water reaches the brim, the whole runs out through an aperture underneath the figure. 

This is effected by some syphon arrangement, but I have failed to discover it. The toy is 

supposed to represent the mother of Krishna, who crossed the Jamna with the child on her 
head : fear for the child’s safety being excited l:>y the depth of the flood, she was gratified by 
finding the water suddenly recede so soon as it touched the child’s body. 

860. -C ]. — Lac bracelets, ornamented with beads, Delhi. 

I must add to this class an account of making lac bracelets or churls, which are 
worn like the ivory and glass churis already described. They are made in many places, 
especially Delhi, and the process in the Punjab exactly resembles that described in a 
report on one of the Central Indian Di.stricts, which I have unfortunately mislaid, but 
which I have used for the purpose of f|uoting tlie recipe for making the gold solution that 
gives the gold lustre to these pretty hut fragile toys. 

Refined or purified lao, is mixed with the fine powder of burnt bricks, and the two 
are heated together in an iron pan and stirred till perfectly combined. The lac is drawn 
out into sticks of the thickness of the intended bracelet, and this is done by rolling t e 
sticks on a flat board while still hot. Pieces of the requisite length are cut off, and eac 
piece is bent round and joined, and placed on a wooden cylinder to cool, and to 1^ urt er 
ornamented. The glazing with gold solution and silvering is generally done e ore e 


sticks are cut up. 

To silver the sticks, tin leaf or foil is mixed with half its weight of dry glue, an 
these are pounded and ground together for a long time, till in about six hour s time t ey 
amalgamate. The mass is then thrown into very hot water, when it crunihles ® 

pjieees. They then stir this up and pour off the water, repeating the operation ti a ir 
and impurity in the water disappears. When the solution is quite pure, they i up 


and let it stand, carefully covered, for the night. 

Next day the silver solution is found deposited. This is spread ^vith a brush on the 
lac. and burnished hj rubbing over with strings of glass beads. If it is desire to 
the effect of gold, the silvered lac is painted over with a transparent yel ow varms p 


pared as follows;— 

Gum myrrh ( hoi ) is boiled in sweet oil in proportion of 40 to 48. The Iiqm 

strained through a cloth ; the sediment thrown away and the oil earthen 

is now smeared with clay on the underside, and its mouth is closed up 

(over, the edges of which are luted over with clay, so as to render it air tig i . 

Ited red-hot over a fire. When quite red, the mouth is opened, and lit le bits of sund^ 

and the mouth again closed. The stirring and heating are lepea lieated 

thoroughlv reduced. The myrrh and oil solution is now added to it, and the w 

and stirred, after this the mixture is strained through a cloth and Jig of tin foil 

h?; bracelets are often further ornamented by having little g ass .'cac s . 
stuck along the edge. 
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CLJLSS XXlI. 

PEIME MOVERS &c. 

This Class is unrepresented. 


GI-.^SS XXIII. 

DIVISION I. 

MACHINES FOR RAISING WATER. 

The only machines which are used for raising water are, the Persian wheel, used 
in most wells in the Bari Doab, and hut little used in those parts of the Punjab 
bordering on Hindustan; the “chalar”, or small wheel on a similar principle, used for 
raising water from tanks, ponds, and low level canals; the “Lao-charas” or rope and bucket, 
used in the Ambala District and elsewhere; and the rude long armed lever and pot called 
“ Dhankli,”* used in Hushyarpur and elsewhere. 

I have given a drawing of the Persian wheel, and described all the above named 
machines in Vol. I, at page 206 et seq, where the subject of irrigation is treated of. 
But under this Class I can appropriately inform the reader of the different parts of which 
these machines are made ; nor will it fad to strike the student of languages how minute 
the people ai'e in their nomenclature. Every peg and bit of iron or other material used 
in making up these implements has its appropriate and distinctive name.t It will be 
observed also that the name varies according to the District. This change of agricultural 
nomenclature has already been noticed when we spoke of the various soils in Volume I. 

The parts of the ‘ Lao-charas ’ are those given by Mb. Wynvabd. 

‘ Lao ’ — the hempen rope. 

‘ Bhawan ’—the wheel over which the rope passes, (made of ‘ kikar ’ or ‘ shisham ’ 
wood and iron. ) 

“ Kohar ’’—the groove on the edge of the wheel for the rope to run in. 

‘ Man d.al ’—an iron hoop which keeps the mouth of the water bag open. 


‘ This has been in the first Volume, incorrectly written 


‘ Bhenkli.” 


^ ihis naa Deen m tne nrsb vuiutaav, u • 4u 

f The same remarkable variety of names 

names for the kinds and varieties of cattle in use a j distingnished by an appropriate 

tion is ..attle grazing. Not only is every f toive rise^ a distinct epithet, 

name, but the turn of a horn, the shape of a taU or ear, is snmcieuv K 
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‘ Cbaras ‘ or ‘ charsa ’ — -tlie leatlier water bag. 

‘ Kill ’ — the pin which unites the las and the yoke. 

Partala — a leathern apron, worn behind by the driver of the bullocks — this prevents 
his getting cut by the tight strained rope. 

The parts of the Dhankli are merely ; — The long lever of ‘ sal’ or ‘ shisham ’ wood 
called “dhankli.” The earthen pot, wide mouthed and large, in which the water is raised 
is called ‘ karwala’ ; and the rope which is attached to it is ‘ berah.’ 

I will now give a table showing the parts of the Persian wheel, both in the Panjabi 
and in the Cis-Sutlej dialects. 


The reader is referred to the sketch of the Persian wheel at Vol. I. p. 208. 


Parts of the well gear. 

Panjabi Name. 

Cis-Sutlej Name. 

1. The horizontal lantern wheel. 

Dlidi, 

Chakal. 

2. Its shaft or axle-tree. 

Ti'ikala, 

Blialolial. 

3. The upper rim of the lantern, also the lower, . . 

Ganya. 


4. The bars between the rims, into the interstices 
of which the teeth of the vertical wheel 
work. 

Kliubba. 

i 

i 

5. The small wooden pegs which secure the ends 
of the “ Khubba ” projecting through tlie 
surface of the upper “ Ganya,” 

Dliatiiri. 

1 

6. The beam resting between two pillars which 
form the socket into wliich the upper point 
of the axle of the Dhol works, 

j 

Karjan, 

Gangan.j- 

7. The crooked stick which passes througli the 
beam and liolds the axle of the Dhol. 

Makra, (?) ... 

Makra. 

8. The vertical wheel, the teeth of which work in 
the lantern wlieel, 

Ciinbakli, 

Chakli. 

9. The teeth of it, 

Burya. 


10. Its axle or shaft carrying at one end the 
chuhakli, and at the other the well wheel 
( bair, ) 

Lath, 

Lath. 

11. The cross beam or main spoke of the chuhakli. 

Dhakar. 


12. Two lighter spokes crossing it at right angles, 

- Bazu. 


13, The catch which prevents the vertical turning 
backwards, 

Kntta, 

Adda or Kutfa. 


* In Cis Sntlpi it aither rests on ’rails or pillars, or on a forked pole “tak” at one end. or an npviglit 
or“Dlio’i” at the other. 
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Parts of the well gear. 

Punjabi Name. 

Cis-Sutlej Name. 

14. I'he beam fixed across the centre of the 



well’s mouth, which supports the shaft or 
'• lath " of the skeleton wheel on which the 
ropes and water pots are fixed, 

Jallan, 

Jhalu. 

15. A hole in the Jallan to serve as a socket for 

the end of the axle “ lath, ” 

16. The wheel at the end of the Jallan, 

Talwa. 

Pa’ir, 

Bair. 

17. The rope frame which hangs over the bair 
and dips into the well, 

Malit, 

1 IMal. 

18. The water pots fixed on the mala at intervals, 

Tind, 

Tindar. 

19. Sticks which project from the side of the well 
and touching the ‘ Ba’ir ’ wheel, keep the 
mal or rope work in its place. The two 

i 

f Jal thaman on the 

act as forestaj’ and backstay. 

Sutlar, 

< one ; side Suttar, on the 

20. Cross bars, like the rounds of a ladder 
between the two ropes of the mala, 

Arerian, ... | 

( otlier. 

Glri. 

21. A wooden splash board or guard, fixed at 



the inner side of the well to prevent dirt 
being kicked down by tiie bullocks in pass- 
ing, 

The water being raised in the pots, pours 
into a series of troughs over tlie well’s 
mouth. 

22. The first which is fixed under the wheel and 
parallel to it. 

Barila. | 

1 

1 

1 

Parcha, 

Parcha. 

23. The second at right angles to it. 

Bari. 


The third leading from the “ Bari ” to the 
field or reservoir &C. 

Nishar, 

Nasar. 

24. The pole with seat for the driver at the end, 
formed bj' ttvo forked branches, and with 
a webbed seat of string, 

Gmli', 

Cfidhar. 


(N. B, — See also the class “ Agricultural Implcracntd.” ) 
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DIVISION 11. 


Is not represented by any indigenous exuiaples. 


DIVISION III. 

Tlie common forms of carriage are three ; — 

(1) . The country cart is called “ gari,” or “ gadah,”* and with the epithet 
“ do-baldi,” char-baldi,” according as it is drawn by two or more bullocks. Less than 
two are never employed. The term hackery, f so often used by Europeans, is not known 
in the Punjab. 

(2) . The “ Ekka” or “ Takka” (i. e., the one horse) and 

(3) . The “ Bail!,” a sort of large “ Ekka” drawn by two bullocks. 

The “ Rath” is a large four-wheeled vehicle, with a domed and ornamented pavilion 
of cloth and tinsel over it ; though seen towards Delhi, is not used in the Punjab. 

A country cart, though very clumsy, is very well adapted to the style of travelling ; 
great speed is not required, and the roads traversed being ” kacha,” that is, made without 
metal, are soon worn into deep and irregular ruts, which would tell sorely on a cart of neater 
manufacture, and with much stiff iron work and joinings. The native cart, from its style 
of build, and the few joints it has (and those always of wood) gives and yields, creaks and 
groans along, but never breaks down ; even a wheel giving way is a rare occurrence. 

A cart with two bullocks will carry 20 maunds of 80 lbs, and do 15 miles in a day. 
A three bullock carries 30 maunds, and a four bullock gari 40 to 45. More than this is 
not ordinarily wanted in a cart. 

The wood work of a cart is made of Kikar (Acacia), Ber (Zizyphng) or tut (Mulberry) 
or Shisham (Dalbergia Sissu). The Coniferous woods are neither strong nor elastic enough 
to stand the wear and tear. 

The cart is framed upon the principle conveyed by the conjunction of the lines in 
fig. 1 of the plate. 

The bottom of the cart is formed by two stout shafts called (ud) inclined to one 
another, as in the lines a. a. a. These are kept in place by cross bars h. b. h. b. b. b. called 
“ tikani”. The ends of the shafts (ud) meeting into one, form the pole on either side of 
which the bullocks are yoked ; at the point where they meet a wooden but or cap is 
fixed, called “ sunni,” to which the yoke beam, “ jhiila” is transversely tied. To form the 
]ilatform at the bottom of the cart, short planks are filled in between the bars (tikani — b &c.) 
The wheels are supported by iron axle-pins, between the axle *■ tura” under the shafts a a, 
and the outer beams d. d. called “ painjni.” These beams are su}>ported by two cross 
beams fastened under the platform of the cart (c. c. c.) and called “ tiT.” 


* Called chakra in Rohtak an<l neighbouring districts. 

f "What this word in I caiiiiot discover. It is neither Arabic, Persi.an. Hindi nor Bcng^ali, and had it 
been one of the Southern or Western diaP'et,--. Professor Wii^son would have noted the fact. In Wi^on a 
(iloj.j-Hry a derivation from a Portuguese word ’’aecurclai” (to carry) ia ^ngjjcsted. The nearest Hm i 
word 1^5 ■’ hakatna’’ to drive cattle. 
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Goods placed on the platform are prevented from falling off by a high railing on 
either side, called “ munni ” or “ khaluah” (Cis-Sutlej), the poles of which are stuck out into 
the shafts a. a. a. a., and which can be filled in either with net work, matting, or simple 
railing bars, according to the nature of the goods to be carried. 

The wheels of a cart are made with a very heavy felly, in separate pieces, and no 
tire (fig. 6). The spokes are six in number, each consisting of two parallel bars, as in the 
cut. The pieces of the felly are deeply mortised one into the other as indicated by the 
dotted lines : no nails or bolts are used, except that occasionally an iron plate is nailed over 
the joint. The wheels are consequently very tough, but yielding, and are well adapted to the 
deep-rutted country roads. 

In the Gis-Sutlej, Mr. Wynyard gives the following names for parts of the cart. 
The body without the wheels is “ rera ; ” the axle “ awan ; ” a ring of iron round the axle 
“ finda a second and smaller ring “ andi.” The other names are as before given. 

The '■ bahli” is a carriage for conveyance of people, and is drawn by two bullocks; 
it is comparatively light in actual drawing weight, though clumsy in appearance, being 
constructed principally of bamboos covered with leather. The frame work, or basis on 
which the whole depends, is illustrated by fig. 2. 

Two bamboos, a. a., curved at the lower end, are inclined so as to enclose a broad 
space at the one end and come to a point at the other, these are called “ phar.” They are 
crossed at the commencement of the curve down and at the extreme end by cross bars C. C,, 
and c. c ; called, the front one, “tikani,” the hinder one “4nk.” The space between is filled 
up with five bamboos called “maj&” and little cross bits “dandia” (not shown in the figure) ; 
and the whole is strengthened by the iron side bits between 0. and c , and by a cross bar of 
iron called “talwatti.” A small curved bamboo, indicated by the dotted line K K, joins the 
bottom of the curve with the shaft, and various wooden cross bits, indicated by the dotted 
bars/, f., support it, and a cross bar underneath, parallel to D. (called mairab) holds the 
whole firm. This entire frame work is covered with leather. 

The wheels are supported by two bars (called tulawai) which meet at the point G- 
At this point the axle pin of the wheel is inserted, and the other end rests in the curved 
beam S. E. (painjni), which besides receiving support from the imder beam “ mairab,” is 
firmly tied at either end by ropes to the knobs of the cross bars C. C., c c. 

The whole frame work and wheels in this state is called “ tanga, and is used to 
carry large loads of grass, cotton, &c. If it is used for carriage, then a flat frame or 
platform, with the bottom of webbing like a bedstead, and carrying four uprights, form- 
ing a canopy, is put on (fig. 4). 

The whole canopy is fixed on over the sloping frame in the last figure, so that the 
pole a. a., ( saongi ki talwatti) rests on the pole C. G., in the former figure, and the front 
of the platform on the pole C. C., to which it is firmly tied down with ropes. The whole 
of the seat and canopy is collectively cailed ‘‘piri ” or ‘‘ saongi. Tlie webbed seat is 
stretched over a wooden frame, of which the two side bars are called “ jeru and the fore 
and, aft ones “bai.” Pieces of wood let in at the comers for strength and to hold the 
Uprights, are called “ dhi'wat” ; the four uprights are called ” danda and the cane work 
roof and the cloth covering called “ chatri the ornamented bars behind, (see fig.) nine in 
number, are called “ tariya.” The bullocks ajre yoked just as in a gari. 
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The “ Ekka” or “ Yakka” being drawn by one horse, it is not possible to adopt the 
arrangement whereby the bamboos forming the frame work are brought together so as to 
form the pole of the vehicle, otherwise the principle of the construction is the same 
(see fig. 3.) 

A. A. , are the shafts, made of an upper and lower bamboo, with cross sticks ; "h. K is the 
dandya on which the driver puts his feet, g. g. is another bar, and from this the space is filled 
in by seven bamboos, and the frame work covered with leather. The lower cross bar of the 
frame carries two wooden blocks (addO which support the axle tree “ dhura.” It is in 
the method of supporting the wheels that the “ yakka” differs from the “ bahli.” In the 
former there is a regular axle-tree, which the support of the wheels in the “bahli” has been 
explained to be without such a piece. The seat and canopy, “ piri” and “ chatri” are 
fixed on to the frame from g. g. to e. e. just as in the ease of the ‘‘ bahli.” The shafts are 
furnished each with a stick attached by a ring near A and called “ supai,” by which the 
carriage can be propped up, otherwise the balance when the horse is out would be to 
throw it down on the shaft ends. The wheels of an “ ekka” are made like those of the 
cart, only lighter, and the pieces of the felly are not mortised together, but joined by 
small iron plates on either side secured with bolts. 

In connection with this Division, I think a suitable opportunity occurs to print the 
report of the Jury at the Exhibition of 1864, which describes the carriages in that collec* 
tion. Though of European feshion, and nearly all made under European supervision, the 
actual work is native. There is one native carpentering firm, Bhujjan Ixil and Co. of 
JuUundur, which builds European carriages ; and at every large station native workmen 
are to be found who can paint, repair and restore carriages. A great deal of the success 
attained in such work is due to the knowledge of iron work and painting acquired in the 
workshops attached to the Punjab and Delhi Railway at Lahore. 
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JUKY REPORT ON CARRIAGES. 


Jury : — 


Mr. G. Stone. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wintle. 
Mr. H. Gunn. 

Sirdar BLagwan Singh. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Taylor. 


Captain Mercer. 

Mr. L. Saunders. 

Captain Black. 

Mohamed Shah. 

R Bocquet, Esquire ( Locomotive Superinten- 
dent, Punjab and Delhi Railway) Be^orter, 


Class 23* of the Catalogue forms a prominent feature in the Exhibition building, and 
is deserving of more notice than the public has bestowed upon it. When wo consider the 
great skill, technical and mechanical, requisite in all the followers of the trade, and its 
necessity as affording the means of inter-communication and comfort to the public, wa 
cannot but uphold all endeavours of enterprising people in the Punjab to acquire that 
vitality, which would tend to invest them with the same importance as the richest among 
the rising merchants of the country. Although the trade is in its infancy in the Punjab, 
and its followers perhaps necessarily despised, we feel assured that the period' is not far 
distant when carriages, as complete and comfortable as those procurable ih Calcutta, will be 
manufactured here at far more reasonable prices, possessing the advantages of being con- 
structed of well seasoned timber and properly welded iron work. It would indeed prove 
a boon to the public generally if any competent parties would devote their capital and 
time to so laudable a pursuit, for laudable it undoubtedly would be, if the intense and 
continuous application necessary to combine and adapt the manifold intricacies of carri- 
ages, which leaves but little leisure for any other pursuit, be taken into consideration. 
Those people who have been put to the trouble, anxiety, and expense, of obtaining convey- 
ances from Calcutta, will readily concur in the above. 

The catalogue mentions upwards of 40 articles belonging to this Class. A large 
number of these are roughly constructed, representations of the different country vehicles 
used by the natives ; there is nothing novel in the design or excellent in the workmanship. 

The first full size carriage, we notice, if taken in the order in which they stand in 
the Exhibition annexe, is a species of Victoria Park Phaeton, with a hood and coach-box. 
The outlines of this carriage are, on the whole, good, and the interior is neatly fitted, and 
presents a very cosy appearance. It is strong and serviceable, but has evidently been 
constructed by some one who shares in the popular, but delusive idea, that weight is 
strength. Next come three very light, elegant, and strongly built, open carriages. One a 
Stanhope Phaeton or Waggonette ; the second a Droshky on four wheels, and lastly, a Mail 
Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur. These small carriages are strikingly bold in their 
outline, and with their double-spoked wheels, finely tempered springs, and masterly style 
of under-framing, contrast strongly with the heavy looking wheels, short springs, and to say 
the least, cumbersome under-framing of the other four-wheeled conveyances on show. 


• ( Clojs XXII, Division III, oflliis Book.) 
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Of the Waggonette, we have to observe that it has a very tasty outline, and looks 
very light and smart, with room enough to carry six persons with comfort. The height of 
the back and front wheels are well proportioned, the springs lengthy, and the deep black 
colored side panels show well against the chocolate colored wheels, picked out with 
Vermillion and black. 

Of the Droshky, we have to notice that the design is original. The curves are easy, 
and flowing well into one another. The wheels are light and high, the springs lengthy, 
the fittings are drab morocco with green trimmings. This carriage is painted a neat bottle- 
green, picked out with bright green. This trap is got up with great taste, and presents a 
very favorable specimen of the conveyance adapted for one horse or a pair of ponies. 
The splinter bar can he removed in such a manner as to form a perfect one horse vehicle. 
The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur stands close by. It is unpretending, very 
neat, and forms a vehicular link between the four-wheeled Dog-Cart, and the Mail Phaeton 
BO much in fashion at the present time. It is very well mounted on a neat iron framing, 
has elastic springs, and tapering wheels. The tastily shaped body tooks well ; the side panels 
are of sheet copper over toon wood. The iron work is blackened, the body, springs, and 
wheels are painted bottle-green picked out with bright green. The cushions, etc., are of 
drab morocco leather, which tends to give this trap a similarity of decoration to most others 
seen in this part of India. We are of opinion that on this account the appearance suffers 
from this sameness of hues, but these are the favorite colors for this style of conveyance. 
The trimmings are of rich drab silk; and handsome circular lamps set off the whole so well, 
that the Jury has justly awarded to this unique specimen of coach-building by an amateur, 
the prize medal. 

Bhujjun Lall of Jull under has on show two specimens of his work : a four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart with canvass top, and a two-wheeled Dog-Cart without. Of the four-wheeled 
Dog-Cart we have to remark, that as a native production it deserves great praise, but it is 
wholly unadapted for one horse, or even for anything hut good roads ; not only on account of 
its appearance of weight, but also on account of its short springs and the absence of springs 
in the cushion. The canvass top is an admirable contrivance, and it is a pity that some sort 
of arrangement of this kind has not been adopted in the case of the open conveyances 
above noticed. The Dog-Cart on two wheels and spider springs presents a method of dis- 
connecting the shafts from the body, the object of which however is not obvious. It is 
consequently, rather of doubtful advantage, as it entails much extra weight and complicated 
iron work. The finish and general workmanship however has gained a certificate of honor- 
able mention from the Jury. There is one other two-wheeled dog cart on show, which is 
in the opinion of the Jury much better adopted to the uses to which this class of convey- 
ance is usually put, than anything that has yet appeared in this part of the country. The 
driving seat is something like that of the Mail Coach of England, and of very easy access. 
The wheels are of convenient height, and the shafts very elastic, obviating totally that 
disagreeable oscillation known as “ knee motion^” The price of this cart, 350 Es., comman- 
ded a ready purchaser. Bhujjun Lall's cart at Us. 500, is, as has been observed, a peculiar 
specimen of its kind, entailing expensive iron work, hence the difference in price. This 
last specimen was constructed in Lahore. 

A pair of Buggy 'vheels, by Mr. Burnell, deserve to he noticed. They are varnished 
_ Shisham, with very stout tires. They are heavy in themselves, but are strong enough for 

A 
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the heaviest two wheeled conveyance. The idea seems to he to show, how strongly and of 
what good materials they have been constructed. They have won the prize which has been 
offered for the best pair of wheels, and as there are no others on show, it has been thought 
fit to award it to the mistree who made them, and whose name appears upon the boss of 
each wheel. Two “ dandies,” one by Mr. Watson, the other by Captain Dyas, well deserve 
the prizes awarded them. They are a very considerable improvement on the wretched 
contrivances that are everywhere to be met with on a cruise through the hills. 


Pbizes awarded by Exhibition Committee. 


The Mail Drag by Mr. Chapman of Umritsur, 
Dandy * by Captain Dyas, 

„ by Mr. Watson, 

Ekka by Bhugwan Singh, ( Model) ... 

Carts by Bhujjun Lall, 

Phaeton by Francis, ... 


Medal. 

20 Rs. 

20 „ 

20 

... Certificate of honorable mention. 
Ditto. 


Speciad Prizes. 

Model of a Waggon suitable for conveyance of troops to be awarded by the Inland 

Transit Company ... 100 Rs. 

One pair of wheels to be awarded by Mr. Burnell, ... 50 „ 


# Li^ht sort of chair or hammock, strung on a pole, for carrying a lady or gentleman in the hills. 
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DIVISION IV. 

RAILWAY PLANT. 

There is nothing in this Class of indigenous Punjab work ; but I may take this 
opportunity of mentioning a model of a first class carriage, made to scale by native 
carpenters, who had learnt in the Workshops, which was Exhibited in 1864, and is now in the 
Lahore Central Museum. It is finished in every respect as a real carriage, even to the door- 
locks, hand-rails, windows, roof lamps, springs, grease boxes, buffers, &c. &c., every thing 
being workable. It was made withont aid or supervision. At the same time I may notice 
a full sized carriage intended for use on the Punjab Line, also made by native workmen. 

The following description is taken from the Jury Report (Lieutenant Colonel 
G. Sim, Reporter. ) 


“ The Jury examined also a beautifully executed model of a 1st Class Carriage, 
such as is now in use on the Punjab Railway, but which is not included in the Catalogue, 
as it was stated to them it had not been registered or sent when the latter was compiled. 

“ The model was made by five Native workmen belonging to the Railway Workshops, 
but made in the city, without any aid whatever from Europeans, It is on the scale of 1^ inch 
to the foot, complete in every detail of iron, wood, brass, and external and internal arranga- 
ments. It is a marvel of correctness, even to the glass windows and Venetians, which can be 
pulled up or let down, to the buffers, and buffer springs, wheels, axles, grease-boxes, steps, 
door handles, guard’s locks, doors, hinges, bolts ; and also to the rails, chairs and sleepers 
on which it rests and runs. The Jury consider it a remarkable specimen of the skill 
and minute carefulness in execution, to which, under the teaching and example of Europe- 
ans, the Native artisans in the Punjab have attained since the railway was first com- 
menced. It proves also how useful in all the handicraft requirements of a railway the 
Native workmen are found to be ; a result that the officers of the railway have often 
cordially acknowledged in their official reports. 

“ No. 10,458 — A first Class Carriages made for the Ptmjab Bailway . — This carriage 
was of course built in the railway shops, and will be used on the line. The work was done 
by the native workmen under the usual European supervision of the Carriage Building 
Department. It is of the Saloon pattern, with seats at the ends and sides, but open in 
centre. The cane work of the seats is of an improved and more regular pattern than 
ordinarily given, the seats not being cushioned. The windows are of much larger openings 
than usual, as the carriage is intended to be used if required by Sirdars and Native 
gentlemen with their suites, and the ventilation has been more carefully studied. The 
joiner’s work is very accurately done ; the wood carving to the window and sash frames 
being of tasteful design, and the relief being more deeply undercut, showing, on the part 
of the native workmen, a great improvement over the ordinary style of the country, which 
is flatter.” 
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DIVISION V. 

BOATS. 

In the province of five rivers this Division may be expected to be well represented. 
The boats, however, are very clumsy in construction, and have remained unaltered for ages. 

The following kinds are mostly in use : — ■ 

1. “ Ben' ” — This is the large traffic boat on the Bavi, Chenab, and Jhelam, and 

also on the Indus. It carries from 500 maunds or less, up to 1,000 maunds. 

The “ Beri ” is always of the same shape, except at Attok, where it is of a narrower 
and more tapering shape. Thus the “ Ben' ” of the Ravi, &c., is shaped like the model in 
the lower group of boats in the annexed plate, viz., the small boat immediately in front of 
the one with the mast; the Rawalpindi (Attok) “ Beri” is figured in the upper group, 
being the little model to the extreme left. 

In the Rawalpindi District however the form seems to have undergone a change, 
for the catalogue of the 1864 Exhibition contained two models, “ Beri namiina sabik ” 
( former shape ) and “ Beri namuna hal ” ( present shape ). The boat just described is the 
former pattern ; the “ namuna hal ” is a square stemmed and square stemed boat, like 
those on the other rivers. 

A rather larger outline will better illustrate its general shape. 



The flat bottom or hull is constructed on a skeleton of longitudinal beams with 
transverse ribs ; the sides are not, however, ribbed up to the top, but are constructed of 
stout deodar planks, which, as shown in the cut, are scarf-jointed together, and afterwards 
further secured by small iron clamps. The sides and the bottom are held together by still 
larger iron clamps. The scarf-joints, are not secured by nails, but by pegs of bamboo, driven 
slantwise through the edges of either timber and then smoothed off on the surface. 

I may give a more particular account of the “ Beri” described from one on the RavL 
These large boats perform the journey down to Sakkar, and when they do so, avail themselves 
of a sail. The mast, “ kua,” merely rests on its end in a hollow socket in the mast beam 
( adda ) , which crosses the boat from side to side and flush with the edge, about two- third 
of the length from the stern. The mast carries a large square or rather oblong sail, 
called “ sidh ” or ” sirh,” wider than the boat. The sail is made of coarse cloth called 
“khaddar.” The mast is supported by two stays “geru,” which are fixed to the sides of the 
boat, close to the ( adda ) and are immoveable. Two other stays (chotiye) support the mast 
lengthwise to the boat, and are fixed at stem and stem^ There are also two moveable stays, 
on loosening which the mast can be let down, called (taliye). The mast carries its pulleya 
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Mulberry (tut.) The clamps are also of tdt. The pointed prow is joined by a sort of 
dovetail to the bottom and is secured by curved clamps of hard wood at the edges. 

The term kishtf or navak is also applied to the flat boats mostly of European or 
quasi-European pattern, used in constructing the bridges of boats which span our large 
rivers as soon as the monsoon floods subside. 

The native boat (kishti) may be constantly seen as a ferry boat on the Sutlej, and 
as an ordinary traffic as well as feriy boat on the Bias. The Bias not being a trading river 
(it runs into the Sutlej at Hariki, too high up to be a trade route) the ‘beri’ does not 
appear to be in use. 

The smaller boats are known by the names of' donda ’ or ‘dondi’ (according to size), 
and chapu (?) 

The “ Dondi” or “ dundi” is much used at Jhelam as a ferry boat: it is much 
smaller and lighter than the “ beri”, and has its stem and stem both pointed, the stem 
having a longer point and raised higher than the stem : it is not unlike the small boat 
in the upper group. Similar small boats were in the Dera Ghazi Khan collection for 
use on the Indus. 

A ferry boat used at Zohala on the Jhelam is shaped almost like a filbert nut, vety 
much bowed and curved, the prow pointed, but the hull curving upwards towards the 
prow, and the stern square cut. 

In Kashmir, as elsewhere, besides the ordinary boats, a number of fantastically 
shaped pleasure boats are in use : the upi)er figure in each of these groups shows 
specimens of such. 

In Kashmir the population is so aquatic, and its city so like an Eastern 
Venice, as far as its water traffic is concerned, that a special notice must be devoted to 
Kashmir boats. A large and heavy boat like the Punjab “ beri” will be found much in 
use, while on the lakes and rivers around Srinagar the higher classes adopt as a pleasure 
boat a long narrow boat fitted with an awning, and called “ parinda,” the “ flyer,” from the 
speed at which it can be urged by its many oars : such a boat is figured in the upper group. 
A variety of this boat of smaller size, for hunting and fishing purposes, is called “ parund ’* 
or “ shikari ” ; and a broad boat or punt in the collection of 1861 was marked “ Dung4,” 
The large heavy boats so often the dwelling place of whole families in Kashmir, are thus 
described by Lieutenant Louther : — • 

“ The vessels are curious contrivances, the farthest from architectural improvement 
I ever beheld. The larger craft are not bad models of “ Noah’s Ark,” equally solid, and 
equally capacious, built entirely of fir (deodar) timber ; the breadth of beam enormous, 
and the length so unmanageable, that it often takes a whole day to turn round into a 
canal after discharging the freight. Those employed as *' lodging houses are even 
more unwieldy, and often contain a strange medley of society . They are thatched nearly to 
the water’s edge, and any holes which time and the poultry may have perpetrated in the 
roof, are patched from time to time with party-colored rags, or with any remarkable 
rubbish which may be at hand. Pour or five families ( including always many squalling 
brats.) tenant these crowded berthsj their goats, fowls, ducks, and dogs always accompany- 
ing them, and assisting in the general uproar and impurity. Every cabin has its fire-place, 
and every fire-place its attendant volumes of nauseous smoke, th(? produce of wet* sticks 


# Jottmal A. H. S., Volume VIII. 
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or still more unfit materials. From sunrise till sunset, this crowded community furnish a 
fearful picture of debased humanity, too idle or too helpless to work, or what is more 
probable, quite shut out from the opportunity of working (except occasionally gratis on 
the tyrant’s account). Subsisting on wild fruits and weeds, with goat’s milk, ( their poul- 
try, and its eggs being kept for the white visitors, whose money paid for the same will 
perhaps benefe some watchful soldier ), — their persons barely clad with rags, and unap- 
proachable as bad-living, dirt and vermin, can render them, — their angry jabbering in 
constant warfare with each other, altogether form a hideous Babel of human misery in 
the centre of Nature’s most lavish gifts, and which reveals the gross system of misrule 
under which the people are struggling.” 

In concluding this Division, I shall extract a detailed account of the boats used 
on the Indus, which will be found in Volume XVII of the Bombay Selections, called 
“ Sindh,”— Part II. 

“ The boats upon the Indus are of simple construction, and their figure perhaps the 
best that could be given considering the kind of navigation in which they are employed. 
They are easily constructed, not very expensive, and for stowage of cargo no form could 
be better devised. Their proportions, though not elegant, are pleasing, and tacking or 
under sail their appearance is pretty. The employment of the Indus craft is confined to 
harvesting the crops, serving the ferries, and keeping large towns in fuel ; for these pur- 
poses the supply is ample. 

“ Between the sea and Attok two kinds of vessels are in use : the Zohruk on the 
upper, and the Doondee upon the lower Indus. In boats belonging to the latter classes 
a slight difference in the build gives rise to a further classification, and of this description 
of vessel, the mohana (boatman) enumerates more than one variety ; but before particu- 
larizing each, a description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and bad qualities are 
shared alike by them all, and the following notice of this boat is therefore applicable to 
every vessel upon the river. 

“ Form, and Method of construction.— -Hhe hull or body of the boat is formed by the 
junction of three detached pieces, namely, two sides and bottom — at variance with our 
ideas of naval architecture ; the three parts are first separately completed and then 
brought together as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. The junction is thus 
effected: — When each of the three parts that are to form the whole is complete in itself, 
the sides are carried to the bottom of the boat, and at once secured by crooked pieces of 
timber to the flat future bottom of the Doondee. To bring the bow and stern up to the 
corresponding parts of the sides is more difficult, and to effect this many days are neces- 
sary. Where the bow and stern are to rise, the planks are lubricated with a certain com- 
position, which gives them a tendency to curve upwards, and this is further increased 
by the application of force. The extremes thus risen, a trackle is stretched between 
them, and by a constant application of the heating mixture, and a daily pull upon purchase, 
the ends rise to the required angle and are secured to the sides, while an advantageous 
curve is imparted by this process to the planks in the boat’s bottom. The bow of 
the Doondee is a broad inclined plane, making an angle of about 20° with the surface of 
the water. The stem is of the same figure, but subtends double the angle. 

“ To the slight curve in her bottom planks, she is indebted for the following advan- 
tages in descending a river. Should she strike upon a sand bank, the boat turns like a top, 
and presents no stationary point for the stream act against. 

“ The Jumptee is the State barge of the Sind Amirs, and is used by them and their 
principal officers on all occasions whether of business or of pleasure. Perhaps the 
appearance of this boat, as she approaches the capital, is more characteristic of the Indus 
and of.gind, than aught else to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on 
clean clothes and the national cap received from the Amirs in a recent river excursion : 
the bright hues of the cap formed of the gaudiest colored chintz, vie with those of a Kil' 
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marnock bonnet or a Paisley tartan. The crew are dressed becoming the occasion, and as 
they bend to the rope the breeze distends their ample robes, and a further character of 
stateliiless is imparted to the Jumptee. Large red flags wave over her stern, and from the 
raking mast streams a long party-colored pennant that anon skims the water as the 
breeze lulls and freshens. In the bow of the boat is a small crimson pavillion, in which 
royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel is a roomy cabin of elaborately 
Carved work for its numerous attendants. The steersman on an elevated platform stands 
out in bold relief, and while he guides the boat, encourages the rowers. The Jumpteo’.S 
crew are a noisy set, but for aged men, wonderfully good humored ; the}" are divided into 
two gangs or watches, and are as partial to a cup of good bhang as sailors are to grog ! 

“ These boats are decked, and of considerable tonnage. One which I saw at Hydera- 
abad measured 120 feet over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half foot ; her draft of 
Water was two feet six inches, she pulled six oars and a crew of thirty men. They are 
built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mughribee ami Karachce. 

“ The Zohruk. — What the Dooudee is in Sind, the Zohruk is on the Upper Indus, 
namely, the cornmoii cargo boat of the country. Tlie planks of this vessel are held 
together by clamps instead of nails, and the junction is often neatly enough executed. 
This class of boats is not so strong as the Doondee, but they sail faster and draw ]e.s3 
water. They are more roomy than the Doondee, and though less adapted for the convey- 
ance of goods, are much superior for transpiorting troops. 

“ The Dugga. — This is the clumsiest, and, at the s.ame time, the strongest built boat 
upon the Indus. She is confined to that rocky and dangerous part of its course lying betwooii 
Kalabagh and Attok. The form of the boat differs but slightly from tliat of the Doondee : 
the Dugga has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word for a cow, and the 
awkward, sluggish motion of this boat, shows that it has not been misapplied. If the 
Dugga drops down the river to Mittun, there she must remain, and be sold for whatever 
sum she will bring, for to drag her up against the stream of Kalabagh would cost more 
money in the hire of men than the boat is worth. 

“Boatbuilding ■ ' ’ ''ms. — The Upper Indus is principally supplied 

from the banks of the ' , i lee tree, the Sissoo of Hindustan, is seen with 

a trunk measuring twelve feet in circumference : three such trees furnish plank enough to 
build a large sized Zohruk. 

“ The Attok boats are built of good fir, brought down the Kabool river, and from 
the forest, of the lower Himalaya. 

“ Iron work — The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the Upper portion 
of the river from the mines of Buunoo and Bajour.” 
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INSTRUMENTS EOR WEIGHING AND MEASURING. 

Under tliis Division there were only two specimens in the Exhibition of 1864. 

One a large clock, made entirely by a native, but with materials and tools obtained 
from Paris ; and another, a small clock which worked a musical box, and had a sort of 
mock waterspout, which played when the clock worked. It consisted of a spiral of glass, 
which turning rapidly caught the light against the edges, and produced the effect of 
flowing water. The works of this clock were not of native make : they were put together 
by a native workman in the service of the Maharaja of Patyala. They are alluded to 
in the report on philosophical instruments, which will be found a few pages on. 

The second division of this Class is unrepresented. Natives are however well able 
to copy, and that with fair accuracy, European scales, letter weights, &c. &c. 
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CXjA-SS SZXI-V". 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The Exhibition of 18G4 contained not a few specimens of modern instruments made 
under European supervision. Mr. Spence of Sealkot produced an Electro-Magnetic 
battery. The workshops of Eurki ( North-Western Provinces, ) and Madhopur, produced 
levelling and surveying instruments. The somewhat elaborate machinary of Colonel 
Dyas’ rain-guage, as improved by Mr. J. L. Watson, is successfully turned out at tho 
Madhopur foundry. There can be no doubt that almost any amoimt of success may bo 
obtained in this direction : the fine materials however have to be imported, and constant 
supervision exercised. 

A report appeared in 1841, on the construction of philosophical instruments in 
India, by Captain J. Campbell, Assistant Surveyor General. From this paper I make tho 
following extract : — 

“ Sir John Herschell in his “ Discourse upon Natural Philosophy,” has thought it 
necessary, for fear the fact should be doubted, ‘ to assure tho reader that balances have 
‘ been constructed capable of rendering visibly sensible a quantity of matter to even tho 
* millionth part of the whole ’ ; yet this which by the passage is evidently considered 
a great effort of mechanical skill, I have been able to effect by tho hands of an Indian 
workman, totally untaught, except by myself; and with regard to its outward appearance, 
no one who has yet seen it but has remarked — ‘ How beautifully it is worked ’ or that 
‘ no one would for an instant believe that it was made in India.’ 

“ It might be remarked in contravention of my propositions, that I endeavour to 
assert the possibility of rivalling in India the productions of the genius of Eamsden and 
Troughton, and that the idea is absurd j but however such it is my intention to assert. 

“ From their unimpassioned character, their slow and quiet habits, their delicate 
appreciation of touch, and their untiring application, it is probable that a clever native, 
if once taught properly the art of dividing the circumference of a circle, might very 
probably surpass the best effect of the most celebrated workmen of London. 

“ It is sujiposed by many, that modern discoveries in optics have improved refrac- 
ting telescopes by the lenses being better made ; but such is not the fact. The lenses of tho 
present day are not in the least better than those which Galileo and Huygens wore able to 
muke ; and it is probable there is hardly a Chinese workman who does not possess a great 
deal more skill in polishing a lense, than the best optician in London. I once bought in 
London a Chinese toy, an imitation of a compoimd microscope, from which I took louses 
so beautifully polished, as to be admired by one of the first opticians in London, and I 
have little doubt that a clever workman in India could fashion lenses with which a 
refracting telescope could be put together quite as good as tho best which Tully or 
Dollond ever made. 

“ The above may appear a startling assertion, but no optician will deny tho 
possibility of its being correct ; for the fact is, that workmen are totally unable to give a 
particular required figure to a lens, and lenses of required focal distance for forming tho 
achromatic object are selected from among numerous failures ( whence the high price ). 
Modem science has only improved these instruments by teaching the proper theojjetical 
principles upon which to compound their various parts.”^ 

Further detail cannot however be permitted to this subject, my plan confining 
a descriptive account to those articles which are of purely natirc manufacture. 
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Almost all the instruments that were exhibited, were astrolabes, dials, and 
other instruments used either in the fancied computations of astrology, or in those real 
calculations of ancient astronomy in which it is well known the Hindus attained consider- 
able excellence. His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala exhibited two fine astrolabes, 
one a small hand one, the other represented in the pdate. Each is furnished with a 
number of variously engraved discs or pjlates, which are used in turn according to the 
purpose of the observation. 

The method of taking the time by this instrument is described in the report. 
Other observations can be made. 

The following list of astronomical instruments was compiled for me by Pandit 
Eadha Eishn, late astrologer to the Court of Ranjit Singh, and by Pandit Durga, 
Pershad. 

1. Digyantram — A brass disc with a moveable index, used for finding the exact time 

of the sun’s crossing the meridian, and for fixing the quarters of the heavens. 

2. Trikon shanku yantram — Consisting of a wooden tringle with a cross bar, like the 

letter A ; the cross bar is graduated, and a string and a ball depending from the 
apex shows how much out of the pierpendicular it is, and what the angle of the 
ground is. 

8. Sambhumi yantram — An ordinary spirit level. 

4. Ghati yantram — A water clock. A copper bowl perforated with a little hole, which, 

placed in a vessel of water, gr-adually fills and sinks : exactly one hour is consumed 
in filling. This article is in common use, and by it all police guards, &c., keep the 
time, striking their gong as each hour comes round. 

5. The hour glass of sand is also used, called ‘ balu ka ghati yantram.’ 

6. Shanki'i yantram — Graduated scales used in measuring’. 

7. Pratod yantram — A long graduated beam for finding out the time by the aid 

of the shadow. 

8. Chakra yantram — A graduated disc, and needle, for determining the zenith distance, 

and the altitude of the sun. 

The “ chap yantram ” is a half disc, also used in determining the zenith distance. 

9. Turi yantram— The quadrant. 

10. Samay prabodhak yantram —A dial graduated so as to show the sub-divisions of 

time. 

11. Dhruv bhraman yantram — A square plate, having circles inscribed on it and an index 

rod, by means of this the time is ascertained at night, by the polar star ( Bhrwo 
polar star — hJiraman — going, wandering.) 

12. Ratri pradip yantram — Another instrument for telling the time at night ( rafri-— night 

pradij) — lamp.) 

13. Hakshinodak bhiti^yn.ntram — ( LU. — “ from south-northerly separation ” ) — A square 

plate with graduated quadrant of a circle, an index, and plumb lino, used in 
ascertaining azimuth distances. 
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14. Sextant. 

15. Octant. 

16. Kain yaiitrani — nsed to rIiow the declination. 

17. Yflmyottara yautra — A dial with tube for shewing zenith distance and the meridian 

shadow of a Gnomon, when the sun is in the equinoctial lino — ( south vttara- 

north. 

18. Falk yantra — A graduated oblong plate, with inscribed circle and bar to give tho 

shadow — for measurement of hours, angular distances, &c. 

19. Tashti yantra ( or ishti ) a dial for computing time. 

20. Digansh yantram — In geodesy, to ascertain tho bearings of a given object. 

21. N5ri balay yantram — Shows the time according the Indian division of “ Nari” — tho 

hour of 24 minutes. 

22. Samrat yantram — The form of the instrument is a semicircle, superscribed on tho 

hypothenuse of a right angled triangle ; the circle is graduated and intersected at 
its extreme ends by another arc. The brass plate on whicli the whole is engraved 
carries an observing tube. The instrument is used in measuring zenith distance 
and declination. 

23. Jaya prakash yantra. 

24. Tanti riij — The usturlab of the Tunani or Arabian astronomy. 

25. Budhi yantra — A largo gnomon, the shadow of which is observed when the sun is in 

the equinoctial, 

26. Jar kaliya yantram — To show altitude and ascensional difference. 

27. dol yantra — To show tho motion of the planets, according to the Hindi divisions of 

the sphere. 

28. Kranti yantra — declination instrument. 

29. Jatul halka yantri — For finding longitude, &c. 

80. Bhugol yantra — Globe. 

31. Swayambahu yantra — A revolving disc, sot turning by a stream of water, which flows 
by a siphon tube out of a vessel properly placed and dropped on to the cogs or teeth 
of the disc. A revolution is maintained at a certain rate, and by this moans tho 
time is ascertained after the machine having been once started at a known hour. 

32 Vakra darsana bhangi — A vessel showing the reverse revolution of planets. 

The Jury Report of 1864 is as follows : — 

JoKOBS. — Colonel Maclagan, R. E. 

Major MacLeod Innes, R. E., V. C. 

Kanhya Lall, Executive Engineer. 

A. Neil ( Meteorological Superintendent ) Eeporier. 

The articles to be reported on were in the Exhibition, contained in Section C. 
Those most worthy of notice are now described. •• ' 

[ 10676— 7 ],— Two Hydrometers, made of Vass, exhibited by Goormook of 
Loodiana, of ordinary form, and very rudely finished. 
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[10683]. — Brass tubular beam-compass, exhibited by J. D. Smithe, Esquire, of 
Madhopur, and constructed in the Baree Doab Canal Workshops. Their fitting up was 
rough and unfinished, but the instrument itself is tolerably well made. The jury 
atRvrded an Honorary Certificate. 

[10684]. — Electro-Magnetic Battery, of ordinary construction, but well finished, 
exhibited by Mr. W. Spence, Sealkote. 

[ 10685 ]. — Clock, scientifically and elaborately finished ( original cost Es. 4,000 ), 
exhibited by Eajah Hurbuns Singh of Lahore. 

This clock is made to strike the hours and half hours, and shews the diurnal 
position of the sim in the eclijstic throughout the year, and the lunar rotation through- 
out the month. It was constructed under the immediate management of Bhugut Earn 
Sohai, in the time of Eunjeet Singh. The finishing is in most of its parts exceedingly 
good, and very elaborate. The J ury awarded a medal. 

[10686 — 602]. — Astrolabes, exhibited by the Eajah of Kapurthalla. These 
instruments are now almost obsolete, and there seems nothing in the construction of 
either of those exhibited worthy of being noted. A short description of one of them will 
suffice. In Hindi, the instrument is called Tantra Eaj, in Arabic, IJstarlab. On the back of 
the dial there is a moveable copper tube attached to a flat narrow plate, each end of which 
is pointed. Here the margin is divided into 360®, and these again into fourths by a vertical 
and transverse line, which intersect each other at the centre of the dial. In the front or 
anterior side of the dial, the margin is divided into 60 gharies— 2^ of these being equal 
to one English hour. Each ghari is divided into 6 equal parts. Within the anterior 
margin, which is raised, there is a moveable circle of brass attached to the centre of the dial 
by a pin. On the edge of this the twelve signs of the zodiac are marked, each 
compartment being divided into 15°. 

How to use the Instrument. — Eaise the tube to such a position that the rays of the sun 
may pass through it. Mark the position of the tube with reference to the degrees on the 
margin, counting from the transverse line. Ascertain from the calendar in what sign of 
the zodiac the sun is together with the degree. Bring the sign and degree to bear on the 
inner circle on the anterior side, and on the transverse line then mark the degree 
opposite the projection of the inner circle. The degree marked on the posterior 
side of the dial should be traced on the flat plate on the anterior side, 
Bring the -sign and deg^ of the upper circle upon the plate, and mark again the 
degree opposite the projection of the circle. The gharies contained between the two 
marks made opposite the projection will be the time of the day. 

[ 10693 — 5 ]. — Gold and Silver mounted Magnetic Compasses, exhibited by the 
Maharajah of Kashmir. Creditably constructed... 

The object of these is to furnish the Musulmdn with the means of knowing whioli 
way to turn towards the Eibla ( Mecca ) at prayer time. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary Certificate. 

[10698.] — A clock, said to be made by a workman in the service of the Maharajah of 
Patyala. There is a musical apparatus attached to it, but nobody can make out the 
tvines. An ornamental water-spout is also attached, in which a short twisted glass roJ 
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is the water ; the light catches the edges of the spiral, apd aa this is kept in motion 
produces a glancing like the glimmer of falling water. Workmanship very creditable. 

[ 10699. ] — A mod^l of the .Electric Telegraph apparatus, also made by a workman 
in the service of the Maharajah of Patyala, neatly finished. 

The Jury award an Honorary Certificate. 

L 10702 — 7 ]. — ‘A set of Surveying Instruments, made in the Eurki Workshops, 
and consisting of an Everest Level ( 20 inches ), levelling staves, telescopic ata,se8j 
case of Spirit Bulbs; ground agates for compass needles, and small pocket .compass. 
Exhibited by Major Alien. They are all bea,utifully constructed, the Eresest Leyei 
especially so. 

The Jury awarded an Honorary .Certificate. 
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SUEGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Native Surgery is unfortunately in an extremely backward state, l^he operation^ 
known are very few and very rude. The implements are mostly so coarsely made, that it is 
Wonderful how any result whatever can be effected with them. Fortunately, however, the 
natives of the Punjab are extremely willing to profit by European art and science in 
surgery, much more than they are in the ease of European medicines. They still cling 
desperately to the exploded fallacies of the old Greek school with its dry and moist, hot 
and cold, remedies. 

There are no books on surgery worth reading. The art of surgery was looked on 
with contempt, and was consigned to barbers and such like craftsmen. A respectable 
physician hardly dared to attempt the practice of surgery, or he was nicknamed ‘ barber.' 
Kaki'm Muhamad Ishak, a physician of some note, who came to Lahore in the reign of 
Alamgir (A.urangzeb), and entered the service of Nawab Amanat Khan, Subadar of Lahore, 
turned his attention to surgery, but was much derided in consequence. He had learnt 
something about surgery from an Italian in the Nawab’s service, named Antun (Antonio). 
Muhamed Ishak wrote a treatise on surgery, called “ Tashkara Ishakiya”.* Although it is 
one of the best extant, it contains very little that is useful. Of several diseases, the cure 
of which is perfectly easy, he makes no mention, and declares some of them irremediable. 
Thus of stricture of the urethra he says — “ The cure of this disease is known to God 
only.” They had only a rude idea of lithotomy, and nearly always killed their patients, 
although the native surgeons, who have learnt the operation in the European method, are, 
from their impassive and steady manipulation, p.articularly successful in it. The native 
operation for stone consisted in passing the finger into the rectum, and feeling for the stone 
till by pressure it protruded so as to make the exterior of the perineum bulge, the operator 
then, with a lancet or razor, cut a gash over the protrusion, taking his chance of what 
membranes or tisses he cut through, and pulled out the stone. It is needless to add, that 
in many cases the laceration and injury of delicate structures was such that the patient 
did not survive. 

It was hardly possible to have a limb amputated, although the frequency of battles 
in those days rendered it compulsory to make some attempt. I was quite unable to find 
any native surgeon who knew anything of amputation. Many told me that they could 
extract a bullet with a sort of hook and forceps, and that when a limb was shattered by 
shot they would remove the splinters of bone, and trim the ragged edges of the wound, 
and heal it. Whenever amputation was attempted, the flesh being cut, or the bone 
sawn through, (they generally however availed themselves of the fracture of the bone, by 
pulling out the splinters as before said,) and then hemorrhage was prevented by dipping 
the limb into melted rosin or hot ghee 1 This agreeable method of dispensing with liga- 
ture of arteries and suture, in one process, was occasionally practiced in the case of criminals 
in the Sikh days, who had a finger or a limb amputated as a punishment. Nature seems 

* A good manuscript copy of thi| has been obligingly lent to mo by Fakir Syad Jamal-ud-din, of 
lahoro, among whoso ancestors, the physician was numbered (he was the Fakir’.s father’s mother’s great- 
grandfather). I take this opportunity of acknowledging the frequent asoistancc I have received from this 
gentleman in preparing the vaiious sections of this volume. 
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to have gifted these people, as a compensation for their lack of knowledge, with a propor- 
tionately powerful VIS niedicaMx, as regards suffusion from veins, &c. It is uniformly 
noticed how much fewer veins a native patient needs to have tied than an European. 

Dr. Farquhar told me that after the battle of Chilianwala he was about to render 
assistance to a Sikh soldier who had been wounded in the leg by a cannon shot ; ampu- 
tation was necessary. The man loudly protested, thinking he was to be killed, but when 
he was pacified as regards his safety, he was again horrified by seeing, as he thought 
no means of staying the bleeding, and cried out for the ‘hot ghee’ wherein to dip 'the’ 
stump. He was quite astonished at the use of a tourniquet and ligatures for the 
arteries. The use of the hot ghee always incapacitated a man for work for several 
weeks, and even months afterwards, always. producing a painful sore, with slou<.hing 
rmpuTatir ^ mortification. No native surgeon will at the present day attempt 

The different surgical operations are performed by the following classes of people r- 
‘ Shikasta-band’.— These men reduce dislocations, and attend to fractures 
They have no apparatus of any sort. They reduce dislocations by the application of force* 
and apply stout bandages. They are, however, tolerably skilful at reducing simple disloca- 
tions, and frequently effect considerable relief to the patient by their system of rubbing 
pulling, and manipulating the muscles in cases of straining. The people who perform theS 
operations are often ‘ Kamaugars’ or bow makers, and also wrestlers. 

(2.) Baujaras or oculists.— The most remarkable operation is that for cataract, in ' 
which, in spite of their rude apparatus, they are very fairly successful. As far as I am 
aware, their o[)eration is always for depression. For instruments they have a very small 
lancet, which consists of a short handle, wound round with silk, and exhibiting the trian- 
gular point of a blade thus 




This is used for incising the cofnea. 

They have also a probe of steel, but more often the probe ( ‘ suS. ’ ) is replaced 
by one of the long fine White thorns of the Acacia. The younger trees have very long 
and finely pointed thorns, which have a beautiful white siliceous coating, and certainly 
offer a smoother and finer point than any steel work made by an ordinary workman. 
The thorn is extremely tough. They have also two hooked instruments ( “ kundi ” ), one 
rather thick, made of copper, the other of steel, and much more slender and finely jiointed, 
^ and also a blunt probe. 
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Tlie probe or thorn is used in operations where tSey simply puncture the cornea 
and depress the cataract. In other cases they make an incision with the lancet (in lieu of 
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the Beer’s knife of modern surgery), and then introduce the copper hook to open a 
passage for the depressing instrument : the smaller hook being used in depressing the 
film if it cannot be removed by the probe alone. A small razor (ushtra) is among the 
instruments of these practitioners. The Banjaras occasionally brand the temples, with a 
view to strengthen the sight and pi-event blindness. 

(3.) Jarah. — This term is, perhaps, a more generic word for ‘ surgeon,’ than indica- 
tive of a special class. All operations, however, such as bleeding with lancets, lancing of 
tumours, swellings, treatment of hemorrhoids, extraction of teeth, is done by the jarah. 
His instruments will now be described. In the Lahore Museum there is a case of mother-. 
of-pearl and steel containing a series of implements inserted through holes in a plate which 
stops the mouth ; this looks more like a lady’s work case for scissors, crochet hooks, &c.) 
than a surgeon’s box, but in it the tools are better made. There is an attempt at polishing,, 
and the various knives, &c., are made to screw into handles. 

The usual instruments are as follow ; — ■ 

“Sanni”. — A rude pair of iron square pointed pincers, one handle of which is hooked 
at the end. This frightful apparatus is for drawing teeth. 

Nahema”. — A thin iron blade, with a sharp slanting edge or point, used for lancing the 
gums previous to extracting a tooth. Some rather broader bladed 
“ iiahernas” are used for paring nails, and chiropodic operations. 



“ Patri ” — A hone for sharpening instruments. 

“ Chamuta ” is a leather strop for the same purpose. 

‘ ‘ Mochana ” — Tweezers. 

“ Ushtra” — Small razors, used either for shaving any part to be operated on, or else for 
making a deeper incision or gash than the lancets ( nashtar ) will make. 

“Toka” — A small hook, the point of which is flattened at the sides and sharpened. The 
stem being flexible, it is placed in position, and being drawn back, is let go and 
strikes smartly on the place, which is punctured by the sharp edge. It is used 
for opening veins in the forehead. 

Mikraz ” — Pointed scissors. 

“ Nashtar ” (fasd-ki) — Lancets for bleeding. 

Needles and thread ; Bandages, &c. 

*• Zambur and Zamburi ” — Forceps of sizes. 

“ Diistiir ” — A sort of syringe used in administering an enema. 

‘‘ Sua and Silai ” — Probes. 

Pichkari suzak ” — A syringe for injecting remedies in urinary complaints. 

For bleeding and cupping they have the following : — 

'The use either a horn, or au earthen cup called ‘ rummi ’, or a hollow vessel called 
“ tumliiya ” or ‘ kuppi ’.' When they apply the horn after cutting the vein, they apply the 
mouth to the jioiiit of the horn and draw in the breath, thus exhausting the air and caus* 
iag the blood to flow and fill the vacuum ; or else they iirick the skin over with a lancet 
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anil tlien ajiply tlie earthen pot which is heated, so that the air on cooling may contract 
and a vacuum be formed, to fill which the blood will exude. 

In some cases they merely wish to excite a tumour or boil, and they heat the 
“ tumbiya” or kujipi and tie it tight over the place, which cau.ses it to rise and swell, or to 
sujipurate. 

When bleeding by venesection is being done, the .surgeon gives the patient a short 
round stick or “ latti ”, which he is expected to keep twirling with his hand, thus keeping 
up circulation by the motion. 

The case alluded to, contained a small saw ( ari ), and a “ pech ”, an iron wire 
terminating in a spiral like a small cork-screw, used for W()rining out foreign matter from 
the ear or from a wound. In the Montgomei-y collection a looking glass was added to 
these articles, and the whole enclosed in a leather case called “ rachyani 

(4.) Gagras — These people are solely occupied in the application of lecehea 
(‘jok’). 

(.5.) ‘ Madari’. — These people cure the bites of snakes and animals, not by 'surgi- 

cal or medical means, but by spells, incantations, and charms. These are invariably resor- 
ted to by the people in cases of snake bite ! 

“ Kan mailyas — Ear surgeons. These men occupy themselves with the treatment 
of ear-ache, and with removing obstructions in the passages. The use of a syringe is un- 
known. Their favorite remedy for ear-ache is the introduction of a little sweet oil. 

They use a pair of forceps, “ chimta, a broad pointed probe used for digging out 
foreign matter, and called, “ silai ariz nok-wali, a blunt probe, “ gol-nok-wali, ’’—and a 
probe for inserting cotton wool for cleaning the passage “ silai-pamba wali , 

The paring of nails, removal of corns, and other work of the chiropodist, is done by 
the barber, "hajiim” or “uai.” 

I mnst hei-e mention one of the few operations in which the surgeons of the country 
are eminently successful. One, that of the cataract has been described, the other that I 
allude to, is the work of the Kangra “ Khangars” in restoring the nose. Jealous hus- 
bands bite or cut off the point of the nose of their wives in spite, and cutting off the nose 
seems also to have been used as a punishment in former days. The annexed plate, copied 
from a native drawing, will show the process. The patient is laid down, and the surgeon, 
with a lancet, or rather with a small razor (ushtra ) cuts a triangular hit of skin from 
the forehead,* which he turns down, and then dexterously and lightly twists just at the 
junction of the nose with the brow, so as to bring the right side of the skin m front ; he 
lavs this down over the nose, and having by dexterous manipulation and working drawn 
down the remainder of the original cartilage so as to form a basis, he disposes the new 
skin over the whole, and fixes it by strips of 'plaster and bandages. The gradual treatment 
of the healing surface, and the patients lying by, flapping away the flies, are quaintly, but 
accurately, portrayed in tbe plate. The only implements the ” Khaugare use are 
a razor or lancet, a needle for sewing, and one or two tools for smoothing down the s^in. 


• The skin is taken from the forehead, and never I believe from the check. 
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These are all the classes of people which make any pretence to be surgeons. The 
practice of obstetric art in any form is unknown ; midwives or dais attend, if necessary, 
but are unable to render any assistance beyond \Yhat their hands can alford. It is needless 
to remark that they are utterly ignorant, In the list of drugs of the first volume will be 
seen various remedies given to women before and after child-birth. It is to be remarked, 
however, that especially among the lower orders of the agricultural papulation, cases of 
diflScult parturition or birth ajjpear to be comparatively rare. Should such a case occur, 
the life of the child or the mother, or both, is invariably sacrificed through ignorance oI 
any proper treatment. 

Under this chapter, I may mention that veterinary surgery is no better understood 
than that applied to. the human frame. The Betar or Salotri has a few lancets for bleed- 
ing and some bandages : branding with a hot iron is a favorite remedy for most diseases 
in cattle. The pious Hindu will not touch the sacred animal himself, letting it din mther, 
he performs the operation however, vicariously by a Mussulman, and it is all right ! 

I may take this opportunity of including a notice of the Bhatra or eav-borer. 
Every native woman considers it necessary to have the ears bored, and some times not only ^ , 
dne hole but many are made, to admit of all tfie mass of balis, biilas, murkis, &c.j ^c. 
that are fashionable to wear. * 

The Bhatras tools are as follows 

Murki — a stout zinc wire bent round so as to form a nearly complete circle, the 
two points are sharpened. One of these points is forced though the lobe of the year, 
and the ring drawn though and left there till the wound, which is a severe one, heals. 
Wlien the murki has done its work, a “ bunda,” or second zinc rhig, thicker than the 
murki, is inserted to enlarge the hole. The bunda has also a small weight hanging 
from it, so as to pull down the oar and ensure the hole being made. I am told 
that the operations necessary to gratify the hideous vanity of wearing clusters of ear- 
rings are so painful, that women sit in the house for days crying with pain, and the 
wounds do not heal for three months sometimes. 

I append the Jury Report in the collection of 1864, which shows also how far European 
instruments are imitated hy native workman (see also the dass Outleky.” ) 

« 

REPORT OP THE JURY ON SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Jurors : — 

Dr. Parquhar- Br. Thom. 

Dr. Penny. S. A. Surgeon Raheem Khan, 

Dr. Dallas. - Dr. J. B. Scriyen, Reporter. 

The Districts exhibiting articles are, Hangra, Hooshyarpore, Sealkote, Lahore, 
Shahpur and Goojranwala. Besides these, articles are iududed in the catalogue from 
Amritpur and Patyala, Jout have not come to hand. 

. ^ , . 

* The sight of these tings ought to cure IR^ropeiui l^'diea. ftt least ot the barbarous practice of 
boring holes in their flesli Ui stick ornaments in I ‘ 


o 
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The collections reported on are eleven in number, viz : — 

1st. — A rudely constructed razor and lancet sent up by the Local Exhibition Committee 
at Kangra. 

2nd. — A set of three ivory handled vaccine lancets, exhibited by Dr. Aitehison of 
Hooshyarpore. 

3rd. — A similar set of lancets with horn bandies, also exhibited by Dr. Aitehison 
of Hooshyarpore. 

4th. — A case of Lithotomy instruments. These are of the kind commonly provided for 
hospitals in India. They are not of the newest or best pattern, but their finish is 
good, in fact equal to that of the instruments usually supplied to Medical Dejjots 
from England. They are highly creditable to native artificers, and the jurj' think 
. th^y are deserving of a prize of Es. 20. The exhibitor is Mr. Spence of Sealkote. 

5th. — . 4 . case of midwifery instruments. The finish of these is also creditable. The silver 
catheter is particularly well made, but the pattern of the forceps is not good. 
The jury consider this case deserving of a prize of Bs. 10. The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Sealkote. 

Oth . — A c^vse of instruments for extracting teeth, The key and gum lancet in this case 
seem to be very good, The forceps and elevator are made after a pattern not much 
used in the present day, and certainly not to be recommended, nevertheless the finish 
of all is excellent, and the jury recommend a prize of Ks. 10, The exhibitor is Mr. 
Spence of Seallvote. 

7th. — An abscess lancet 5 ancl 

8th. — A bleeding lancet, both by Mr. Spence. These two instruments are well polished, 
sharp, and apparently of good quality. 

gtb. — A case of razors and other instruments used by the Native barber siirgeons : these 
belong to the Lahore Museum, 

lOth. — A lancet and probes used by native Surgeons in the operation for depression of 
cataract, exhibited by Dr. Henderson of Shahpore. 

11th. — Two rudely made bleeding lancets and a gum lancet, from the district of Gcojian- 
walla : the name of the exhibitor is not given. 

The prizes above recommended are as follows : — 


i 

Ko. 

Article. 

District. 

Exhibitor. 

Prize. 

10713 

Lithotomy case. 

Sealkote. 


Rs. 20. 

10714 

Midwifery case. 



Rs. 10. 

10715 

Dental Instruments. 

If 


Rs. 10. 





> 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The musicians of the Punjal), whether Himlu or Mussalman, use the Hindu system 
exclusively. The Arabic system of music is not known. 

It would be impossible for me to give under this Class any account of the musical 
system. I have only to describe the musical instruments in use as one of the branches of 
mechanical manufacture. 

I may however add a few words in preface to a desci-iptive list of musical instru- 
ments, and explain as much of the sj'stem of notation, tuning and melody, as will render 
what follows intelligible. 

The musicians who accompany regular nach players,* are always Mussulmans of 
the caste of Mir or Mirasi ( barbers and astrologers &e. ) and are filled “ Dom ” ; this 
tenn is not however considered complimentary, and would be a positive insult if addressed 
to any one else. The Dorns use only a “ sarangi” a sort of fiddle, a pair of little bells or 
gmall cymbals, and a drum ; but at more elaborate nautches, in the houses of the wealthy, 
I have seen other instruments introduced. Some classes of Hindus perform as nautch 
dancers, and accompany them with music, such persons are called Riisdhari. Professional 
players on the tarabura ( a sort of guitar ) are called “ Kalanwat ” ; those on the bin, are 
‘ Bin-baz.” Amateur musicians are called “ atai, ” whatever instrument they prefer. 

I should note that music is sti-ictly forbidden to Mussulmans, excepting only a 
drum called “ daf,” at marriages or ceremonies, and then api>arently only for the purpose 
of publicity or proclamation of the event. It is needless to say that this prohibition is 
little attended to ; and as early as the reign of Kai Kubad ( 1285 A. D. ) one Amir 
Khisro, in spite of the prohibition, introduced the guitar known as the “ tambiira,” which 
accompanies the voice ; and this has ever since been a very popular instrument. Amateur 
musicians are rare, and professional ones are looked on with a sort of contempt, like 
surgeons. 

The Hindu system of music does not appear to be very different from oi\r own, 
at least as regards the division of the scale or gamut. The octave, with seven full tones,. 
( the eighth being a repetition of the first ) is recognized, and called ‘ saptag.’ Instead 
of the letters of the alphabet C. D. E. &c., or the notation do, re, mi, the notes are named— 

Do — Kharj. 

He — Rikab. 

Mi — Gandhar. 

Pa — Madham. 

Sol — Pancham ( “ the fifth ’ ) or dominant. 

La — Dewat. 

Si — NikSdh. 

' » Do — Kharj — again, &c. 


# This word is now almost naturalized as “ nautch,” 
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Sub-division of tones ( ‘ sUr ’ ) are recognised, and a half tone is called “ murchlian.” 
The quarter tone is recognized, and both half and quarter tones are easily produced, even 
on the fretted instruments, by putting the string to one side of the fret, which of course 
tightens it slightly, and raises the tone. In a “ saptag ” there are 21 ‘ murchlians ’ or sub- 
divisions, as will be seen by dividing the scale into fractions of tones as, C. C.^, 

The term ‘ ras ’ is used apparently as om’ ‘ base ’j “ dirg ” as tenor; and “ palutt ’’ 
as treble. 

I should remark that the instruments are tuned to a convenient pitch to the voice^ 
or to about half a tone lower than our full concert pitch. To tune an instrument ia 
‘ sur karna.’ 

I will now proceed to a description of the instruments ia use. 
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DIVISION I. 

STEINGED INSTEUMENTS. 

The most faTorite of these appear to be the varieties of guitar. 

When these have more than one string, it will be invariably found that only one 
string is designed to be fingered ; the others, remaining as open strings, and form the 
common chord of C. major, which is played as an Unvarying drone or accompaniment 
with the thumb, and while the “ chantarelle ” or melody string is struck with the finger, 
which is generally armed with a skeleton thimble made of iron or steel wire, and called 
“ mizrab.” Those instruments which have frets ( sundri ) have them moveable, as it is 
the invariable practise to set the frets according to the rag or melody to be performed, and 
there are certain set tunes appropriate to the different hours of day or evening. 

861 — [ ]. — Tambiira — This guitar has only four strings, and no frets. It is 

a very favorite instrument, and accompanies the voice. The tambura is called “ chherwala,” 
viz., “ tire accompanier,” as it is shaken ( chhema ) or twanged to the voice. The strings 
consist of “ madham ” or first string, which gives the melody ; and three others form the 
base or drone, tuned to the octave and fifth. The tambura is a large guitar, with a large 
hollow body made of a gourd, faced with wood, and with a long stem or handle. It carries' 
four strings, one of brass and three of iron wire : the strings are much thicker than those 
of the “ sitSr” ( which follows ). One string gives the melody, and the others the base 
or drone, but usually the instrument being used to accompany the voice, the changes of 
tone in the first string are few. 

862. — [ ] “ Sitar ” — There are several kinds, all of the varieties of guitar, to 

which word the name has a clear affinity. In form these instruments are not inelegant. 
The body is gourd shaped, and exceedingly bulging ; in fact consisting of the half or section 
of a large gourd, with a flat face, the shoulder sloping off into the long wooden handle : the 
manufacture will be described presently. The instruments are often prettily gind elaborately 
inlaid with ivory or else painted in gold and colors and varnished. Tlie varieties of 
“ Sitar ” to be now described are the “ Madham Sitar, ” the “ Chargah Sitiir,” and the 
“ Tarbdar Sitar.” The favorite form of” Sitar ” is called “ Madham”. This is the ins- 
trument introduced at Dehli by Amir Khisro in the reign of Kai Kubad, as already 
intimated. 

The Madham Sitar has the handle long and hollow, or deeply concave, but faced 
with a thin piece of “ tun ” wood. The frets are of brass, and grooved in the middle, so 
as to retain the cat-gut belt which holds the fret to the handle, but admits of it being 
moved up and down to the position proper for the “ rag ” or music to be performed, as 
already explained. 

The frets are IG in number, that is, prepared to produce on the first string, two 
octaves ; in compass, a large instrument is sometimes made with twenty-one frets or 
three octaves. 

The Sitar has commonly five strings, but sometimes six. The first string, called 
madham, is of thin steel wire, obtained from Delhi or Bareli j the others are two of brasS| 
iind the third of steel wire. 
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The three last are the drone or accompanying;, and always open, strings, being tuned 
to the key note, fifth or ‘ panchma,’ and the lower octave of the key note ; if there are 
six strings, the key note is doubled in unison; if seven, the third is given as well as the fifth, 
thus giving the whole chord. 

863. — “ Chargah Sitar,” is like the Madham, has four strings, and no frets, but per- 
manent marks on the handle indicating the position of the fingering. 

864. — “ Tarbdar Sitar,” or Sympathetic SitSr, has the handle slightly concave, and 
under the frets and under the playing wires a set of very thin steel wires are extended, 
tuned to the ascending notes of the gamut. The pegs which hold these strings are at 
the sides of the handle, those holding the jdaying strings at the head. The “ tarb ” are 
purely sympathetic strings, vibrating and producing a shrill twang in unison, and by 
sympathy with the corresponding note struck on the upper strings. The admirers of 
the Sympathetic Piano-forte of modern times will perhaps be surprised to note so very 
ancient a recognition of the principle. The ‘ tarb ’ strings appear to me to be tuned rather 
flat of the true tones, which produces a greater twang, and there is always one tone below tha 

kev note. Thus, suppose the first strings of the drone strings is tuned to C. 

then the lowest of the “ tarb ” strings will be tuned to the B below and so 



on, Upwards. 

865 —“Bin. ’’—The next instrument of this class is a ‘bln.’ It consists 6f a 
long hollow bar or key board, flat above, and concave below ; on this the wires rest, and it 
is supported at either end by a large gourd. The form will be more readily understood 
from the plate. 

The “ bin ” is the best sounding of all the stringed instruments played by aid of 
the fingers and the “ mizrab ” or wire guard. 

It has six strings, and moveable frets ; the first string alone, which is played with 
the frets, is called “ baj ” The other six strings are strung at some distance off the “ bfij,” 
so as to leave room for the play of the finger The second and third are of steel wire, 
the fourth of brass, the fifth of steel, and the sixth of steel also, but with fine brass wire 
coiled upon it. This string is called “ larz. ” 

They are tuned thus — 


2nd. — Kharj 

3rd — Kharj 

C. 

C. 

j. unison. 

4th . — P inoham 

0 

above. 

.'jth. — Madham 

G. 

octave below. 

6th. — Larz 

C. 

octave below the second string 


The bin has also the sympathetic strings called “ tarb,” whose screws are on the 
side of the handle They are nine m number, — that is, eight notes of the gamut and one 
below ; thus the second string of the Tipper set being tuned to ‘ middle C. “ Kharj ” — 
the lowest note of the tarb will be B natural, the second C natural, corresponding to the 
second string above, and so on up the scale. 

The bm is frequentlv made of a very large size with proportionately stout wires, 
and can then produce a loud sound : it is used more for instrunlental music than accoiU' 
panying the voice. It is not to be confused with a sort of pipe also called bin. 
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866 — Bahdb. — 13 an instrument much used in Lucknow and in Hindustan, but 
not in the Punjab. It has six strings, and a long handle about three feet long. Tha 
strings are attached to screws in the broad head of the handle, and arranged in a peculiar 
manner, which will be understood from the figure in the annexed plate. 

I have now only to add a few instruments, which are hardly fit to be called instru- 
ments at all, being rude and unmusical sounding guitars, fitted with only one or two 
strings, and capable only of affording a sort of accompaniment to the voice. Such are 
generally used by fakirs and wandering singers. 

867. — ■“ King." — A rude instrument, deriving its name from the twanging shrill 
noise it makes. It consists of a single wire stretched over two small bridges resting at 
either end of a stick or bamboo, whicli passes through a small half gourd at either end, 
like our basket stick: the face of the gourd is left open (tig 1. ) 

This instrument is used by Brahman beggars when singing for alms, Ac. 

868. — “• Yak tdra." — This is a rude instrument with one string, for accompanying 
the voice, and used by fakirs sometimes : also acconip.-inied with the '• kartal” or ‘ bones.” 
It consists of a long bamboo handle, witli a small circular body made of half a gourd, and 
with parchment strained over the front, on this is a small bridge over which the brass 
wire passes. The wire is secured to the end of the bamboo projecting slightly through 
and beyond the body. A large wooden peg or screw at the end of the handle enables the 
player to adjust the tone of the string. 

869 — Chart Lira." — I'layed with a wooden .stick or plectrum, (‘jawa’or jaba ), 
which is a thin piece of wood shaped as (fig. 4.) The obarlara is .shown in (fig. 2.) It has 
four strings, three of steel and one of brass wire. An instimmeiit I saw of tliis name at 
Delhi, had only two strings, and was played with a bow like the ‘ Kamaucli ’ ( Kg. 3. ) 

870 — “ Sarod," also called Rabab, from Buiiiioo. This instrument is mostly used 
by Kabulis and in Khorasau, and so is found in our frontier districts One specimen in the 
collection of 1861 was described as ” rabab.” The instrument, which is rather elegantly 
shaped, is figured in the plate The great depth of the body, as shewn in the side view is 
remarkable. The body and a part of the handle, ( as far as the fret marks ) are hollow, 
and made of ‘ tun ’ or ‘ sbisham ’ wood. 

The handle and body as far as the central bend or xvaist, are faced w'itli wood, and 
the rest of the body with parchment. There are six catgut strings which are played on 
with the ‘ jawa ’ like the last described iiistruinent. These strings pass over a small 
wooden bridge on the parchment, and are secured to a piece of leather, which is fixed to 
the bottom of the instrument, and has the end split into tags, to each one of which a string 
end is fastened off. There are also five sympathetic brass wires. ( tarb ) which pass into 
the hollow body of the handle through small boles made for the pui’ 2 ’ 0 se, and are wound 
on screws the bandies of which jwoject at the side. 

The Rabab called “Rabab Banarsi ” — Beirares rabab — is an instrument with a bow. 

The next series consists of three stringed instruments, wliich are played with the 
finger, or with small sticks or hammers These iiistruraeiits no doubt suggested originally 
the design ot the Firgiual, Clavichord and Harpsichord which have been improved into 
the moaern Piano-forte : "they correspond with the Dulcimer and Psaltery of ancient 
writers. 
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Of these instruments, only one exists in the Museum of Lahore, as in use in the 
Paiijab, the others are obsolete. 

. 871. — “ XdnuH. " — This is the j>saltery or sort of harp. It consists of a 
frame shaped as in figure 0. The strings, which are steel, are twenty-three in number, to 
include three whole octaves : they are fixed by moveable screws at the upper end. It difl’ers 
from our harp in princijile of coastructioii, inasmuch as the strings which are fixed to the 
sounding board, are thence carried, not diagonally upwards to the curved upper beam, but 
horizontally to a beam opposite the souudiiig board There are 28 strings. 

872- — “ Kantitra ” — This instrument consists of a hollow and flat sounding board, 
made of tun wood, and of an oblong shape, supported partly on a hollow square box, and 
partly by two tressel legs or rests. The specimen I describe from was about 20 inches 
long and 8 broad. In the upper part ( the end opposite the box ) the screws for holding 
the wires are fixed upright and perpendicular to the face of the sounding board ; the 
strings, twentv-two in number ( 3 octaves ) are of steel wire, and of equal length, the 
requisite adjustment as to length being attained by the wires passing over or rather 
through some ivory jiegs arrauged diagonally acros.s the boai’d. « 

The instrument is played with the finger and ‘ mizrab.' It is tuned from one note 
below the key note, and tlien regularly up the scale by full tones. 


"We now come to the stringed instruments, which are played with a bow ( gaz or 
kumani ), There are several varieties : the most pretensious is the — 

873.— “■ Tails.'' — A. long handled instrument, of which the body is in tbe form of a 
peacock, whence the name. Tae upj>er part of the body is covered with strained parch* 
inent, and the lower part highly colored, gilt and varnished to resemble a peacock. Taia 
curious instrument is figured in the plate aniie,xed. The handle, wnioh is vei"y long, is 
hollow, hut faced with a thin slip of tiiii wood It carries sixteen moveable brass frets. 
Along the left side of the keyboard or handle, a small bar of wood is attached, which 
carries sixteen peg.s, which hold sixteen sympathetic steel strings tarb, which are 
arrauged slightly diagonally, so as to come ilowu to the bridge of the instrument, wnich 
supports the four main strings on the up()er edge, and the sixteen “ tarb strings through 
sixteen small holes in the centre ot it. The four strings are arranged as usual : one alone at 
the right side, which is changed by fingering to produce the melody; the other three tuned 
to the kev note, fifth and octave form the bass or drone accompaniment : the four strings 
are made, the first three of steel, the fourth of brass wire. All are of equal length and 
attached to four large pegs, two in front and two at the side of the extreme end of tho 
handle, but as the second string pro luces a shriller tone than could be got by having the 
full length and tightening the screw, it is shortened by a small ivory peg through which it 
passes, just below tho fifth fret. The instrument, which I have heard played with consider, 
able skill, is played with a bow fitted with a number of black horse hairs, an.^ stiffened with 
rosin ( biroza ) ; the hairs of the bow are not arranged fl it as in an Europe.in violin bow, 
but in a bunch, with a piece of wood at one end, which can be adjusted to tighten the 
hairs. When once set right they are tied down wiUi String, there being no screw 
arrangement as in the European bow. 
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874- — “ Sdmngi."~ls the coimnon fiddle used by all the nautch players. It has a 
thick short handle, almost as broad as the body, and is like it, hollow. The body is also 
hollow, and faced with parchment ; it is chamfered or pared away at the sides towards the 
middle. The strings are of catgut, four in number, and attached to screws with large knobs 
fixed in the handle, two in front and two at the sides, T’here are also eleven or thirteen 
brass wire ‘ tarb ’ or sympathetic strings, which are fixed to screws or pegs arranged 
in two rows : these pass through the body of the handle and project at the side. The end of 
the wires are introduced through small holes in the surface. The sound of this instrument 
is very harsh and disagreeable. The first strings and the second, in order to shorten the 
length, rest on a small bridge near the tightening screw, called “ ar ” or “ pi'lak ; ” the. 
third rests on a tag of tightly wound silk, possibly to deaden the sound : this tag, which 
can be pulled under the string at pleasure, is called “ batti.” The curious shape of the 
head and handle will be seen in the plate. 


Another instrument was described to me as in use in Pattiala, as the Chfing, ( fig. 
7 ). I have some misgivings that this is either the same as Saranda, or only a variety. I 
have not be^n able to procure a specimen, but am told that it is at once recognised by the 
body being in the shape of a kite (patang.) The body is made of wood, and the upper part 
is hollow and open, the lower part is covered with parchment and carries the bridge, There 
are five strings attached to screws placed thus : ^ 

in the handle, and also eleven sympathetic strings, ^ 

■which are attached at the side. The instrument I 
is played with the “ gazi ’’ or bow. 


876.-“ Tid ” or ‘ Tad .” — This is a much ruder instrument than any of the forego- 
ing. Its body is of roughly cut deodar wood, shaped as in fig. 8, the upper part being 
hollow, the lower covered with parchment; it has four strings, three of steel wire, and the 
fourth of thick twisted copper wire, and is played with a rude bow. This instrument 
is only to be found in village.s. and is said to be much used in Marwar. 


876. —“ DoUira.” — An instrument called dotara, but having however four strings, ia 
not unlike in shape to the Chartara, but has a short thick handle like a sarangi. 

877. -“ Chikdra — is the fakir fiddle. It is represented in fig, 9. The three strings 
are made of bunches of black horse hair, and there are five sympathetic strings. The handle 
is covered with wood and is hollow, the lower part of the body is covered with j>archm,ent. 

878. -“ Kamdnchi” — is a sort of large fiddle, twice the size of a “ sarangi, ” and 
used mostly by Kashmiris ( fig, 3. ) 

Before passing on to. the wind instruments, I should mention that the manufacture 
of stringed instruments is a specialty of one class of workmen ‘ Khatambaud ’ : they 
never make drums or pipes of any sort. 


Their tools are like those of ordinary carpenters, hut capable of doing smaller and 
finer work. They have the “ tesha ” or adze ; some saws, a “ chosa,’’ or long thin rasp, 
a “ tikora ” or three cornered file, a “ miyan-tarash,” or gouge or scoop to, make the hollow 
handles of instruments with ; a “ nimgira ” or half round file; a “ kanassi ” or two edged 
file witli a fine or “ snioo^^^h ” cut ; a “ sathri ” or “ chaurasi ” ( small chisel ) ; “ sauni, 
forceps; “ parkar’’ or compasses,- and a “ barma,” to bore holes. The wood used M 
invariably “ tun,” which is tolerably hard, does not split, has no resin or oil, polishes weHi 
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and is not liable to insects or to decay. The dry shell of the great gourd ( Cucurbit a maxima) 
and Lagenaria ( the bottle gourd ) are in i-equest for the bodies of all sorts of sitArs, 
bins &c. ; ivory is required for inlaying and for the bridges ( ghori or surdhSri ) of the 
instruments. 


DIVISION II. 

WIND INSTRUMENTS. 

These are not so numerous as the stringed instruments, nor are they commonly 
Qied, except perhaps the bansri or flute, and a sort of flageolet ; snake charmers carry the 
“ bin,” and trumpets are used in heathen worship. 

The following is a list : — • 

879. — “ Bansri " — A flute or fife with four holes, made of bamboo. 

880. —” Nai ” is a straight pipe somewhat similar. 

881. — “ Alglioza " — A sort of flageolet also made of bamboo, has seven holes, 
is slightly funnel-shaped, and played either singly or with two in the mouth at once. 

832. — ” Surnd " — vulgarly called “ tut! ” — A wooden tube with a trumpet shaped 
end. In fact a sort of clarionet. 


883. — “ Nairi” — A flageolet played by Kashmiri's, very like the last named. 

884. — ” Bin." — This instrument consists of a double flageolet, fitted to a hollow 
and narrow necked gourd. It is figured in the annexed plate. It is principally played by 
snake charmers. 

885. — ‘‘ Sharnao.” — From the Bunnoo hills, and also to be met with in other hill 
places of the west Punjab. Is a regular bag-pipe, or set of pipes fitted with an inflated 
goat’s skm. 

886. — " Mardang ” — is a sort of postman's horn. 

887. —“ Turi ” — is a very long, and loud sounding straight brass trumpet, used at 
marriages, religious festivals, &c. When curved it is called '■ karnfi.” Homs (narsingha), 
and conch shells (shank) are also used on such occasions. 
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DIVISION III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The following are miscellaneous : — 

888 . — “ Jaltarang,” — consists of a series of thin porcelain cups of sizes, partly filled 
with water, according to the note required, and so tuned to two or three octaves, 
note by note They are played with small bamboo sticks, like our harmonicon, &c. 

889. — “ TalU ” — a small bell worn round the neck 

890. —“ Jora or Kaitisi ” — two small tells, struck one in the other. 

g91. — “ Saitiih- a steel triangle, similar to that used in bands with us. 

892. — “ CTiriina”— Large cymbals. 

893. —“ Jhihij ’’—Also a kind of cymbal. 

894. “ Mejra ’’—A name for cymbals appearing in the Gugaira (Montgomery) 

f collection. 

895 . —“ Kartdl ”—tvro pieces of hard dark wood, generally shisham, played just as 
the “ bones’’ are by Negro singers 

890. — “ Munchang or muckang” is the Jew’s harp. This toy appears to be of great 
antiquity in India, and is of exactly the same form and construction as those used by 
children in Europe. I am told that at Kalka (Ambala District) at a certain season of the 
year these toys are made and sold by hundreds. 


DIVI.SION IV. 

DRUMS. 

Drums are so universallv admired, and form such a necessary accompaniment of 
every entertainment, procession, or ceremony, that it is not surprising to find a great 
variety of every possible size and shape. 

897. — “ Tomhiir ’’ — is an English Military drum.* 

898. “ Dhol ’’ — Is a very large barrel-shaped drum, held horizontally, both ends 

being fitted with leather or parchment, and struck with slightly curved sticks. 

899. “ Bholld ” or Dholak — is the same shape, but somewhat smaller. 

9 QQ “ PaMumj ” — A large drum of barrel-shape, but much more elongated, and 

consequently having the parchment end much smaller in diameter. It is used in processions. 

901. — ■' Nakdra ” — Is a kettle drum. 

902. “ Dhamsa ’’ — A military kettle drum carried on horse back. 

g.03. “ Xnuhat A very large kettle drum carried on camel back. 

• Isot ti) be confused with tambiira, the sort of guitar before described. 
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904. Tabla, Tlie pair of small drums played onto accompany the “sarangi” at a 
taautch. The body is made ot turned and lacquered wood ; the bases being rather broader 
than the upper end, they stand upright, and have parchment at the upper end only, 
which can be adjusted and tightened by long leather thongs. The tabla are always in 
pairs, tuned differently : the one with a high note is marked with a large black spot on the 
parchment, and is called “ agaura ; ” the other or lower toned drum is called “ pichaura ” 
or “dhfima ’’—played with the hand. 

905. — “ Tiisha ” is a sort of tambourine. Its body in fact consistsof asort of basin of 
pottery ware, covered with goat skin and pl.aved with sticks. A hole is made through the 
basin at the back. The instrument is worn suspended from the neck by the performer 
by strings, and used in j)rocessions, weddings, &c 

906. —“ Daira or Oari/a ” is a large tambourine witliout bells. 

907. — “ Kharijri” is a smaller tambourine with bells, set in the rim. just as in the 
European tambourine. 

A native book of musical instruments I have seen, contains a small but rather deep 
made tambourine, with bells called “ dafli ” 

908. — “ Maiidil ” is a small barrel-shaped drum, of turned wood, hung by a string 
sound the neck, and played on at both end’s with the hand. This is used by itinerant 
showmen &c. 

909. —“ Da/’’— is a sort of tambourine, used only by bhangis, and churas (sweeper 
caste). A circular wooden frame, the front covered with parchment and the back by a 
network of catgut ( or rather goat-gut ) leaving, however, a round hole in the centre. 

910. Daurii" —A small drum, used by Kahars (hill carriers) and also by itinerant 
showmen ; it is shaped like a ‘dumb-bell,’ is of turned wood, and has a parchment face at 
either end ; two small strings are attached, each armed with a pellet covered with cloth. 
The little instrument is grasped in the middle by one hand, and then being twisted about, 
the pellets hit the parchment and produce the sound. 

The Kah.'irs, when sitting round to sing, will frequently use an earthern ‘ gbara ’ 
for a drum, or will support a metal plate on an inverted ‘ ghara, ’ and lay a bracelet or 
bangle on the plate, and strike it as a drum ; the bracelet causes a jingling sound, as well 
as the drumming noise. 

911. — Tumlcandri . — A drum used by Kashmiris. It consists of an earthen pot, 
narrow at the bottom and wide at the mouth, shaped in fact like a flower pot ; the mouth 
is closed with parchment or skin, and the instrument is held under the left arm and 
drummed on with the right hand. 
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GXj^SS scxviz. 

SMALL MACHINES EOB, VARIOUS PURPOSES. 


This Class cannot bo expected in the present state of advance to which this country 
has attained, to be very numerously represented, or to exhibit any very great skill. I shall 
have little else to offer by readers, than a list of the best of such articles as were exhibited 
in 1864!, and have been elsewhere met with. 

The first kind consist of locks. 

912. — Ordinary native padlocks. 

Every man fastens his house door, and even his boxes, by means of a chain and 
staple with one of these padlocks. 

The padlocks are of two kinds, one of which is considered insecure, and the other 
other more difficult to open. 

The upper one ( fig 1 ), in the annexed plate, is closed simply by a catch which is 
pressed forward by a spiral spring, so as to fix the end of the handle which projects 
downwards for the purpose. 

The key is a mere screw ; it is inserted at the mouth of a short tube, which carries 
at one end the iron catch, and is surrounded by the spiral spring. It is wound in till the 
thick part touches the outer shell of the padlock, when the leverage causes the internal 
spiral to be contracted, by which means the catch is withdrawn and the handle let 
wse. A thief could of course effect the same thing by inserting almost any old screw key 
** ^ blow would also remove the end of the case, and"^ then the catch 

cou e pushed back with ease. A glance at the sections shewn in the sketch will explain 
this. 


The second kind of lock, though still ruder in appearance, and having the 
awkward bar or iiou ( shewn at fig 2 ) for its key, is yet stronger and resists the burglars 
of this country better. In this lock there is a strong iron bolt thrown across ( fig 3, a ) 
and IS held there by the upper bolt (6), being furnished with a stiff spring in either side 
( c. c. ) This cannot slip through the hole at the end of the case ( d ) without being first 
compressed by the fork of the key. A thief, unless he happens to have a key of the right 
size to catch the springs ( which may vary considerably ), has to break the whole lock. At 
est owever this is a very rude and by no means secure padlock. Some remarks about 
native locks will be found in the Jury Report on Cultery and Hardware at page 152, el seq. 
They should have more properly been inserted here, but it was found impossible to break 
up the report. 


Among the most noteworthy of these locks, is tha.t sent from Basahir ( No. 7779 ), 
and used in other parts of the hill districts also. In principle it is not unlike the second 
figure in the plate, as it con^sists ot a bolt thrown across the aperture in the lower part : 
the key is however difterent, it has to be inserted vertically through a slit in the upper 
part, which is made witlva flat top,, and then being inserted, has to be pushed sideways till 
it catches the spring inside, and aHows the bolt to be pushed back. The key is shaped w 
at fig. 3. 
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Omitting locks imitated from European models, the ones worth extracting from the 
Catalogue of 1864 are — ■ 

913 . — [ No. 7870 ]. — Monster lock of polished iron ( valued at 40 Bs. ) made by 
Ilahi Baksh of Lahore. This is on the principle of figure 2, and opens with a lever bar. 

914 . — [ No. 7873 ]. — Puzzle padlock. — This is in shape like ahorse : it is from a 
maker in the distant province of Bukhara. It is certainly ditficult to open. The key is fixed 
in it, but has to be properly applied, so as to enable the bolt to be withdrawn. In shape it 
is made to resemble a horse. I had no opportunity of discovering the secret. The great 
difficulty is to find out how to insert the key, which carries a small moveable bar at one end. 
If the key is once inserted the j^uzzle is overcome, as a push throws back the bolt. 

915 . — [ No. 7890 ]. — Was a padlock, made in the form of a tiger, and gilt. It was 
made by Pi'r Baksh of Lahore, who valued it at 20 Bupees. 

A series of neatly made scales and weights for postage purposes was sent from 
Ludhiana. 
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CL^SS 

ORDNANCE, AND ARMS EXHTRITED AS SUCH. 

In former days, as already intimated, the art of maldng swords and guns, as well 
as of defensive armour, was successfully j>ractised in the Punjab. It is at j)resent only to 
be found in the workshops of a few artificers, relicts of the Sikh days, and of apprentices 
who had learnt from them. In Kashmir, however, both swords and firearms are well 
made, and the sword blades of Peshawar are famous. The cutlers of Sealkot, Nizaiinibad, 
and Wazirabad (Gujranwala district ), and of Gujiat, are still able to make such weapous, 
but not of a very good description of metal. 


DIVISION I. 

ORDVANCE. 

It may be as well to make some mention of the an. of cannon founding as 
practised in this country. 

The casting of cannons in lu-ass wa.s uud -rstcod. and a few well finished 
specimens may he seen in the Tjihore Fort Avmoary, ai. h one goc*-! specimen ( Mohamadan 
work ) in the Lahore Museum. 

Outside the latter building stands the once celebrated gun called “ Zamzama,” 
or “ Bliangiwalla top ” 

It was cast in the time of Ahmad Sha.h Poi-ani and was evidently considered a 
wonderful work, even after making allowance for the O.'.entad metaphors ot the inscription. 

The gun is 14 feet 4j inches in length, exclusive of the ca-scabel, and the aperture 
of the bore is 9^ inches. 

The following is a transcript of the descriptive ace- luu t placed iu the Central Museum. 

The great gun called “ Zamzama, ” or the “ B’langianwali toii, " was cast A. D- 
1761, by Shah Wall Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Dinaiu. 

After the departure of Ahmad Shah, the gun was left in the possession of the 
Sikh Sirdars of the Bhangi t.iUl f whence its name “ Bhangiauwal! top.”) It came to he 
i-egarded as a talisman of supreniaey among the Sikhs. Eventually, Kanjit Singh 
podoossed himself of it. and it was used by him at the siege of Multan, iu A. D. 1818. 
From that date it used to stand at the Delhi gate of Lihore, until vetnovod in 1S60. 

Tne gun now stand'' near t1m- Central Museum, fpciiig the Sadr B'dzaar, in which 
j.osition it was placed on the occasduii of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to Lahore, m 
February 1870. 
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The inscription on tlic fjnn is translated as follows : — 

“ By order of the Emperor [ Ahmad Shah ] Diir-i-diiriin, 

Shah Wall Khan, the Wazir, made this gun, named 
Zamzama, the taker of strongholds, 

The work of Sliah Nazr. 

1 

“ In the reign of the Emperor. po.sses3ing dignity like the Feridiiu, 

Di.spenser of Justice, robed iii equity, 

2 

[In the reign of] his present Majesty, Ahmad Shah Dur-i-Diiran, 

A Prince occupying a throne mighty as Jamshid’s, 

3 

Tliere was issued unto the Chief Wazir, 

Prom the threshold of Ris Highness, 

4 

An order to liave east, with every possible skill, « 

A gun, terrible as a dragon, and huge as a mountain : 

5 

[Tea, the order was given] to bis Leaven-enthroned Majesty's devoted servant, 
Shah Wali Khan, Wazir. 

6 

So. in order to effect this great achievement. 

The master-workman called up his endeavours ; 

7 

Till, with consummate tr/d, was cast 
This wondrous gun — Zamzama, — 

8 

A destroyer even of the .strongholds of heaven — 

Under the auspices of his Majesty. 

9 

I enquired of Keasou for the date of this guii ; 

Reason angrily replied — 

10 

“ If thou wilt give thy life in payment 
I will repeat to thee the date.” 

11 

I did so, and he replied ‘ What a gun is this !’ 

‘ The fonii of a fire raining dragon.' ” 


The last lines give the chronogram of the date of the gun, 1174 A. E., or 1761 

A. D. 

Tire letters in the words have a numerical walue, actordiiig to the "'Abjad ’ 
system. “ 
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This gun is mounted on a large carriage ( takht ). The Sikhs used shisham wood 
for the carriages, but always preferred Kikar ( Amcia arabica ) for the wheels, on account 
of its toughness. They thought this of so much importance, that for the supply to the 
arsenals in Kashmir, the Sikhs attempted to form a plantation of the Kikar in the 
uncongenial climate of Srinagar, where a few of the trees may still be seen. Besides 
guns cast in brass, hing narrow iron guns may be seen at Lahore, and also a few of 
wider bore, made of bars of iron secured by iron rings or bands. 

Iron small bore cannons, mounted on the wooden saddles of camels were ip use, 
and called Zambiirak. 

The principle of making guns in bars with rings, was considered as the early and 
rude idea, and was abandoned when the art of casting was invented. 

The cascabel of a cannon is called “ dumeli” or “ badeli” ; the trunnions “ hathua.’’ 

The frame of the carriage on which the gun rests is “ parh” ; “ makki ” is the 
sight mark on the muzale; and “didban”the sight at the other end. Thetouehhole is called 
“ piala”. 

Gulab Singh invented a very small gun ( of iron ) mounted on a small carriage 
for hill warfare, it was drawn by a man or by a goat. 

The “ Obehi ” or howitzer, was only introduced after the contact of the British 
power with the Sikhs, and was used to discharge shells ( gola-sel ) made of zinc, 
because they did not know how to cast hollow iron shells. 

The Obcbi is said to be kothidar, or having a chamber at the end of the bore, 
which the cannon has not. 

The shell is made in a mould having a solid centre and a layer of wax over it ; 
over the wax other layers of clays are smeared. The wax is melted (as described at page 
141 ) and thus a hollow is left, which is filled by the melted metal. 

An other way is to take an iron “ reza, ” or hollow iron mould, which separates 
into two halves ; each is filled with a mixture of sand and oil, and a wooden ball of the 
required size first impressed into one half and then into the other : a hollow sphere is 
thus formed when the halves are closed together, but in the middle, an earthen ball 
( bacha mitti ka ) is fixed to an iron pin, projecting from the bottom of the mould. The 
“ bacha ” is made of the same size as the interior hollow of the shell is to be. Metal ig 
^hen poured in. 
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The mouth of the shell is fitted with a tube of box wood, through which passes 
a falita ( or fatila ) or slow match, made of cotton thread soaked with a paste of powder 
aud spirits. 

The “ obchi ” was made for shells of 10 seers, 15 seers, or 20 to 25 seers. 

The next kind of guu to he described is the “• Hoth ” — always constructed of the 
length of nine times the diameter of the aperture ; either shell or shot could be fired, and 
could be sent much further than by the obchi. This gun was also made without a 
chamber ( kothi. ) 

The large mortar was called “ Ghubara the length of the piece being half as much 
again as the diameter of the mouth ; it was made of gun metal, never of iron. 

Large shells were made with a series of thin iron bars, called “ kapanch ” inside. 
This was done by simply taking an earthen bacha, or ball, to keep the centre clear, over 
fhis the iron bars were arranged all round, fixed with wire at the bottom and round the neck. 
Each kapanch was shaped thus -'y ' Over this frame wax was spread, and 

then earth. The wax being melted out, as before described, and metal poured in. When the 
shell case was thus complete, the earthen bacha was broken up, and picked out in pieces, 
leavincf the collection of ‘‘ kapanchs ” inside, which remained attached by the neck to the 
shell by the contact of the melted metal. The explosion of the shell caused the plates 
to separate, and a dangerous discharge of these sharp pieces of blade-like metal was the 
consequence. 

Several guns called “ jazail ” have been used in forts. They are merely very large 
long muskets, so big that a man could not use them. 

These particulars were given me by Nidluin Singh, an old man who used to cast 
guns in the Sikh times. He tells me he has cast 700 pieces in his day, aud originally 
learnt through his father from a Kabuli. 


DIVISION II. 

PIREAEMS FOR WARFARE OB SPORTING PURPOSES. 

These will be best illustrated by enumerating, with the addition of descrijitive 
potes, where necessary, the collections sent to the Exhibition of ISOd. 

Amritsar. 

910 ._[ 10364 ].— A pistol (the English term is used in Panjabi— pist51.) 

917 . [ 10365 ].— A blunderbuss, called “ karabin ” in the veniacular catalogue. 

It is a short and somewhat wide mouthed^piece, but the short and trumj>et shape barrelled 
vyeapon generally known as the blunderbuss, is not called karabin, but sher bacha, 

Lahore. 

918. — [ 87.31 ]— Matchlocks inlaid with gold. » 

yhese matchlocks are of the form which will be seen in the plate representing 
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‘ a group of arms.’ There i.s one near the i-ight edge of the ])illar. It is fired hy a 
“ falita ” or slow match, and called “ haiiduk tora dar." This hitter word is said 
to be derived from the “ tanr ” or “tor,” the Ele[ihaut creeper, the fibrous stalks of which, 
when dry, were used for slow matches. Tlie air roots of tlie “ j.ipal ” ( Ficus rdujiusa ) 
and of the “ bar ” ( Ficvs InJIca ) are similarly u.sed. 

“ Banduk pathar kalah.” — A long barrelled piece, firing with flint and pan. 

“ Bharmar lahori.” — A kind of weapon that has both flint and a slow match, in 
case either should fail to go off. It was iuveuteil in Banjit .Singh’s time by a Hindustani 
called Mirza Bharmar, whence the name. 

“ Rafl.” — This is merely a corruption of the Eugdish term rifle, and is made on 
the European model. 

“ Bandiik masiila-dar ” — “ M.rs;ila-dar ” means a weapon that is fired by a cap 
containing the explosive composition or “ masala.” 

“ Karablu.”. — A short liarrelled gun, with the muzzle slightly trumpet-shaped. 

Slier bacha ” — A short barrelled and very trumjfet-shaped weapon, not larger 
however, than a large old-fashioned horse pistol. 

“ Bauduk rakh-dar ” has a rifle bore. 

Patiala. 

919. — [ 8107 ].— An air gun. ( This is imitated from the European model. ) 

Simla. 

920. -[ 10301 A native matchlock — Sinnur l^tate. 

Dera Ismail Khan. 

921. -C 10109 ].— A Pathau matchlock. 

Dera Ghazi Khan. 

922. — [ 10113—34 ]. — A matchlock from the Khurasan, exhibited by the Lund 

Chief. 

923. — [ 10414 — 312 ]. — Another from the Bozdar hills. 

924. — 1 10116 — 314 ]. — Another from Rajanpiir. 

925 -[ 10417 — 31,0 ]. — Another sent by the Gurchain Chief. 

926. — [ 10418 — 316 ]. — Another from Riijhau by Imam Baksh Khan. 

Shooting belts, called *• Kamr-khisa,” accompany most of these guns. Tliey 

are furnished with a series of parallel tubes bound together, lor holding bullets, a shot 
flask, a powder horn or “ shakh, ” flint and steel, and a knife. 

Peshawur. 

927. — [ 226 ]. — ‘ Tofung Sindi ’—value Bs. 500, fi'om Sind, exhibited by Muham- 
mad Ali Khan. 

928-[ ] — ■ Bandiik mah sipaia ’ — The long heavy matchlock used by the hill 

tribes : it is always known by having two prongs or metal supports to steady the barreli 
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the weapon l)eiiig too long and heavy to ensure an accurate shot without such support. 
Though these guns tahe a great time to load and adjust, yet, in the hands of Afridis and 
others, wiien they do go oil', they prove very deadly weapons. 

It is now time to describe the method of making guns and boring the barrels. 

Tlie stock of- a native gun is an unimportant part, and is generally narrow in form 
as will be best seen from the plate, showing a group of arms on the wall of the Exhibition 
of 18t)4. 

The matchlock farthest to the left, and next a huge double-handed sword, is the 
usual for ii of a native gnu; the one represented is ‘‘tora-dar,” t. e., fired by a slow match ; 
the stock is of shishani wood. The two gnus next to this having curiously carved stocks, so 
broad at the but end, are from Bahawalpur. The stocks are made of stained shisham, and 
have some silver and ivory inlaid ornaments One of the long gnus from the Derajat has 
a sort of knob or pad at tue end to protect the user from the effects of the recoil. Such 
a piece is shewn in the centre of the group in the plate. 

The locks of guns need no remark. Thei’e is fir-st the simple matchlock,^ which 
consists nierelv of a trigger, witli a small bar, wuich allows the piiece of hooked metal which 
holds the ’ falita ’ or match, to dro[i and come in contact with the pan ; there is also the 
common flint and steel lock, in no wav differing from old tashioned jiieces of European 
manufacture. Such locks as are now made with nipple and cap, are copies of the simple 
European model. 

Gun barrels are made in three ways: — 

First the common way, which is inferior; but guns for the rank and file in the Sikh 
army were thus made. The gun so made is called “ patta-ka-banduk. It consists simply 
in bending a flat broad bar of imn round a mandrel ( lathi) into a tube, and hammering 
together tlie edges till thev are thoroughly united. One good point about these guns was, 
that if they burst, which they often did. they did not do much harm. 

The second way is to take a series of strands ( gaz ) of iron : each strand is 
originally square, and tiien called kandla, but has to be first twisted, so as to form a spirals 
sixteen of these strands are then longitudinally arranged round a shaft or “ lathi ” of 
iron, and tied in their place with iron wire. “ Chikni mitti ” a sort of fire clay, is next 
smeared over, and tlien the barrel is heated, a few inches at a time, and hammered together. 
The spiral twist of the strands leaves a peculiar water-mark in the iron, hence the barrel 
made in thi.s second way are called “ jauhar-dSr.” 

The third way differs li-om this, in that no “ lathi ” is used, and the barrel is made 
of a spiral band of iron, over which strands are again Wound the reverse way. This sort 
of gun is said to be " chiiridar.” 


This species of gun is said to be bo.st made in Biili^^alpur aiitl next to that at I^ohat. 
Gun barrels are mostly made with “ Guleii ’ or with '■ Bajaur iron. 
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I shall only add, that in these “ watered” guns, the outer surface is either round, or 
filed into eight facets, whence called “ pahldar.” 

The following account of the Kohat manufacture has been kindly communicated 
to me by Mr. Kobert Egerton, C. S., who saw the process. 

“ This is the piece of forging from Kohat, which I saw the gunsmiths there do 
before me in about an hour. 

“ They take a flat bar of Bajaur iron, straighten the edges, and reduce the bar 
to a uniform thickness by hammering and heating; they then hammer the bar to a point, 
and work it with a hammer under several heatings to a coil, No rod down the centre is 
used. The coil is hammered tight by hitting it on the ends, and is welded by covering it 
with a yellow clay (common at Kohat) and heating it. The clay has a reducing effect, and 
the surface of the iron becomes very fusible under its influence, so that when heated, the 
joints of the coil are easily welded with very light hammers and light blows When the 
first coil is welded, another coil of finer iron, or of mixed metal, used to give a fine grain, 
is hammered on, the twist of the coil being reversed so as to break joint with the first 
coil. TUe upper coil is welded in the same way as the lower, and the whole mass beeomgs 
united. 

“ The' barrel of a long gun is made by the process above described, more strips of 
iron being welded to the end of the first piece of the coil. 

The points about the forging worthy of note appear to me to be — 

1«<.— The quality of the iron, which is remarkably fine and free from scale in 
working. 

ind . — Tfhe curious effect of the yellow clay. I think the clay should be analysed ; 
it^ effect on the iron is surprising. 

3rd. — The forging being completed without a mandril or any contrivance of 
preventing the sides of the barrel from collapsing under the blows of the hammer at 
welding heat.” 

I may here mention that the broad strip of flattened iron which is made into the 
inner tube or coil, is called “ patta ” The thin rod which is used in the outer coil is in 
its first stage merely a thin squai-e rod, and is called kandla ; before its application to the 
barrel it is twisted into a spiral stick ( in the state called “ kandla bata hua ” ) and it is 
this spiral, that when the rod is coiled on the barrel, leaves the water mark. 

Gun boring is done as follows : — A gun, smooth-bored, is called sada ( i. e. plain ) 
and rifle-bored is said to be ‘ rakh-dar.” 

Every guri barrel, whatever kind of bore it is designed to have, is first cleaned with 
a number of iron tools called “ silai,” shaped like the “ burku,” which is the next applied. 

This is a round iron bar about ^ inch in diameter, furnished with a handle thus : 
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At the end the bar is squared for about three inches of its length, and the square end is 
generally made of harder iron than the shaft ; this end has also two plates of hard 
iron ( aspat ) welded in on either side, so as to give two sharp edges. This tool is touched 
with oil aud forced into the rough barrel, and twisted about till the barrel is smooth 
inside. 

The next tool is a “ safi,” shaped like a burkii, but the squared end is not only 
three inches, but a foot and a half or more in length, and is armed with welded plates on 
two of the sides as before, but the plates are not of aspat merely, but of the hardest and 
finest steel ( faulad ) 

After this, a tool called “nizak” is used. 

The niaak consists of an iron rod about 4 feet long, with a short wooden handle. 
At the end of a rod are attached by a point, two half circular files, which hang down like 
the limbs of a flail: the flat sides being together and the file surfaces facing outwards. 
When put together they form one cylindrical file, which fits the mouth of the gun barrel, 
and is made to do so accurately by the introduction of one or more slips of leather 
between the two files. « 



This is worked Up and down the barrel by hand, till the final smoothness and 
polish are given. 

For the smooth bore, the process concludes with the use of the “ nizak ” 

To produce the rifle bore, the above processes are followed, and when the nizak 
has been applied, the rifle bore tool, “ rakh-bur,” is applied. This consists of a long 
shaft of iron, at one end is an iron head shaped thus ; 


The head is thus milled, in order that it may l)e fixed firmly to the apparatus 
presently to be described, which gives the peculiar spiral motion required. At the other end 
is the head with which the groove is made. It consists merely of the end of the shaft, split 
down the middle, so as to be capable of 'being widened by the insertion of a ‘‘patri ” or 
little wedge-plate of iron, and funiished on either side with a little bit of file about 
inch long, and made of the hardest steel. 
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Wlien the end of this is first forced into the barrel, the files make only a slight 
mark ; hut as by the working of the files ( by the motion presently described ) the grooves 
get deeper, it is necessary to widen the filing end. This is done by knocking the ‘ patri ’ 
farther' and farther into the slit, till the greatest distention is produced that can be required. 
But this file head cannot be merely forced into the barrel and worked straight uji and down 
the groove, but has to be regularly cut in a spiral, hence it is necessary to communicate to 
the “rakh-bur” an uniform spiral motion, coupled with considerable power. 

This is effected by the following piece of simple machinery. First, a long and solid 
plinth or bench of brickwork and clay (a. a.) is built : it is about 7 feet long, feet high, and 
2 feet broad, the surface is not perfectly horizontal, and has one end slightly higher than 
the other. On the surface of this slope a stout plank is fixed, the end of which projects 
some distance beyond the plinth. On to this two stout parallel bars (c. c.) are fixed \ secured 
at one end by a cross brace (/), in which there is a hole, and a central pole or shaft of hard 
heavy sal wood (e) passes through it. The other end of the pole or shaft is held by a moveable 
cross bit, (f°") which slides up and down in appropriate grooves in the side bars ; the project- 
ing end pf the central shaft is furnished with a knob and two stout arms (d), which the 
workman lays hold of to push the shaft forward and draw it back. The milled head iron 
shaft carrying the files as before described, {h) is now firmly fixed into the end of the wooden 
shaft, and the barrel to be bored is fixed with iron staples down to the end of the pro- 
jecting plank, so that the end of the iron rod enters the mouth of the barrel (^). The 
arrangement will be easily understood by a glance at the diagram. 

As at present described, however, the motion of the central pole or shaft would be 
straight up and down, whereas it is required to have a spiral motion. The hardwood 
pole is, thereiore, deeply grooved by two spiral incisions, and the upper cross brace f , is 
perforated, not merely by a round hole, but by a round hole armed with two teeth, which, 
catching in the groves, cause the shaft, although simply propelled by the arm, to 
assume a spiral motion. 



The barrels are bored usually with four grooves or more, two only are made at 9 
time, and the position of the barrel then changed to receive two more. 




h UlvuitfOJU rifU borutfi 
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DIVISION ill. 

SWORDS AND DAGGERS. 

Nearly all good blades are imported, and we hear constantly of ‘ IrSni ’ as a term 
implying excellence in a sword blade, meaning that it comes from Persia ( or from 
Syria even. ) 

Sword blades of tolerable quality may perhaps be made by a few remaining 
workmen in some parts of the Punjab ; but not many. The Kashmir State has an 
armoury, in which good blades are still made, or might be made. But the best blades 
are made beyond Peshawur. The late Colonel James’s Settlement Eeport contains the 
following brief notice : — 

“ Sword blades of a coarser quality are manufactured at Peshawur, but those in 
“ greatest request, other than Persia and D.imascus blades, are the Teerahi. made in the 
“ Oruckzye (TJrakzai) hills of Teera, at what is known as the Mirza Khani factory. The 
“ temper of these swords is highly appreciated, and some, purchased perhaps %t a small 
“ price, are valued nearly as much as Irani blades 

In form the swords do not vary much. The varieties most known in the Punjab 
are the ‘ talwar’ and ‘ kireh’ ; shamsher, the Persian word, is the equivalent of the Hindi 
talwar. 

The talw£r has a slight curve in the blade ; the handle has either a side guard or 
not. The straight cross handle shaped in the sketch is generally seen in Persian and 
Khurasan and Kabul swords. 



The basket guard like our Infantry sword, or like the Highland sword, is called 
“ Shabakka 

The “ Jcirch ” is a straight sword. The European Infantry sword would be called 
by this name. The Sikh Artillery men had heavy straight swords with iron or brass 
guards and hilts. ■» 

The “ khanjar ” is a dagger with a curved blade, like the bichiia, afterwards 
described, only bigger. 

Sword sheaths, “ miyan,” are made of thin slijs of ‘ sembal ’ wood, covered with 
velvet, leather, or kimkh^b. , 
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The daggers known in the Punjab are the “ katar, ” the ‘ pesh kabz, ’ and the 
“biohiia.” The long Afghan knife is known a3“chhura,” and in the Peshawur lists a 



Kalar 


‘ Katar ' is the name of a triangular and heavy bladed dagger, whose chief pecu- 
liarity is in the handle, which consists of two side bars to protect the hand, and one cross 
bar by which it is grasped at right angles to the direction of the blade. 

The “ peshkabz ” has a blade quite straight at the back, and sloping at the edge 
to a fine point ; the handle is usually of shirmahi, the white bone of a large Cetacean, spoken 
of by Richardson as the seer-fish,” a sort of Tunny.* The sheath, (either of leather or 
velvet) is worn so as cover a part of the handle. 

The “ bichu'i ” is a dagger with a waved blade, and has the handle either of iron 
gilt and shaped like the sketch, or else has a handle with a side guard also like a sword. 

The handles of daggers are often of ivory, of “ marpech” or jade, of agate, 
or of rock crystal. 

The blades of all these are often prettily inlaid with gold, and then are described as 
‘ koft,’ or ‘ kar-i-tiU.’ The handle of the katar, which is always of steel, is generally 
inlaid with gold. One of the prettiest daggers of the ‘ bichua ’ kind I have seen, was one 
found, ( not made ) at Lahore, which had a hollow slit cut down both sides of the blade, 
the slit being filled up by a row of small pearls let in. 

Swords are inlaid with gold, usually just below the hilt, for a workman will not 
spoil the appearance of the water of a fine blade by working it over ; but common sword 
blades are frequently inlaid all over, and especially hunting swords, called “ talwar 
shikiirgah, which are worked all over with figures of tigers, dogs, antelopes, &c. 


/fot nt any specie^ has a bona, of such a size: the hone is probably of a Cetacean called, 
I believe, the “ black-.'lsh," and common on the Western coast. 
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Generally, it may be observed for the benefit of those who have a taste for collect- 
ing specimens of inlaid armour, the best are those old pieces preserved from the 
Sikh days, or which have travelled from Kabul or elsewhere. The few remaining 
workmen ( who hold licenses for the purpose, and tell you that they are “ liceuse- 
dar ” * ) are ready to furbish up and inlay with gold, such weapons, on the conditions 
of an advance wherewith to purchase the necessary gold wire and other material 
and a good long time to do the work in. The latter condition is indispensable' 
for the work is, in its nature, one of great delicacy, and requires the deliberate and patient 
work of an oriental hand, and the workmen knowing that they have a monopoly, 
indulge their fancy as to the amonnt of labor they choose to undergo in the day. 

This is said mostly of the few old armourers who remain at Lahore and Amritsar 
reminiscences of the Sikh times : they have each a few apprentices, who will no doubt 
pursue the trade after them as long as European travellers visit India and demand such 
wares. These to my mind do better work than the more modern schools of Sealkot and 
Gujrat, which seem to excel rather in producing caskets and fancy ornamental work 
than in the much admired armour and weapon inlaying. 

I need not extract from the collection of 1861 a long list of weapons to illustrate 
the above remarks : there were endless repetitions of the same forms of daggers each 
perhaps having its own special merits in design, but offering no tangible feature to 
discriminate it in a printed list. There were swords of the kinds above described some 
new, — some old,— some exhibited for the sake of the blade, — some for the inlaying,— some 
for the hilt and handle, others for the scabbard gay with jewels and velvet; but the 
Peshawur list will give an idea of the real varieties of swords made. 

I should not, however, omit to mention that Sirdar Bhagwan Singh of Amritsar 
exhibited two or three swords of an unusual character. One was a huge blade, figured 
in the plate representing a group of arms, and carrying not only a solid basket hilt of 
steel, but an arm guard of steel also ; there was also a sword of the cut and thrust 
order, intended to be used double-handed, figured on the upper and extreme left hand 
of the group, this is called “ hata ” ; it belongs to Hindustan, and is used in show fighting- 
when very long it is called “ saif.” Another sword in Sirdar Bhagwfin Singh’s collection 
is in the lower part of the group. Still another, but not a Punjab specimen, was a huge 
kind of broad sword with a round point, used in show-fighting, and called ‘ katah.’ 

The Peshawur list contained the following : — ■ 

[202] . — “ Shamsher Misri.” — Supposed to be an Egyptian blade, valued at Es. 200. 

[203] — “ Shamsher Irani — chinar Jauhar”.— An Irini or Persian blade, with the 
jauhar or water mark, like the chin4r (or grain of plane wood). 

[204] . — Shamsher dozabfinSh. A two ‘ tongued ’ or two-edged sword. 

[213] . — TalwSr Tirahi, exhibited by Ghulam Jan, and made in the Tira 

District already alluded to. .. 

[214] . — Shamsher Shah-Husaini Irani — A sword of the Shah Husain fashion (the 
blade is ribbed longitudinally ) from Persia. 


• Under the Ariue Act. 
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[216].- — Shatnsher chindr jauliar KhurSsani — from Klmrasfin as its name implies. 

Then we have knives and daggers. The name of one of these I do not find in any 
of our dictionaries. 

[193]. — “ Babudi tilakar,” value Es. 45, by Pira of Peshawur. — A gold inlaid knife 
or dagger. 

[ ]. — Chhura jauhardar, is an Afghan knife, worth Es. 120. 

Chhnra Tirahi is from Tira, as before noted. 

[223]. — ‘ K^rd khurd.’ — Two small knives, one rather larger than the other. These 
are not used in fighting. “ Kard ” is the Persian equivalent to “ chhuri.” 


DIVISION IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is not much of any interest remaining. The defensive armour perhaps 
is an exception, as it often exhibits skill in taste and workmanship. 

In former days finely made chain armour was worn, called “ zira : ” it was either 
worn with or without lining. I have seen one suit entirely cased in velvet. There is a 
short coat, “ kurta zira,” and leggings, “ paijama zira,” a helmet called “ kulla zira,” 
generally consisted of a globular shaped steel cap, surmounted by a plume, and protected 
all round, except over the face, by a curtain of chain work. 

Over the chain armour the “ ch4raina ” was often worn, consisting of four pieces 
or curved plates, one for the front of the breast, one behind, and one smaller one for each 
side, attached by straps ; armlets of steel accompanied these. Steel helmets called ‘ khod ’ 
were worn, and were furnished with a sliding bar, which could be slipped down so as to 
protect the bridge of the nose. 

The whole “ charaina,” when worn by the Sikh nobility, was beautifully inlaid 
with gold. 

Shields were in former days universally used, and are so still by all the Biloch, 
Pathan, and Afghan tribes. 

In former days they were either of steel inlaid with gold, or of rhinoceros hide 
(genda) or buffalo hide (the commoner ones), generally studded with four gilt bosses, or 
one larger boss in the centre ; they are always circular, and about 18 to 20 inches in 
diameter, but the size varies. 

Among miscellaneous weapons, the battle axe or “ tabar,” a broad edged axe, was 
ocjjasionally used ; and the armoury at Lahore contains one ( beautifully wrought with 
steel carved work ) said to have belonged to Guru Gobind Singh. 
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A large iron mace is also in the collection, consisting of a stout short rod, headed 
with a crown-shaped series of stout steel ribs, projecting or radiating on all sides from 
the central shaft. 

The “ chakra,” or war quoit, has never been used in recent times, but the 
‘ Nihangs,’ or Sikh fanatics, always carried, as part of their strange dress and accoutrements, 
a large quoit, which consists of a large thin circle of steel, the outer edge being sharp. 

Bows and arrows, as weapons of defence and offence, are now so out of date, that I 
could with difficulty find at Lahore or Amritsar a single workman who knew how to make 
them. They are still carried by the Hill Chiefs of Rajput descent ; and a bow is presented 
as a “ nazar,” or offering of respect, to a paramount chief or power. 

Some of the bows are shaped like ours, vh., a single curve or arc ; but those in 
the hills are mostly made with a double curve, like what we now see in pictures and 
sculptures as “ Cupid’s ” bow. 

The bow consists of a central piece, often of horn or bone, and to this two other 
flexible pieces are joined and firmly bound ; these are made of mulberry wood, 
first inserted into the centre block or hand-piece, and then bound with strips of satgut or 
thin hide ; they are tipped very skilfully with horn : the whole bow is then painted, 
ornamented with flower patterns in gold and colors, and varnished. The bow string 
is of crimson silk tipped with catgut loops to attach it to the bow. 

The arrows are straight shafts of the munj grass stem ( kana ), and tipped with 
solid points of steel ; the feather apparently of some kind of grey goose,— called •• ’ukab.” 

The bows are made by a “ kamangar,” whose trade is distinct from that of the arrow 
maker, or “ tir-gar. I found one of the latter at Lahore, who gave me the following account 
of his tools. 

His implements are : — 

“ Kalib an iron tube or mould through which the kana or shaft of the arrow, 
made of kana grass, is passed, to straighten it and pare off knots, &c.: it is heated if 
required. 

“ Tirpai” — work stool. 

“ Barma to bore holes. 

Arrow head or “ phal,” which is made for him by an ironmonger. 

The arrow shaft is headed with wood, neatly bound on, so as to bear the incision of 
a nick to catch the bow string : the nick is called “ bfigar the feather is made by attaching 
the feather stripped off the quill with glue to the shaft— four feathers are applied to each 
arrow. 
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CLJLSS XXHX. 

IMPLEMENTS USED IN TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

DIVISION 1. 

IN MANUAL TRADES, 

Tills Division is, I fear, a very miscellaneous one, nor have 1 any eSplanatlon to 
offer of the arrangement, or even of the contents of the pages devoted to it. 

Wherever it was possible, in describing special manufactures, I have included a 
description of the tools or machinery employed in the production, and hence there would 
he no object in repeating them here. 

In some few cases, however, I had either omitted the details, which it afterwards 
occurred to me might be useful, or I had not obtained the requisite information ; for it 
is literafly impossible to understand from a native description, unaided by any diagrams, 
the tools and appliances used in the various handicrafts. It is necessary to go to the 
workshop and see both the form and use of each kind for oneself. 

But there are not a few trades and occupations which could not be separately 
described except through the medium of a class like this, and on such grounds, I trust, the 
disorderly appearance of this chapter wilt meet with indulgence. 

It opens with some details of tools used in trades already described. Thus, wa 
have the tools of the weaver, the silk fringe-maker, and the silk dyer, also the workman 
who crimps and pleats cloth, a fashion once extensively in vogue. 

Then follow the implements of the following trades, which, as before suggested, are 
merely residuary, and purposely exclusive of all such trades and occupations as have been 
otherwise noticed in the preceding pages. 


Carpenter, 

“ Mistri, or tarkhan.' 

Metal cleaner and armourer, 

“ Sikligar.” 

Coiner, 

“ Tangsaliya.” 

Needle maker. 

“ Sozangar.” 

Tinman, 

“ Tingar.” 

Pipe stem maker, 

“ Nechfiband.” 

Kite maker. 

“ Patangsaz.” 

Firework maker. 

“ Atishbaz.” 

Mat weaver. 

“ BorySbaf.” 

Rope maker. 

“ Eassi-bat.” 

Gilt leather maker. 

“ Pannigar.” 

Book-binder, 

“ Jildsaz.” 

Cobbler and Saddler, 

“ Mochi and Siraj.” 

Paper maker. 

Stone cutter. 

“ Sangtarfch.” 

Mill-stone rougher. 

“ Chakerah.” 
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Tliore are a few connected witli the sui)i>lv of articles of food, such as 

Dosiih'.— The man who makes up cups, &c., of leaves, in which confectionery 
and other edibles are sold. 

Halwai. — The sweetmeat maker. 

Tanlrgar. — The cheese maker. 

Pa 2 )argar.— A man who grinds pulse, and also makes a sort of thin cake or 
biscuit called paj^ar. 

Bharpiinja. — A grain jiarcher. 

And lastly some miscellaneous trades : — 

The tobacconist ( Tamiiku farosh. ) 

Soap-boiler ( Sabungar ) 

Ink seller ( Siyahi farosh. ) 

Wrestler ( Paid wan. ■> 

Tight-rope dancer ( Bazigar. ) 

“ Weaver. 

The parts of the loom can he understood by reference to the diagram annexed. 

Beginning with'the front we have — • 

(u.) The “ Tur,” or beam on which the cloth is wound as fast as woven. It is 
supported between — 

(6.) Mekh, two upright posts, and the iur beam is turned by means of — 

(c.) “ Qirdhauak, ” a straight stick [lassing through a hole in the “ tur.” 

(d.) Taui is the web. The method of preparing it has already been described. 

I should mention that the web is kejrt extended at the ]>oint where the finished fabric com- 
mences by a stick underneath. The stick is furnished with an iron 2 )oiiit at either end, 
which is stuck into the eilge of the cloth : this is called “ iianak. ” 

In order to keej) the uj>per and under threads of the web separate, moveable sticks 
are inserted at intervals. When it is desired to juish them forward as the work ]iro- 
gresses, the weaver beats the web with a stick called “ chanui,” and the jarring thus 
l)roduced shakes the sticks forward. 

The other end of the web, or that farthest from the “ tur,” is held by a roj)e, 

‘ Ians,” fixed to a short jjeg in the wall. 

The weaver seats himself on the ground in front of the tur, his feet being in a hole 
dug underneath. In front of him hangs the “ shana ” {<’.) or comb, which cunsiots of a 
number of fine slips of bamboo, and keeps all the threads distinct. 

The “ hatha ” (f.) is a rather l^aivy wooden frame, which fits over the “ sh5na,” 
and is suspended from the roof; it move': backwards and forwards, and as .soon tlie shuttle 
has passed between the threads of the web, the workman j)idls tl’.e liatlia forward and 
strikes the thread home, thus compacting and closing up the weaving as it iirogresses. 

Behind the shana and hatha hang ( (/. ) the heddles called^” rach ” — two ii^a ])hiln 
loom, four in a “ khes bafi ” loom — bv means of whioh'^ the threads of the web are al- 
ternately brought over and under each other. 
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This is shown separately in the diagram to avoid confusion. The heddle consists 
simply of a pair of light hits of kiina or reed, with a series of threads, which have to be 
passed on to the warp Ijefore the loom is set up. They are suspended from a stick called 
“ kald ” ( 7i.) and ultimately to the roof of the building. The heddles are weighted and 
kept in place by sticks under the warp, having notched ends and called “ paiusar ” ( i . ). 
The treddle underneath, bv which the rach is raised, is called “ kariion ” {]:'). 

The shuttle is called nfil, and is made of Khair wood f' Acacia catechu). It is 
shaped like a small boat, having a sj>ool of thread inside, which can be removed when the 
thread is expended, and replaced by another full one. 

The thread when woven is first wound on to a skeleton drum, called “ dhera, ” 
supported in a square and light wooden frame called “ uri from this the thread is woven 
off on to the spools or shuttle spikes by means of the “ charkha ” already described ( see 
page 1 et aeq of this volume.) 

Silk weaving is described at page 61 ; and shawl weaving, which has a special kind 
of loom, at page 38, and there is an illustration taken from a photograph of a loom 
which was at work in the Exhibition of 1SG±. 


UTU-KASH — ONE WHO PLEATS AND PINKS CLOTH. 

( 1. ) Matt — large earthen vessel with a narrow mouth and broader base, which, 
being inverted, serves as a table or stand to work on. 

(2.) Angiti — small furnace. 

( 3. ) Dhatri — a curved iron like a small sickle. 

(4.) Charcoal. 

( 5. ) Fan. 

This art is not so much followed as formerly. Gentlemen would have the whole 
coat pleated over in a chequered pattern, or even in araliesq\ie or flowered pattern. This 
was much in fashion in the Sikh army. The pleating could be done on any material, silk 
muslin or satin. It is rarely seen now. 


ILA'KABAND or PJTHOLI. — Fancy silk and feinge maker. 

His tools are — 

An “ adda ” — upright stick stuck on a flat stand, serving to fasten the ends of 
thread in plaiting, fringe making, &c., ‘ silai,’ or steel spikes, scissors, and needles. 

He makes fringe, fancy buttons, borders, plaited strings for necklaces, izarbands 
or netted silk girdles, tassels, and the like. 

He makes also gold ribbon of the kind called kaitun, and fringe, on a tiny kind of 
loom which has no frame work, and moreover is worked sideways. The ordinary loom has 
its web at right angles to the workman’s body — this is parallel to it. The threads are changed 
not by heddles, but by small leather adjuncts called “kathila,” which are simply turned by 
the hand to invert the web threads. 

Fringe is made partly in tins manner ; the tags of the fringe being made by hand 
and the edging which holds them in place on the loom. 
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“ PATEANG ’’—Silk Dyee. 

His tools are — 

‘ Karah ’ — iron flat caldron. 

‘ Deg ’ — caldron. 

‘ Kuiial ’ — earthen ‘ naund ’ to hold alum solution ; another to hold sajji solution. 

‘ Danda kasanwala ’ — stout sticks used iu ajiiilying force to wring out the wet 
‘ lachha ’ or skeins of silk. 

‘ Danda chalaiwala,’ — for the same purpose. 

‘ Dandi jdriwali ’ — a small sized stick. 

‘ Chattu, ’ — large wooden mortar with its “ mola,” or pestle. 

‘ Hangi ’-—large horse hair sieve. 

‘ Sil-batta ’ — stone and pestle for grinding up dye stuffs. 

Kopes and bamboos. 

‘ Piri,’ a stand or frame to support a deg or a strainer, over the receptacle below. 

The dyeing processes have been elsewhere described. 

“MI8TBI" or “ IhlEiiHA'iV”— C abpentee. 

His tools are as follows 

‘ Tesha,’ ( or basola ) adze. Carpenters are very clever in using tliis tool, and 
with it they will do a number of operations for which other and special tools are provided. 
In the hills a small adze is used, called “ bela. ” This is smaller and lighter than 
the regular adze, aud moreover the edge is curved. 

The specimen I am describing from, came from the Pangi province of the Chamba 
State, on the Upper Chenab river. The coarse, but nevertheless effective and well designed 
carving on old houses, ‘ nags ’ aud temples in the hills, is almost alwa3’s done with a tool 
of this kind.* 

‘ Kuhari or kulhilra ’ — is the ordinary work axe. 

‘ A'rii,” ‘ an' ” — saws, small and large. 

‘ Pariiai ’ — a small and narrow bladed saw. 

‘ Martol,’ or “ hathaura ”, “ hathauri ’’—hammers. 

‘ Ghan, ’ a large sledge hammer, mostly used by wheel-rights. 

‘ Barma kumancha ’ — is the revolving awl, worked by a bow -with a leathern string, 
which supplies the place of our gimblet, and also of o\ir centre bit. The awl is made 
of various breadths: a point of anv size can bo fitted into the handle at pleasure. The 
leather string ( called “ tandi, ” ) of the bow is twisted round the moveable wooden reel in 
the centre of the handle, and by a saw like action the tool is kept revolving. 

Chisels are used as follows : — ' , 

“ Sathra ” — a large chisel. 

“ Sathri” — a small do. 

“Chaurasi” — a sort of chisel which has anarrow stem spreading out into a brofed edgd. 

* A drawing of a bit of this carving will be found farther on ( Class -Architectural Oontrivaaces.) 
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“ Cliauras Lira a very narrow cliisel, sliapeil 



“ Gird, or “ golLira” — a small cliisel with a round edge. 



“ Cliapu-hirii ” — a small gouge or curved chisel for cutting grooves. 

“ Miyangi” — anotlior, only .smaller. 

“ Nok ” — a chisel like ihe chauras hirit, only again filed off till the edge is reduced 
to a sharp point. 

The planes are — 

“ Eanda ” — common plane. 

“ Draz ” — a narrow plane for sijnariiig and straightening edges. 

“ Golah ” — • a small plane with the hlade semi-circular, so as to make a rounded 
moulding at the edge of a plank, &e. 

“ Cheri-raiida ” — a plane for bevelling edges, Ac. 

“ Gilmi-randa ” — a [ilane for cutting out a groove. 

Carpenter’s files are — 

“ Kanni-reti ” — a two hladed file for sharpening and setting saws. 

“ Chossa ” — a coarse rasp. 

“ Reti ” — files of sorts. Nim-gird, ( “ half round ” file) &c. 

And he also requries — 

“ Gunyii ” — the carpenter’s square or gnomon. 

“ Parkar ” — compasses of iron. 

“ Khatkash -a tool to mark lines on planks: being an iron spike in a wooden 
handle. 

“ Nimgaz ” — a foot and a half rule. 

The sawyer, called ^ parnai-kash,’ or “ an-kash,” uses only one implement that 
need he alluded, to, r/-., his adda oi triangular prop, whereby he supports, in a tilted position, 
the log he intends to saw up. It consists simply of a triangular arrangement of bars, the 
third bar being moveable, so as to adjust the opening to the size of the log. 

8AIKALOAB or SIKLIOAR (corruptly) Cleanek op Akms and Metal ‘Wore. 

His implements are — 

“San ’ a grinding and polishing wheel ; and “diwal charmi,’’ a leatlier rope, which 
is passed over the eud of the axle of the siin, and is alternately pulled by either of two 
men seated at opposite sides : this causes the san to revolve. It Is larger and heavier than 
the wheel used liy the hakkiik ’ ( q. v. ) and so cannot be turned by the bow and string. 
Two uprights, or “ kel,” support the san. 

“ Kur'.uid — corundum or emerv. 

K.iiida flat edged s.-rapers, made like the blade of a plane and used for scraping 
iron. They are made of variou.s .sizes. 

iVlaskala an ir,^n polisher shaped like a crescent ; held by one point, or by both 
if a flat surface has to be polished. ’ 
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Horn polisher — I'ieoe of horn let into a flat handle. 

“ Patri” — a stone slab for a hone. 

“ Kaf” — a mixture of oil and corundum or emery, which is rubbed on the article to 
be cleaned, after which it is scraped with a randa. 

“ Gaddi,” a pad of woollen cloth, on which the article is polished. It gets in time a 
coating of oil and corundum because of the rubbing that comes otf the articles polished. 

“ Tor iihani.” — a pick to clean out holes, tubes, &c. 


TANGSA'LIYA.—Qom^v.. 

His implements are — 

‘ Bhatti ’ — forge. 

‘ Kalwang ’ — bellows. 

Pincer.s, anvil, hammers, as in other tr^es. 

‘ Eeza ’ — a narrow ingot mould. 

‘ Kuthali ’ — a crucible. 

‘ Chimta ’ — tongs. 

‘ Wadhan ’ — a sledge hammer. 

‘ Tappa ’ — die with which coin is struck. A bit of rounded and weighed silver is 
placed between two dies, and both sides struck at once with a sledge hammer. 

This represents the old fashion of mint work. 


SOZAN GAE. — Needlemakee. 


This man makes large needles of iron wire, still used by cobblers and for 
coarse work, as they sell at four annas or five annas a thousand : the thinner they are the 
more they cost. 

“ Iron wire is taken, and a prescribed length cut off with a pair of heavy nippers 
called “ kainth a blow with a hammer on a flat anvil, on one end of the wire, flattens it to 
receive the eye. The needle is then dressed to make it straight by rolling it under a 
wooden pin on a slightly concave surface of a thick wooden stick. These are called 
“ darilri-danda,” or “ mathiina-danda.” The needle is sharpened with a file, and 
then ground on a wheel. This wheel is a veidiical shalt about a foot long, shod 
with an iron point, which revolves in the ground, and the upper end being a point which 
runs into a wooden arm or transverse bar, which is supported by a wooden rest. 


This wheel, called ‘ charkh ’ or “ barta, ” is a mass of lac and corundum molted to- 



gether. It is set spinning by a bow and leather 
string, as is usual in all ajiparatus wlien a 
rotatory motion is required. After the polishing 
the eye is bored with a “barma, ” but the 
barina consists of a mere iron silai'or spike with 
a hollow bit of cocoa-nut shell called “ tui, ” 
which forms the handle on which the workman’s 
hand resta^ while tl^ spike revolves '^ith the 
action of *the bow string ( See illustration 
under “ Pearl Borer” page 192.) 
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The needles are polished l>y being rolled upon a piece of leather Tvith some “ ch&n,” 
or bran of wheat, and a little water ; being rolled and rubbed together, they get smooth. 
About 250 are made in a day. 

TIN OAR (sic). (Tik-man.) 

His tools require no mention. The iron with which he heats the solder or “ranga” 
is called ‘ kabya ’ or ‘ kawya.’ 

NECHABAND. — Pipe Stem Maker. 

Thev take a small bamboo of the hollow stemmed kind ( the Arimdinaria falcaia or 
Hirgal of the higher hills ) and place it on a sort of iron neck or vice, supported on three 
feet, ( called sipawa,) over a charcoal fire ; they are thus able to bend the tube to the angle 
required for the huka stem ( see plate at page 288, volume I). When the bend is effected, 
and the stem is cool, it is sawn to size with a small saw; they tie cloth over the outside, 
and then insert into the end a stout curved iron wire, which is roughed all over so as 
to stick to'the inside of the tube; this gives them a handle whereby to spin the tube round 
and round while they wind silk or gold thread on for ornament. The iron is called “ tor. 

A long iron wire, similarly roughed with points, like the twig of a fir tree, is called 
niuigaza, and is used for hollowing out and clearing the inside of the tube. 

The tube of a huka which supports the cbilam or bowl is made of a hollow reed 
( narf or nai-abi ) and the smoking tube of the small bamboo. The tube of a “pechwfin” 
is made of a coil' of zinc wire covered first with birch bark, then with cloth. 

PATANO-SA'Z. — Kite-maker. 

The passion of the people for kite-flying may be understood by the maker having a 
separate trade. 

He requires only knife, scissors, a board, a pestle and mortar, a “ dullu,” a round 
earthen vessel to hold water and a Ing shell to polish the paper. 

The kites are made of thin bamboo, and polished paper. The form of kite is usually 
that of a rude attempt at the outline of a butterfly or bird. The kite-flying that is most 
fashionable, is that by two opponents, each of whom endeavours to cut the other’s string. 
For this purpose the kite-maker covers the string with a colored paste called “ majha, ” 
consisting of ground glass and corundum mixed with flour paste and red lead. 

ATISH Firework Maker. 

“Mohla” — wooden pestle, thin in the middle for the better grasp of the workman’s 
hand, and thick and cylindrical at either end ; this is used for pounding up the saltpetre 
&c., in the — 

“Ohattu” — or mortar, both being made of mango wood to prevent the possibility 
of striking fire, Only the rough pounding is done in this. 

” Ohakki — flat circular mill or grindstone for grinding materials. 

“ Chaj” — a sort ot basket qr frame in which material is winnowed from dust 
and dirt, by being jerked up and down. 
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“ Chatrni” — a seive of liorae hair, or of pierced parchment. 

“ Saiicha” — a mould or pattern tube to guide the size of the tubes in which the 
fireworks are formed. 

“ Sil batta,” grindstone and slab for grinding. 

“ Levi,” paste, and “ san ” for tying up Ac. Nearly all the binding of rockets 
and tying up tubes Ac., is done with strips of untwisted ‘ san ’ dipped in paste. This, when 
dry, is an excessively tight and firm binding. 

“ Khurpl,” small scraper. 

“ Kharcha,” small ladle for filling tubes with composition, Ac. 

“ Tesha,” adze. 

“ Hathaura,” hammer or mallet. 

“ Barma,” awl or centre bit. 

Small saw. 

Materials required — 

Paper, bamboo, jilli ( gold-beater’s skin), ch.areoal, sul])hur, saltpetiT;, “ deg” 
steel filings brought from Hindustan— common iron filings are not used. 

Hartal (orpiment) gives a blue color ; Mausil (realgar) (written in my vernacular list 
manchir) gives white. 

The gold-beater’s skin is used to bind over certain tubes to prevent the material 
burning too fast, or bursting all at once. 

BORYA BA'F— Mat Wkavek. 

His tools are — 

Wooden pegs ; string and rope ; “ hatta,” a long beam perforated with holes. This 
last forms the ‘ weaver’s beam,’ though which the moouj strings for the web of the mat are 
passed and thus kept in place : the other ends of the strings, at the extremity of the intended 
length of the mat, are fixed to a b.amboo, which is kept in its place by wooden pegs. 
The material used is the dry flag, Ti/j/ka angtisHfolia, ( dib), which is collected in bundles. 
When required for work, a handful of the long leaves is taken, slightly damped and made 
flexible with blows from a wooden mallet. 

Matting made of date palm is done without any string web : broad plaits of the 
fibre are made and stitched together. 

RABSI-BAT—Bove Twister. 

They have a wooden board shaped as fig. 1 pierced with holes, called “oharkh”; tlirough 
these are passed sticks, usually roughly broken off boughs of a tree shaped as fig. 2 
and called “ sabila ” ; the knot ou the shoulder keeps the stick from passing through Lie 
hole altogether. To the short end of eajli sti.k a length of rope-hemp, or other material, 
is tied. The perforated board is now fixed firmly to two uprigdits, and a second and similar 
perforated board is put over the long ends of the sticks and is turned round and rouml 
this causes the short ends of the sticks, with the hemp strands attached, to revolve, apd 
thus the strands are twisted together To secure uniformity, 'the stiands ( lar ) are 
passed over a wooden block caUed “ kalbut” (fig. 3) with grooves in it ; beyond this the ends 
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of the strands are caught by a hook, wliich hook is fixed to the end of a bit of rope, wiiich 
is made fast to a weight. ( When seven strands are required, tlien one strand ])asses though 
a hole boi'ed in tlie middle of the block ). The block is at the end of the strands fui'thest 
from the turning board, and close to the weight ; as the ro^je is formed the closing strands 
force the block forward, as fig. 4. 

String is made by twisting on a big wooden spindle called “ taowiT,” suspended by 
leather thongs. 

For rope which is not sufficiently thick to require the first described apparatus, 
they use a mere wooden frame, carrying four revolving spools at the corners, each spool 
ends in a hook, to which the strands to be twisted are tied. Tiie spools are set revolving 
with a baud passed over them and a fly-wheel or charkha. This frame is called 
“ takla.” 


PANNIGAB — Gilt Leathbb. Maker. 

His implements are, a file, a flat stone, leather, “ raughan giina,” silver leaf. 

They take small pieces of sheep skin, six fingers long and four broad, called '• pannl, ” 
and place them on the stone, where they are carefully scraped ; then they place the silver 
leaf over the leather, and fix it there with a size made by boiling the gelatinous tendons 
of the goat’s foot with uishasta ( wheat starch ). The silver being fixed, it is burnished 
(jila kiya jata ) with agate, and varnished with a yellow varnish consisting of copal 
(suudras) boiled in linseed oil and colored yellow with musabbar ( bitter aloes). The 
finished leather is of a coarse brassy color. Panni is very cheap, a piece only costing 
a few pies : it is used in native saddlery and shoemaking. 

JILD SAZ — Book-Bindbk. 

The book-binder uses these tools : — 

‘ Kap.’ — A curved knife for cutting paper. 

‘ Sil.’ — A stone tablet. 

‘ Koba.’— A mallet to beat paste-board covers, dc. 

‘ Sui.’ — Needle, and 

‘ llambhi, a leather cutting chisel with slanting edge ; also rulers ; screw press 
called “ sikanja,” scissors, &c.; chedui, a tool like a rambhi, but with a straight edge, for 
scraping leather ; ‘ chossa,’ a rasp, to smooth the edge of paper. 

JfOCJTI— C obbles ; and SIBA'J — Saddler. 

They use the following tools ; — 

A r— awls of sizes, being made with tapering points, but thick and heavy above, and 
short flat hea-y handles, thus, 
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A-ii awl witli a littlG iiotcli in tlie siOe of tlie point, to allow tlie tliread being passed 
over it at the time of boring the hole, is called ‘ ar kundiwalla. ’ 

“ Chedni ” is a tool for paring and scraping leather thin ; it is an iron blade coming 
to a broad slanting edge, and is fixed in a turnip-shaped handle of wood. 

“ Chirni ” is a sharp slant-edged tool for cutting leather. The leather to be cut is 
placed on a flat tabular wedge of wood called ‘ kati'ra ’ : this is made of ‘ karil ’ wood, so as 
not to turn the edge of the tools. 

“ Koba ” is the squat- fonned pounder or mallet used for beating leather. 

The saddler has a wooden ‘ tree ’ to make up his saddles with, called ' katra.’ The 
shoe-maker requires a “ kalbut ” or last, with “phard” or wedge to make it fit. Both 
artizans use a ‘ pharni, ’ or tool for polishing leather, and a gota chobi, a wooden bar cut 
to an edge for a similar purpose. They have also a ‘ gamcha ’ or little lump of dough, 
with which they clean the tinsel or lace they put on their work. 

Papee-Makee. 

The implements of a paper-maker have beefl already partly described in the course 
of tile description of paper making given at pages 92 and 93. 

The pounding apparatus is called “ jandar.” 

The frame which carries the fine screen on which the pulp is deposited to form 
the sheet is called “ khfishi.” 

“Mir” is the screen laid over it, and formed of a series of parallel stalks of the 
“panni” grass, selected for their evenness and thinness. Two sticks, used to extend the 
‘mir’ and keep it straight on the khashi at either side, are called “ such.” 

The brush for spreading the paper against the prepared wall to dry is called 
dastana. 


SANGTABA'SH — Stone-cutter. 

His tools are— ^ 

Hathaura, —hammer ; and “ gan,” sledge hammer. 

Tanchi (of sorts) —stone cutting chisels without handles. 

“ Chini a chisel for dressing or squaring building stones. 
“ Tdnki ” — a thin flat chisel of hard steel for splitting slates. 
Tirpai — (stool) to put the work on. 

Gunya, and parkdr — gnomon and compasses. 

Sohiin — a rasp or coarse file. 

Bathri — a hone to sharpen chisels. , 

A copper saw. 

An iron do. 

A large cross-saw, worked with sand. 

San — a polishing wheel. , 

Kurand — corundum powder. 
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Barta — a wooden bar covered with a mixture of lac and corundum, used for 
polishing. 

“ Pacharkari ” is the art of join im^- in stone. Tlio P.icbarkur has small tanchis, 
hammers, a small .sacv, solian. jion w.i’e, iio\.' wlih iron wive for cutting stone, a tube, 
which being worked with corundum powder, bores a hole and withdraws the interior 
cylinder; a ‘barma’ is also used. 

In quarrying <feo., the following tools are used: 

“ Karandi ” — the scoop ( a long wire with spoon shaped scoop at the end) for 
cleaning blast holes. 

“ A'gal ” — crowbar.* 

“ Jabbal ” — ^jumper used for smaller Hast holes, being either end and 

bulging in the middle. 

“ Min ” — ( “ Dig ” low'er down, but both in hill districts ) a lever. 

CHA-KI EAR — Millstone Eoughee. 

The millstone rougher’s whole Uusiuess is to rasp or roughen the surface of the 
grindstones. This he does with a small x)ick or hammer called “ chakiriih.” 

DOS A' LI. 

A class of i>e.ople wdio make “ dluina, ” ( little cups ) and “ pattal, ” ( x>lates ) out of 
leaves, in which Hindus eat food or carry sweetmeats from the shops, &c. They fasten 
the leaves together with the strii>s of tlic bark or sheath “ tili ” gathered from the stalks 
of the “ munj,” and even work x>atterns on the leaves with thin strips of the same. They 
originally were hill people, but some few are found in Lahore, Amritsar, and elsewhere. 

IIALWAI — SwEETViE.vT Seller. 

The halwai or sweetmeat maker uses the following vessels — 

Karah and karahi — open iron hemisx)herical cauldrons. 

Thai — plates of brass, or trays. 

Khwancha — large brass tray. The itinerent seller carries one of them to hold his 
wares when selling : he supi>orts the tray on a sort of stool made of 
kana reed, called “ tarauu;'.” 

Tawa — an iron plate for baking. 

Dora— a cup attached to a rod, or deep ladle. 

Pauni-a cullender (various sorts) some to drop ‘ bedana ’ through, ( which consists 
of diops ol thin jjaste jiassed into ghee and fried,) some to make “ bundi,” 
which is finer. 

Bclna and cliakla— paste roller and board. 

Khurpi— an edged tool for scraping the inside of kettles and pots. 

•Snives (churi). , 

Masad chobi— a round mailet used in beating the sugar used in making “ halwa/ 
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Sieves (clianni). 

■Wooden moulds to make sugar images in, as used on festival days. 

Dabi — a wooden scraper. 

PANIEGAE — Cheese-jiak-ee. 

His implements are — 

Cliiku — a sliape or mould made of bamboo in which cheeses are made. 

An iron pan (karahi). 

Slilrdan — rennet ? 

Dori — an iron strainer to separate the curd. 

Eojha, a stone weight to press the cheese. 

Natives have onlv one kind of cheo.se. They heat the milk first, using ewe’s 
milk, goat’s, cow’s or buffalo’s; of these ewe’s milk i.s mo.stly used, — and then stir it with 
rennet mixture. The curd is placed in the mould or cliikii, which is first lined wdh cloth, 
and is then pressed with the addition of a little^ salt. These cheeses do not keep long. 
Kabuli cheese is imported into the Punjab. A cheese made as above is ready for use in 
a few hours after pressing ; the cloth is changed twice during the process. 

PATARGAE—Tulsb Gteindeb and “ Pa'pae ” Makeb. 

This man makes “ papar,” that is to say, thin flat cakes made by mixing mung 
or mah (pulse) flour with salt, black pepper, splices, zira, &o., into a paste .with water, 
and then rolling it out with a rolling pin. 

They first of all take dal or split pulse, soak it in water, add the spices, and make 
it up into iittle halls of the weight of half a chittak each, one ball rolled out thin makes 
a papar. This is a separate trade. 

Papargars only make these cakes, or else “baiyan,” a kimi of fried ^ savory cake, 
or “piti,” which consists of mall pulse ground up with water, and i.s sold in that sta.i, 
being cooked according to taste by the purchaser. 'I’licv also grind u[i gram in the same 
way, and sell it to halwais, who make the sweetmeat called “laddfi out of it. 

BHA’EPUNJA OB BHA' BPVNJA—Gnxm Parchee. 

His implements are — 

Kauncha— shovel to take out the sand, which they first heat m the oven am 
afterwards use to jiarch grain on. 

Eharcha — a ladle. 

Bhatti — the oven. 

Karchi — iron plate. 

Chanui —sieve, and “ chaj,” winnowing basket. 

“ Daur ” — earthen vessel like a naund. 

Sand. 

“ Muttha till ” — a sort of whisk or brush, with which they agitate the gram 
along with sand in the karahi over the fire. 
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“ Hatliikra gilli ” — a hollow earthen vessel filled with kunkur to make it heavy, 
and then used as a pestle in crushing i)archcd pulse so as to make it into dal or 
split pulse. 


Tobacconist. 

Requires only a hit of matting or taut to spread the tobacco on, and a “ laungli ” 
or wooden mallet to bruise it with ; a “ toka ” or small chopper to cut it up, and a 
“ channi ” or iron sieve to sift out the coarse bits of stalk. 

The powdered tobacco is mixed with molasses and beaten with the mungli ; some 
people add sajji to make it strong. 

To make tobacco into the “ khamira,” or mixture for smoking by wealthy persona 
various spices and perfumes are added, and apple preserve, &c. 

Hindustanis chew tobacco with lime or betel nut ; Punjabi's do not, 

Si 'P Soap-Boiler. 

His implements are — 

Kunil — earthen cauldron, 

Chamcha — ladles. 

Ch&hbacha — small masonry tanks. 

Pahauri — a wooden scraper. 

Dora— a deep ladle, with a cup attached to a stick. 

Channi — a sieve. 

Karahi — a cauldron, or curved iron pan, used by a soap boiler, is built into masonry, 
so as to form a fire-proof bottom to the tank, and then the soap lye is boiled in it. 

Twelve maunds of crude soda ( sajji ) and 6 maunds of whitewash ( kalai ) are mixed 
in a masonry tank ( chahbacha ) and sufficient water pound over tliem to cause the water 
to stand two fingers depth over tlic mixture ; after being well stirred it is left to settle. 
The clear liquor is drawn off into a second tank placed below the first, and then into a 
third, in which it is mixed with 20 maunds of sweet oil ; the mixture is stirred and left to 
stand for 15 or 20 days ; after which it is put into the tank with an iron bottom and a fire 
place underneath (hakhari). It is well boiled. Sweet oil is used ( viz., sesamum oil) 
not “ saron ” (rape seed ), which yields a coarse, hard, and insoluble soap. 

Ink-Selleb. 

Boils his lamp black with gum in a karahi, and when boiled down thick, either 
makes it into little balls with his fingers for sale, or smears it on a reed frame called 
^ pathhal,’ off which it falls in scales and is colle'"ted when dry. 

PAHLWA'N — Wbestleb. 

He uses the following weapons : — 

“^IiingU ” — the callister or Indian sceptre. 

“ Bugdar ” — short cylinders of wood, with a place cut out in the side for a handle, 
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“ Sapgtur or Sangtola ” — a irnicli longer wooden cylinder, three or four feet long, 
which is held by handles cut out in the thickness of the wood, raised with both hands, 
and thrown backward over the head. 

“Taman”- — a sort of bow, the extension of which strengthens the muscles of the arm. 

The clothes they wear consist of a ‘ samosa,’ or head cloth, worn to keep the hair 
confined. ‘ Khainch ’ ornamental strips of cloth, worn on the hips and hanging down 
on either side ; ‘ langoti and jangya ’ — short drawers and waist-cloth. 

BA ' ZIGAB — Tight Eope Dancer. 

His apparatus consists of a stout bamboo pole held by four stays ; up this he climbs 
and fixes on the top a “ patri ” or small wooden stage, or foot-board, from which he 
exhibits feats. 

He dances on a rough rope or on a slippery one ; the latter is called “nara,” or rope 
of leather thongs. He ties a cow’s horn to each ankle, so that the tip of the horn may 
curve outwards ; he then walks on the rope, the rope being between the sole of his 
foot and the curved horn, he is thus enabled to maintain a balance on the smooth surface. 
On a common hemp rope he dances with the aid of the balancing pole. He generally 
makes a show of lifting heavy beams called “ sohaga,” and jumping over several camels 
placed side by side. These people mostly come from Eajauri and Punch, and are 
said to be Kashmiris. 

The “ lakribfiz ” is also a performer of this class : he fights with the ‘ gatka ’ or 
basket-hilted singlestick, also with the ‘ bank,’ a huge two-handed straight bladed 
sword; or with the “saif” or “phatS,” a kind of broad-sword ; he performs tricks also with 
tjip “ maratti,” a bamboo pole with a lighted torch at either end, 
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DIVISION II. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Under tlie division of agricutural implements I have included those rude 
macliines -wliicli are used for cotton cleaning, oil pressing, sugar-cane crushing, and 
raising water from wells. I have also taken occasion to note some experiments which 
were instituted to compare the efficiency of the native cotton cleaning apparatus with 
improved saw and other gins. A series of rude implements will also he mentioned, and 
all will be described under the three divisions, which in the first volume we found 
convenient in agricultural matters Thus we shall liave to describe the tools and their 
names as used in the Punjab, ( 2 ) as used in the Cis-Sutlej districts, wliero the vernaculars 
approach more to those of Hindustan, and ( 3 ) those used in the liills. 

The cotton cleaning machines have already been noticed. The separation from the 
seed is done by passing the cotton through two wooden rollers carried between two uprights ; 
the ends of the rollers are formed into screw.s, which impinge one on the other, so that when 
a handle at the opposite end of the upper roller is turned, both ui>per and lower rollers 
are moved. The rollers can be adjusted closer to one another, according to the nature of 
the cotton. Such a machine is called “ belna ” or “ velna ” The cotton has to be carded 
and cleaned, which is done with a “ pinjan,” which has alreadv been described as like a 
large strung bow, hung from the roof, and the string twanged and let fly against the 
cotton with the aid of a small wooden billot held in the hand ; the workman is called 
‘ nadiif. To supersede these rude processes, whi(;h, however, are cheap, and considering 
all things, wonderfully expeditious, various designs of saw-gins and other machines have 
been tried. 

The following extract from the Report on the Dharwar Cotton-Gin Factory (a 
Government institution ) will explain this subject : — 

“ The Supreme Government at Calcutta challenged invention by offering prizes in 
money of a large amount sufficient to induce the best mechanical skill of the country to 
enter the lists, and at the appointed trials many and varied inventions and modifications 
were brought forward, but the result proved that the task had baffled the skill of the 
competitors, and that the “time honored” churka continued to hold its sway in 
triumph. 

“ One or two points essential to success had been overlooked in all these machines, 
and though some of them in short trials appeared to give promise of success, and obtained 
prizes, still, when brought into practical use, it was found that they could not sui’pass the 
“ churka” even in the single requirement of quantity of out-turn of work, and ultimately 
all hopes of obtaining such a machine seemed to have been abandoned. 

“ For some years back I have paid very considerable attention to this subject, and 
after careful practical study succeeded in producing a machine entirely free from the 
above defects ; and, on proceeding to England, I took with me working models of this 
machine opd also supplies of seeiL cotton. I was thus enabled personally to lay these 
models before some of the 5rst machjfiists of the country, and to explain where the former 
difficulties lay, and the exact nature of the articles now required. 
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“ V arious parties have been engaged, each introducing his own modification 
with regard to the apjilication of the power &c., but the practical result is the production 
of machinery which, with the estimated labor of one man, gives an out-turn of upwards 
of 100 pounds of cotton wool per day, with the additional advantage of allowing no seed 
to pass through. 

“ At the very highest estimate, the quantity of cotton cleaned by the best native 
churka does not exceed 20 pounds per man per day of 12 hours. With such a great 
advantage in economy, not to mention expedition also, as well as the yearly increasing 
scarcity and cost of labour, owing to the amount taken uj) by railways and other public 
works, the benefit of such machinery, when it becomes generally known, will be appreciated, 
and the cleaning of native cotton by its use will in all probability become a separate 
occupation in itself. 

“ The saw-gin destroyed native cotton, and its value was lowered in the market ; 
nevertheless, labor was scarce, and the Broach saw-gin, driven by steam, found ample 
employment. I saw at that place in the cleaning season of ls.39, the carts laden 
with seed cotton crowding to the gins, and their owners striving for pteccdence. 
The exports from Broach at the time at which the above estimate of profits was taken, 
amounted, I believe, to about 43,000 b.ales per annum. 

“ I may here observe that, although the cultivation of native cotton is capable of 
extension to an enormous degree, yet the amount of manual labor available is barely 
sufficient to clean the quantity now produced. Any largo extension without the aid of 
cleaning machinery therefore cannot bo expected, and this remark is tlie more ap]dicable, 
when it is cou.sidercd that the chief increase in cotton cultivation must be looked for 
in new districts, such as those of Central India, where the poimlation is thin and scarcely 
sufficient to till the land .” — Eepori on the Cotton Gin Factory, Dluirirar, pages 17 to 19. 

I shall merely add a brief table shewing the result of some trials with different 
kinds of machinery. 

It is impossible to go at greater length into the subject in a work devoted to 
describing the existing manufactures and machinery of the Punjab. Indeed the introduction 
of even as much as I have admitted can only be justified by the consideration that there 
has been so much interest excited by the question of cotton gins versus charkha or 
helua, that it is difficult to mention the one without some allusion to the other. 



RESULTS of several trials made at Kwrrachee in 1864!-65 mih American and English Saw and Boiler Cotton-Gins 
Indigenous Sind ” ( native J and “ Mulleer grown Egyptian ” ( exotic ) uncleaned cotton- 



Kurrachee, ■) A. ’yy HUGHES. 

Vlth February 186S. j Inspector of Cotton of Sind. 
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The oil pressing machine has already heen destrihed. It i-i called “ kohlu.”* 

The siujnr-cane mills have already heen descrihed.f The “ vedna,” the one like the oil 
mill or kohl u, used in tho Cis- Sutlej districts, and the one used in Kotar, will he found 
in Volume I. But I should mention that the plate facing page 301 represents an improved 
sugar mill invented by Mr. Buchanan of Gujrat. Its peculiarity, whii:h the plate cannot 
show, is that by aid of a curved iron sheet at the back, the canes pass through the ui'jier 
rollers and into the lower ones again without difficulty. Mr. Buchanan furnished a 
memo, on this machine, which I append. The plate in Volume I, at page 301, was, I should 
mention, intended for this volume, but the binder appropriated it for the first, unknown to 
me ! 

“ This is a model on the scale of fths the proposed size, designed to be worked 
bv water power, by an endless band attached to a drum fixed to a wati'r-wheel ; the water- 
wheel being erected on the falls of the rajbahas reticulating the Goordaspoor district, 
or similar falls used by natives for the grain mills, as either undershot or Archiniedian 
fly water-wheel will apply. The i^rinciplc is that of the mills in general use in the West 
Indies, but with the addition of another i>air of rollers contrived to work in ojjiiosition, 
the contrivance (iron plate directors) is also original. In the West Indies the mills aro 
worked by horses or mules yoked on by levers 

“ The natives bring forward as a plea for not improving their sugar-cane, that their 
mills aro not suited or powerful enough. Their mills, although showing a fair knowledge 
of mechanical power hardly to be expected from them, still requires 10 men and S pairs 
of bullocks to work it for 24 hours, producing but b or 9 mauiuhs of goor ; this is unneees- 
sarilv expensive. Their apparatus is also rude, and it is continually li.ablo to mishaps 
when working. The working of this machine will net be a quarter a.s exii.msivo as the 
other, besides being capable of bruising stiffer cane, and giving a much greater out-turn.” 

Before taking leave of the sugar-mills, I pro[>ose to give an account of the jiarts of 
the “Drd-kohlu,” a sugar-mill used in Ambala, and generally in the Cis-Sutlej districts. 
In these it is seen the rollers ( belna ) are little if at all used. 

The hm-e hollow mortar or vessel which holds the canes is made of sal ( Wmi-cu 
rohnsta) or other hard wood, and is called kohl.'. ; it has a rim of iron called - kundal.” 

The roller which presses the canes is called ‘lat, ’ and is made of kfkar or shi'sham 
wood. This is kept pressing against the side of the kohlu as it rolls round and round 
by a beam called “ makri, ” and to this is attached the long lever, winch is moved m a 

circle by a yoke of cattle, and which walking ro.md and round ca.ise ™ 

a huge pestle in a mortar. This lever is called “ mauak thamba, and at the end ol it 

is the driver’s seat “ pM ”. 

To work the mill, the lAt is removed, canes placed all round the kohlu and then a 
huge wooden cUp called “ dant roda,” like a lining to the kohlu, ,s put 

are oiiclosed between two walls of wood; fche lat is then h.xed iu-i< e ne ( ..ii - < .i, 

the two being thus pressed together the canes |•ct'vceu^ are Jy 

wooden bottom is put into the dant-roda and called ”.,ar-pacaar ; the > .Pn-'o 


^ See Pnnial) rroflTi(*tp, Volume \ pnirc 
+ Id. Volume I, pi>. G, piutoi'. 
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runs tlirougli this into the kol or hollow receptacle under the kohln, thence it is drawn 
by a drain or half-pipe (patnala) into a naund or “ kund,” a great earthen receptacle. 

It is now boiled in a “hel-karaln” and stirred with a short spoon, hathi, or a headed 
stick called “ musad.” The boiled juice is stoi-ed in a large pan called “ chakh, ” being 
moved there into by aid of a sort of pan called chashni.”. A long ladle used in helping 
this operation is called “ dhora 

The Plovgli. — The plough used in the Punjab is a very simpde affair. A somewhat 
long heavy beam, gradually coming to a point at one end, and rounded at the other end, 
suppilies the place of the whole of the ploughshare and other arrangements of an English 
pdough. This beam is called “ knr it is shod at the p:ioint with an iron blade called 
phala, which pierces the soil, and the beam behind it getting gradually broader forces 
the soil of the furrow aside as it advances. The furrow is not of course very deep, but 
in all soft sand and sailaba soils this cheap plough is quite sufficient. 

To continue the description: from the extreme heavy end of the ‘kur,’ a handle, con- 
sisting qI' a sloping stake and a hand-piece at the top, is erected at a slight angle, by which 
the ploughman guides the coui'se of the pdough ; further on, a stout curved beam (sanna) 
is fixed into the “ kur” and slopes away in an opposite direction to the handle or “jangi.” 
This beam gets thinner towards the end, and its elongated end forms the pole on either 
side of which the oxen are yoked. 

The plough-share is made of kikar or her wood. "When they use the “ nali ” or tube 
for drill sowing, they tie it on to the stake called “jangi, ” which is fixed to the plough 
handle. The nali is a tube of bamboo, with the mouth rather wide and funnel shaped : it 
is used in sandy soil for wheat sowing, and in some soils for gram and jowar also — it 
deposits the grain deeper in the soil than the ordinary hand pjrocess. 

The bullocks are harnessed by a yoke called panjali, consisting of two parallel 
bars, one of which goes above and the otlier below the neck of the animal ; it is fitted with 
four cross bars, two at either end, between which the neck of the animal is confined. The 
two outer bars are moveable, in order to let the yoke be put on and taken of. The 
upper beam of the yoke is called “ jula, ” and the lower “ phat ; ” the inner and fixed crow- 
bars are “mutya”; the outer moveable bars or plus “ arli.” 

On the subject of ploughs, an extract from the report on the revised Settlement of 
the Ferozepore district may be given. 

“ The plough deserves further notice. There are two descriptions of ploughs, 
one called the “ munna, ” the other the •* hal.” They will best he understood by the 
following drawing. — ( See sketch facing this page. ) 

Of these, the miinna is considered by far the better sort of plough. It penetrates 
much deeper into the ground than the hal, and goes deeper and deeper at each successive 
ploughing, as the surface soil gets more pulverised, but it can only be dragged by strong 
cattle, and 's used only in the robeo. The hal is the plough of the “hhet” lands.* It is 
a very inferior machine to the munna ; it only scratches the surface of the ground, but ft 
heavier plough would be of uo use with the small breed of cattle that are alone found 
ih the ‘.tbhet.” 


* Low moist lands near the river. 
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The parts of the plonsfh given ( Amhalla district ) l^y Mb. Wyntaed, are as follows : 
the plough used Cis-Sutlej does not m iterially differ from that in the Punjab proper. 

Hal. — The whole plough. 

Halls. — The shaft connecting the plough with the yoke ( made of sal wood.) 

Hal — the wooden beam that carries the ploughshare ( made of kikar, shisham or 
khair wood. ) 

Patha — the frame with iron rim ( kat) which holds on the ploughshare. 

Phali — the ploughshare of iron. 

Jiia— a single yoke for quiet oxen ( shisham or tut wood.) 

Paiijali — a double yoke, into which the necks of oxen are fastened by “ gatha ” or 
straps of leather. 

Nari or Hurka, leather thong by which the yoke is attached to the shaft ( halis.) 

Pachwansa — a small wedge by which the phali or share is firmly fixed into the 
patha ( made of kikar or tut (mulberry) wood. ) 

Pai'ni-siinta — bamboo handle and leather thong forming the ploughman’s , driving 
whip. The stick with a goad fixed to it at one end, and a lash at the other, is called 
“ purani ” in Punjab. 

It now remains to describe the other agricultural tools used in the plains. 

Kuban' or kulhari— a small, somewhat heavy headed axe, used for wood cutting 
&c. ( Kulhari— C w-Sh^Aj.) 

Datri — a curved sickle with a rough serrated edge (Daranti Cis-Sutlej.) See sketch 
facing next page. 

Kaiuba — a sort of trowel with curved handle ( Kliurpa Cis-Sutlej.) 

Phaurfi or Kasi— the tool shaped like a mattock, but witli a broad shovel like 
blade, that takes the place of our spade. (Phaora, karkasi, Cis-Sutlej ) 

Thoka— a chopper formed of a wooden handle, or back into which the blade is fixed 
by two points at either eu'l ( Gandasa Cis-Sutlej.) See sketch facing next page. 

Khodal ( Cis-Sutlej) a pick for digging kankar. 

Kasi or Kasoli ( Cis-Sutlej ) a shorthand hoe, used for hoeing sugar-cane fields. 

Gahan— ( Cis-Sutlej ) a sort of harrow, for scratching up the ground for rice sowing 
when the ground is covered with water. It is stuck full of pegs about two inches long. 

Sohao-a a heavy beam, drawn by horses and oxen, to smooth over the land after 

sowing &c., ( mera or sohaga Cis-Sutlej. ) 

Karah— a heavy beam or frame of wood, made of pieces nailed together and 
having an iron plate attached, uised for clod crushing and levelling. ( Belna or ud 
Cis-Sutlej ) It is drawn by men, two men standing on it to increase the pressure. 

Jandra— a largo wooden rake, with, a long handle and a beam and teeth of kikar. 
The teeth are not at right angles to the handle, but on the same plane. It is-so held at 
an incline by one man, that it presses agaiuot the earth, and then two others, each seizing 
a rope that is attached just above the teeth-bar, on either side, drag it along. The 
jandra is used principally on preparing the kySri or simiU beds for irrigation, wi^h a rim 
or ledge of earth round the edge to confine the water. Jandra Cis-Sutlej.) 
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Kilo , i, — k'.itliei' }>iit over the eyes of cattle when working llie wells. 

The inii'hjii.eiits used in the threshing- floor ( ‘ pliir ’ ) are as follows. The floor 
i-solt is selected on a hard <'leau place, iind is ‘ leped ’ over with mud, and made perfectly 
clean and smooth ; the cut wheat, &c.,heing thrown down, it is trodden out hy oxen, who drag 
after them a sort of frame called ' phala. ’ This consists of four rougii Ijars or sticks 
arranged as a frame, an 1 one across the middle, the inside is wattled in with dry twigs 
and houghs of the cotton plant. 

The action of the rough surface of this against the corn, aided hy the trampling 
of the oxen’s feet, not only frees the grain, hut breaks up the straw into fragments, which 
forms ‘‘ bhusa.” When stiffii-iontlytrodden, the whole is tossed and turned with a huge 
wooden pitch-fork, “ taraugri ” * (Jeli C(s-3';d/e/), consisting of nine long wooden prongs, 
bound to a stout stem or handle with thongs of raw hide. 

The rope that keeps the cattle together in the yoke in threshing floor is called 
“ diiiras ” in the Cis-Sutlej, and “ jotar” in the Punjab. 

In. the hills the plough can only he used where there is a tolerably large area for 
each field ; Ijut it often hap[)cas that the fields rising in terraces one above the other ai-g 
only a few feet in breadth. In such localities the plough gives way to hand hoeing 
and digging. 

The [iloitgh, when used is just like that of the plains. Some of the tools are 
especially adapted for stony soil and for breaking upt stones too largo to move without assis- 
tance. The tools are as lollows, 

Kasi — a small hoe or mattock, with a rather narrow blade and handle, about two 
feet long. 

Mend — a heavy solid bar of iron, about 3 or d feet long, set in a wooden handle, 
used for spxlittiiig and breaking stones. 

Cliikri— I.s made in two shajies : one is a light hand-hoe with the handle a foot 
long, and the blade crooke-l ; the other (fc.) is merely a hooked stick, shod with iron at the 
I'uuit ; both are usetl ior digging out weeds and thinning various kinds of crops and loosen- 
ing the earth round the roots of maize, ikc. 

Eambhi — a hoe like the ‘ phaora,’ the blade about four inches broad, used in 
rice fields only. 

Besides these several of the Hill States of Simla, sent. 

Daranti— the curved sickle not unlike that used in the plains. 

Bhaugra or Dhangri — a small axe. ( Gandasa in Kanaiti.) 

Ivudali — a small hooked hoe or pick. 

The ' Kud.ili ’ of the Bhagal State is a meie bit of hard wood hooked and pointed. 
The point has been heated in the fire to harden it. 

The I'l'iiping hooks or sickles have rather the iron part of the handles longer than 
those of the piiains. 


* A similar tool with five prongs is called Panj'ingula. 
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In Kangra tlie following implements are nsed : — 





Ks. 

As. 

Kal and Lohala, 


Plough and Ploughshare, ( costs, ) 

1 

0 

Malii, 

... 

A heavy horizontal block of wood dragged by oxen for 
smoothing surface of afield. 

0 

3 

Mach, 

... 

Similar to the above but curved in shape and nsed only in 
muddy lauds. 

0 


Daiidral, 


A harrow with eight or ten bamboo teeth dragged by oxen, 
used for opening the soil round the youug corn, 

0 

H 

Manj.ili, 

Kodid Kodali, 

f 

Hoes for weeding, | 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Bhukrau or Kuthela 
Bliarota, 

or 

A wooder club used for crushing stiff clods of earth. 

0 

1 

Triugul, 

... 

A three-pronged pitchfork. 

0 

2 

Di'&nti, 


A small hook, 

' 0 

2 

Kliabar Drftnti, 


A hook with teeth like a saw to cut long grass, 

0 

4 

Ealii or Kasi, 

... 

A mattock. 

1 

0 

Bamblil, 

... 

A small iron instrument for digging up grass roots and all 
weeds, 

0 

2 

KulhSru or Clihau, 


Axes for cutting rvood, 

O O 

8 

4 


I conclude this class by reprinting the Jury Eeport on Agricultural Implements 
in 1861. It contains also a note on an improved saw-gin. 


KEPOET OP THE JUEY ON AGEICTTLTUEAL AND HOETICULTUEAL 

implements. 

“Under this head are found but seventy-nine articles exhibited in all-from General 
No. 10,590 to No. 10,609. The majority of these also, are merely rough models of the 
very primitive implements in use throughout the Panjab, and require no notice. 

“ The Section is however by no means wanting in the exhibition 
and actual interest and worth. From the district of Gurdaspur, for instance, some valuable 

models have beem sujiplied, viz : — 

No. 10,632, a sugar mill. 

No. 10,633, a cotton gin. 

No. 10,634, a cotton press. 

“ These machines were the contributions of a Mr. Buchapan, and their cc^struciion 
displays considerable ingenuity. A nremorandum by Ue exhibitor explaining their mode 
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of construction and working is attached. The Jurors regret much that these models were 
not made with more care, and better finish They have no doubt that one and all of them 
would work well, if properly made ; hut the models submitted were altogether too rough 
to admit of their working being satisfactorily tested. It is on this account only that 
the Jurors do not think they are justified in awarding to Mr. Buchanan the prize of Es. 
200 offered by the Eajah of Kupurthalla for a model of a sugar mill. They however gladly 
award that gentleman a medal for the general collection. 

“ As carefully executed models none surpass the contributions of Sirdar Bhagwan 
Singh of Amritsar. 

No. 10,619, instruments used by the gardener. 

No. 10,620, ditto by the cultivator. 

No. 10,630, model of an English plough. 

“ The Jurprs consider the Sirdar to be well deserving of a medal for these donations, 
and this they award. 

“ And lastly, to Mr. MoNabb, the exhibitor of a neatly contrived working model of 
a cotton belna of steel, the Jurors award a third medal. This little model is perfect in its 
construction, and attracted considerable notice, especially from the native visitors to the 
Exhibition, by all of whom it was thoroughly appreciated. 

“ The contributions of Messrs. Lepage and Co., of Calcutta, pickaxes, and kothalis 
were also approved of not being however of Panjab manufacture, these cannot compete for 
the prizes offered. 

“ The Jurors cannot close their report on the articles submitted to their inspection 
under this Section without bringing prominently to notice the existence of machinery 
in the Hazara district for the cleaning of cotton, worked by water power. The model 
contributed by the Hazara Local Committee is rough, and small ; but as they are of 
opinion that the use of water as a motive power in the working of machinery is much 
neglected, they notice the existence of this — to this part of the Panjab — novel method of 
cleaning cotton, in the hope that it may attract attention and prove useful.” 


MEMO. BY ME. BUCHANAN. 

“ The undersigned begs to state that in forming the designs for these machines, he 
held in view the circumstances of the country with regard to the materials to be procured 
for making them. Complications of the most trifling kinds had to be set aside, so as to 
meet the capacities of the people and the indigenous artizans ; they can all, he is con- 
vinced, be made by the latter. The canal districts were also held in view as affording 
cheap motive power, and the designs were made accordingly. 

“ I . — Cotton Press. This model is on the scale of one-twentieth of the proposed size. 
It is the Surat -Cotton Press principle, arranged so as to work by an endless band on a 
drum, to be worked either with water or animal power. The Surat press working on the 
capstan mode, at the base of the screw piles, is very disadvantageous and incommodious. 
It r&quirest- many men to work it, and the time occupied in the pressing of each bale is 
" unnecessarily long. In this machine but twelve minutes will be required to press a 
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bale with the drum worhed by a bulloek. The time will bo shorter if worked by 
water power. The press beam can be re-elevated by lowering the endless band on the 
lower wheel ( top of machine ) by the lever appendages common and well known in all 
machines worked by the strap. 

“ At Gurdaspur, I calculated that a machine made up thus would cost Rs. 220. 
The screw piles, bar and cogged wheels being “ sheeshum ” wood, the remainder deodar. 
In making the cogged wheels, a little ingenuity is required : the teeth and indentations 

should be separate pieces dove-tailing into 
each other In the teeth, the grain of the 
wood should be longitudinal, in the in- 
dentation pieces transverse. The reason 
for this is obvious, as the teeth will then 
bear considerable pressure ( double of what 
will be required in this machine). If tlio 
teeth had the grain of the wood parallel to 
the plane of pressure, they would inevitably 
break off. Another advantage is gained 
should warpage take ]>lace in any of the 
pieces or they be worn away, they can 
be easily replaced by new ones. There are 
many excellent plans, I believe, in practical 
carpentry of making wooden cogged wheels, 
and the native indigenous artizaus are 
not ignorant of some. 

“IT. — Cotion Gin. Owing to my removal from Gurdaspur. I was unable to quite 
complete this machine. But it is sufficiently prepared to give an idea of the ])rinci])le. 
Both the “ churka ” and the Macarthy gin principle have been applied, the latter 
being that the staple is caught up by the rorigh fibres of the leather covered cylinder, 
revolving under a fixed blunt-edged knife, the staple being freed from the seeds by the 
resistance of the rack; and the seed held from following by the teeth of the rack, which 
is placed before the leather cylinder. This method answers fully with long stapled 
cotton ; but with the short staple degenerate country cotton it does not act, the seeds 
being also small. When the indigenous cotton is improved by culture in its quality, 
the Macarthy principle will then answer better than the “ churka : the latter both 
dirties and tears the fibre. To accommod.ate the machine to the present native cotton, 
the steel knife is removed, and a polished steel cylindrical bar is substituted, so as to 
revolve by contact with the leather covered cylinder. The rac;k should also be removed. 
The fluted cylinder at the back is for cje.aring the staple from the leather one. lliero 
is a box in the machine into which the cleaned seed falls through the trellis work 
at the top. 

“ The originality in this machine is the adaption for working the cylin lers by the 
treddle or the common foot lathe apparatus. Somh substitulious have Ijeen aiade and 
the appliances simplified, , ’ 
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“ The native cluirka is a very mile contrivance : a person by working all day can 
only gin 1^ seers of cotton. In a medical point of view, it is much to be deprecated, 
as from the unnatural and awkward position the worker has to sit to it, it is very 
injurious and unhealthy, so that a cheap and simple machine not having these 
disadvantages is much to be desired. 

“ A gin made up thus will cost at the outside about Rs. 23. When this specimen 
was being made it became very popular. The carpenters whom I had employed received 
orders for many.” 


Under this head I may describe an apparatus used in the Hazara district, 
where small hill streams are abundant. Properly speaking the machine is made up 
for husking rice, but I have seen models of the same kind of machine applied to turning 
.mill-stones, and also to turning the cotton cleaning rollers commonly used in the country. 

The apparatus is called Pikti.* It consists of a small over-shot water-wheel 
fed by a stream of water. 

Two walls or supports being built up about 7 or 8 feet apart, in the centre of each 
a block of wood is let in ( called mdndhi ) ; these blocks have each a hole or notch 
in which the ends of the axle or lath rest. The •’ lat ” is a short round wooden bar. 



from 17 to 21 radiating pieces of wood, broader at the outer edge than at the inner, 
which is inserted 3 inches into the body of the *• lath. ” These radiating pieces or fans are 
called “kham” (=wing) and each is 15 inches long. A water-course, here called 
“khatta” (Panjabi ‘kul’) is now conducted to a convenient height above the wheel, 
and from thence a water trough is let down at a convenient angle to within 3 inches of 
the wheel ; the stream of water sets the wheel in motion. The outer trough is made 8 
inches wide at the upper end, gradually diminishing to 4 inches at the end over the 
wheel: it is 8 inches deep, and is called “ parnala.” 

If a rice husking machine has to be made, a deep hole of excavation is made in 
the bank behind the axle or ‘lat’ (a suitable position having these features is of course 
selected) and in this the mortar for holding the rice is fixed ; two upright posts or “ m6na ” 


* Tho papers from which these details are taken were furnished by Captain Wace, Settlement Officer, 
Hazara, and accompaiued by drawings. 
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are erected in front of it. carr^’ing between them a circular rod, which has a round head- 
piece inserted at right angles, and which, when tlie rod 
descends, hits the rice in the mortar and removes the 
husk Tlie next requisite is to conininnicate a motion to 
tl\is pounder, hv making it alternately to rise and fall 
haninierwise ; for this purpose at the end of the ‘ lat ’ 
opposite the wheel, and about the same distance (1| feet) 
from tile socket, a curved piece of wood. like a parrot’s 
lieak, and called “ diaper,” is inserted. As the axle re- 
volves, this alternately catches tlie end of the rod carry- 
ing the ponnd<-r. lifts it up, and then owing to its curve 
slips awav from under it, when the hammer falls by its 
own weight; and when the |X)int of the ‘ chajair’ comes 
round again it catches the rod, raises it, and lets it fall 
again, and so on. In 21' hours such a machine will husk six ass loads of rice, estimated at 
14 inaunds 25 seers standard weight, hut this is at full working power. 

"When the water itower is wanted for a mill or a cotton ‘hdiia’ tlie diaper is not 
used, hut a similar wheel and tlie further end of the axle lined with cogged wheels suited 
to gi\e a vertical or horizontal movement as may he reijiiireJ. 





DIVISION III. 

nORTICULTUilAL 1-MPLEMENTS. 

Verv few of these exist ; the rougher work of preparing garden land is done with 
the ordinary agrieultiir.d tools, such as the plough, the -jaiidra.’ The only small tools 
the gardener uses are the following 

‘ Kasi ’ as before. 

‘ Pliaora ’ Do. 

‘ Chuha ramha,’ a sort of iron fixed in a wooden handle ; it is made of a bar of 
iron, the extreme point of which is flattened and hatniiieied out into a 
triangular blade. It is used for digging up plants in transplanting m. 

“ Gldi ramha” is the broad ramha orkhiirpawith short, curved handle 
used by grass-cutters in scraping up grass, and y a gar euer 
trowel, also as a hand hoe for weeding. 

Sickle, as before described. ’ 

Chaku, grafting knife. 

To prepare large beds, they use a rake or jandar like the agricultural one ; only tB» 
better taught malls in European gardens use the rake. Dutch-hoe, shears, &c., <|c. 
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CL-^SS XXX, 

rcpre^euteth 


CLJk-SS Xl^CXI. 

DIVISION I. 

BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

There is absolutely nothing in this claas to enumerate as in the former classes, htrt 
it aeems-to afford a suitable op[>ortuuitv for a few nmiarks on the style of building at 
present seen in various parts of the Punjab. To this I shall add a note upon native 
bridges and method of building wells. 

I must omit all mention of the more anoie7it buildings. Of the early Mahomedan 
style of 12th to 14th century we have some lino specimens at Ddhi These are nearly 
all constructed of the fine red sandstone bi-ought from Jaipur and Central India, while 
for the coarser work ( as in the fort of Toghlakabad ) the hard gritty stone found in 
the vicinity of Delhi is employed. 

White marble from Jaipur is also used ; very little cement appears, but all the 
stones are beautifully fitted and joined, and occasionally metal clamps ai'e employed. 

The buildings of the later Mogul em()ire of the 16th and 17th centuries are, 
many of them, constructed of the .same stone, which must have been imported at a vast 
expense. But among these buildings a]>pear numerous structures made of smull but 
beautifully burnt bricks ; they are not above 6 to 8 inches long and 11 inch thick ; they are 
mostly burnt through like chert-stone. Vast mounds are still to be seen in the vicinity 
of Lahore and other towns, which are the debris of the gigantic kilns in which these bricks 
were burnt. 

Vast thickness and solidity characterize the brick structures, and the abundant 
use of a most solid and tenacious mortar, which so cakes the bricks together that when 
it has been desu'ed to remove a fallen mass of such masonry, the workman’s iron pick has 
]>roved unequal to the task of separating the materials and the mass has had to be blasted 
with powder like a rock. Such cement was made by obtaining the liest lime free of all 
ash and impurity. Our Engineers wish now that they could obtain such. 

The houses of the poorer class of agriculturists all over the plains require no 
special description ; they are invariably made either of sun-dried bricks smeared over with 
a mixture of mud and cow-dung, or more often the wall is built up somewhat irregularly 
by plastering cake over cake of mud, the outer coating being mixed with chopped straw 
(bhusa^ and cow-dung to make it bind. Small low hovels, with a couple of rudely made 
wooden flaps ior a door, and pertiaps a window with a wooden shutter are thus built j 
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they ai'c raofeJ with poles either chO (pine) “balls” where procurable, or stems of small 
slzeil mulberry, kikar, aiul shisham trees; over these tiles are laid, or “ sirki ” (a sort 
of tliatcb of tlie mnitj <rrass ) auJ then mud is plastered on outside. The roof is made 
strong enough to boar a few people on it, and has a raised edge all round, with a wooden 
gutter pipe to draw off water. In the hot weather the people sleep on the roof. In a 
wealthy village, houses construeted of burnt bricks are more frequent, and arc then 
built with two stories. A kaeha ( entcha) house consists of a sort of verandah in front 
and one or more little dark rooms lieliind ; they have no fire-places, and not even a hole 
for smoko, as the pe iple generally light a fire outside and only use a chafing dish of hot 
embers inside. 

\ll^iiore the house has to accommodate several members of a familv, the rooms 
and the verandah are ranged round the side of a small court-yard or “sahii,” which 
is aj)]iroached by one door in common to the whole. 

The only attempt I have seen to improve the style of the ordinary peasant’s but 
is in a model sent to the (leutral Museum bv the Reverend Mr Golakinith, Missionary 
at .Talandhar. He In, s merely improve 1 upon the ordinary design so as to afford more 
privacy and security to eai'.b house. There is the usual court-yard or “ sahu at the 
front is a sort of cov'ered entrance or“deora”; alongside, a shed for horses or cattle, 
and at tlie opposite end of the y.ird are the dwelling rooms in two stories; a staircase 
out.sidc leads to the upper story, both stories having the “ dalau ” or verandah outside, 
and the “ kothri ” or rooms within. The plan of arrangement is this — 


Kothri. 


D.iidi). 


Store room 

*• Suhn 


THheia or Shrrta. 


Deorti 


An ordinary house is known hy the name of “ ghar or “ makaii ”. a large mansion 
is called “ haveli,” Tliis generally has an cutraucar gate, at each end of wliiidi are rooms 
in which porters or servants can live; oV(;r this is the entrance c.aned “ deor.i," and insiile 
the sahn, round which are the roo.iis of the family at* 1 the l.*,die.s a[iartnieuts : every 
house has a good roof s[)ace with acce.ss by stairs; the root inljoining the women’s 
ajiartnients is protected at the edge by a high screen lu.ule of perforated stone-work, or 
slivbs of tiling jierforated in imititiou of^itoue. 

On the roofs of large houses various siuiill ami often (>*blly shaped rooms ar,' 
constructed, looking like towers and turrets from below. These are constructed for coolness, 
ami to enable the iiunates to enjoy the evening or the morning breeze. Tlie sliapt^ of houses 
is often straiigelv irreguUir. and the building lo(*ks as if it,.bal been addi.sR to piece 
by piece without reference to any general design. AlioUse intended for business or for 
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the temporai'y resideiiee of men, is coustrin-teil perhapR witli a few I'ooms or o|»pn shops 
on the gmiuid floor and a large, room above opening on to the street and separated from it 
only by a low balustrade and certain wooden lattices which can be closed n[> with shutters. 
Such a building is called “ baitak.” 

A srprare court-yard funiisbod with a sejiarate gate and fitted with stalls for horses 
and cattle, and rooms for servants and “ svces ” or grooms, is called ‘‘ tabela.” One is 
always either attached to a large house or built separately for the use of the house. 

I have now to add a few extracts taken from various sources, desci'ibing the 
ordinary dwelling houses of tlie mass of the population in various districts in the plains, and 
afterwards, of the hills. From Mr. Priusep’s Settlement Re[iort ot Sealkot the tollowiug is 
extracted, and is applicable to the homes of the entire agricultural population of tiie 
plain districts of the Punjab as far as Ainballa : — 

“ There arc only two kinds of houses in ordinai'v use, and the-ie are made of mud or 
built of baked bricks. They are huddled together, a congeries of flat rooled huts, 
separated by narrow allevs, and plastered over with a primitive mixture of the earth, 
chopped 'Straw, and cow dang, and surrounded ontsi le by rows ot cow-duug ( used in 
these parts for fuel ) by stacks of stra.w sheds for weavers, goat peas places for meeting.s 
and temples for worship. All the available space is filled u[) with 'leap.s of village refuse 
required for manure. In the larger villages Avliei’e the resident i may have amassed 
wealth, may be seen a few bawellees ” or houses of ‘ pukka ” m isoiirv. Bach family 
lives in a separate court- \ ard. and this is all the nrivaev whiiOi exiits. Cattle and their 
owner consort together I have seen them living in the same ajiartinent. lu the 
arrangement of houses or enclosures there seems to be little attempt at order or cleanli- 
ness. It is no wonder then that much sickness or liability to epidemic should result in 
■certain seasons.” 

In the Jacli Doab. the following detailed account from the Settlement Report of 
the S!iah]inr District by Major Davies must be ipiotod ; — ■ 

“ Tlie dwellings (»f the coimuoa ])eople, througliout the ilistrict consist of one or 
more rooms called “ kothas,” with a court-yard in front. This conrt-vard. named " verhii” 
is often coinmou to several houses. These rooms are built oi'dinarily of clay, gradually 
piled up in successive layers and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat and are 
used as sleeping places during the hot weather. In the conrt-vard is generallv seen a 
manger ( kurli ” ), and a house in which the cattle ai-e sheltered from the cold in the 
winter months, which structures ( called “ sath ” in the ' B.ir.’ where they are very 
capacious ) consist generally of four walls covered with a thatch. The oidy exceptions to 
the above general description, are the habitations of tlie people in the ‘ Thai,’ and in the 
hills. The former are often composed of nothing but wooil and grass, and the latter are 
built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay' ; a.s however walls of this kind have 
little or no power of resisting rain, the roof is n’wavs snjiported on strong posts driven 
into the grohnd, the walls acting merely as a defence against the weather. As a rule the 
houses of the zemindars are built lor them hy the village carpenter (*' Tarkhan ”) or 
potter ( •’ Kuinbar ” ), who receive their food while the work is going on, and a present of 
cFothes rt money when ijt is finished ; payment for work at a fixed rate is only made by 
Khatris and other nou-proprictorsr The timber used., for roofing is usually “ kikar ” or 
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ber ” in the plains, aiul “ kao ” ( wild olive ) in the hills, the first two being usually 
the prod u<e of the zemindars’ own fields; beams of deodar or shisham are only to be 
iseen in the houses of the rich. 

“ The leqtiii'enieiits of a ])opuhit)on low in the scale of civilization are few, and we 
see this exemplified in the fiiiniture of their houses, which consists almost entirely of 
necessaries. It would be tedious, though not jierhaps devoid of use, to give a complete 
descri[)tion of all the articles in every day use in a household of this part of India, I shall 
therefore only enumerate the more important. First, there are the receptailes for storing 
grain, of various sizes, from tlie dimensions of a small room to those ol a heer bui rel. 
These are made hy the women of the house, of fine clay mixed witli ohoppel straw. The 
larger kind called “ sakar,” are square, and hold from forty to fifty niaimds ; the smaller 
description. “ kalhoti,” are cylindrical in form, and hold hut a few maunds. Next are to 
be seen some spinning wheels, ( as many as there are women ), an a[ip,irutns for churning 
milk, an instrument for cleaning cotton (“ belna ”), a numher of circular baskets, with 
and without lids, made of reeds (“kh:iri,” *• taung ” &c. ), in which are ke]>t articles of 
clothing aiul odds and ends; trays of reeds ( “ chhaj,” “ chhakor ” ) used in cleaning 
grain; a goat-skin water bag (“kiinl”), used on journeys, or when employed in the 
fields at a distance from lioine ; a set of wooden measures for grain ( “ topa,” “ parojii ” 
Ac.); a leather bag (“ khallar” ) for carrying flour when away from home; a vauety 
of cooking ves.sels, some of iron, and others ot a composition resembling bell-metal ; a 
number o.‘ earthen pots and pans, in which are stored grain, condiments and other articles 
of food; F coarse iron sieve ( “ paruu ” ) ; a {.estie and mortar (“ da an' ” ), in which to 
pound spices and condiments. These, with a few stoids (“jura,” “ j>in' ” ), and cots, 
comjjlete the list of the fittings uj) of an interior here; and the same, with a few minor 
changes, would jirobably answer as a descrijition of the furniture of a jieasant’s house in 
any part of the Puiijah. It must not lie sniij>osed that all these things are ilis|)osed 
without order; sjiace has to be economized, and everything, not in use. is therefore 
carefullv arranged on slielves resting on jiegs driven iiittt the walls round tlie rooms.” 

As a sample of the house building farther ‘ down comitry,’ hut still showing how 
much alike the svstem of budding everywhere is, I will give an extract from the AmL>alIa 
Settlement Kejiort ; — 

“ The houses are for the most jiart what is called hotha. The walls are made 
of nmd, or clods of dry earth, taken out of the tanks when they are dried up, or from 
the dried up and cracked rice fields. The roof of the kotha is also of mud; the teims 
which sujiport it, and which are princijially made of sal wood,* rest jiartly on the mud 
walls and j.artlv on upright beams, of drek or hnkaiu,t about six feet high. Across 
these beams are jdaced smaller ones, of the bukain, or mulberry tree ; over this, grass, 
and over the grass about three inches of earth is laid. Some of the houses jaissess a 
chimnev. or rather a hole in the roof, to let the smoke escape. It is always made in 
the middle of the room, and covered uj.', when it rains, with a gharra. Eveiy hon.se 
has a “ kotha,” a large chest made of earth, about five feet sijuare, outside,* an.l four feet 
square inside, with a door in the middle on hinges. In this, grains, and the cooking 
utensils, are j.laced. The kotahs are morejrr less o riia.iiiented, according to the t aste 

* fthorm rnlntstn. This wood is not to be had up country. * ^ 

jf Meha scm£crvirt:ns. ^ 
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and wealth of the ownevs, The rest of the furniture of their houses oonsists of a ‘ land,’ 
or shelf in a corner, and “alia” a eUi>board in the corner, or in the wall ; the door of 
this, and of the kot.i,, are made of man.ooe or janiun. There is a ‘ uianja,’ or charpiii, 
abed for sitting and sleejiinir on; this, however, is only used in warm weather, and 
then out in the open air, hv the men. In the cold weather, they make a bed on the 
ground of sUgar-cane leaves, and straw, for the sake of warmth. Two or three 
gharras for water, a oharkha, or spindle for the women, who all oeenpy themselves in 
spintiing ; a “ chakkl, ” hand mill for grinding grain, which also falls to the lot of the 
female members of the family; “ batta,” a round stone ( ])eatle ) with which they 
bruise and pound the spices on “ sil,” a flat stone which they use as a mortar ; katorah, 
a Wooden howl-like dish, used as a kneading trough; “ haili,” a small brass drinking 
pot; katorah, one of a larger size; “ luuda,” or karcha, a large iron jiot used for 
cooking chenka,” a swing table, hanging from the roof ;“ chalni,” sieve for the alta, 
and “ dor,” the wooden sjioou. Tlie doors arc all fastened from the outside, with an iron 
chain, and lock at tlie bottom ; and in the inside, by a chain over a staple. 

“ No light is i>rocnriil)le but through the door. The women sit outside to spin. 
Spinning^, grinding the corn, destroying the vernuu in the heads of their children or 
friends, and nursing, are the only occupations of the women, except of the Jatni, and low 
caste women, who work in the field also. 

” The vil'ages are generally eompactly built, on ground a little raised, with one 
or two priiK-ipal lanes, about eight or ten feet wide, running through them ; from these 
lanes other blind paths blanch off to the dittereiit “hawelies” or houses. Iii the klnidar, 

( low laud ) between tlie Jamiia and the canal, the liouses aie generally on high ground 
to avoid inmidatioiH. To the west of the canal, they are liuiit on the "dhaug” or 
high pi'ecipitons h.uik of the oldJaiaua; by this plan the iieojde are near the water, 
and generally eouveniently sitiu’jtod lor their hangar, as well us their khadar lands. 

“ The houses arc gencr.illy smeared with mud once a year, after the rains, which 
gives them a tidy iippeuraiice. Tiiatched hou.ses ( chap[iar ) are eheaiicr than hotlms, 
but they are colder in the winter, and generally inhabited In tlie lower castes, Unjars, 
(Jhiiras, Chuniars &c. 1 consider it is a sign of an inferior vill.-.ge to have more chajijiars 

than kothas. Tiie Kajputs, both Hindus and Mussulmans, the Jats, lumbohs and 
Brahmins, are all comfortable about their houses.” 

Houses iir the Hills. 

1 have now to desorlhe the houses in the hill districts. Thov exhibit more 
variety than tlio.se in the jilains, and they have also to stand harder n.sage There is 
often heavy rain, and every winter snow many feet in tliickness. The consccpience is 
that substantial walls, and pent roofs far projecting over the edge of the house, are 
the features of most districts ; but flat roofs are not nncouinion, even in districts where 
snow falls. 

Stone is invariably used by itself or with mud, or where there is a timber frame 
work stone.s are filled in between. 

Wood beitur generally abundant and hitherto obtained and used free of cost, and 
without the lea.st regard ty econom 3’7 a great portion of the front of every house, including 
the upper verandah, is made of wooC. work. 
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Chamha., cfec.— In Cliamba city tlie houses are built of wooden frames filled with 

slabs of the si histose slaty stone that abounds, in that particular style of masonry called 
“ tattar cbiil.” The buildings are made up of layers of stones and beams of %yood. and at 
the corners there is a sort of frame work of wood, one beam being furnished with a tenon 
and the other with a mortise ( i-hiil ) to receiye it. The centre part of the wall has many 

beams of wood occasionally introduced between the layers of stone ; this kind of buihling. 

which has lieen incorrectly stated to be peculiar to Kulu, is to be found all oyer the hills' 
Tne Chamba houses are built up with stones at the sides to the top, and are two stories or 
even three high ; the front is generally made of wood ; the beams on the first floor project 
and form a support for a sort of verandah, which invariably Ironts each floor and makes the 
whole house look as if made of wood : the first floor of the ground has generally the 
best apartments, an 1 the pillars and railings are sometimes prettily though rmlely carved. 
The roof is pent shaped, with projecting curves and covered with large irregular and 
thick slates held by wooden pegs, but ofteuer by shingles or slabs of pine-wood not sawn 
but split. 

In the villages of Chamba, the houses are smaller, built uj) with mud qjid stones 
having only one story above the ground floor. The upper one has a wooilen verandah or 
open front with pillars, which can be boarded up in the cold season. In the “ Chaurah ” 
district fiat roofs are common, and mud and stones plastered over smootii and afterwards 
colored with whitewash or some colored earth work, are generally adopted. In the higher hill 
districts flat roofs are not sj common, and jieut roofs predominate. In Pangf the houses 
of the few wealthy or inhabitants of the “ kotis ” or official houses of the Chumba State 
are built of stone and timber in the “ tattar chiil ” style ; they have two or three stories 
sometimes furnished with open verandahs, but always on the side facing the inner 
enclosure ; on the outside they present a plain fort-like appearance, with windows higher 
up furnished with sun-shades or small hanging balconies prettily carved. They have 
sloping roofs, slated or shingled. 

The poor pieople’s houses in Pangi are the most wretched dens imaginable; such is 
the collection of filth both inside and outside thaJt it is quite necessary in ti-avelling to 
make a circuit and keep as far from a house as circumstances will permit. 

The houses are small as a rule, having one ground floor, the rooms of which are 
dark and low ; this is built of stones and mud, or rarely stones and timber, and has a door 
and windows : over this is a second storey, a room built entirely of wood ; in fact it is 
rather a sort of open “ baitak ” or sitting place, consisting of wooden posts all round, which 
are only partly boarded in, except during the winter, when every part of the house is closely 
boarded over, leaving only the tiuiest exits, for no one goes out except when it is impossi- 
ble to help so doing. 

All the winter the people crouch in their houses : they rarely if ever use fire, 
and get warm only by contiguity: they never change their thick and usually filthy woollen 
garments, so that the odour of a house fhay be imagined ; to add to this, the^poorer people 
have to store up in summer their whole winter supply of food. A portion of this consists 
of butter, which is kept in jars, and certainly does keep wonderfully ; for drinking they 
collect quantities of sour milk, which is deposited in a large eitrthen pan o^ receptacle 
sunk in the ground of the lower story: the milk is'^kept for •months, till covered with 
green mildew and frequently fulLof maggot^^: the slench of it is indescribable. Fire is 
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often dispenseJ with for cooking, ami a mess is made up of maize-meal moistenied with 
water, and with this “ lassi ” or sour milk, and flavoured with " chukri,” which is a powder 
made by collecting vomig rhubarb stalks in the spring, di ving and then crushing them up 
for use. A few of the upper rooms in houses— generally very old houses — exhibit curious 
carvino'. I annex a sketcli of tbe jieculiar way in whicli a room I saw was roounl, and 
how the centre of tbe ceiling was carved; tbe roof was snpi>orted by pillars comi>osed of 
oblong bricks of deodar wood placed across and across. Tlie wood was black and liard 
with age ; the front of the room had an open veranda, and the other side.s all wood ; it was 
approached by a rude flight of stone steps. 

KAJu, Plach &c . — The houses in Kulu are not unlike those in Cliainha, but in no 
part of the valley are they like the Pangi houses ; the climate is however nothing like so 
rigorous, nor is the gently sloping and fertile valley of Kulu — I speak of the populous 

|,a,vtg in any degree like the remote and sec-hided Paugf, with its steep precipices and 

huge crags inaccessible save over lofty j>asses— a prey to avalanches and to hitter 
winds. 

Tire Kuhl houses have generally only one stoiT above the ground floor, built much 
as before described, but there are houses with two stories. As I am writing I have a sket h 
of the Munali village before me. The houses are several of them two-storied : the lower 
store is built of stones carefully plastered over and whitewashed ; it is approached and also 
lighted by a single door set in a lieavy wooden frame with some carving on it; the ends of 
the rafters forming the first floor above this project a gi.svd w.iy out, forming a verandah 
roof to the lower floor. The second floor projects above the ground floor, infisn>\rch as the 
front, composed wholly of pine planks, is brought up to the extreme edge of the aforesaid 
rafters ; two large square apertures are cut iu this boarded front ; the rafters lorming the 
roof of this story again project, and on it is built a second hut very low garret story, also 
of wood : the two ends of tbe house are of stme and plaster up to the top. The roof is 
pent and projects a very long way over the huildiiig all round, giving a peculiarly pic- 
turesque appearance. It is composed of shingles of wood : a beam at the toji ol the roof 
serves as the means of fixing on the shingles on one side, which have their ends projecting 
above it ; the shingles on the other side have their ends under it. 

A beautiful specimen of an old Kulu house may be seen in the Munali (Ihingii) 
forest : it is attached to the temple there, which is ancient and covered with curious carving, 
I cannot here describe it as I should he trespassing on antiquities, which are not within 
the scope of my book. The house is built iu an oblong, with one wing at right angles. 
It has only one story above the low ground floor, and the usual pent roof ; the rafters 
supporting the floor of the first story project I shculd think seven feet at the ends and 
sides of the house, and a series of pillars or uprights extend from the outer edge to the 
roof, which covers over all. All round the edge is a balustrade, which is covered with 
devices of serpents, birds, and fancy patterns ; above the balustrade the spaces between 
the pillars and the roof are generally filled in with planks, except at the ends of the 
verandah and at certain intervals where there are sort of windows ; the verandah is appro- 
ached from outside by a stout plank or slab with steps notched or cut into it. At the top 
of tie stepo there is a sort of passagesruuning through the house, and supported by black 
wooden pillars carved. 
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Towards Placli, and in the neighbourhood of the Mandi State, the character of the 
houses alters, and bears witness probably to bygone days of insecurity. Every house is tall, 
squai'e, broad based, and slightly smaller at the top than at the base; it has a pent roof 
o)' rarely a flat one, and looks like a fort; the lower story consists of bare walls of stone 
plastered over and colored with white yellow or grey earth ; no entrance is to be had, 
and no window seen, but habitation appears to commence about 9 or 10 feet above> 
where the rafters of the second floor piroject all round and forms the floor of the verandah 
which surrounds the room inside : this verandah floor has no balustrade and rarely any 
pillars attaching it to the roof or to the verandah above ( unless there is a second story ) 
and it is perfectly frightful to see the reckless way in which little children are left to loll 
about on this insecure and aerial boarding ; the wonder is they do not always fall over — 
but then they are accustomed to it ; a notched pole or set of moveable stc(is give.s access 
to the haliitable rooms above; if this is withdrawn the proverbial castellate character of 
one’s house is realized. p 

The only use which the outside of the ground floor is put to is to hold a;^inst its 
outer walls a sort of rude rack work in which the dry fodder destined for the winter’s 
supply is stored, consisting of dry stalks of the amaranth and “ batiia ” crops, ( Chenopodr 
acenvs plants ) or of hay and straw. I have seen separate buildings, or rather sheds, 
consisting entirely of such rack work stored with fodder, each tier of rack work being ap- 
])roached by a rude ladder. Women may be seen climbing about among the rafters gathering 
down or storing up the fodder as theca.se may be. In the.se parts women do nearly every- 
thing, field work included; actually driving the plough is the only thing they do not habitually 
do. They bv no means realize the poetic ideal that “ men must work and women must 
weep,” but rather that men must smoke and women must work ! 

To pursue our way further, we approach the Tibetan or semi-Tibetan hill districts, 
and for a description of tlieir houses I shall have recourse to the travellers who Iiave 
specially noticed them. In Cunningham’s Ladakh, the tollowiiig descrip>tion of the houses 
is given : — 

“ The generality of the houses throughout Ladak are so much alike that a descriji- 
tion of one will serve for all. The bouses usually consist of two or three stories and 
sometimes of four. The foundations and lower parts of the walls are built of stone, 1! o 
upper walls of large sun-dried bricks, 20 X 10 x 16 inches. In the better houses some 
of the rooms are of considerable size, twenty-five feet long and eighteen broad ; but they 
are always very low, the highest not exceeding seven and a half or eight feet. Tlie lOols 
of these large rooms are always supported by plain wooden pillars The roof is fouiicj 
of poplar spars five or six inches in diameter, peeled white, and laid only one tfi ojie un i 
a half feet apart. The beams are cove?ed with small straight jiiecos of poplar brancln,-s 
about one inch in diameter peeled white and placed touching each other. Generally they 
arc laid straight across the beams ; but sometimes at difterent angles, in tlie alternate 
intervals so as to form a pattern like dierriiig bone. The wlio]e is then covered with 
a layer of leaves and a thick coat of well beaten clay. The floors arc generally of earth, 
but the better sort are paved with small slit lobbies about the size of ttirkey’s eggs, 
set ill clay with the flat surfaces ujiwards. They form a clean, hard, smooth and lasting 
floor. The [iriiicipal room generally has a balcony towards either the south orT he west, 
from ten to tweiitv feet in length, and usually a’uout Rvo leet and a half in widtl:, where 
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the family sit to enjoy the sun in the winter season. The doors are mere rouf^di planks 
of wood, joined together by wood.en tenons, and sometimes strengthened by eross bars 
fa-stened with wooden pieces. Purdahs or wadded curtains are also used as an additional 
means of excluding the cold wind ; luit when the doors are shut, there ns only a dim 
liolit admitted into these apartments through one or two loopholes, which are closed 
with small shutters at night. If supplied with glass windows and fire places, many of 
these houses wouhl form very comfortable residences; but at present they must be 
lor tli€ wiiitor. 

The houses of the poorer classes are generally of two stories : the lower storey 
beiim appropriated to their cattle. The roofs are much more coarsely made, and the 
rooins are small and very low, being sometimes under six feet in height. In Ladakh, the 
njiper storey is usually reached hy a. flight of earthen steps ; hnt m Lahiil, by the sloping 
trunk of a tree notched into steps. 

The royal palace at Le is a large fine looking building, that towers in lofty pre-emi- 
nence over the wliole citv. It is ‘J.'iO feet in length and seven stories in height. The 
outer waUs have a considerable slope, as their thickness iliminishes rapidly their increase 
of heii'ht. The upper stories are furnished with long open balconies to the south, and the 

walls are pierced with a considerable numher of windows. The beams of the roof are 

su[.ported on carved wooden pillars, and covered with planks pointed in various jiatterns 
on the outside. The building is substantial and plain ; but its size and height give it a 


verv imposing ap[>6tii'u<iice. 

In the remote district of Spiti the houses exhibit a new pecularity. I quote from 
Mr. P. Egertou’s “ Tour iu Spiti.” * 

“ The houses iu Spiti are comfortaldy Imilt, and strangely enough, though stone and 
slate ahoiuid as they do, they are built of sun-dried bricks, and have flat roofs made of 
earth laid on rafters and twigs. The usual form of huihling is an ohlong square. The 
lower storey is used for cattle pens, and the upper storey i.s built on three sides only, with 
parapet walls on the fourth side, so that the centre forms a kind of open court.” 

The houses are high solid fort like looking buildings outside. The ujiper part 
being plastered with a wash of some white or colored clay. 

The windows appear to be all on the upper storey, which increases their fort like 


appearance. 


Houses of Siml.v States, Kanawar and Basahie. 

Bevond Simla the houses are all built of fla^stone8 which are interspersed with bars 
of wood, wbicli cross at the corners of the house, lying one on the other, but are not fitted 
in with tenon and mortise as in the “ tattar-chul ” building : sometimes the house is plas- 
tered. 

The teams whii'h form the roof of the basement room project beyond the wall and 
form the foumlation of a balcony, which, however, has no railing or pillars, and is merely 
sheltered by Ihe roof, which has an additional flap or tty, so to speak, for the purpo.se. 
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111 nian3' cases the lower room has a single small door and no window ; and the room 
is often so low that a good sized man could not stand outside on the ground under the 
balcony without knocking his head against the beams. Occasionally the balcony is boarded 
in uji to the roof. 

The windows are extremely small, and consist of plank within plank, like this — 



. ! 

1 


1 

! 


leaving only a small aperture in the middle. 

The balcouv runs round three sides of the liouse. Large houses are built in the 
same way, but with two tiers of rooms and balconies outside, being in fact continuations 
of such rooms. Access is gained from the ground floor to the np]>er rooms, not by a lad- 
der outside, but bv a notched pole inside the lower room, fitted to an open trap or hole in 
the floor. 

This style of house is observed all up the valley of the Sutlej ; in places wuero there 
are large buildings for temples or residences of idols, the regular building of wood and stone 
may be'observed to good effect. These large fort-like structures have generally only bal- 
conies of carved wood above, and below a good space of masonry. The building is quite 
regular and true, and consists of alternate layers of the tabular schistose gneiss stone which 
abounds, and straight, neatly dressed, beams of deodar ( cedar ) ; they are not joined at the 
corners, hut merely lie across, the stones being adjusted accordingly. The effect of the 
grey stone contrasted with bauds of the deep brown, which the cedar acquires in time, 
is picturesque Sometimes, as at the Rogi temple, the beams are carved all over. 

Higher np in Kanawar, which is a district of the territories under the Raja, of Bas- 
ahir, the pent roof disappears. The best examples of the next style appear at Chun' and 
the village of Pangf. a few miles further on. The lioiise.s still have the basement of stone 
and wood in hivers. and an upper verandah or balcony of wood generally hoarded m all 
round ; but the roof is always flat to avoid the effects of the furious wind. The roof is 
made of poles spread over with birch bark and then plastered with mud ; every flat root 
lias a rim or low balustrade, like the edge of a tray, consisting of hoards nailed round. 
Attached to a large house, numerous smaller ones, entirely of wood, may be seen ; often one 
or more of these little houses, no bigger than a large chest, may be seen resting on the roof 
of a larger house, and supported only on a few slabs of stone. 

Lastly, turning to the Kashmir ^tate, Lieutenant Lowther thus describes the hou. - 
at Srinagar : * 

“ Deodar and pine timber are very much employed m building both houses and 
boats ; nearly all the buildings (even ihe^palace) are wooden : m some of them we occa- 
sionally find noble specimens of imperishable deodar. The great mosque, near y 
400 vears old, contains some fine straight pieces, used as pillars to support the roof: they 
are set up in basements of black marble, which durable material they are ast re. em ing 

— — — « ^ 1 * ' 

♦ Transactions A.. H S., 
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in hardness and color. There are seven principal bridges (over the main stream) many 
of them having shops and stalls of waxes set out upon them ; two or three are strikingly 
aerial creations, which our toniadoes of Hindoostan would soon blow to Jeiicho, but 
here the only damage to be apprehended is during an unusually high flood. Such I 
was informed had occurred some years back, when these, and countless other houses were 
swejit away, to be shortly re-built in the ancient style. The only stone or brick structures 
I could find were pier heads of liridges, occasional mosques and temples, and a fort : wood 
from its being plentiful, portable, and cheaply put together, is the material in general use. 
Most of the dwellings have two, and even three stories, and these are very hastily made 
by driving timbers into the ground perpendicularly, at the different angles of the intended 
rooms. Across these, beams are nailed horizontally at intervals, and then a light 
flooring of poplar, or willow planks, is laid across longitudinally for a flooring. The walls 
are framed by nailing thin boards of fir over the exterior frame work, and plastering them 
with compost ; light and air being admitted through carved trellises, which open and 
shut like sash windows. The roof is almost always gable, of thick planks, thatched with 
many layers of the waterproof birch bark ; and the hollow portion of it is used as a loft 
for storing fire-wood, kitchen stuff, lumber. &c. Some of the more wealthy Pandits and 
merchants have small gardens overhanging the quays in front of their residences : these 
seldom contain anything very tasteful, or ornamental : occasionally indeed a trellis may 
be, met with covered with a flourishing vine, or a rambling gourd, evidently cultivated for 
shade: sometimes a gay patch of double hollyhocks, or a solitary rose bush, relieved the 
dingy approaches; but generally speaking the open plats are filled with graves, and weeds, 
or offensive rot heaps. In some of the more ruinous suburbs, I noticed highly cultivated 
fields of tobacco, growing down to the brink of the water, and the markets were well stored 
with the dried leaf, which is an article of general consumption.” 


It is not, however, to be supposed that all houses in Kashmir are built of wood. 
Around Srinagar itself many houses are built up of stones with pent roofs. And in the 
other valleys, as for instance that of the Kislingunga, which I visitedin 18G7 , there are houses 
very like those in Kulu, with projecting eaves, wooden verandahs and stone foundations. 

Among the poorer classes, however, log huts are not uncommon, and on the right 
bank of the Kishngunga there is a small village called “ Atai Makam Grhazf Abdulla,’’ 
the resting place of some Mohamadan Saint ; it is entirely of wood. The houses are in fact 
log huts, the walls of split poles rudely joined, and projecting one over the other at the 
comers ; the pent roof is always made of loose and iiTegularly shaped pine shingles, half 
nailed or rather pegged on to a central beam : what happens when rain falls on to such a 
roof may be better imagined than described. 
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DIVISION II. 

OF BRIDGES. 

I cannot here speah of the remains of Muhamadan and Sikh bridges. There are 
in Kashmir and Delhi, and elsewhere, bridges of the time of the Mogul Emperors and 
earlier, which exhibit the style employed. 

There is the usual pointed Muhamadan arch ; great strength of masonry, and 
rarely if ever have they more than a small span of arch. Sikh bridges were built exactly 
like them, and all the bridges we have in the plain districts are now of European design. 

In the hill districts however, and in Kashmir, there are certain primitive kinds of 
bridges which deserve notice. 

The first and most satisfactory is called ‘ sanga ’ or ‘ sangla.’ The large bridge 
at Chamba is the best specimen of this bridge : two piers of wood and stone work 
( ‘ tatar-chnl ’ work already described ) are erected, and at the proper height above the 
highest flood mark a first tier or row of stout beams is built ; the beams slant upv^rfirds. and 
project alittle wav over the stream. Across the ends a stont square beam is imp>inged by 
larce wooden pegs, then out of the pier another row of stout beams proje<’t at an angle such 
that thevrest on the cross beam just described and project beyond it again. On this second 
tier another cross beam is placed, and if now the sei ond tier projecting jiartly across the 
stream from either pier leaves the intervening space of such a width that beams can be 
laid across, the said beams are placed in position ; if not, other tiers of projecting beams 
are added till the space between the ends for either pier is so diminished that long 
beams can be laid across and so complete the connection. The bridge is then finished by 
a paving of transverse shingles pegged down with wooden pegs, and in very good 
bridges a hand rail is added. 

The arrangement is easily understood from the diagram. 
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The next sort of bridge is a jhiila or rope bridge. Usually it consists of a series 
of roughly twisted strands made of boughs of the Parroiia Jacquemontiaiia ( syn. 
Fothergilla involiicrata ) which English tr.ivellers often mistake for the hazel ; there is a 
resemblance however. Four or five strands thrown across form the footway, they are 
secured at either end by a series of stakes driven into a pile of stones for a rude pier, 
or are attached to branches of trees when such grow conveniently. Two other ropes are 
now suspended, one on either side, as handropes or rails : and the passenger has to 
cross grasping a rope on either side. In order to keep these three ropes in their 
relative positions as far as possible, side-stays called ‘ lingrii ’ ( Cliamba territory ) are 
added thus : 



and further to prevent the whole collapsing and the side ropes closing in, spits or 
cross-bars of stick are ]daced at intervals as at (a) (a). 

When it is recollected that these bridges swing about in the wind, and with the 
vibration caused by the motion of the passenger, and that furtlier if they are not more than 
eight feet over the stream, the motion of the water makes the bridge seem to be going 
away from under the feet, the process of crossing such bridges is not, to all persons at any 
rate, a pleasant one. 

The cross sticks (o) (a) are however an unnecessary difficulty. On the Kishnganga 
and Jhilam they are not use<l, but the ropes are kept a|)art by making the side-stays 
every here and there of wood, either by tying two sticks together in the shape of a letter V 
and fixing the ropes to the respective points, or using a naturally forked hr anch of a 
tree for the purpose. 

At Muzaflfarabad on the Kishnganga, there is a “ jln'da ” ( below the region of 
Parrotia trees ) made of single strands of twisted hide ! — one for the feet and one on 
each side for the hand rail. These bridges common on the Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum and 
on the Beas tributaries are not used on the Sutlej. 

Leaving these unpleasant bridges, there is»yet another kind of bridge, or rather 
method of crossing streams, called on the Ravi, “garoru” or “ karoru,” and I believe 
elsewhere “ jhi'da.” It consists merely of several strands of rope usually of the baggar grass 
( Andropognn involutum) slung from a stout post o%one side to a stout post on the other. A 
hooked piece *0! alder wood hangs over this, and to it is attaclied two ropes leading one to 
one side and the other to the other of the stream ; the ropes in question being kept attached 
to the main strands by running loops. From the alder hook an arrangement of ropes 
depends :«the passenger thrusts either leg through a loop of I’ope and holds on to the centre 
rope generally allowing himself to be secured by a blanket or scarf passed round his body. 
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As the eeiitial stiaiicls liave a natural curve, tlie hook 1 eitig let go (I esceiuls rapidly enough 
to the centre of the stream, and men on the other side then begin gradually pulling it up 
the opposite incline till the further bank is reached. 

Hutton, quoted by Dr. Stewart,* mentions one in Kaniiwar ( Ui)per Sutlej ) made 
of yak’s hair rope. 

I should mention that when a jliula or one of these swing bridges or k.arorus has 
to be put up, the first difficulty is to get a single strand across the stream : and it is 
generally effected only by eft'eeting a crossing somewhere else, and laboriously carrying 
the rope to the desired spot by parties simultaneously working on the opjiosite bank, 
but as such bridges are often jnit up for forest pnrjioses, it is now easy to fit it one by 
shooting from a gun a weight carrying a string, by which first a thin rope and ultimately 
a thick one can be pulled acro.ss. 

Lastly, I have to notice a kind of pile bridge, which is quite peculiar to Kashmir. 
All the other bridges may be seen anywhere. The bridges consist of piles of logs of 
deodar timber laid crosswise one over the other at requisite distances, and (hen plank, 
ing and a roadway over the top. , 

I extract Lieutenant Lowther’s description from the 7th Vol. of the Trans. A. 

H. S. 

“ The bridges are wonderful erections of their kind ; their visible substance certainly 
does not inspire confidence in the beholder, luit yet theory has given way to practice, 
and many of them, after five hundred year^, uphold the gothic style of engineering. Two 
main points there are which have vastly favored them ; !■«/. —There is not a white ant, 

or any subaqueous insect to devour their material ; the melted snow and icy season together 
keei.ing off this description of vermin. 2/id.— -Cold itself is a most effectual preservative, 
and constant immersion in a temperature, never even warm, must vastly contribute to 
]>revent fungi or structural decomposition. Oce.asionally the winds and waves may dis- 
lodge a plank, or capsiv.e a supporting beam, but their very simplicity conduces to the 
rapidity and soliditv of their renovation. The principle that yields moderately to the 
Tiiiited force of the all-powerful eleraouts, wind and water, evidently surpassi>s that which 
endeavours to combat them bv artifice. Many a massive rampart mid lordly buttress has 
been levelled to the earth by tides, flood, and air, to which these Kashmerian structures 
have remained scatheless for centuries ; for be it known that one night from a sudden 
thaw the frigid Jhelum often rises twenty feet, driving the inhabitaids of the lower 
districts to their rude craft on its bosom ; and often does the hurricane without sign 
or warning sweep down with mad violem*e (esjteeially around the \\ lilar Lake) 
without shaking these (apparently) shaky communications from their antique founda- 
tions. Thev appear to be built in the following primitive mannei : The number of 
arches according to the breadth of the stream, having been decided upon in its lowe.st 
state, ( which is often such as to present nearly half of the dry bed) substantial piles 
arc sunk, or buried at those points, and well covered with layers .of stones ^and shingle ; 
a projecting break-water, at an acute angle, being often constructed to turn the velocity 
of the current : ( this appears very effective in its application ). L pon this basis rests the 
stack, or jule of wood, forming the square compartment, ( which from its sha|Hj can hardly 
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be called arch, though it answers that purpose effectually): these huge logs are all heaped 
in tiers crossways, and are usually carried up to 30 feet, or more, so as to be far above 
the highest watermark : fine sound pine timbers are then laid longitudinally, so as to 
have their ends meeting on the centre of these heaps; smaller pieces cross them again, 
and to these are nailed with wooden pegs all the planks which constitute the flooring, 
( generally fir for lightness.) Through this apparently crazy invention the wind whistles, 
and the water hisses in wild harmony, but, as I said before, this very plan of ingress 
and egress to their united forces is the safety of the whole.” 

DIVISION III. 

WELLS. 

It » would not be proper to clo.se this Chapter without a notice oi well sinhing’ 
It is performed in the Panjab by a class of men known as “ Toba.” 

A great portion of our cultivation is dependent upon well irrigation, and the 
apparatus used for raising and distributing the water has already been described partly 
in this volume and partly in Vol. I. 

Every one acquainted with the Panjab alluvial plains knows that they are divided by 
the great rivers into tracts of country called “ Dcjabs a tract between ‘ two waters. ’ 
In the lauds near the river, termed ‘ sailaba,’ the moisture is so great that wells sunk 
reach abundant water at 10 to 13 feet, and the ground is moist by constant percolation 
upwards. And this seems to be the feature that characterises “ sailaba.” The word in- 
deed literally moans laud that is liable to be flooded ( sailiib ), but much land that is not 
actually flooded is called sailaba, while as far as I am aware no land that has not the 
abundant upward percolation alluded to, ever is. Wells sunk in the sailaba are often 
‘kacha, ’ i. e. mere pits, without brickwork ; or if brickwork is used, it only descends to a 
short depth, and a well is consequently sunk at a comparatively small cost. Further 
inland and away from the river the water level recedes, and water is had at the depth 
of 30, 40, 50, 60 and 80 feet ; the cost of sinking wells constantly increases, and beyond 
this limit wells are not made as a rule. In the Mukatsar pargana of Firozi)ur district 
there are wells 150 feet deep, but rarely used for- agricultural purposes; and when they are, 
the water has to be lifted by the ‘ charsa ’ or leather bag and rope — for the weight of 
the water pots and ropes of a Persian wheel at^uch a depth would be too great for 
cattle power to move. Proceeding inland again, the land rises to the ‘bar’ and ‘thal’ 
or ilesert portions : here the cost of wells would be so great that well cultivation ceases, 
and scanty crops are given by the annual rain-faU. and the rest of the land is left to the 
often dense but stunted thickets of jhand, karil, and other trees that form the staple produce 
of the fuel reserve lands, or to vast grazing grounds, over which herds of cattle roam 
during the grazing season. 

' Passing the “ bar,” the sama order of things in encountered, but in reversed order; 
till we reach again the ‘ sailaba ’ oOhe other river of the Doab. 
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In order to sink a well, a liole is first dug one two or three feet greater in diameter 
than the intended shaft of the well ; the digging is continued till the sand and water 
level is reached. This done, a circular wooden basis or foundation has to be laid down, 
composed of curved pieces of broad flat wood termed “ nimchak.” They are in fact 

segments of a circular ring or rim of wood, which forms the basis of the whole. 

Nimchaks are in the Panjab generally made of ki'kar or ber wood, towards Sind they 
use tamarisk wood ( which is remarkable as ki'k.ar is abundant ) considering that it 

behaves better under water. On this nimchak the circular masonry lining of the well is 

built up like a tower with bricks and mud for mortar, but sometimes lime. If lime 
mortar is used the masonry is allowed a long time to dry before the sinking is commenced, 
and two methods are adopted : either the whole masonry is built up at once, which I 
understand is the method followed in the south, or else the masonry is built up only to 
the edge of the soil, and the upper portion not added to the cylinder until the portion 
first built has all been sunk below the water. In the Panjab the portion under the water 
is called “ kothi,” and when the upper portion is added it is built projecting about .“I inches 
beyond the kothi and is called “ taragi.” When the well is made in this latter method, 
the lower part of the masonry is bound round with strong bands of twisted munj gr.iss, 
which compacts it together while sinking. On the toj) of the masonry edge a jilatform of 
planks is erected, but resting on the ground not on the masonry, which has to sink 
gradually without interfering with the platform. Wliere the whole cylinder is built up 
at once, it is raised first to the level of the soil ; and then as many feet above the soil — 10 
to 18 feet — as it is afterwards intended to sink heloin the water level ; for, as just stated, the 
nimchak is only put down when the water level is rerched. In the latter method the 
jdatform has to be erected in a different manner. On the top of the masonry well stout 
poles are arranged so as to leave a good space open in the centre, but so to project over the 
outer edges of the masonry that a broad platform of planks or ‘ pilohi ’ or basket work 
can be erected and which projects all round far beyond the masonry. Over the central 
aperture a common windlass is now fixed, and the well sinker or toba descends by a rope 
usually woi’ked by bullocks ; at first there is but little water at the bottom : he descends 
armed with a huge iron shovel, called in the Panjab ‘ chham,’ and towards Sind bel ; 
it is merely like a very large ‘ phaura’ or shovel, but has a short wooden handle about 
15 inches long, inclined very much towards the blade. 

A stout rope is attached to it and the “ toba ” descending guides the chham as 
well as he can, throwing his weight on it so as to cause it to strike into the saml and 
water and bring up a load of sand. This sand, being hauled up, is immediately thrown 
upon the broad platform just described ; and by continually doing this a great w'oight 
is placed on the top of the masonry, which causes it to sink rather rapidly. The tobds 
tell me that the art of throwing the chham is considerably difficult : at first of cour.se thoie 
is a mere slush of sand and water, but gradually the “ toba ” has to make his way by 
diving down through several feet of water^^ Also the placing of the ballast on the platform 
requires attention, for if the brickwork were badly loaded it would sink crooked and 
bulge and break up. When the whole of the masonry has sunk down to the level of the 
Boil, the outer hole being larger than the shaft, earth has to be carefully filled in and 
stamped down. And then the edge of well can be fin^hod off by a broad masopry edge 
or “ chabutra ” or by a place for the Persian wheel, as^may be inquired. 
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The “ Toba’s ” tools are ; — 

The “ Chham,” already described. 

“ Teshi,” a small adze for shaping bricks. 

“ Kandi,” a trowel. 

Baskets, rope &c. &c., 

A ‘ cutcha ’ ( kacha ) well or well without masonry cylinder is called “ kharori,” 
and lasts only about a year unless indeed very little water is required from it : it does 
not cost more than 40 to 50 rupees to sink a well ‘ kacha,’ but a kacha well cannot he 
sunk over 15 feet. In ‘ Clarke’s Agriculture of the Reehna Doab,’ an estimate is given 
of the cost of digging and lining a pucka well, which I here copy. I doubt whether at 
the present rates of bricks, labor <fec. it could be done so cheap, but the list is interesting 
as exhibiting the sort of reward giving to the well makers, and the custom of giving the 
goat, and the turban &c. is universal. 

“ The average diameter of wells is live and three quarter haths ( twenty-two inches 
to a hath ) i. e., 10 feet 61 inches, estimated cost 162 rupees. 

Sinking a shaft, ten rupees, i. e., one and a quarter mani of wheat. 




Bs. 

A&. 

A goat to workmen, 


I 

O' 


Masons, @ 1 hath per, 

••• ••• 

... 27 

0 

1 

Food for Masons, ... 


7 

0 


Laborers, 

••• 

... 15 

0 

t’SS 

Tobi or well-sinker, 

• 4 « «•. 

8 

0 

JS 

*.> OS 

Food for three tobas, 


4 

8 

1 

Lung! and turban to tobSs on 
Blanket to ditto, ... 

completion, ... 

4 

0 

oo 

•e» 

Co 

... ... 

1 

0 


1,10,000 bricks. 

... ... 

... 60 

0 

S § 

Carriage of ditto, ... 

... 

... 11 

0 

'S i 

L o si 

KA^a' 1 

Baskets, 

the band, *’* 

... 2 

1 

0 

4 

§ 

... 

... 0 

4 


Spade, 


1 

0 


Chak of ‘ Ber ’ wood, 

... ... 

6 

0 

-M i 

rS ^ 

Making the same,... 

... ••• 

2 

0 


Nails, ... 

t*. •#. 

1 

0 

0 V 


— 

— 




Total, 162 

0 

.I* 



— 




" It is reckoned unlucky to choose the fractional measure of three quarters for other 
things, but for a well the reverse of this, perhaps because there is some verbal relation 
between '“pawan” and “ pani,” water. The wells in this district generally take about 
nine score of tinds or water-pots. “ Chuks ” are often contracted for at the rate of one 
rupee per hath of the well’s diameter : thus for 'seven rupees a man will give a chuk, and 
bed it in its place in the shaft ; for a well of 7 haths diameter.” 

As this table was drawn up some years ago, I subjoin another which shews 
the cost of well sinking in different soils, also the difference caused by having the 
diameter so large as to admit of asldouhle Persian wheel apparatus. 
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Tlio names of soils require a note. Sailaba has been before explained. The 
Manjha Mitha or “ sweet upland ” refers to that soil midway between the bar and the 
sailaba where water is at a moderate depth and the soil is sweet or unimpregnated with 
salts of soda. The “ Khara Manjha ” is ‘ salt highland ’ where the soil is hard and 
salt, and water at a great depth. 


Pescription of SoU. 

Depth 

before 

Pakka Weli,. 

Kacha Weil. 

( Single wheel only employed.) 

reaching 

water. 

Single Wheel. 

Double Wheel. 

Diameter. 

Cost. 



Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 

Diameter 
in feet. 

Cost. 






Es. 


Es. 



Sailaba, ... 

10 feet. 

10 

190 

13 

275 

10 feet. 

40 

Do., . . . 

15 „ 

10 

225 

13 

320 

10 „ 

55 

Manjha Mitha, ... 

30 „ 

10 

380 

13 

550 

Cannot 

be simk. 

Do., 

50 „ 

10 

670 

13 

900 



Manjha Khara, ... 

80 „ 

10 

1,100 

13 

1,600 
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IPZISTIE] 

INTRODUCTION. 

It is peculiarly difficult in a work of this kind to write a fitting 
introduction to a section devoted to the enumeration of specimens of 
fine art in the Punjab. 

It would be inconsistent with the obvious purpose of a work 
intended for the office table and for Avork-day reference to enter even into 
the borders of the land of metaphysical speculation, and yet I feel that 
even a brief introductory note on the subject must necessarily touch upon 
such borders. 

To understand a series of manufacturing processes, and afterwards 
to describe them, is merely a work of careful observnation and of detailed 
writing ; to understand the art of a country is another matter. Both 
it is true have two producing causes in common— Nature and Society. 
Manufactures are merely the offspring of the Avants of the body — of the 
body in its struggle AA'ith Nature, its cold, its heat, its sensations, 
and its diseases ; or in the relations of Society, its government, 
its ceremonies, and its quarrels. Fine art, on the other hand, is the 
offspring of the mind — of the mind in its jierceptions of beauty, grandeur, 
poAver, hai-mony, and repose, in Nature ; and in its sympathies and emotions 
resulting from the contact Avith others, in Society. 

Fine art and manufacture often combine together ; but the art 
alone is AA’hat this section is concerned Avith, and that in its present form, 
arises from the native mind ; and before Ave can understand the art, Ave 
must to some extent understand the mind. 

To examine this subject minutely, interesting; though it Avsuld be, 
i-^, as I before said, manifestly imi»os.sible in a book like this. I must be 
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content to take the results without speculating on the causes, and if in so 
doing I lose a definite sequence or order in niy remarks, and note, as I 
fear I shall have to, somewhat discursively, such peculiarities in imtive 
art as strike the examiner of a collection, 1 can only crave the indulgence 
of my readers. 

There is one preliminary difficult}^ with regard to Art expression 
which is recognized more perhaps in a collection of works of native art 
than in such a collection in Europe — I mean the mere mechanical power 
of expression. 

The actual work of drawing, the perspective, the method of 
delineation, and the style of producing ' effect,’ are as a rule inferior ; and 
this will surely be admitted when we have once reflected that the mere 
minuteness and delicacy of handling which many native works exhibit, 
and Avhich occur in rendering the separate hairs of a beard, or the pearls 
on a tiny necklace, are a species of mechanical power intrinsically of 
a low order. 

In the present state of native art, we at once observe, as in any 
other very early art, an extreme conventionality of treatment ; — the 
adoption of certain forms, which may or not be satisfactory representa- 
tions of certain objects or phenomena, to do duty always for all subjects 
or phenomena of that class. All native juctures have the skies painted 
exactly alike ; if clouds are introduced they are so in a conventional 
form, and of an invariable tint. If trees are introduced, their color and 
treatment is always the same. It is not that a particular tree cannot be 
imitated ; if the artist is bent for the purpose of his subject, on drawing 
an orange or a mango tree, he will render separately, and with accuracy, 
the orange leaf and the golden fruit, bift it always is stiff, intractable, 
and regular ; — conventional in its individuality. 

Ter ex]n-ess any effect of light and .shade ; to paint a storm cloud, 
to catch the gleam of the sun-light playing on wind-waved branches 
Cl’ rippling wheat fields ; — 3,!! these tilings are as impossible to the skill 
of the native artist as they ere foreign to his idea of painting. 
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Some few native artists copy Nature, but very few. They learn 
by mere routine when young, and execute copies of works tliat have been 
done in the same faulty and conventional style as they themselves ul- 
timately, and as a matter of course, attain to. 

There were two native artists Avho.se works in the collection shoAved 
a real endeavour to draw things as they are : their names are Kishmlas 
of Kapiirthala, and Bishndds of Amritsar. Many of the best Avorks of 
the former Avere in simple pencil outline, Avith very little shading. The 
Maharaja of Patiala’s artist is also better than most. 

I do not knoAV that the imitative faculty is very strong among 
native artists ; but I have occasionally seen studies of figures, representing 
different castes and tribes, Avhich haA'e caught expressions of face and 
other pecvAliai'ities A*ery faithfully : still the force of conventionality is such 
that it is traceable in eA’erv work, and is like a blight upon every pro- 
mise of higher purpose and better execution. 

It is only another phase, after all, of that great curse of India— 
CUSTOM. What has been, is, and shall be, seems to be the determination 
of the mind of the masses : and son folloAvs father in tlie same trade and 
Avith the same implements, from genei’ation to generation. Im})rovement 
must come from Avithout, or not at all ; and it may be predicated for a 
certainty, that Avithout the establishment of schools of design in this 
country, art Avill neAmr make any material progress. 

A number of the Dutch paintings Avhich are admired by a certain 
class of minds, and please to some extent all minds, — because the mere 
success of imitation is instinctively pleasing, — oaa'c tlieir entire merits to 
their excellence in imitation. 

The order of merit is not a high one : the mere accuracy of 
representation of a number of tin cans, a few carrots, a cabbage, a cut 
lemon, or a Avine glass, is not anything Amry great or very noble : but it 
is true imitation. Lights on the glass, Avith all the innumerable reflections 
and counter-reflections, are really reproducer! ; the texture and crispness' of 
the leaves, the metallic surface of, the A’ossels, are all truly expressed ; 
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but such is the baneful effect of conventionality in native art, that how- 
ever correctly an artist could give the exterioi' form, he would shade his 
glass purely according to his idea of ‘how shading ought to be done.’ 

No native artist has any idea of using his eyes. This is to a 
certain extent true of any person before he has any teaching in art. 
We have to learn to see things before we draw them. But with a 
native artist this is more than usually the case. I cannot help writing 
down an instance that occurred to me a short time ago. A youth who 
had already made fair progress in the copying of flowers and other objects, 
asked for some lessons in drawing and perspective. Anxious to see what he 
could do, I took a rose, half opened, with one bud and just two leaves, and 
laid it on a thick book, so as to raise it to a convenient height for seeing 
it. The' rose and the bud were fairly drawn, and one leaf lianging over the 
edge of the book, but the other leaf lying on the book was hidden partly 
by the flower which was in front of it. The draughtsman immediately 
drew the whole leaf, but standing straight up behind the rose. I pointed 
out that it was not sticking up like that. The leaf was rubbed out and 
drawn, but this time below the surface of the book, as if the latter were a 
hollow glass box full of water. I drew the leaf for him, and he immediately 
objected to the result, ‘ because the whole of it ’ was not shown. At 
last it dawned upon him, that as he could only see part of the leaf he was 
only to draw wliat he could see. He afterwards made rapid progress, 
soon perceived the effects of foreshortening and distance diminution, and 
readily enough acquired the rules of simple perspective ; but he had learnt 
so far to see, and that was the starting point. 

Native artists are quite ivanting in any sympathy with Nature, or 
love of beauty for its own sake. The English word ‘ picturesque ’ could 
not be represented in the language ; thei'e is no trace of such an idea in 
their books. 

Take Walter. Scott’s description- of Edinburgh in Marmion."*' I 
quote this as every one knows it : tlie passage wliich commences — ■ 

“ The wandering eye could o’er it go. 

And mark th% distant city glow 

' With glcomy splendour red ; ” &c. 


* Canto XXX 
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And compare it with any descriptions in the Anwar-i-Sidiaili, or 
in an}' other Persian or Indian bc'ok of modern or comparatively 
modern time, and notice the pi'^tiire^nueness of the one and the materi- 
ality, however prettily expressed, of the other.* 


Perhaps this defect the oriental writers have in common with all 
early poets and authors. It is said that Virgil is never picturesque; with 
him a grove is always thick, shady or black, or impenetrable ; the sun 
is bright, shining or burning — mere enumerations of material (|nalities. 
More rarely, the sea and rocks, and so forth, being associated with 
danger, are distinguished by epithets more or less abusive. 

One reason why there is so little landscape drawing among 
natives is this want of perception. They have no admiration uf form, 
and no capacity of receiving ideas of grandem-, harmony, or repose. I have 
never met a native in this country Avho seemed at any rate to enjoy a 

beautiful view. 


Natives, however, excel in two branches of art, which gi%es t n’ln 
great power in certain classes of manufacture. Untd)le to design a good 
form or outline of a solid, they will design a piece of tracery, arabesque 
or flat pattern, with surprising skill ; hence the beauty of their emi>roi.lery, 
their chasing in metal work, . their illumination of manuscripts, and their 
surface wmod-carving. 


The other branch of art is coloring. Natives seem to have quite 
an instinct for color, Avithout the faintest idea of the theory of light and 
its composition, or the rules about complementary colors; tliey have se ized 
the results empirically, and in nearly all theii A\oiks exhibit a peii'ect 
knowledge of contrast and conibi^iation. 

In painting, the use of European Avater-colors is becoming more 
common, but hitherto there lias been a considerable nmchanical diihculty 
in colors : they were nearly all body or opaque colois, ground up in river 

..peak of the 

are not picturesque— KalitlAsa in the Saknntala, for matance. ** • r that id 

Oriontal are abundantly faueiiuli. metaphor andT^em th.r doecrrpUons, but that .e 

not picturedquenosa. '' 
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mussel shells. Brushes were made of the fine soft hair of the squirrel 
(“guleri,”). They are very small in size, and fine in point, bound by 
thread to a stick, without the use of quill or metal as with us ; they are 
however well adapted to the usual style of painting with painful finish, 
minute touches, and endless stippling. 

The reader will now be prepared for the list of specimens, which 

follow, 
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CHi^SS XIXXIZI. 

Unrepresented. 


OLA-SS x:x:x:iii. 

SPECIMENS OE WRITTEN CHARACTERS. 

The principal place in which manuscripts are now copied is Kashmir, where ex- 
fcellent paper is made. 

Formerly the art of writing, “ khushnavisi,” was in great repute. It was 
quite a fine art. The writer would prepare his ink and his pens with great science, and 
then patiently elaborate every letter with the greatest care, and finally put iu the diacri- 
tical points of the letters, not always in relation to the letter they designated,^ but, like 
figures in a landscape pij;9, for effect and adornment. 

The J^stalik. or plain flowing Persian hand, is now the only one that is written well 
by any considerable number of people. The art of fine writing like many others of a useless 
character is dying out before the wants of a more practical age. Plain neat writing for 
the lithographic press is more in demand. 

Besides the writers in Kashmir, and His Highness the Maharaja of Patyala s 
State penman, and Imam Wairdi* ( a real artist ) at Lahore, there are hardly any 
Khushnavfses of repute in the Punjab. Whenever they do write it is in the Nastalik 
style ; the Nashk, or Arabic style is very rare, and still more so the ornamented Ar.ibic or 
Suls. Natives have an intense dislike to our printed “ nashk,” which they can with difficulty 
read, and prefer a lithographed “ talik.” 

One kind of writing deserves to be noticed : the nail writing. It consists simply 
in embossing with the end of the thumb-nail, letters, flowers and other forms on the paper 
For this purpose the thumb-nail is allowed to grow to a great length and cut into a j>oint. 
By the adroit rubbing first with one side, then with the other, the letter is raised up, and 
the field or surface below rubbed down evenly : sometimes color is introduced, the fiol 
decorated with branching flower- work and the surface of the raised letter gilded. I have a 
picture of a stag and of a bird raised and gilt in this way. 

Imam Wairdi at Lahore is the best artist I have seen, but one or two other men 
do the work also. 

Of other fantasies in fine writing, those in which the collection of 1804 most abounde , 

were, — writing inside a bottle, writing on glass and tlieu silvering it o\er 5 Yt 

writing letters in cither Nastalik, or in, peculiar form ( suls and togra-suls ) com nne 
and twisted together so as to form a tiger, a group of birds, a flower, or a v^se o owers. 
I have one of the latter before me at this moment done at Lahore. It is on glass, 
and consists merely of the letters of the alphabet ( Persian ) combined to form a group 
of three flowers coming out of a vase. ' *■ 


# He is a Persiaa. 
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The letters appear silvered as ordinary looking glass, the ground is mottled, made 
by rubbing on gold paint ( gold leaf ground fine ) mixed with ink. 

Some of the most beautiful writing is to be seen on seals. But at Delhi only is 
this well done, and even there the work is far surpassed by the Kashmir artists. The 
seal engraver’s art has been described already. 

Besides these ornamental writings, for common correspondence the running or 
Shikasta ’ Persian is used. 

Hindu shopkeepers, and Musalmans also in villages, keep their accounts in what 
is called ‘ landa’, a rude and very clumsy degradation of the Devanagri. This style of 
writing varies so, that a Lahore shopkeeper could not read the ‘ landa ’ of the villages in 
other pergunnas of the same district, nor could a Jalandhar ‘ banya ’ read the writing of 
his brothers in Sealkot. 

The bankers and larger merchants generally, whether Hindu or Muhamedan, keep 
account books in a very regular and neat looking hand ( also a corruption of Hagri ) 
called “ Mahajani” or Sarafi ; ” and of course there are special characters used by Naurya 
merchants- and Parsees. 

In Kashmir, “ Shastri ” ( or Nagri ) is used in the corrupted forms, as Sharda and 
Dogra. The Catalogue also mentions a specimen of the “ Bhot ” writing, which I presume 
to be Tibetan used by the Buddhists. 

In the Chamba districts a rather peculiar corruption of Nagri is used called 
Cliambiali, and on the Sutlej another variety is in use in Basiihir. 

The following list gives an idea of the articles exhibited in 1864 : — 

Ludhiana. 

929. — [10827]. Writing by the nail ( Asghae Husain ). 

930. - [10831J. Writing cut out with scissors. 

Ameitsae. 

931. — [1084C]. Poetry &c., in illuminated characters. 

932. — [10838X. Lines containing date and praise of the Punjab Exhibition, &e. 

Sealkot, 

933. — [10842], Grain of rice with writing on it (Muhammad Kamzan ). 

Lahore. 

934. — [10844]. Specimens of hand-writing on frames. 

935. — [10849], A series of “ firmans,” of the Emperors Shah Jahan, Alamgfr, 
Mohamad Shah, Ahmad Shah Diirani, Taimur Shah ; and a “ nikanamah,” marriage deed, 
of the time of Mohamad "Shah, ( Pandit Manphul). 

936. — [ ]. Copy of ‘ Yusaf and Zulaika,’ by the celebrated writer Mir All 

Katib ( Delhi. ) 

OvT. — [10859], ‘[Adh-Graoth.” The earlier of the sacred book of the Sikhs 
compiled under the orders of Arjan, fifth Guru. 
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938. — [10860]. JanmSaklii, — The life of Baba Nanak. A M.S. written in Kashmir 

about 25 years ago. Title page beautifully illuminated. 

939. — [10847]. ‘ Joshan ’ or Kuran in the “ Khat-i-raih4n ” a style of writing. 

940. — [10861]. Volume of poetry written with the nail and illuminated by 

Imam Wairdi of Lahore. 

941 . — [10863]. Arabesques in nail work ( Khat-i-nakhun ) Lahore, by Ghulah 

Mustafa. 

Montgomeey. 

942 . — [10870]. Specimens of writing from Pakpattan. 

Peshawae. 

943. — [10877-8]. Specimens of both Persian and Hindi writing. 

Kashmie. 

944 . — [10883]. Persian plain writing, “ Khat sha’ai sada.” 

945. — [10884]. Twisted or combined letters, “ Suls Pechan.” 

Specimens of the other characters before alluded to were sent. 

Patyala. 

946. — [10890]. 13 copies of hand- writing of different kinds used in the country. 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 

The best paintings are the miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi. They are 
usually of an oval size, but occasionally oblong with the edges 
^ rounded. Ivory is' sawn up into very thin plates, which are 

most carefully seasoned and pressed that they may not curve, and are finely polished. 
Tlie painting when finished is protected by a very thick but clear glass, smoothed off at 
the edges like a pebble. 

The glass is made at Aleppo, and is polished with ‘ burbura,’ corundum and oil, at 

Delhi. 

The paintings consist either of portraits or of landscape subjects, the latter being 
almost entirely confined to ruins and ancient buildings at Delhi or at Agra. 

As regards portraits, the ntost usual are pictures of kings and of the beauties of the 
courts of ,tho Mogul Etuperors : modern portraits are however copied from photographs, 
often with surprising fidelity. Even by transmitting an uncolored photograph, accompanied 
by a sufficiently careful description, a miniature may be obtained in about a month’s time. 
A single figure is usually charged at 50 Rs. 

The work is always executed either in color, which is generally soft, rich, and 
effective, or else in Indian ink — mere light and shade. These latter are often pleasing, 
especially in the landscape subjects, for then the very conventional treatment of the trees 
and sky becomes less prominent than in the colored ones They use gilding freely along 
with color. The earlier paintings of interiors and buildings, minutely finished as they 
were, had generally such impossible perspective that the whole effect was destroyed- 
This has been to a great extent remedied by the introduction of photography. As 
all these miniatures are copied from photographs of the buildings, the right perspective 
is copied undesignedly and without knowledge. 

These works exhibit absolutely no originality, nor can any improvement, other than 
what the introduction of photography just alluded to and the supply of better colors from 
Eiurope account for, be traced. 

The best painters at Delhi at the time I am xyriting, are Ismail Khan and 
Ghulam Hosain. 

The pictures are executed in all sizes, from a tiny miniature, to be set in a stud, 
button or bracelet, to the larger size which is occasionally seen set in silver and 
mounted on a casket of carved ebony or sandal-^ood. A few of the paintings mny be 
enumerated. 

[10890]. &c. Pictures of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, the Fort at Delhi, the Badi 

shiihi Mosque, the Kashmir Gate of the City, the jDiwan Khas of the Palace Delhi, thp 

Kutab Miuar,_the Tomb Of Humayun, &c.— Ismail Khan. 

948. [10906]. Small sketches for setting in bracelets. 

949. — [10908]. 12 studs and sleeve links. 

950. — [10918]. Picture of .[he Tomb at Mecca. — N aze Ali Khan, 
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951. — [10929] Portraits of Emperor Akbar, Aurangaeb, Nadir Shah, Jahfingfr, 
Alamgir, Humayun ; also of the wife of Shahjaban, the favorite wife of Jahangir— Nur 
Mahal &c., &c. — Ismail Khan and Ghdlam Husain Khan. 

952, — [10951]. A large picture executed on paper representing the Nawab of Jhajjar 
on a hunting expedition. — Ghulam Husain Khan. 

Kangra District. 

953. • — [10961]. Picture of the tea plant, by Attara of Kangra. 

This is a rather faithful drawing of the tea plant, about one-fourth the natural size. 

954, — [10967]. Picture of Gaddis (or hill shepherds). This picture, which is 
ethnographically interesting, is now in the Lahore Central Museum. It is drawn on English 
foolscap paper, in outline with a pen, and a very slight shading of color. 

The proportions and perspective are extraordinary, but the dress and habits of the 
Gaddis are portrayed to the life. The dull-grey full bosomed flannel coat, inside which 
several little lambs and kids are stowed to keep them warm, and are seen in the pictnre 
peeping out, drolly enough, — the flint and steel, the knife, and the Isdi^s always carrying 
the heaviest loads ; — all these are excellent. 


Amritsar. 

955. — [10975]. Book of colored portraits of castes and tribes, by Sani. 

950. — [10976]. Series illustrating the Shawl trade, by Bishn Singh of Amritsar, 
The shawl weaver. 

„ cleaner. 

„ darner and piece joiner. 

„ presser. 

,, wool washer. 

„ » dyer- 

057. —[10981]. Picture of an Ekka. 

9 58.— [10982] . The Darb^ir or Court of Eanjit Singh. 

959 —[10985], The Municipal Committee of Amritsar in session, 

All these are by Bishn Singh. 


Labors . 

960. — [11016]. Hlustrations of the work '• Amir hat. ” 

961. — [11017]. Do. «f the Sudama Charitra. 

962. — [11018]. Po, of the Eam^yan, ( Artist unknown ). 

Two ancient drawings, one representing in outline, quaint but true, a gentleman 
reflecting previous to swallowing a glass 'of physic which he holds^in his hands, and which, 
to judge by his expression, must be eminently disagreeable : the other a* winged angel 
riding on a horse, which on closer examination is found to be the form of a horse made up 
by a combination of snakes, tigers, birds, antelopes and fishes. These were exhibited and 
afterwards presented to the Museum by Pandit Bade Kishn of Lahore. There are bne 
or two native artists at Lahore, but their works are net of snfiicient merit to be de8cril)ed. 
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Oval pictures of Sikh Chiefs and ladies on irory are executed by these people, but so 
inferior to the Delhi work as to merit no place in the collection. 

Peshawar. 

963. — [11084]. Portrait of Khwaja Muhamad Khan. 

964. — [11035]. Portrait of Yusufzai woman, Muhamad ji, of Peshawur. 

Kapuethala. 

965 . — [11036]. Album of outline drawings — of birds, figures, plants, &c., 

Kishn Singh. These show greater promise of improvement in 
native art than almost anything in the collection. 

966 . — [11039], Study of an agriculturist with his wife followed by a beggar. 
The figures in this were admirable. 

967 . — [11037]. Portrait of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan on glass. 

Kashmir. 

968 . — [11043]. Portrait of His Highness the Maharaja Banbir Singh of Jamu and 

Kashmir, G. C. S. I. 

This is a faithful likeness, but stiffly drawn. 

Faridkot. 

969 . — [11044]. Picture of a rich Hindu beauty ( on ivory ). This is well finished 

and colored, but the feet are drawn out of perspective : the figure 
could not stand at all in reality with the feet in such a position. 

970 . — [11044]. A most wonderful drawing — perspective apart — showing the 

lamentable results of drinking “ post ” or decoction of poppies. 
Tlie expressions of the persons in various stages of incipient or advanced stupefaction are 
given with painful accuracy. The above are by Gopal Singh of Faridkot. 


Patvala. 

By the State artist ( his name is not given.) 

971 . — [11045]. Portrait of Maharaja Karm Singh. 

972 . — [11046]. Portrait of Maharaja Narendar Singh, the late ruler of Patyala, 

973 . — [11047]. Portrait of Maharaja Mahendar Singh, the present Maharaja. 

974. — [11051], Drawings of animals. 

975 . — -[11050]. Album of pictures. 


All these are most excellent, the coloring and finish is good, and the expression 
the faces really true to life. The portrait of the l^te Maharaja Narendar Singh is in the 
Museum at Lahore. 
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CL^SS XXX-V. 

MODELS. 

The collection in the Exhibition of 1864 was principally rendered interesting by the 
number of models of European design, which could find no place in this book at all, were 
it not for the circumstance that they were made by native hands. The Jury’s Report is 
given as it is issued, and sufficiently notices these articles. 

White box wood and the wood of Karil C Capparis aphyUa ) seem to be the materials 
preferred for modelling. The models consisted of the following groups : — 

Mr. J. Gordon’s models of buildings at Amritsar. 

Models of canal falls, and other canal-engineering contrivances. 

Models of churches. 

Eliminating these, the purely native models were very few. 

976, [11012]. Model of the Taj at Agi-a in soapstone, belonging to the Central 

Museum Lahore : it is doubtfully of Punjab workmanship. 

977 _[ ] Model of the Tomb of Hazrat Salim Clu'sti, at Fattihpiir Sikri, 

exhibited by Eai Kanaya Lai, Executive Engineer. 

978.— [10997]. Model of the great ‘ Darbar ’ or Sikh temple at Amritsar. Exhi. 
bited by Sirddr Bhagwan Singh. 

This was made at Amritsar, and is elaborately finished, colored and gilt to represent 
the original It takes to pieces and exhibits the interior decorated with the embroidered 
canopies, the copy of the “ Granth ” &c., &c., in minute /ac simUe of the origmaL 

070 [10957]. Model of the Kutab Minar near Delhi, carved in ivory by Jitu of 

Delhi. 

00Q [11022]. Model of Jahangir’s Tomb at Shadara near Lahore, by Eahi baksh, 

a Lahore workman,— made of ivory colored. 

Great ingenuity and delicacy of work is displayed by these models. The best model 
of all, that of a Railway carriage, executed at Lahore, has been already noticed. 

981. [11042]. Model of the “ Sangla ” or wooden bridge over the Ravi at Chamba. 

( Vide the note on these bridges under Section C. page 333. ) 

Lastly there was in the Exhibition of 1864 a small mechanical model of a singing 
bird, made by a workman at Ndbha. This article I did not see^t the Jury described it 
as follows : — 

“ No. 11,100 is a musical toy senl by the R4ja of Nabha. On winding up the box 
the lid opens and discloses a small bird, which flutters its wings and sings in an extremely 
discordant manner, until the machinery and the listener is exhausted. The workman- 
ship is rough, and the toy is of course copied from a Parisian model, but considerable 
ingenuity has been displayed in the imitation.” 
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JUEY REPORT ON THE FINE ART SPECIMENS. 

Jurors : — 

Major Greneral A. A. Cunynghame, C. B. E. A. Eaikes, Esqr., H. M. 93rd Higli- 

landers. • 

tiieut-Col. E. Maclagan, E. E., Gliulam MahV)ub Subhani. 

Baden Powell, Esquire. Lepel GrifSn, Esqr., B. C. S., Reporter. 

In scarcely any part of India are the fine arts in so low a condition as in the 
Panjab. In Delhi, indeed, which is politically included in the province, the art of paint- 
ing on ivory has for long been cultivated with great success, but in the Panjab proper 
there is, at present, little in painting, sculpture, or architecture, worthy of notice. The 
reasons for this state of things are simple, and it is so desirable that they should be fullv 
appreciated, that a few words in explanation of them may not be considered out of place 
in this report. 

During the rule of the Muhammadan emperors, in the days of their strength and 
still more"' in the days of their weakness and decline, the Panjab was the battle field of 
India. Army after army of invaders poured down upon its plains from the north-west 
frontier, sometimes successful in reaching Delhi— the object of their ambition — sometimes 
driven back by the Imperial forces, but always a curse and a scourge to the Panjab, 
destroying its harvests and decimating its population, 

There was no cultivation of the fine arts at that time, for the people were poor 
and it was all they could do to support and defend their families. 

When the Moghal empire fell, the prospects of the fine arts did not improve. 
The condition of the Paujab between 1760 and 1810 resembled that of England during 
the reign of King John. In every direction rose forts of brick or mud, the homes of 
petty chiefs and barons, who with two or three hundred horsemen behind them ravaged 
the surrounding country and carried off the plunder to their strongholds. Those of the 
Sikh chiefs who were the most powerful. Were only the most successful robbers : any 
differences between them were only differences of degree. 

At length Eanjit Singh rose to power on the ruins of the Sikh confederacies. 
But he had won his kingdom by the sword, and had no reverence for the brush or the 
chisel. His life was passed in incessant war to extend and consolidate his empire, and 
he had no time to devote to the fine arts. Like most of his nobles he was grossly illiterate, 
and could neither read nor write, and in his Court, in its most brilliant days, there were 
but three men who could be truly called educated. 

The ten years succeeding the death of Eaiyit Singh were years of anarchy and 
revolution, and the Panjab first found rest when, in 1819, it was annexed to the British 
Empire. 

It will,not then bc considered strange that the fine arts have not flourished in this 
province. They are the result of peace and civilization, and it was not to be expected that 
they should arise in the midst of war and barbarism ; but for the future there is good 
hope. Np one who has carefully exj,mined the articles exhibited, not only in the Depart- 
- meut of Fine Arts, but afso in thajT devoted to Manufactures, can fail to have been struck 
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■witli the promise of future excellence which they display. The native of the Panjab 
possesses many of the qualities which ensure success in art. In common with the 
inhabitants of lower India he has an instinctive appreciation of color, and though without 
any knowledge of the principles which should regulate its use, is often more happy in 
his combinations than the educated workman of Europe. His color is often exaggerated 
but it is always warm, and rich and fearless. The native artist is also patient : for weeks 
and months he will work at his design, painfully elaborating the most minute details ; no 
time is considered too long, no labor too intense to secure perfection in imitation or 
delicacy in execution. The greatest failing in native artists is their ignorance of 
perspective and drawing, and it is fortunate that this want is the most easy to supply. 
Nothing is required but schools of design and judicious instruction to effect a great change 
both in the fine arts themselves, and in art manufactures in the Panjab. 

The Government has at present under consideration a scheme for the establishment 
of a school of design at Lahore, and although the difficulties at first may be great, there 
ean be no doubt of the benefits that will evenually result from it. 

Class XXXIIT may be divided into two divisions, one including drawings and 
paintings, the other models. It is proposed to notice these division separately. 

Among the paintings most worthy of notice is a collection by Pundit Man 2 >hul. 
Many in this collection are of considerable antiquity, and it is interesting to note the 
changes in the art during the last three hundred years. Painting has undoubtedly declined 
in the Panjab, and the reasons for its decline are noticed at the beginning of this report. 
There is a delicacy of treatment about the old paintings which is almost entirely wanting 
in the works of the present day. 

' The collection commences at No. 11,015, with an interesting series of 15 of the 
Emperors of Delhi. Most of these were painted by Purkhu, an artist in the service of Raja 
Sansar Chand of Katoch, who was a great patron of art, and prepared a fine collection of 
jiaintings. There is a remarkable clearness of tone and delicacy of handling in most of 
Purkhu’s works, but he was not so great a master of color as many other artists inferior 
to him in other respects. His sou Ramdyal, who is still living, inherits much of his 
fathex'’s talent. Number 76 is a clever jmrtrait of Maharaja Gulab Singh, said to be one 
of the best likeness ever taken of that prince. The next painting to it 77, is an interesting 
jxortrait of Raja Sansar Chand by Purkhu. The series of Muhamadan Saints, Nos. 88 — lOU, 
are very interesting. The paintings are by different artists, whose names are unknown, 
and some of them are very old. The most noticeable among them are Bahauddiu 
Zakaria, who died at Multan, A. H. 666; Syad Julal Bokhari of Uch, A. H. 686 ; and 
Data Ganj Baksh, whose tomb is at Lahore, A. H. 465. An unnumbered imrtrait of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, said to be an aTlmirable likeness, was hung at the entrance of the 
Court ; there are very few really good likenesses of this monarch. The best was taken at 
Rupar in 1831 by Jinn Ram, a painter of Meerut, in the suite of Lord William Bentinck. 
The Pattiala paintings, 11045—11040, 'are well executed, especially the portrait of 
Maharaja Karam Singh. 

But the most clever and truthful paintings in this class, are the work of Bishan 
Singh of Amritsar. This artist has exhibited no less than ten paintings, three of theox-of 
con.siderable size. These latter 10,983—10,985, reitres;9nt the Durbars of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh and Maharaja Sher Singh, and the Mjinicqiat Committee hf Amritsar, and are of 
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^great merit. The perspective of the bwildings is incorrect, hut the figure drawing is 
admirable. The color is tasteful and rich, the likeness are good, and the expression 
of the faces is varied and truthful. A series of six pictures, Nos. 10,976 — 10,981 of 
smaller size, illustrating the processes of the shawl manufacture, is equally good. 
The best of the series are Nos. 10,979 and 10,980, shawl pressing and cleaning. In 
these the detail is most carefully worked out, yet is not allowed to interfere with the 
unity of the design, and the coloring is especially good. 

No. 10,964 is a very curious work illustrating, in different compartments, the 
trades carried on in the Kangra hills. As a painting, however, it has no artistic merit. 

No. 10,975, a boob of water color drawings of different tribes in the Panjab, by 
Sani of Rawalpindi, possesses considerable merit ; also some outline drawings, (unnumbered) 
by Kishen Singh, a Kupurthalla artist. The Delhi paintings on ivory have been treated 
of elsewhere. The only Delhi paintings in Class XXXIII are two, representing the 
Nawab of Jliajjar hunting the boar and the leopard. These are animated, clever works, and 
the gi'ouping of the figures is good, but the color is poor, and the drawing most 
^indifferent. 

The majority of the models exhibited have been, as might be supposed, pre- 
pared under European superintendence. 

The most noticeable are a series of four, executed from the designs of Mr. John 
Gordon. Executive Engineer of Amritsar. The workmanship and carving of all these 
are extremely careful and good. The first, No. 10,991, is a model of the Town Hall and 
Municipal buildings now in course of erection at Amritsar, at an estimated cost of 
1,25,000 rupees. This, when completed, will be one of the finest buildings of the kind in 
India. It has a frontage of 280 feet, and, with its quadrangle, covers an acre of ground. 
The second. No. 10,990, represents the Amritsar Government College, lately finished ; it 
adjoins the Town Hall, and is similar to it in style. The third. No. 10,993, is the Clock 
Tower at Amritsar now in course of erection, at an estimated cost of 23,000 rupees ; 
the style adopted in this building is the decorated Gothic. The ornamentation, though 
simple, is very effective, and the proportions are singularly graceful. It is proposed to 
place in it a clock with illuminated dials, and as it is situated on the highest ground in 
Amritsar, and is itself 145 feet in height, it will be a very prominent object in the city. 
The fourth model sent by Mr. Gordon, No. 10,992, is of an ornamental gate for the new 
public gardens at Amritsar. The detail of this work is very rich. The wings and piers 
are to be constructed of plastered brick, the gate itself is wrought iron ; the estimated cost 
is 1,000 rupees. 

The Bari Doab Canal Workshops at Madhfpur exhibit some well executed models— 
Nos. 11,001 to 11,004. The most noticeable of these represents two of the nine bays of the 
Dunirai fall, in the 1st Division of the Bari Doab Canal. This fall, which has been found to 
answer better than any. other, is the invention of Captain Dyas, E. E., Director of Canals^ 
Panjab. It's as great an improvement on the simple perpendicular fall, as that is on the 
Ogee, which has been found so disastrous in its action on the Ganges Canal. In Captain 
Dyas’ system the v.'ater, falling from the higher level, passes through a wooden grating, 
wuich dhuinishes the velocity of tlfS water at the crest of the fall, and distributes it over a 
much larger area than, would in any other plan be the case, rendering the flow of water from 
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the cistern gentle and equable, and preventing the destruction of the bed of the canal. 
This very interesting model has been more particularly noticed here, as it nas observed 
that many visitors to the Exhibition mistook it for a cotton gin, Lieut. Garstin, Bari 
Doab Canal, exhibited several well executed models connected with the canal works — Nos. 
10,986—10,989. 

Nos. 11,023 and 11,033 were models of the Churches at Gujrat and Dcrah Ghazi 
Khan, in wood. The workmanship of these was good. 

Two models of bridges were specially worthy of attention. The first ( unnumbered) 
was exhibited by the late Mr. Byrne, Executive Engineer, and represents the bridge lately 
built over the Gaj, near Dharmsala. The design is clever and bold, and being a 
laminated wooden arch, is welL adopted for hill torrents. The second ( unnumbered ) 
shows five arches of the masonry bridge in course of construction over the Markunda 
torrent near Amballa. This model is most beautifully executed. 

Sirdar Baghwan Singh exhibits a complete model of the Darbar Sahib, the groat 
Sikh Temple, in Amritsar : great care and labour has been expended on this work. The 
elaborate ornamentation of the temple has been perfectly reproduced, and tl\o whole 
model takes to pieces, showing the interior, which is as highly finished as the exterior. 

Two models in soap-stone are worthy of notice for the delicacy of their workiniin- 
ship, one representing the Juma Masjid at Delhi ; and the other, exhibited by Kanheya 
Lai, Assistant Engineer, the tomb of Salim Chisti at Fatahpur. A work of equally minute 
and careful detail, is 10,973 by Jitu, theKutb Minar at Delhi, executed in ivory. 

One of the best models in the Department is that of a first class Eailway carriage, 
( unnumbered ). This was entirely made by natives, and is a most creditable production. 
Although on a very small scale, the detail is given well and carefully, and the workman- 
ship is admirable. 

A thermantidote (unnumbered) is also worthy of attention. The machine is 
worked by treddles, and by the same action the water is raised by a force pump to the 
top of the tatties, the surplus returning to the reservoir. 

The last model to be noticed here, is the wooden bridge over the Eavi at Chumba. 
This is a curious and pictui’esque structure. It was built in its present form about forty 
years ago by Eaja Charrat Singh. The model contributed by the present Eaja gives a 
very exact representation of it. 


PEIZES. 


Models. 

1. Mr. John Gordon’s models. — The Amritsar Town Hall, 

College, Clock Tower, ;7nd the Ornamental Gate.of the 
Eiimbagh, 

2. Model of Eailway Carriage, 

3. Sirdar Baghwan Singh’s model of the Darbar Sahib at 

Amritsar, ... ... q, ... " 


Es. 

70 

50 

50 with Medal. ^ 
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Paintuigs, 

4. Bislien Singh, Amritsar, ... ... ... 50 

5. Pattiala State, ... ... ... ... 30 

C. Sani, book of paintings, ... ... ... 25 

7. Kishen Singh of Kapurthalla, a book of paintings, ... 30 

MEDALS AND CERTIFICATES. 

8. Model of the Kutb at Delhi, ... ... ,,, Certificate. 

9. Model of Thermantidote, ... ... ... Do. 

10. The Madhopur models, ... ... ... Do. 

11-12. The Gujrat and Dera Ghazi Khan Churches, ... Do. 

13. Model of Bridge over the Ravi, ... ... Medal. 
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A. 

Adze — Skill in u.'.ing. p. 299. 

A£;ricultural Tool^ anil Im|ilemcntB. p. 310. 
Agricultural Tools in the Hills, j). 31(1-7. 
Agricultural Implements — Juiy lleiwrt on, 
p. 317. 

Amputation — Hative method of, p. 205. 
Amulets, pp. 177. 179. 

Architecture— Styles of. p. 322. 

See also “Building.'’ 

Armour — Chain armour, p. 291. 

Armour and Arms, inlaid, p. 293. and No. 828 

p. 168. 

Armourer’s art, p. 141. 

Armour— Miscellaneous — as maces, war- 

quoits &c.. p. 295. 

Arrows — See Bow and arrows. 

Art — See Fine Art.s. 

Po. Schools of — p. xsi. 

Astrolabe described, p. 262. 

Astronomical iu.strumcuts, p. 260. 

B. 

“ Babul ” work of Delhi, p. 186 — 7. 

Barrel— iSee Gun. 

Betel nut. used for knife handles, p. 145. 
Blacksmith's tools, p. 151. 

Blankets, p. 28. 

Po. No. 228— 212, p. 29. 

Boats of the Indus desenbed, p. 256. 

Po. of Kashmir described, p. 255. 

Po. used on Panjab Hirers, p. 253. 
Bookbinder, his tools, p. 301. 

Boring — See Ear-borer. 

Po, See Gun. 

Bracelets of lac, p. 212. 

Bow and arrows, how made, p. 295. 

Bridges — Pile — of Kashmir, p. 335. 

Do. Notes on — p. 333. 

Po. Tarieties of — in the hills, p. 333 — 4. 

Building — Contrivances for — Class XXNI, p. 
322—338. 


c. 


Cohhlor, his tools, p. 301 — 5. 

Calcines in pottery, how made. p. 221. 
Cdfoirojih fibre — Fabrics from. p. 75. 

Cannon — Iron — how made. p. 281. 

Do. Practice of casting — by natives. 


Do. 

Po. 

Po, 


Small portable — invented by Gulab 
Singh, p. 281. ^ 

Tlie gnu “ Zamzama dcsenhed, 

p. 282 — 3. 

Specimens of — No. 551 A-c.,-P- iio. 


Caps — Embroidered — at Pellii, p. 1.56. 

Do. Woollen — of Laliul Ac., A'o. 611, p. 110 
No. 6.51. p. 111. Ac. 

Do. from Pesliawur, No. 662, p. 117. 
Carriages — Sec Carls. 

Do. of European fashion made in tho 
Panjab. Jlcport on -p. 219. 

Do. by Bliajjaii Lai. p. 25i). 

Do. by Mr. Chapman of Amritsar, 
p. 250. 

Carpets (Cotton ), p. 10 — 11, 

Do. Derajat — Notice of. p. 51. 

Do. of tile L.ahore Central Jail, p. 26. 

Do. ( Woollen ). p. 2(i. 

Carpenter, his tools, p. 299. 

Carls — Native — 'The parts of — described, 
p. 216-7. 

Do. Native— .‘Vdvanlages of — p. 216. 

Do. what loads ihey carry, p. 216. 

Carved IVork — (Class XI', Pivisi.m II) p, 205. 
Carving— Conspectus of, p, xviii. 

Do. Sec Ivory. 

Carved slicks p. 2o5. 

Casting metal vessels described, p. 111. 
Cataract — Native implemeuts for treatment 
of. p. 205. 

Central Asia — Dros^os from —in Lahore 
Museum, p. 120. 

Chairs of Gujrat. )>. 2ol. 

Chair— Ace Gnjrnf. ( Tern. Tnd.) 

CiiiPM.vx, Mr, R.. Sliawls designed by, No. 
356 -362, p le. 

Characters — Sic Writing. 

Clieese-maker. his apparatu-. p. 3o7. 

Clienille work. p. 61. 

Cliiutz — Bns6an. p, 13. 

Clocks — Aative made, pp 258. 262. 

Cloths — Sie under CoOou. Sill,. Wool. 
Clothing —-Irlieles ot (('las- X), p. ]01 — 12il. 
Colors in poltery. p. 223 

Coloring— Native method of art- p. 315 -6. 
C'ontrivaiiees — See Ihiihling. 

Costume — Sec Press. 

Cotton fahrie.s of .Multan, p. 2. 

Do. d”. of II iisliyarjxire, the Doaba, 
P- 

Do. and wool niived fabrics. ]>. 13. 

Do. eleiiniiig imjdemenls, p. 31i>. 

Du. cloth ( plain ). p. 7. 

Do. elulh ( fancy J. 9. 

Do. fabrics General review of - .Tury Be- 
jsirt. p. 15 19. 

Do. falirii-^ — -liirv l’ei»>ri on, ]i. 1 i 19. 

Do. do. Bri-O's auardi'd to. ji. 18 19. 

I)o. s <lf,. Tabic of till k iuds-Htf— me, 

vrilli in tile Punjab p. 21- 23. 

Du. Cm— Mr. Buehanan’.s design, p. 319 
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Cotton manufactures (Class V), p. 1 — 3‘li- __ 
Do. do. General view of, p. iii. 

Do. clotli preferred to wool, p. 28. 

Do. do. Localities of — p. 2. 

Do. prints, p. 1.3. 

Do. Sec Saw-gins, p. 310. 

Cutlery — General account of — in Jury Deport, 
p. 152 — 3. 

Do. Jury Deport on tLe collection of 1864, 
p. 152. 

Do. of Ludliiaua IVo. 730 — 740, p. 145. 
Do. Progress in — at Scalkote, DcUii and 
W azirabad. 

Do. Deport of Jury on (1864), p. 152. 

Do. at Sealkote — Method of working — 
described p. 146 — 7. 

Do. of Shahpur. p. 118. 

Do. (Sub-clas.s C.) p. 141 — 152. 

Do. of Wazirabadandliizamabad, p. 147. 

D. 

Daggers, p. 292. 

Dancer on tight rope, his apparatus ic., p. 300. 
D^hne fibre — Paper — made from, p. 80 — 81. 

Do. paper of Nepal, p. 81. 

D ’ D'. ’ b' -. ..r p. 332. 

1 ' ' . ' ' ■ opposed to solid, xiii. 

1 1 • ' \ ■ . t. p. 193. 

Diamond — The K(.)lunur — ^ History of. p. 105. 

Ditto Tavernier's account of. p. 107. 
Drawings in outline by Eishn Das, No. 065, 
p. 332. 

Drawings and Paintings, p. 330. 

Dress ( Class X ) Conspectus of, p. xr. 
Dresses worn in the Punjab — General account 
of. p. 101. 

Dress of the Hill districts, p. 106-7. 

Do. Fakirs — Note on. p. 118. 

Dre>ses of the Frontier, p. 113. 

Dress — -Vrticlcs of — from the hills-, detailed, p. 
110. 

Dress of Auibnla District, (i. 104. 

Do. Dalti people, p. 110. 

Do. Buuuixi district and IVaziris, p. 114. 
Do. of castes inhabiting the plains, p. 101. 
Do. Chumba, p. 112. 

Do. Chumba. further particulars, p. 120. 
Dress of Hazara district, p. 114. 

Do. Hindu castes, p. 102. 

Do. Kulu people, p. 107. 

Dresses of Ladakh p. lOS— Further details 
about, p. 110. 

Drcss of Lahul, cost of. p. 111. 

Do. Lahore. Ainntsar, p. 102. 

Do. Liima. p. 111. 

Do. Musulmans. p. 102. 

Do. Munsliis. p. 102. 

Dresses of Pesliawar. ]>. 116. 

Dress of people of Xpiti, p. 100. 

' Drcss^of 8ikbs, p. lo3. r 

Do. Sir^ii dhtriet. »>. 104. » 

Do. lihahpur ikstrict, p. 105.'’ 


Dress of Simla Hill States, p. 113. 

Do. A'arkand. p. 120. 

Drums — Sec Music. 

Dyer, his apparatus, p. 200. 

Dyeing shan 1 u ool described, p. 37. 

Do. silk, p. 60. 

E. 

Earboring operation described, p. 268. 
Embossing and clnising in metal. 2’. 185. 
Embroidery (Class IX), ii. 06 — 100. 

Ditto ditto General view of, xii. 

Ditto Coarse — worn by peasantry. No. 

622, Ac.. 2>, 100. 

Ditto of Delhi, p. 06. 

Ditto No. 502, &c.. 2'- 99- 

Embroidery of Derfvjat, 2’- 100- 
Ditto Ludhiana, p. 98. 

Ditto Ka.shimr, p. 98. 

Ditto Ludhiana. Specimen.s, No. 

605 — 600. ]i. 99. 

Ditto Pattcrn.s, Method of tracing — 

p. 98 — 9. 

Ditto Two principal kinds of, p. 96. 

Ditto on leather, Easiir, Lahore, 

p. 100. 

Ditto in gold — Process described, 

p. 06—7. 

Enamelling — The art of —described, p. 184, 
191, 

Enamelling at Jaipur. &c.. p. 102. 

Finamel — Black — done at Lahore, p. 191 — 2. 
Encaustic tiling called ‘ kasi ’ — Origin of the 
term. p. 233. 

Encaustic tiling, p. 220. 

Engraver — Sec Seal. 

F. 

Fancy cotton cloths, p. 0. 

Fancy Manufactures (Class XX). p. 211 — 2. 
Felt of Central Asia — Sec No. 31 1. 2'’- 33. 

DitU) No. 265. ]). 30. 

Fibrous Manufactures, Chws Vltl (p. 7 1 — 00). 
Do. ditto General view of — xi ct 

scq. 

Do. ditto not being woven, p. 83, 

et scq. 

Filigree — Silver — work, 2i- 25. p. 167. 

Fine Arts — Introductory note on, p. 341. 

Ditto Jury Ec 2 iort on, ji. 354 — 8. 

'' Ditto in Pan jab— Backward state ac- 
counted for, p. 35. 

Ditto Points of defect and excellence, ii. 
Ditto lu what ros 2 )oet.s native artists 
■ succeed, 21. 365. 

Ditto want of perception of natives in 
matters requisite for, p. 343. 

Firearms, ( Division II of Class XX4 III )> 
p. 285. 

Flax — Indian — worked up at Belfast, p. 75. 
Flowers imitated in ]iai)er, No.-847. 

.Ditto in waXjXo. 810, p. 2H. 
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Fl^v-flap' cai’TCil from wood and ivory, p. 210. 
Funiituro XI'. Division I), p. 20;1. 

Ditto Profiross in dosiffn and nianufac- 
tnre. p. 200 — 7. 

Ditto See Wood Carving. 


G. 

Goms — Art of cutting, p. 193. 

Gilding — Process of. p. 171. 

Gilding — See also Silvering. 

Gilder of leather, his tools, p. 304. 

Gilt work, how made, p. 171. 

Glass bracelct.s (cliuri) Art of making, p. 239. 
Do. colored, made at Hushyarpore, p. 23(1. 
Do. globes, silvered — Art of making, p. 237. 
Glass imported for Aleppo, p. 210. 

Glass manufactures (Class XIX), p. 235—240. 
Do. making at Hushyarpur, Xo. 838, p. 
236. 

Do. ditto Lahore, p. 235. 

Do, ditto Karnal, p. 237. 

Do. ditto Patyala, Xo. 841 — 845, p. 

238. 

Do. ditto Conspectus of Clas.s XX. 

Glazed tiles and iiottery. p. 220. 

Gold-beater. Ids work described, p. 174. 
Gold-beater’s skin — Mysterj’' made about pro- 
cess of preparing, p. 173. 

Gold embroidery — Puiyjoses to which put, p. 
156. 

Gold filings — ‘\’'alue of — p. 185. 

Gold lace. p. 162. 

Gold plating — See Plating. 

Goldsmith — Different kinds of work des- 
cribed, p. 184 — 5. 

Goldsmith's work of Dellii. p. 160. 

Do. ditto Kangra, p. 180. 

Do. shop— The soil of — bought xjp, 

p. 185. 

Gold — See Silver, also ‘Inlaid’ and “wire 
draw iug.” 

Gold thread ( Xalabatiln ) liow made, p. 161. 
Goojrat work — See Inlaid. 

Gourd shell used in making musical instru- 
ments. p. 277. 

Grain-])archer. his ap’paratus, p. 307. 

Grass (Miinj) string and other fabric.^, p. 
87— 8a 

Green stone used for knife handles — See 
Plasma. 

Guitar — See (Music. 

Gun barrels of Kohat and Bhiiwalpur,' p. 
287—8. 

Do. ditto how made in different fashions 
p. 287. 

Gun carriage — Material required for, p. 284. 
Guns — Jury Peport on, p. 54. 

Do. See Cannon. 

Do. See firearms. 


H. 

Hardware, p. 1 13. 

Hats ( straw ) made at Lahore Jail, Xo. 590, 
p. 89. 

Hides — Sec Leather. 

Hills — Agriculture of the— p. 310. 
Horticultural iin])lcments. ]). 321. 

Houses of Chamba and Pangi, p. 327. 

Do. of Basahir. p. 330. 

Do. of Spiti. p. 330. 

Do. of Xiilil. p. 328, 

Do. of Kashmir, described, p. 331. 

Do. of Lailakh. p. 329. 

Do. of Plach, p. 329. 

Do. in the mountainous Districts, p. 327. 
Do. of the poor ( Shahpur District ), 
described, p. 324 - 5. 

Do. of the peasantry, Cis-Sutlej, p. 325. 
Do. of the peasantry described, (.Sealkot), 
p. 324. 

Do. of the peasantry — Attempt to improve, 
p. 323. 

Do. of the peasantry, described, p. 323. 
Houses of the wealthy, described, p. 323 — 4. 
Howitzer, native, p. 284. 

I. 

Implements — See Agricultural. 

Implements — See Tools. 

Indus river. Boats used on the, p. 250. 

Ink Xative — how made. p. 308. 

Inlaid armour, Xo. 829. p. 108. 

Inlaid work in gidd of Midtan. Xo. 833, p. 108. 
Inlaid work in gold, p. 107 et set/. 

Illuminated books, p. 14,8 — 9. 

Instruments, Astronomical, Ac., p, 200. 

Do. of Music — Class XXVI, pp. 
270—79. 

Instruments, Pliilosophical, Class XXI, p. 
259. 

Instruments — Surgical — Jury Keport on, p. 
208—9. 

Instruments - Surgical, ]). 204 — 5. 
Instruments See Surgical. 

Instruments for weighing Ac., Class XXIII, 
p. 258. 

Irrig.ation -Machinery for. p. 213. 

Iron Used for gnn-harrel making, p. 287 — 8. 
Ivory bracelets— Manufacture of. ]>. 214 5. 
Do. carving— .lury Beport on— e\trai-ted. 
p. 215. 

Do. Carving (Class XVI.) p. 214. 

Do. Paintings on — ]). 350. 

Do. from iciVJ elepbants. preferred. 211. 
Do. whence obtained, p. 214. 

J. 

.Tade — '.Vrlicdes ofi p. 202. 

Do. Set Plasma, - 
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Jewellery- 

— (Cba])ter XIII ), p. 17.3 — 181. 

Do. 

Conspoetu.s of, p. xvii. 

Do. 

Contrast between the — of bills and 
plains, p. 175. 

Do. 

Great variety of nomenclature for, 
p. 175. 

Do. 

a means of saving money to pca- 
santy, p. 175. 

Do. 

Art of chasing and embossing — 
doserilied, p. 185. 

Do. 

of Cbumba, p, 170. 

Do. 

of Labul. p. 176. 

Do. 

of Ladakli, p. 177. 

Do. 

of Pangi. p. 176. 

Do. 

of Spiti, p. 177. 

Do. 

of Dcllii. p. 186. 

Do. 

of the Derajat. p. 178. 

Do. 

of Hazara, p. 1/6. 

Do. 

of Kulu, p. 178. 

Do. 

worn in the plains. List of, p. 
181—183. 

Do. 

Mode of finishing, p. 18-t. 

Do. , 

Metliod of setting stones for, p. 


1_80. 

Do. 

Prizes awarded for — in 1864, p. 
190. 

Do. 

Eeport on — by Jury of Exhibition 
in I8(i-1.. p. 189. 

Do. 

of Sbnbpilr. p, 179. 

Do. 

of Simla States, p. 178. 

K. 


Kaolin — See Pottery. 

Kineob — See tlic Vernacular Index. 
Knives — Prizes awarded for, p. 153. 


L. 

Lac bracelets (Vo. 8G0), p. 212. 

Lace made of paper, p 2-12. 

Lacquer, bow made. p. 212. 

Lacquered ware of tlie Derajat. p. 213. 
Lacquered ware ( Class XA', Divi.sion III ), 
p. 213. 

Lapidary, bis trade, p. 193. 

Leather ( Class X ) Conspectus of. xv. 

Do. work ( Class XI ), p. 121 — 132. 
Leather of Kabid. p. 124. 

Do. Peshawar, p. 121. 131. 

Do. Kabul, p. 121. 131. 

Do. Xurpur. p. 122. 

Do. Kaiiora. p. 123, 126. 

Do. Gujrat. 123. 

Do. Ilusln-arpilr, p. 126. 

Do. Sirsa district, p. 12.5'G. 

Do. work'oE Simla, p. 611—126. 

Do. buka vascv. Xo. 671. .ke.. ji. 12.5. 
Lime — Excellence of — in aneient buildings n. 

322. ^ 

Locks — Kinds used by natives, (Xo. 912 — 13,) 
p. 280. , <■ 


Locks — Inijenious puz/.lc. Xo. 911, p. 281. 
Lookiiu;-class niakinir, p. 239. 240. 

Loom — I’arts of— descvilpcd. p. 297. 

Loom — iVIiuiature used by gold lace-maker, 

p. 162. 

M. 

Maebinery ( Sec. C ). Introductory view of, 

p. 212.' 

Maebines for raising water, ( Class XXII ) 
p. 243. 

Maebines. .small, for various purposes, ( Class 
XXVII ), p. 280. 

Manufaetiires — General account of, p. i — xxii. 
Manual trades — Sec Tools. 

Mason — See Stone-cutter. 

Matting, bow" made. (Xo. 381.) p. 85. 303. 
Mendicants, their dress &c.. p. 118. 

MetaUie manufactures, ( Class XII ), p. 
137—201. 

Metals — Xon-precious — Woi’k in, p. 137 — 
155. 

Metals — Precious — Work in, p. loG — 201. 
Metal workers tools, p. 150. 

Metal work — Conspectus of. p. xv. 

Metal vessels, bow niaile. p. 141, 

Mirrors of steel. Xo. 771, p. 150. 

Models (Class XXXV). p. 353. 

Do. of European design, do, scribed, p. 356. 
Do. of railway carriage, p. 232. 
Mooreroft’s account of shawl manufacture, 
p, 36. 

Mu.setim— Dresses in the Lahore — described, 
_ p. 119. 

Musicians held in contempt, p. 270. 

Mtisieal Instruments Class XXA’'I. p. 270 — 9. 

Ditto ditto Drums, p. 278 — 9. 
Musical Instruments — Miscellaneous, p. 278. 
Music — Octaves and notes used in, p. 270. 
Do. prohibited to Mobamedans, p. 270. 

Do. System of — p. 270. 

Do. Stringed instruments of, p. 272 — 3. 
Music — ^Wiud instruments of, p. 277 — 8. 
blnsieal toy of Xabba, p. 353. 

Muslins, p. 9. 

N. 

Xftives power of workmanship p. 259. 
Xcedlemaker, his trade described, p. 301. 
Nose mending — Surgical process in Kangra, 
p. 267^ 

O . 

Obstetric art and practice. 

Ordnance and Anns (Class XXnil) p. 282 — ' 
29.5. 

Ornaments — See .Jewellery. 

Ornamei^tal Manufa eture's (Class XX,) p. 241 



ENGLISH INDEX, 


V 


P. 

PailloL'ts — Src Lock. 

r^intina;': ( Class XXXIT), p. 350. 

Ditto fi’uni AiiU'itsar, p. 3.51. 

Ditto Kapui'thala, p. 352. 

Ditto IVsliawui', p. 352. 

Ditto I’atyaia, p. 352. 

Ditto .Jury’s remarks oil the noteworthy 
ones ill the DSO J, collection, p. 355. 
Painted ware oh' Eashmir, p. 218. 

Palm (Chaniijt'rops) of the frontier — Fahries 
from, Xo. 5S3. p. 83. 


Do. 

leaf matting, fans Ae., p. 80. 


Paper 

(Diiision 11 of Class I'lII), ji. 77' 

-81. 

Do. 

from flax. X'o. 572, p. 82. 


Do. 

Jintca roots, Xo. 571, p. 83. 


Do. 

Plantain fibre. Xo. 574. p. 83. 


Do. 

Maize Ac., Xo. 576. p. 83. 


Do. 

Itags, Xo. 569, p. 82. 


Do. 

Palm leaf. X'o. 579, p. 82. 


Do, 

Blnisa, Xo. 571. p. 82. 


Do. 

F urthor account of process of making 


ill Jury Eep 1 . p. '92 — 3. 


Do. 

flowers. X’o. 817, p. 211. 


Do. 

Jury Eeport on, p. 91 — 95. 


Do. 

History of. p. 90. 


Do. 

of Kashmir — Procc.ss of making 

kept 


secret, p. 95. 


Do. 

of Kasluuir X^o. 577, p. 83. 


Do. 

making described, p. 77. 


Do. 

making, only by Mohamedans, p. 

91. 

Do. 

made at jails of fibres, p. 79 et scq. 


Do. 

of Soalkotc, p. 569 — 78. 



Papier luache ware, p. 218 
Patterns and the names of them u.secl in 
Kasliinir shawls, p. 39 — -40. 

Pattern — See Desujn. 

Pearl borer. Ids trade described, p. 192. 

Peei -s'iows. Xo, 851. p. 211. 

Persian wheel — See AYell. 

Pith — Toios made of, Xo. 856, p. 241. 

Pla.sma — "A translucent green stone brought 
from Central Asia, see Xo. 764, p. 118. 
Plating in gold and silver described, p. 173. 
Plough — Description of. p. 314. 

Powder-horn — Ancient kind of, p. 202. 
Porcelain — See Potteiy. 

Pottery ( Class XVIII ). p. 220—231. 

Do. .Itlempts to make from siijiHpscd 
kaolin, p. 226. 

Do. Black and silver-of Haza ni Ac. p. 321- 

Do. Colors jiroducod in — p. 223. 

Ilo. Conspectus of — p. xix. 

Do. day— Sorts of, p. 225-6. p, 239. ' 

Do. Finer kind not used ; reason for this, 
p. 233. 

Do. Glazed — Enumeration of specimens, 

p. 226. 

Do. unglazcd. p. 228. 

Do. iinUatcd from European patterns at 
LiidJiiaua, p. 233, 


Potter}' Jury Eeport on. p. 932. 

Do. rilu doscrihod. p. 225. 

Do. of Lahore and nilu i .Icd.s. p. 902 — 221 . 
Do. Peculiar kind of — from Dera Ismail 
Khan, ]i. 231. 

Do. Eolilak, ]i 228. 

Do. Toys in, p 230. 

Do. Ves.sols of large size of burned— 

Hushyai'iinr. p. 230. 

Potter’s wheel .and tools described, p. 228. 

Do. whed described by the Jury. p. 232. 
Prayer wheel of Tliihet described, p. 1 II. 
Precious metals — 'Work in — Class XII, 

Di'.isionir. p. 156 — 174. 

Print — Sec Cotton. 

Q- 

Quarrying — Tools used in. 

R. 

Bailway carriage — Model of. p. 2t52. 

Kailway plant. ]>. 252. 

Kazors. p, 711- 1 15. 

Kifle— Gun, 

Eille-horing— Xative process of, p. 289 — 90. 
Hopes of goat hair Xo. 41 1 Ac., p. 49. 

Do. of miinj, X'o. 5S6. ]>. 87. 

Eoi>o of rarious fibres, Xo. 587 — 589. p. 89. 
Eope twister or maker, his apparatus des- 
cribed. p. 303 . 

Eussia leather — Process of making, p. 121. 

s. 

Saddlery — Xative— described, p. 132. 

Sandals, p. 134. 

Satin — Eussian. p. 63. 

Sawgins — Expin’iinents witli. p. 311. 

Seal engraver, his trade. ]). 193. 

Serpentine — Ctips of. p. 2i)2. 

Shawls of Amritsar, p. 43 et seq. 

Ditto Xiirpiir, p. 42. 

Ditto Gujrat, p. 12. 

Shawls— Adulteration of, p. 43. 

Ditto Altering and joining of, p. 40. 

Ditto General account, p. 33. 

Ditto of Ludhiiina, p. 42. 

Shawl edging— Sealkot manufacture, p .15. 
Do. making — .Vei-omit of p. 36. 

Shawls -Uoporl ot Jury on. p. .Vl—oo. 

Shawl duty - How levied in Kashmir, p. 46. 
Shawls of ]ihun shawl wool, ( Sub-ela.s- B. ) 
Class VI, |g 17. 

Shawl patterns, deserihed. p. 39-49. 

Do. wool — Localities and (inalities of. p. 33. 
Do. do. Mdhod of cleaning. ]>. 36. 

Do. do. fahries of Kashmir deserihed, 

p. '' 

Do. ' do. FaJi-ies of — generally desenljed, 

p. 31. ' 
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ENGLISH INDEX. 


Sliawl wool— Imports of real and Kirman! 
wool compared, p. 91. 

Shawls — I'alue of e.Kports from Puiijah, p. 44.. 
Shawls woven in the I’unjah, p. 41. 

Shells ( ordnance ) manufacture described, 

p. '281. 

Shoes — Description of the varieties worn iu 
the Punjab, p. 133-4. 

Shoes of Delhi, p. 13.5. 

Shoes worn iu Derajat. p. 133. 

Shoes of straw and ijrass used in the hills — 
See Class X, p. 110. 111. 

Shoes woi-n in the Hills, Xo. 7o7 — 12, p. 133. 
Silk fabrics — General view of, p. viii. 

Ditto met with in the Punjab — List 
of, p. 05. 

Silk fabrics ( Class VII), p. 57 — 73. 

„ fringe-maker’s tools, p. 298. 

„ manufactures — Prizes awarded, p. 73. 

„ Price of— iu the raw state,jp- 57. 

„ ‘ throwing.' p. 58. 

„ threipl dyeing, de, scribed, p. 00. 

„ windmg. described, p. 58. 

,, weaving, described, p. 01. 

Silver articles for use or ornament ( Sub- 
Clas.s C, Class XII). p. 105. 

Silver filigree work. Xo. 825, &e.. p. 107. 
Silvering glass — Art of. Xo, 84iJ, p. 238. 
Silver plating. See Plating. 

Silvering on lac — Process of — p. 242. 

Silver work of Ka.shmir, p. 105 — 107. 

Siphon — Appheatioii of— in a toy, ( Xo. 859 ), 
p. 242, 

Skins. — See Kangra leather. 

Snuff bo.xes, X'o. 810, p. 105. 

Soap making described, jr. 308. 

Spangles — Manufacture of. p, 101. 

Steel of Soalkot — Method of working, p. 140-7. 

., wlieuec obtained, jn 114-5. 

Sticks — Carving on. p, 2o5. 

Stone-cutter, his tools, p. 3( (5. 

Stone-polisher, his trade, p. 193. 

String (cotton), p. 12. 

Sugar-cane mills — Defects of, p. 331. 

Ihtto mill— Mr. Buchanan’s design p. 319, 
Sugar-cane press — Mu. BuenASAN’s improve- 
ments iu, p. 313-4. 

Sun dial — Xovcl application of, ( X"o. 852 ), 

p. 211. 

Surgical instruments of Sealkot sent to Paris 
iu 1807. p. 111. 

Surgical iustruments made at Sealkote ]>, 202. 
Ditto ditto Cla SS XX \', p. 2fil — 

209. 

Ditto ditto l!e]prt on— p. 209. 

Surgery — Sta-e of among natives, p. 205. 
Snords, p. 2;<1. 

Swords of Peshawar, p. 150. 

Swords of Lahore make (Xo. 705 — 770) p. 150. 
S'.voi'ds fiisr show fighting. 293. * 

Ditto I arieties of —at PdMiawar, p.‘293. 
Swcetmeat-iuaker, his Apparatus, p. ^oo. 


T. 

Tahle linen. Ac., p. 10, 

Taimiiig Process of, p. 121. 

Tape — SpeeimeiLS of, Xo. 158 — 170, p. 12. 
T-VVERNH'.u’s account of the Koh-i-uilr dia- 
mond, p. 197. 

Tea|)ot — Curious form of-useil in Spiti, p. 110. 

Do. used iu Kashmir, p. 33 — 40. 

Tents, p. 13. 

Thibet teapots, p. 140. 

Do. metal work, p. 1 10. 

Do. Lamas dress, p. Ill — 119. 

Tin foil p. 142. 

Tinsel, Method of making, p. IGl. 

Do. ornament maker, p. 194. 

Tinder pouches used iu the Hills, p. 177. 
Tools and implements used hy various trades 
( Class XXIX ), p. 290-321. 

Tools used in Agriculture, p. 310. 

Do. of the armourer, p. 3( )0. 

Do. book-hinder, p. 304. 

Do. blacksmith, p. 151. 

Do. used in blasting, quarrying. &c., p. 306- 
Do. used by ebcese-niakcr, p. 307. 

Do. of tbe cobbler, }>. 3u4. 

Do. the carpenter, p. 299. 

Do. tbe coiner, p. 3iH. 

Do. the firework maker, p. 302. 

Do. the grain parcher. 

Do. and implements of sweetmeat seller, 
p. 3(1(1. 

Do. of the ink-seller. 

Do. kite-maker, p. 302, 

Do. leather gilder, p. 304. 

Do. mat- weaver, j). 303. 

Do. metal worker, )>. 150. 

Do. *■ Bhartya ” and •' Tatyar,” p. 141. 

Do. millstuue rougher, j). 3U0. 

Do. needle-maker, j). 3l)l. 

Do. rope twister, p. 303. 

Do. paper maker, p. 92, 3. 305. 

Do. pipe stem maker, p. 302. 

Do. jfieater of cloth, p. 298. 

Do. pulse grinder ( Papargar ). 

Do. soap-l)oiler. 

Do. saddler, p. 301. 

Do, silk dyer, p. 299. 

Do. silk fringe and lace maker, p. 298. 

D«. stone cutter, p. 305. 

Do. tight rope dancer, p. 309. 

Do. tohaeeouist, p. 308. 

Do. weaver, p. 297. 

Do. wliitesniith or tinman, p. 302. 

Do. wrestler, p. 308-9. 

Towels ma<le at Jails, Xos. 139 to 145, p. 10. 
Toys . — See p. 211. 

Trades . — See Tools. 

Trappings . — See Saddlery. 

Tribal colors, resemijlanee to the Scotch tar- 
tans, see p. 116. 

Trouscr.'j’— A'arieties of, p. li)2-3. 


ENGLISH INDEX. 


Vll 


Turniiia: — Native latlie described, p. 212. 
Turneil ^^‘ood -n are (Class XV, Division III), 

p. 211, 

Turbans — A’arietics of, p. lu3-4 

V. 

Velvet, p. (53. 

Vertu —Articles of ( Class XIV 1, p. 202. 
Vessels of a liouseliold. de.seribed, p. 138-9. 
AVssels of brass Ac. bow made. p. 111. 
Veterinary surgery —Native practice of, 
p. 208. 

w. 

Water wlieels in Hazara, p. 320-1. 

Wax flower.s, p. 819 — 2-11. 

Web — Weaver’s nictliod of preparing, p. 1. 
Weaving — Tour styles of, p. 2. 

Weaver — Tools of, p. 297. 

Weigbiug and measuring — Instruments for — 
p. 2.58. 

Wells — Method of sinking, ii. 337. 

W ell-sinker, his work described, p. 337. 

Well sinking — Costs of. p. 338-9. 

Well — Parts of its apparatus described, p. 
241-5. 

Wheels of a cart how made. p. 2 17. 
Wire-drawing— Processes described, et scq. 
p. 157. 


Wire-drawing — Three successive processes 
described, p. 159—1(51. 

Ditto testing the ingot or kandla, 

p. 157. 

Ditto tax on the ingots, p. 157. 

Ditto gilding the ingot how elTected, 

p. 158. 

Ditto confederation of workmen, 

p. 157. 

Wire — Gold — K\ces,,ive lineness of. p. 17(1. 

Wood carving — .lury lleport on. 2(K). 

Do. Manufactures in — ( Class XV ). p. 203. 

Woollen cloth of Spiti No. 29(5 Ac., p. 31 — 2. 


Do. 

fabrics 

— General vifw of. cf ncq, vi. 

Do. 

ditto 

General description of — as 
met With ill the Jhinjab, p. 25. 

Do. 

ditto 

of slicep's p. 2l5 — 32. 

Do. 

ditto 

of sIkhi 1 wool. p. 33- — ID. 

Do. 

ditto 

of Ljoat liJiir ^:c.. p. -il) — 50. 

Do. 

ditto 

List of. p. 50. 

Do. 

ditto 

IVixes. anardeil to, p. 52. 

Do. 

ditto 

( t'las' \*'I ) p. 25 - 52. 

Do. 

niaiinFai'tuns -- ]). 'V). 

Do. 

(lilto of the JliU l)istnets 


p. 31 I’t xirf. 

Wool— Shanl — .Mclliod of cleaning, ]'. 3(i. 
Wool- -.Sec Shawl-wool, 

Wre^llcr. his a)'paraln>. p. 308. 

Writing 'vitli (lie nail ]i, 31, it kci/. 

Do. S))ccinicns of - -Class XXXIII. 
p. 317. 
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Vi: r.XAOULA'R INDEX AND GLOSSxVRY 


Th>- 

•• 1^.,- 


Pii.i/'ihl P. = I^er.<laii 


AEkliora, Alik..rn tutitljr. a drinkinir i>ot, 
w iih "1- uih'iri a "pinU (tuti) ; lias P 
liaii'lU* and Inl. 

AEra liliaf. a ]*rinr rovorlot. 

Ahran. a In-aw -<jiiaiv anvil without 
{/‘L ). 

Ab^liar. a stri])i' jiatti'rii, Xo. 317, 

Adila (C'l'-Siitlcj) Kutla. q. v. 

— - — a stand ni' box. for suiiiiorting any 
a])i'aratns. 

tlic bnam nlii.di siipiiorts the 

iiiiiviaibh' mast in a river boat. 

Addi, an iron tiar, in tlie native turning 
frame or lat lie. 

blocks carrying the wliecl.s of an 

ekka. Ac.. 

Adlmtar. coarse niU'lin. 

Afghati nress, see Peshawar. 

Aftaba. a brass ewer from which water 
poured into the silfidii, 

A'gal. (Hills) a crowbar. 

Agaiira. one of the ‘ talda or pair of 
drums willi a spot. Xo. h'H. 

'Aina Sar.. a looking-glas.s maker, 

,\k — jMadar. y. r.. 

Akali — Xihang. y r., 

Alla. (Cis-.Sutlc'j) a eupl'oard, 

Alaeha. :i Kaluili silk piece used to make 
paijdmas, 

Alfa, a jieeuliar kind of shirt, worn by 
beggars and “ fakirs,” 

Alghoza — a flageolet. Xo. 881, 

Alwan, plain cloth of pashmina. 

, yak tara — Alwan (y. v.) of single 

thread, 

. plain woven pashmina or shay^ 

wool cloth, ■ • 383-47 

. imported cloth of Turkey, red 

color, • " 

Amama, a large loose turban of shawl,., 

&e., worn by Musulmans, ... 104 

Alwan dotara. shawl wool cloth woven 

with fine double thread. Xo. 401, ... 48 

■ , woven of double thread, 

hence richer and heavier than the 
‘ yak tara ’ fabric, 


after a 

word indicates that the term is locally 

used. 

; " ur 

= Hindi ; “A.” =■ Arabic ; S. = Sanskrit. 


Page. 

Page. 


.41 wan— Bed cotton cloth. 

21 

138 

.4mbala District, dress of . . 

104 

h)0 

.4mli-kar — Xeedle or hand-worked, as 



opposed to kanikar or loom-woven ; 


141 

of shawls. 

35 

32 

Amritsar, shawls of 

.4nehal, very broad gold or silver ribbon. 

42 


or edging. 

16 

193 

.4nant, (Xo. 74 Jewellery), 

A'nda, (Cis-Sutlej), the ring round the 

183 

253 

axle-tree, 

A'nk, an eve ; — part of a bahli or btillock 

247 

213 

■ 

carnage. 

247 

248 

Anga, see Angarka — it is the body part 


22 

of the Angarka without the skirt 



and tails. 

103 

s 

Angtti, a small fire place, a portable fur- 

298 

. 139 

nace. 


300 

279 

210 


326 

67 

118 

277 

39 

50 


Angocha, a small sheet of printed cotton, 189-13 

Angarka. a sort of long coat, fitting tight 
to the body, and hanging down be- 
low the knee, opening in front, 

Angushtri. (Xo. 89 Jewellery). 

Angushtanii, (Xo. 91 Jewellery), 

Angushtri = Mundri. y. ix, 

Angiithi = Angushtri. y. v., 

Angy a = Anga, y. v., 

Anjani. manganese used in making 
pottery glaze, 

^'r_the cross-yard supporting a square 
sail, 

Arerian: (well gear), &c., 

Arli. side bars or pins, in a yoke for 
oxen, 

Ari-kash (or pamai kash) a sawyer, 

A'r. a cobbler’s awl 

kundiwala : an awl with hole for the 

thread used in leather stitching, ... 

a bridge of a'sarangi, &c„ Xo. 874 ... 

Ara, a big saw, 

A'san. a small pile carpet to kneel on at 
Tjrayer time, ^ "s 

Ashihfi, a kind.Df smaU gold coin, 


102 

183 

183 

183 


221 

251 

245 

?00 


305 

276 

199 

51- 

202 
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Page. 


Asl-tus, tlic finest and softest sliawl wool, 

No. 403, ... 48 

Astar (pottery), a coating of paint or 
varnish, preparatory to the applica- 
tion of some delicate color, . . . 225 

Astarlab, an astrolabe, ... 2()2 

Atm, an amateur musician, ... 274 

Attardan, (No. 68. Jewellery) ... 8^ 

a casket fitted with vases for 

holding a’tr or perfume essences. No. 

815, ... 166 

A'teran, frame for ndnding off thread pre- 
vious to forming skeins, ... 1 

A'tishbkz, fire- work maker, ... 303 

Atlas, Satin, ... 63 

Auzar — (A) = Hathyar, q. v. 

Awan, (Cis- Sutlej) the axle, ... 247 

^ B 


Baba Nanald's fakirs : a sort of devotee,... 
Babul work, «ee “ Khardar” 

Bag, reins in native horse trapping made 
of silk. Sic.. 

Bagar, the notch at the arrow end to fit 
the bowstring, 

Bagdaur, a leading rope or halter, either 
of silk or other material. No. 540 
Bacha mittf, an earth ball used in mould- 
ing bombshells, &e., 

Badeli = dumeli, q. v., 

Badla, thin silk, perhaps any very gauzy 
fabric, 

Bahawalpur silk, 

Bahawalpiir, Lungis of 

Bagh. a sort of veil of course cloth 
embroidered. No. 622, 

Bahin, a silver ornament for the arm 
( Jach Doab ), ’ 

Bahuta, (Shahpiir) a sort of armlet, 
Bahli, more correct way of spelling,— 
Badi, a country carriage drawn by oxen, 
Bai, part of a carnage, (see 
__Bajra caste ( Sirsa ) dress of, 

Baili, a small brass drinking pot : (Cis- 
Sutlej ), c • V - 

Bailoni. a small tool which is used to 
propel the wire drawer's heavy drum 
wheel, » 

Bain. ( p. 86 Jewellery ), 

Bair. ( well gear ), 

Bamagi, a class of devotees, their dress 


119 


132 

295 

71 

284 


65 

64 

69 

100 

179 

179 

247 

247 

104 

326 


159 

183 

245 

118 


Baitak, a house with an open sitting, 
room on the 1st floor, 

Bakhari, a tank with an iron bottom and 
furnace below, used in soap boiling, 
Bala, (23, Jewellery ), 

Bala Bala-kh Ac., Khiingridar (No. 34 
Jewellery ), 

Balti province: dress, of 
Baltoa, a big bucket for water, 

Bali Bahadur!, ( No. 30 Jewellery ) 

Bali, (No. 30 Jewellery ). 

Bali-pati, (Montgomery district) earrings 
worn by both sexes, 

Banat, broad-cloth. English or Persian, 
Bauawa, a kind of fakir, 

Baudiik rakh-dar, a gun — rifle bored, ... 
Baudiik, a gun ; or matchlock. 

toradiir, a matchlock fired with 

a slow match, 

Banduk mah sipaia : a heavy gun requir- 
ing a sort of pronged support. 

No. 928, ,,, 

Banduk masklddar, a gun fired with 

a percussion cap. ( " Masda ” the 
percussion composition in the cap ), 
Banduk patharkalah, a matchlock with 
flint pan, 

Bandar, the strings attached to a sail for 
reefing, 

Banjara, the native oculist : his skill 

described. 

B.aiinu, a woman’s veil. 

Baud (No. 87, Jewellery ), 

Bank, a large vice for bench or table use, 
B4uk, a large sword, used in show fight- 
ing- 

Ban-kath, coarse catechu, 

Baukiya, a sort of scoop used by tur- 
ners, 

Bankaii, (No. 82 Jewellery ), 

Ban raunj, string. No. 886, 

Banniichi, dress of people, 

Bansff, (H. ) a flute. No. 879, 

Bara, the holes in a “ jandri ” or wire- 
drawer’s steel plate, 

Bari, a polishing paste used by lapidaries. 
Ban, ( well gear ), 

Bark. ( Kabul ) a fabric of camel’s hair, 
(soft), 

Baradari, an open garden house or pa- 
vilion. 


Page 


324 

308 

181 

181 

119 

138 

181 

181 

180 

50 

118 

286 


286 


287 


286 

286 

254 

265 

23 

183 

151 

309 

123 


213 

183 

87 

114 

277 

159 

193 

245 

51 


205 
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xi 


Page. 

Barba, a sort of file used in enamelling 


work, ... 191 

Bard, a sheet like ' loi, ’ ... 51 

Bark shutri, camel hair cloth, No. 431,... 50 

Barila, ( well gear ), ... 245 

Barma ( Banna — kuiiiSnchi ) ‘ bow and 

drill ' for boring holes, ... 299 

Barmanr dress, described. ... 120 

Barta, a wooden bar, coTered with a 
polishing composition used by stone 
carvers, ... 306 

Barta, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 301 

Barwata, ( No. 22 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Baryan, a kind of fried cake, made by 

‘ papargars ’, ... 307 

Basola = tesha. q. v., 

Batti, a candle — a roll or stick of seal- 
ing wax, lacquer or any other sub- 
stance made up in this form, ... 212 

Batti, a leather tag, part of a fiddle 

No. 874, ... 276 

Bazi'-gar, a tight rope dancer, ... 309 

Bazu, an ai’m ; ( well gear ) ... 244 

Baziiband, ( No. 71 Jewellery) ... 183 

Belna, the native cotton cleaning roller, 1 
Belna, a rolling pin, see chakla, 

Belui. a screw and roller apparatus, for 

cleaning cotton, ... 310 

Belna, the sugar-cane press, ... 313 

Betar = Salotri q. i\, 

Blialohal ; ( n'ell gear ) ... 244 

Bhangi, the scavenger caste, ... 192 

Bel (towards Sind), = Ohluini, q.v. 

Bora, the rope of a dhankll, q. v. ... 244 

Ben', a large heavy boat, its construction 

and parts described, ... 253-4 

Bharmar Lahori. a kind of matchlock 

used by the Sikh army, ... 286 

Bhartj'a, a maker of brass vessels ; see 

taty&r, ... Ill 

Bharota = Bhukrafi q.v. 

Bharpiiuja, orBharpiinja, a grainparchcr, 307 
Bhatra, the ear- borer, ... 268 

Bhatti, a forge, a furnace, a kiln for 

firing pottery. No. 151, ... 225 

Bhawan, a wlieel on a well worked with 

the “ lao-charas.” ... 243 

Bhawatta, (No. 75 Jewellery), ... 183 

Bhukriin (Kangra) a mallet for clod crush- 
ing in the fields, ■ 317 

Bhura, coarse goat hair cloth, or sack- 
ing, ' ... 50 


Page. 

Bhiira. a thick coarse hair cloth, (goat’s 


hair), 

Bhusa ; broken straw, ... 316 

Bichu, a scorpion : a nettle. 

Bichiia. a dagger ; see p/a te, ... 292 

Bel-karahi, a sugar-boiling cauldron, ... 314 

Bihbiidi (P) an Afghan knife, ... 292, 294 

Biloha (Multan) a tool used in enamelling, 19 1 
Bln, a stringed musical instrument. No. 

865, ... 273 


Bin-Jogi, a sort of pipe used by snake 
charmers. No. 884, 

Bindli, tinsel, 

Bindligar, maker of tinsel ornaments, ... 
Boda, (No. 12 Jewellery ), 

Bojha, a weight or load, 

Bohr, ( No. 48 Jewellery ), •-< 

Birhamgaud. ( No. 94 Jewellery ), , ... 

Birbali ( No. 28 Jewellery ), 

Bishnavi caste. ( Sirsa ) dress of . 
Borya-bi'if, a mat weaver, 

Bugdar, a sort of dumbeU used by 
gymnastics, 

Bugcha, a printed cloth for wrapping 
bundles. Ac., ... 

Bulak ( No. 43 Jewellery ), 

“ Bulbul chashm ”, a pattern produced 
in weaving, 

Bulghar, a sort of leather, 

Bund, a spotted sheet worn by women, 
Bund Miimi a kind of stiff (” waxed ”) 
.spotted silk, 

Bunda. a ring used by ear-lxirers, 

! Bunda or bnudcla, a sort of earring in- 
I correctly called ‘duricha, ’ in the hst, 

I No. 29. 

Bundi, a kind of sweetmeat, 

Burbura ( Delhi ) a powder formed of dis- 
integrated felspar, 
j Burdau, ticken. No. 116, 


277 

194 

181 

307 
182 
183 
181 
104 
303 

308 


23 

182 


2 

124 

23 


65 

268 


181 

306 

227 

9 


Burku, a tool used in gun barrel boring, 
Burka, a veil or shroud for women ; see 
note, 

Biiraki ; a turner’s pointed chisel, 

Bfirya ( well gear ), 


289 

40 

]02 

213 

2U 
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Cliabutra. a flat masonry platform or 

edging to a well, &c.. for sitting^on ., .337 

ChaddiJr Chaiukilfti, a scarf, Pcshawur, ' ^ 

No. 35, ' ... 5 
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Ckagiil. a leatlicr vessel for earryiiig 

water ou a jouruey, No. (572, ... 126 

Cliaiiii, a goldsmitU’s tool, .. 1S5 

Chami, a colli ehisel for cutting iron, ... 151 
Cliaj, a winnowing basket, 302 

Chahbaclia. a small masonry tank, used 

by soap boilers, .. 308 

Clibam ( Pji ) a well sinker’s sbovcl, ... 337 

Cliainii, c 3 'mbals. No. 892, ... 278 

CLak, a potter's wheel, ... 228 

Cliakki, a band-mill, ... 302 

C'liakki-rab : a mill-stone rougher, ... 306 

Chakla and belul, a pastry roller and 
board, •• 

Chakla, a’stone slab for grinding on, ... 139 

Chakli ( well gear ), ••• 211 

Chakrl ( Kohlak &c. ), a country cart, a 

“ hackt-ry ”, 246 

CUakor, a tray or shallow basket of straw 

or reed, ' ... 325 

Chakra, the “ war-quoit ” ... 295 

Chukh ( Cis-Sutlej ) a pan for receiving 

sugar-cane juice wlicn boiled, 311 

Chaku ; a penknife ; a gardner's grafting 

knife, 321 

Challa, a finger ring plain, or at any rate 

the same all round the hoop No. 180, 183 

Challa ( No. 90 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Ciialli, broad ring, worn on the toe, ... 180 

Clialni, a sieve. ... 139 

Chamba, jewellery of , ... 176 

Chamba, houses of, described, 327 

Chamba, dress of people, ... 112 

Chamba dress, further particulars, . . 120 

Ciiamra irak, a sort of Persian leather, 124-5 

Chamuta, a leather strap, ... 266 

(.'hamra-charm!. Parchment, , . 194 

Chamkali, corruption of “ Champakalli,” 

q. V. 

Champakalli, (No. 60 Jewcllerj'), ... 182 

^Chandauhar, (No. 58 Jewellery), ... 182 

Chandarmah, (No. 57 Jewellery), 182 

Cliankangan. (Shahpiir) a silver armlet 

wi>ni with churis, 179 

Ciiaiuhi, a kind of hammer, qc;cd in making 

a wire-drawing plate, ... 159 

Chandbina, (No. 17 Jewellery), . . 181 

Cu.injar, (No. 90 Jewellery). . 184 

Cliauni, a sjiek used by weavers, 297 

.ChhCa (Kangra)=:Kulhara, r. o. '. 

^ X 0 *’ 


I Page 

Chan, wheat bran used in polishing 

needles, . . 302 

Chang, a musical instrument, .. 276 

Chaj), a seal, a stain}' — a “chop” or 
order bearing an oOicial seal. 

Chap (Hazaral^miindri, q, v., . . 176 


Chapkau, or jackets fitting close to the 
bod^' opening at one side of the front, 
and prefixing, . . . 104-5 

Chaiipar, a thatch, a hut with thatched 

roof, ■ • 326 

Chaper, a curved piece in the “Pikii,” q. v. 321 

Chajili, Sandals of leather (and also of 

‘ patta,' q. ik) in the frontier. No. 668, 117 

Chapli (Frontier districts) leather sandals. 

No. 715, ■ 134 

Chapii, a flat boat, ... 254 


Charkh, the rope twister's apparatus, see 

fig. 1 at page, ■■■ 304 

Charkha, a skeleton wheel, for spinning, 

<fcc,, ^ 

Charkhi, wire-drawer’s wheel, ... 159 

Char-d!va. a lamj) with 4 receptacles 

for oil and wick. •• 138 

Charjama, a sort of horse housing, in two 
pieces, one for each side under the 
saddle. 

Charkh, a needle maker’s grinding wheel, 301 

Charkhana, check, ... 22 

Chargul, an ornament worn by women 


in Ha/ara, ... 176 

Chargah sitar, a sort of sitSr, q. r. 

Cbdrt.ira. a musical instrument. No. 869, 274 

Chai atna. sort of armour plates, worn by 

the Sikhs, 294 

Charna, a sort of portable rattle-feeding 

trough, made of goat hair. No. 437, 50 

Chiira, = Bhangi, q. v. 

Chaslmi syrup; (Cis-Sutlej) a vessel for 

taking out bitiled cane juice, . . 314 

Chasku. a cloth dyed with kussumhha, 

and printed, ... 23 

ChaP. a grain bag. No. 430, ... 50 

Chatai, matting, No. 581, ... 95 

Chatcivl, derived from “chitarna” — to 

adorn, embellish, 185 

Chatera, the embosser or chaser of silver 

and gold in work, ... 183 

Chattii. a wooden pestle and mortar 299, 139 

Chatri. cloth covering of a carriage or 

ekka canopj', ... 247 

Chauni=par.iuda, q. v. 
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Cliausi, broad rotton cloth, the web hav- 
ing 101) threads, No. 79, .. 7 

Chausuti. plain cotton cloth, 4 thread, No. 

37, ... 7 

Chauras bird, a narrow chisel, ... 300 

Chaurasi reti, a square or two-faced 

file. No. 151, ... 297 

Chaurasi, a small chaurasi, q. v., ... 142 

Chautahi, a bed cover, also used as a 

wrapper by villagers. No. 40, ... 6 

Chauras-mekh, a small square anvil, ... 141 

Chaurasa, a sort of spiter for making 

holes in a wire-drawer’s plate, ... 159 

Chauri, a fly-flap. No. 823, , . . 166 

a fly-flap, ingeniously made of 

wood or ivory, ... 210 

Chakal (well gear), ... 244 

Chedni, a tool for scraping leather, used 

by book-binders. ... 304 

Chenka, a swing table — a slab suspend- 
ed by four strings from the roof, .. 326 

Cheri-randa, a sort of plane used in 

levelling, &e., ... 300 

Chit Abra, a kind of printed cotton. No. 

186. ... 13 

(“Chintz” corrupted) cotton print- 
ed in colors. &c., No. 184, .. 13 

pattu, a woollen wrapper, stamped 

with a pattern like chit or print, ... 50 

rahdar. a kind of print with striped 

pattern, ... 21 

Bundri, spotted do., ... „ 

Biitid.ar sprigged do., ... ., 

ilarpech — stripled, do.. ... „ 


Shakargali. print with figures of 

animals. No, 302, 

Nakl-ir.aui, a kind of print, 

Chij. wastage allowance in goldsmith’s 


work, (Delhi), ... 187 

“ Chick,” a screeii of reeds or split bam- 
boos, hanging up before doors, &e.. 

No. 585, .87 

Chikan, embroidery or insertion work in 

thread, ...' 21 

Chikil, a mould for cheese pressing, ... 307 

Cliikiira, a fakir’s fiddle. No. 877, * .. 276 

Chikri (Hills) a hooked stick used in , 

agriculture, (fig.), ... 316 

Chtlli=.lhirmil, q. v. 

Cliitkan (Hazara) sort of ear-ring, ... 176 

Chilarachi, a flat metal basin, for washing 

in, , . 139 

Chin, a scam, ... Ho 


Chin, embroidered gauze. &c.. No. 804, 

Page. 

164 

Chini, a China silk fabric (Yarkand), ... 

65 

Chilasa, a lapidary's wheel, 

193 

Chimta, tongs, forceps. 

169 

Chilli tamba, oxidized copper filings, ... 

223 

Chini, a tool for dressing and squaring 
building stones. 

305 

Chiual, a caste of people in the Derajat, 
who make carpets. 

51 

Chinwa guldar, a flowered silk of Bu- 
khara, 

665 

ChiruA a goldsmith’s tool 

18 

Chirna, one of the turner's tools. 

213 

Chirni. a tool for cutting leather, 

305 

Choga, a woollen long coat or cloak with 
skins. No. 302-3, 

32 

Choti-phiil ( Shahpiir ) a flat shield-like 
ornament worn on top of the ' head 
by Arora women. 

180 

Cholu ( Kangra ) a long coat. 

lo6 

Choli, a sort of stomacher covering tlie 


breast only, worn by peasant wo- 
men, 1))3, 105 

Chop, a pea.sant woman's veil or wrapper 
of red cloth. No. 636. p. ItX), and .. 

15-23 

Chopat. part of the potter’s wlieel. 

228 

Chosd, a thin long rasp, 

276 

Chuhd rambha. a gardener's tool. 

321 

Chukri. a powder of the dried acid stalks 
of the rhubarb. 

328 

Chuhakli (well gear ). 

211 

ChotiyA stays to support a mast (length- 
[ wise) m the “ beri ” or river boat, 

253 

Choti phi'll, a round spherical boss dif- 
ferent in form from the ornament of 
the same name in the Jaeh Doab, 

181 

Chiinni, a colored cotton cloth brought 
from Bombay, 

23 

Chuni biliU, a scarf of gold muslin. 
No. 792, 

163 

: Chiini malmal. chap tilai No. 8))5. 

161 

Chuneria. an embroidered net fabric. No. 

2. 

8t)4, 


Clu'ii (Chiimba ) a long coat or choga. 

120 

' Clihura, a big knife us(.d by Afghans, Ac , 

29 1 

, Chhuri, a small knife. 

1 Cliuri. (No. 85 .Jeu-ellery), 

183 

' Churiddr, a kind of gun barrel, 

387 

Chiirgar, ivory bracelet maker. 

215 

D. 


DebaKRum!, thih crim.'on silk, 

' -iii 
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Dab'i, a wooden serapcr used by sweet- 
meat maker, ... 307 

Dabkai, the workman who flattens gold 

wire into tinsel and shangles, .. 160 

Daditak ( Hazara ) a sort of forehead or- 
nament, . 176 

Daf, a kind of drum, the only lawful 

instrument for jVIusnlraans, ... 270 

Daftar, a volume, an office, a book of 

gold or silver leaf, .. 174 

Daftri kut, goldbeater, his work des- 
cribed, ... 173 

DafU, a kind of tambourine. No. 907, ... 279 

Dagil, a boat used on the Indus, . , 257 

Daman-alkhaUk. a garment or skirt and 

body joined { alkhalik (A) ) No. 598, 99 

Damni see Daunl. . 

Daimi ( No. 13 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Danda, the Support of the canopy on an 

ekka, &c., ... 24 

Danda kasanwala ( PJi. ) sticks used for 
wringing out skeins of silk from the 
dye vat, ... 299 

Daira, a large tambourine. No. 906, ... 279 

Dalras (Cis-Sutlcj)=jotar (PJi.) q. f 

DaHn, the verandah or roofed, but other- 
wise open space in front of a room 
( kothri ), ., 323 

Dal-kohlii. a sugar-cane press, ( Ambala 

and Cis-Sutlej), ... 313 

Danda. a short stick for turning wheels, 

&c., ... 228 

Dflnk, Jeweller's foil, ... 186 

Dandriil (Kangra) a sort of harrow or 

rake, ... 317 

Dant-roda, a wooden cup forming part 

of a sugar-cane mill, ... 313 

D4r, a weight used in the tinsel maker’s 

apparatus, ... 160 

DarSnta (Cis-Sutlej)=DriSti q. v., 

Darari-danda, a rolling pin and concave 
recepta "le used by native needle- 
makers, for flattening wire, ... 301 

Darbar. tlie Sikli temple at Amritsar, re- 
markable model of. No. 978, ... 353 

Dari (“ Durree”) method of making des- 
cribed. ... 10-11 

Dari (Durree) a stout twill rloth, woven 
like a durree ( carpet ) only finer — 

( Ludhiana ), 17 


Dari ( “Dun ee" ) the well-known cotton 
'.striped* or patterned car2)eting (f( 

- Tndia, ' .' 8 

Darain see Dreu, 


Daryatbitf, the silk-weaver, 

Dax’yiii, specimens of Nos. 451-174, 
Daryli, plain silk fabric, 

Daryai Dhiip-chan (lit. sun-ray) shot silk, 
Darya = Daira q. v., 

Dastir, a loose full turban of a length of 
cloth, 

Dasti = ( Derajat ) ponchi y., 

Dastiir, a syringe, 

Daur, a large earthen vessel used by 
grain parchers, . . 

Dauru, a small drum. No. 910, 

Dauri (,Jach Doab) — a kettle and mortar, 
Dedt=taudaura, q. v., 

Dastana. a glove, a flat brush for spread- 
ing newly-made paper, 

Dashl (Kashmir), the edging at the ends 
of a long shawl, 

Dah-rausht. a broad variety of Kash- 
miri paper. No. 578, 

Datri, a sort of sickle, 

Dedhi. an iron piece used with ‘ Sumbha’, 
see . . 

Deg, steel filings, used in fire-work 
making. 

Deg, a cauldron, still larger than Degcha, 
and of the same shajie, 
Degcha=Degchi, a cooking pot, 

Delhi, shoes of 
Delhi cutlery. 

Delhi, paintings, 

Delhi, looking-glass making, 

Deora, the entrance passage to a house, 
Dirg, a musical term — “ tenor,” 

Dera Gh4zl Khan, dress of 
Derajat embroidery, 

carpets, 

turned ware, 

Dewat, the 6th note in the musical scale 
“La,” 

Dig ( Lower Hills ),=“ Min.” q. v., 
DibflS, a small round bo.v. No. 809, 
Didb4n, the sight at the breech of a 
cann»n, see “ Makki,” 

Diwlli, thin plates of gold and silver, 
prepared for the gold-beater to make 
out ‘ leef,’ 

Dhakar ( well gear ), 

DWkawali, see KSthi, 

Dhaila ( Sirsa ) the string which ties 
the anga or coat, 

Dharmchi1Hill.s) an iron ladle. No. 734 
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Dhangra ( Simla Hills) an axe, 316 

Dlianyari, a glass-maker’s blow-pipe, ... 237 

Dhaussii. a kettle-drum, carried on horse- 
back, No. 902, ... 278 

Dharwar. cotton cleaning experiments, at 311-12 

Dhana, the curb, in European saddlery 

and harness, ... 148 

Dhanak, very narrow gold ribbon, ... 162 

Dhankli. a machine for raising water, ... 243 

Dhang { local ) high ground on the bank 

of the .Jumna. ... 326 

Dhatri, a curved iron — a sickle, &e., No. 298, 315 


Dhatiirf — ( well gear ), 

244 

Dliatii (Kulu) a woman’s cap. 

107 

Dhedha ( Derah GhazC Khan ) =tahband 
q. V., 

Dhauri, coarse leather shoes. 

103 

Dhedu ) a kind of large ear-stud, ... 

180 

Dhedu, ( No. 31 Jewellery ), 

181 

Dhella, small weights for separating the 
gold strands, in tinsel making 

160 

Dhera, a sort of skeleton drum for skein- 
ing and winding off thread. 

298 

Dhiwat, parts of an ekka or behli. 

247 

Dhoi, see tak, 

Dhol, a kind of drum, No. 898, 

278 

Dhol ( well gear ) 

244 

Dholak, a kind of drum. No. 899 

278 

Dholna, a sort of amulet = silwatta. q. v. 
Dhoti, a waist cloth worn round the 
loins by Hindus, Ac., in lieu of 
trowsers. 

8 

Dhotar ( Adhotar ) coarse muslin, 

113-9 

Dhiimchi, a crupper. 

132 

Dhura, the a.xle in an ekka. 

248 

Dhiina, small cups made out of leaves, 
by Dosali's, 

306 

Dhup-Chan, see Daryai, 

“ Dokad-dar,” a sort of pattern in a 
shawl ( Kashmir ), 

39 

Dokh, a Central Asian cotton fabric. 

23 

Dol, Dolchi, vessels for drawing water, 

J38 

Dom, a “Mirasi ” muscian. 

270 

Dhiimkar— ■( Kulu ) a woman’s shawl or 
wrapper. 

107 

Dhiisa ( Kabul ) a coarser kind of khosa 


?■ *’•. 

51 

Doaba, see Hushiarpur, 

Ddmuht, a sort of hammer. 

142 

Donda. or dondt, boats used mostly on 
the Jhelum, 

255 ^ 


Do-lungi ( Jalandar ) a fine double 
luugi or scarf, 

Hopatta. a scaid of silk or muslin, worn 
by women, 

Dora, a cup attached to a rod,— a sort 
of ladle, 

Doran, woollen cloth, (Kulu,) No. 285 ... 
Don, an iron straining ladle to separate 
the curd for cheese-making, 

Dori, a kind of edging or narrow braid in 
gold and silk. No. 788 
Dorii (Kangra) a woman’s gown, 

Dorya, a cotton fabric colored with fine 
stripes. No. 53, 

Doryi or striped fabric, ( cotton ) 

Dorya, a leash consisting of a bunch of 
silk threads, fastened at the end,s, 
they are often worn to suspend 
charms or amulets, &c., round, the 
neck. No. 538 
Dosangl=Jxharwant, q. r., 

Dosliala. a long shawl, 

Doshalaisapairof shawls, made with the 
“kmara,” or edging at different sides 
so thatone may be worn over the other 
for thickness, as well as appearance 
for then both sides show as right sides, 
Dosall. a caste of people who make cups 
and plates out of leaves, 

Dosi'la, a cotton fabric with broad stripe 
in blue and orange, 

Dosiiti, plain coarse white cotton cloth, 
“Dotahi,” a wrapper or sheet, 

Dotdra, a musical instrument. No. 876, 
Dotiya ( Kabul ) a woman’s veil=Baunu, 
Dr4z, a kind of plane used by car- 
penters, 

Drcn, an inflated buffalo skin, used by 
.swimmers in torrents, 

Dughdugh! ( Montgomery ), a sort of 
necklace, 

Dungsmo, a tea-pot, ( Spiti ), 

Dress of Kangra District, 

‘ Dres’ (corrupted from English dress- 
piece) figured muslin of all kinds. . 
Durrees of wool, (BahAwalpur) No. 218, 
Diikh. part of the apparatus in silk 
thread, twirling or throwing, 

Diilra, (Hazara) anecielaee of metal beads. 
Dulmiyan, silk net, 

Dumb4, the broad-tailed sheep, 

Dilmeli. Jhe cascabel or ball at the..end 
of ajjannon, , ' ... 
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Diir (jSTo. 27 Jewellery) 

Dura, a kind of wliitisli blanket (Pasabir) 
jlo. 278, 

Purma, a kind of woollen pattu, 

Piiuga, a punt or broad boat (Kasbiniri) 

E. 

Ekka or yakka, slight carriage drawn by 
one horse, 

Ekka, description of 

Ekwii!. a sort of small anvil used by 
goldsmiths, ■ • 

Eksiiti, (coarse, thin, single-thread) cotton 
cloth, 

Etkoi (Waziri) a coat made with seams. 
{see “ Halk^- ) to fit the body, 


F. 


Fard, a single shawl, 

Fard Shill, a single long shawl as op- 
posed to dushata. q. v., 

Fakir’s dress, note on 
Falit4, a slow match, made generally, (if 
for guns) of the air-roots of the Bolir 
tree, and for cannon of tliread soaked 
in powder and spirit of wine, 

Fatila, falltii, q. v., 

Pita, tape, narrow gold edging, IS'o. 799 

G-. 

Giichi, a girdle of woollen cloth, worn by 
men in Lahul. 

Gadi. a ream of paper of 2 10 sheets. 
Gaddi, hill shepherd, remarkable picture 
of (\o. hoi), 

Gaddi, a cushion, a pad, 

Gabba, a kind of cloth (wool), 

, a carpet made of different colored 

pieces of pattu sewn together, 

Gadi, (welt gear), 

Gadali = Giiri or Gadi, q. 

Giidhar. ( well gear ), 

Gadela, an elephant pad, 

Gagra, a plaited skirt of coarse fabric 
like lenge ( q. v.. ) only coarser, ... 
Gagras, jipople who apply leeehe.s, 

Galian ( Cis-Satlej ) a harrow used in 
, rice cultivation, 

G!> 3 ra ( >o. 81 Jewellery )r 


181 

31 

51 

255 


24fi 

248 

185 

7 

115 


50 

50 

118 


285 

164 


107 

93 

351 

301 

I 

50 I 

i 

50 I 
245 ' 


Galicha = K<alicha, q. v., 

Galim. ( P. ) a blanket, 

Ganicha, a lump of dough used in clean- 
ing gold-lace. 

Ganga-jamni, work in .silver and gold 
combined, as with a silver ground and 
gold flowers, &c., 

Gangan ( W'ell gear ), 

Ganga-Sagar “the ocean of the Ganges,” 
a large ewer, 

Gandhar, the 3rd note of the musieal 
scale “Mi” 

Gany.l ( well gear ), 

Gari or G.adt, the common country cart. 


29 

305 

167 

244 

139 

290 

244 

246 


Gariri, a sort of carpet, Dora Ghazi Khan, 

jMo. 223, ... 27 

Garha, very coarse and thin cotton cloth, 8 
Garwd. Garwi, water pots, ... 189 

Gatka, a ‘single-stick,’ ... 309 

Genda, rhinoceros hide used for shields, 294 
Geru, mast .stays in a boat, . . . 253 

Ghii-rambhi, a grass-cutter or scraper, 321 
Gatra, a sword belt. Ko. 773, ... 162 

Gazi, a bow of a fiddle, &c., ... 276 

Gazi, coarse cloth, ... 8 

Ghan, a wheelright's sledge hammer, ... 299 

Ghar, a house, ... 323 

Ghatt, diaper, a fine cloth, ... 6-16 

Ghetta, a sort of broad curved slipper, 
worn in Delhi by women, and by 
effeminate men, see plate, . . . 135 

Ghori. the bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment, ... 277 

Ghota. s sort of burnisliing tool, .... 186 

Gbub-lra, a mortar (ordnance), ... 285 

Gil.-if, a cover, ( gilaf takya ) pillow cover 

often of cotton print, ...190-13 

Gills, a straight-shaped cup like our 

tumbler, probably copied in metal 

and called “ gills” as a corruption of 
“glass,” ... 138 

GRrni randa, a sort of plane for cutting 

out grooves, ... 300 


, Girdhanak. a stick for turning the loom- 
132 I beam, 297 


j “'Girdhanak ” a long reel, used in tinsel 
105 j making, ... 160 

267 j Giradana khat, (Waziri) a married wo- 
man’s coat, ... 115 

315 Gokru, a kind of bracelet, ... 179 

183 ' Gokru-mukesh, sec mukesh. 
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Gfilsru. origin of in ■TeM'olIer}', 

_ a burr, a form of ornament (Xo. 

77, Jen ellcry), 

Golali. a plane used for moulding. &c., 
Gol bira, a small chisel, 

Garoru (Ravi) a rope across a stream, 
by means of which passenger.s and 
goods are slung across, by a pulley 
arrangement. 

Goshwara, a border ; also = ball, q. r.,... 
Gota chobi, a piece of wood cut to an 
edge, used in polishing leather, 
Gola-sel, a shell ( ordnance), 

Golni reti, a rat’s-tail Sle, p. 151, 

Golrii, a tool used in embossing metal, 
Gota, narrow gold ribbon or silver 
( safed gotH ), 

Guchhi mai'warid, (No, 20 Jewellery )... 
Gujrat Shawls, 

Chair, origin of. p. 123 and 

Gold, inlaying of. p. -168, and ... 

work', see Koftgari, 

Gulab-iiash. a rase for .sprinkling rose- 
water. No. 316, 

Gulhadan, a striped silk piece, manu- 
facture described, 

• specimens of, Nos. 439-150, . 

a striped silk piece imitated 

in Pashmina. No. 397, 

Gulnbaud ( No. Oil Jewellery). 

Gumti, a kind of cotton cloth, 

Gul-sam. a tool used in embo-sing metal. 
Gun, a grain bag of goat hair. No. 427. 
Gunkare. ( Kulu ) anklets of ziue, 
pewter. Ae.. worn by women in Kulu, 
Gunyli, the gnomon or earpenter's square, 
Giifhyan, Hat riugs, woru on the toes. 

( Hazira ), 

H. 

irainkal. a horse’s neck ornament, 

Halh. Aleppo — glass imported from. 
Halls, ( Cis-Sntlej. the pluigh. . ■ 

Halka ( AVaziri ) a sort of seaiidcss coat, 
Hainkal ( No. 5.5 .Jewellery ). 

Hajam ( Pj. )=Nai. q. v., 

Hal, the plough, 

Hal, a pointed beam in a plough, which 
serves as the ploughshare. 

Halwdl. the seller and maker of sweet- 
meats, 


Page. 


Page. 

187 

Hamam dasta, tnilg. for Hawang. q. r 


18,S 

Hawang dasta. a pestle and mortar, 

139 

Hamaj'al ( Hazara )=Har y. ?•., 

176 

300 

Handi (MulGn ) £mbos.ser's tools, 

191 

300 

Hand!, a cooking pot or kettle, made of 



potter}', the same shape as a degchi 



which IS brass, . . 

139 

334 

Hangi, a large horse-hair sieve, used by 


.silk-dyers. 

299 


Hauj. a rope in a boat's rigging, 

251 


llansam ( Hazara )=Ha.-li, q. r., 

176 

305 

284 

Har ( No. 59 Jewellery ). , , 

Hashiya, a border or edging ; mostly of 
shawls ; for the various kinds, see plate 

182 

237 

36 

185 

Ha.ssi, a necklet, like a torquea. 

178 

162 

Hash, like 'hassi ' only smaller- 

178 

a ‘ bass ’ (No. 65 Jewellery ). . 

182 

181 

Hata, a two-handed sword. 

293 

42 

Hath, a hand or arm. a measure = 22 


204 

inches. 

338 

29 

Ilatha, a heavy frame which fits over 



the ■■ Shana " in a loom, see jilate. 
Hatha, a perforated beam, in inat-weav- 

296 

166 

ing, 

Hatlieli, a wooden mallet or ]iolishing 

3()3 

62 

block, used by leather dress.'rs. 

121 

67 

Hathi, a spoon used for stirring sugar 



when boiling. 

314 

48 

Hathita, the trunnions of a cannon. 

284 

183 

HatUyar, tools, weapons. 


21 

1 Hauda. the “howda'' nr chair for riding 


185 

on an elephant (in various firms,) , 


49 

Hauda-.amarf. a howda with a dome or 


, canopy. 

132 

108 

Hathkali, a hand-vice. 

151 

301) 

Hathikra-gilli. a pottery pestle weighted. 

308 

i used for crushing grain, , . 

176 

1 Hathaiira. hathauri. a hammer— 

151 


j Haul dil (No. 63 .Jewellery). 

! Haiis, a tank or masonry pit, used for 

182 

132 

j storing pottery clay, paper-making 


i{l0 

j materials. Ac.. Ac.. (Jym.vs/w. 

239’<)'' 

315 

1 Haweli. or Havcli. a mansion, a large 


115 

dwelling hou.se, 

323 

182 

i Hazari. a broad cotton cloth, white. 

22 


i Hazara, dress of peo|Je, 

111 

314 

Hazara .Jewellery. 

176 

1 , water wheels use, made of 

320 

315 

Hor (Delhi), a sort of gold ribbon No 

K,3 

783,- 

306 

Hotli. a ■J)ind of hoV'itzer, ,, 

A285 -* 
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Hiika, vase^ of leather, No. 671, ... 12.5 

Husliyavpur and the Doaba ; cotton of tlie 3 

leather similar to Eangra 

work, ... 122 

I. 

Iklakf. a sort of square scarf, (Multan), 

No. 11)1, ... 69 

Ilaka-band. the maker of silk girdles, &c., 64 

ludawa-jat, a porter’s knot, or coil to en- 
able a load to he borne on the 
head. No. 279, ... 31 

Instah ( P. ) a kind of shoe. No. 718, ... 135 

Ilaka-band, silk fringe and tassel maker, 298 
Izar-haiul — a netted girdle or string for 

the paijiima^s. or loose trousers, ... 71 

■■ J. 

Jahbal (Hills) a jumper used in boring 

for blasling purposes, ... 306 

Jahangiri, kaghazr-a large sort of pa- 
per. No. 561, ... 79 

Jaipur, enamel of, ... 192 

Jajam, printed cotton floor cloth No. 192, 13 

Jabliinizri, ( Wazlri ) children’s shoes, ... 115 

Jiigni ( No. 61 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Jagjagati, “• orsdew ” or brass foil, ... 142 

Jallan ( well gear ), ... 245 

Jalana khat, (Wazi'n') an unmarried 

woman's coat, ... 115 

Jail', net ( fabric ), ... 21 

Jalil ( No. 30 Jewellery ), ... 1S2 

Jaltarang, a set of musical glasses or 

rather bowls, No. 888, ... 278 

Jalthaman, (well gear) &c., ... 245 

Jamai (Waziri) an embroided white scarf, 

worn by young women, ... 115 

Jamdanl, silk with woven sprigs of flowers, 65 
Jamawar. a sort of shawl with a pattern 
in stripes, intended as its name im- 
plies for a gown piece ( jama ), ... 40 

. technical varieties of in Kash- 
mir, ... 40 

Jandar, paper-making apparatus (pulp- 

pounder), No. 93, ... 305 

the powerful rollcmnd vice, used 

in wire-drawing, nee plate, ... 168 

Jandra, a large rake used in agriculture, 315 

Jandri. a perforated steel plate, used in 
' wire-drawing, 158-9 

Jan^i, the handle for guidirfg the plough, 34 
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Jangam fakir, a sort of devotee for their 

peculiar dress, . . 118 

Jarjiachar, part of the sugar-cane press, 313 

•Tarah, a surgeon, . . 266 

J athi, a coil of dark brown woollen thread, 

plaited with the hair by Kulu women. 107 

.Tauhar, water-mark on .swords. ... 293 

.Jauhar-dar. having a “ jauhar ” watering 
or water-mark, on steel, gun barrels, 

&e., ... 287 

Jhalii, ( well gear ). ... 245 

Jhang-kangan, ( No. 88 .Jewellery ), ... 183 

Jhaug. demand for cotton fabrics from 

the Jail, No. 84, ... 6 

Jawa or jabba. a sort of wooden peg to 
play certain stringed instruments 
with, ... 274 

Jazail. a long heavy kind of musket. 

\ised in forts, Ac., ... 285 

Jeni, part of a carriage, ... 247 

Jhabba, a tassel, ... 99 

Jhamkan, tinsel pendents to Jewellery, 194 

Jhanj, a kind of cymbal, No. 893, ... 278 

Jhelum. horse hits and stirrups well 

made at, ... 148 

•Thirmil, a Bukhara silk fabric, ... 66 

.Jliiil, a saddle cloth. ' ... 96 

, balli. a large pair of sacks for 

grain, carried by a bullock. No. 435, 50 

, an elephant’s housing, ... 132 

Jhtila. the j’oke or yoke beam, ... 246 

a rope or twig bridge, ... 334 

■ — ( on Sutlej ) a moans of crossing 

streani.s=GaroTu on Eavi, q. v 334 

•Tltilmka. ( No. 31 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Jhiimar ( No. 19 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Jild, a volume, jild-sitz — a hook-hinder, 304 

Jilli, gold-beater’s skin ; method of pre- 
paring, ... 173 

Jinsjean (cloth), ... 21 

Jok, a leech, ... 267 

Jotar ( Pji. ) a rope for keeping the oxen 
together in threshing or treading out 
" the corn, ... 316 

Jora,=kamsi (music ) q. v., 

Jowal, ( or chat q. r. ) bags of asses’ 

hair cloth, ... 61 

Jiiil, a single yoke of light construction 

for quiet oxen, ... 315 
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Jula. a weaver, liis tools, 

Jula. tlie \ipper bar of an ox yoke in a 
plough. 

Jitta, nagpliam=glietta q. i'., 

Juta, a shoe, et passim, 

Jilta, a shoe, &e., 

Justa ( Peshawar ), leather shoes, 

No. 668, 


297 

314 

106 

117 


K. 


Kabnl leather. p. 124 and 131 

Kiibuli pashm, Kabul wool, 33 

Kabr-posh, a revering of embroidery or 
shawl work for a tomb or shrine in 
araausolenm ... 4] 

Kabya, a soldering ii’on ... 302 

Kach=kanch q. v., 

Kaeh (Sirsa)=safa, a cloth round the 

waist, just covering the loins, ... 104 

(Kaugra) breeches, 106 

Kachar, silk refuse. ... 58 

Kadak, coarse cotton cloth of Kashniir= 

bafta. ... 23 

Kaddma (Basahir) a kind of blanket, ... 277-31 

‘•Kaddar, ’ a shawl pattern, ... 39 

Kaf, a mixture of emery and oil, used in 

cleaning metal. ••• 301 

Kafgir, a skimmer or flat ladle, . . 129 

Kaf.shi, slippers, or half .shoes, with no 

supports for the heel, but have a 
raised irou piece on the heel under- 
neath. 


Kiighaz tikli-dar, gold ornamented paper, 
Kagmak, a fabric of camel’s hair (Kabul). 
Kainch. ornamental cloth, worn b3' wrest- 
lers, Ac., 

Kaitiin, braid. No. 787. 

Kaitiin motlu’adar, see No. 785. 

Kain.si. small cjmibals. No, 890, 

Kamth, a sort of wirc-ciittiug shears, ... 
Kajai, the snaffle in European harness 
and saddlery, 

Kakka ( Dera Ghazi Khan ) a boddiee 
worn by Blliicli women, 

Kakrel, a kind of deer skin. 

Kakrezi, olive green color in pottery, ... 
Kala, a stick fit on which hangs the 
heddle of a loom, 

Kalbut, a block used in rope-making, ,,, 


84 

51 

309 

163 

l(k» 

278 

301 

148 


lU 

']22 

224 

298 

303 
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Kalbut. a block or cj’liiidor for mounting 

work of kinds, wbich in progrc'S, ... 215 

K.albiit, a shoe-maker’s last. ... 3t>5 

Kalahatun siizi^tila bat, q. r., 

Kalabatiin. gold and silver thread, made 
hy twisting the fine drawn wire on 
to red and white silk according to the 
metal, ... 161 


Kalghi, a round plume of feathers, worn 
in lielmetor t\irban. either of feathers 
of the “ onkilr ” bird, or tlie nmnill 
pheasant's crest. No. 794, p, 164 ami 120 
Kalanwat. .i ])la3’er on the tambiira. a 

cla,.s of imisieiau, . 270 


Kalbal, chirinf.ehildren’ssandals (Wazirit, 115 
Kalai, tin (pure), ... 23S 

Kiilib, an iron tube for heating and 

■straightening arrow sliaP.s, ... .Mai 

Kaliar, easli'of camel-owners, in Shahjiiir, 120 
Kalam kar. a stripe different from Ab-hiir. 

No. 317, , ... 32 

Kalin, woollen pile carpet. ... 26 

Kiilieha, .small rug or pile carpet, ... 26 

Kalhoti. a cylindrical vessel of mud- 

plaster for storing grain, ... 325 

Kamarband. a girdle or scarf, &e„ Ac,, tied 
round tlie waist, passim, 

Kamblial, a blanket. ... 29 

Kamrak, a kind of cotton elotb (eambrie), 21 
Kamr-kbi.sa. ( Peshawar ) a hunter’s or 
soldier’s belt, bolding knife, flint nml 
steel, 15; powder horn, shot flask. Ac. 

Ac., No, 701, ... 1.31 

Kaueh, lumi) glass, the basis of the potterj’ 

glaze, ■ ■ 221 

Kandi (No. 69 Jewellery). ... b'J 

. a well sinker's trowel. ... 338 


Kaiidla kash. the drawer of silver ingots 
in their fir-st stage of being made into 
w ire, 

'■ Kaiidla ka.sli " confederation of tliesc 
artizaiis, 

Kaiidla, the cylindrical silver ingot, the 
basis of work in wire-dra« mg, 

, method of testing, 

-. method of gilding. 


— , a siiuare thin rod of iron, used in 


gun barrel inakiiig. 

Kangra leather, process describ'd, 

, process of nose-mending, 

. district, dress of 

"shawls, see Niirpiir, 


1.57 

l.'i? 

1.'7 

1.58 

288 

21-2 

2I'7 

106 
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Xangre (Kaslimir) a eliauniiere or fire- 


Jisli, ... 231 

Kangan, small bracelets. ... 17S 

■ , ( No. 77 .lewellery ). ... 183 

Kangnii, ( Kulu ) a variety of ' Gunkare’ 
q. V., 

Kanga padam ( Tbib. ) tobacco pipe of 

Spiti and Labul, ... HO 

Kan-maib'ya, an ear-cleaner, a sort of 

barber-surgeon. ... 267 

Kani. a water bag, Tso. 693, ... 130 

Kaniii reti, a saw sbarpening file, ... 3tM) 

Kfoikar, loom-woven, tlie more valuable 

kind of shawl, ... 35 

Kanun, a psaltery, Mo. 871, ... 275 


Kanawez, a fabric of plain shot silk 
i. e. With a thread say of green one 
way, and red the other, the same as 
the ‘ Duryai Dhiip-chan of the 
- Panjab, only better ; and made in 

Bukhara, or especially Persia. 66, 70 

Eanassf, a two-edged file, 

Kiinsi, a sort of bell-metal of which 

plate and vc.ssels are made, ... 137 

KanemA, a gold-smith’s tool, ... 185 

Kantala (Mo. 33 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Kanth.-kauthi, ( Mo. 32 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Kantura. a musical instrument. Mo. 872, 275 

Kap. a book-binder’s paper-cutting 

knife, 301 

EapAneh. tliiu iron bars, used in making 

the case of a bomb- shell, , 285 

Eara, ( Mo. 77 Jewellery ) , . 183 

Kir-ehob, heavy gold embroidery for 

saddle cloths, cushions, &c., ... 96-7 

Ei!r-i-chikan, embroidery on silk or 

thread, ... 98 

Ear-i-kharitt, turned and lac(iuered 

ware, et. seq., , 211 

^Ear-i-kalamdani, the painted ware of 

Kashmir, 718 

K.u--i-munakkash, painted ware, ... 218 

Kar.th or karahi, an open hemispherical 

eauhlron, (et passim,) 143 

Karivli ( P. ) a beam or frame of wooden 
beams, used in heavy lands as a clod 
crusher, __ 3I5 

Ki/jan, (well gear), 244 

_^Kartasi, ( Ois-Sutlej ) see k?stj ,f, 
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Karaon. the foot hoai'd, for moving the 

heddles in a loom. . . . 298 

Kariihiu. a carbine, a short barrelled piece 

with rather wide mouth, . , . 285 

Kard (P)— chhiiri. a small knife. .. 291 

Karaudi (Hills), a seoop-headed wire, used 

in clearing out a blast hole. ... 306 

Karchi, an iron plate for parching grain. 307 

Karual glass, ... 237 

Kardru, (Ravi), sec Garoru. 

Eiirtl, a small kurta, q. 0. 

Karuplifil, bunches of silk and tinsel 


ornaments, worn in the ear. Mu. 795, 164 

Karnphiil, (No. 31 .Jewellery.) ... 181 

Kartal, ‘ boue.s,’ Mo. 895, ... 278 

Kixviru, a round mallet, used by potters, 228 
Earn ilia, the large earthen pot used in 

raising water with a “ dhankli,” ... 241 

Eashmir, boats. 255 

‘ Eushmlra ’ ( cloth ). European, “■ Cash- 

mere,” ... 50 

Easlmiir emigrants from. ... 43 

houses in described, . . . 331 

paper, e'scelleuce of mamifae- 

tnre, a scarf, , 94-95 

painted ware, 218 etsq., 

peculiar bridges of ... 335 

silver work, 165-167 

tea jugs of (Mo. 733). ... I40 

Kas]ika=Tika. (Mo. 16). . 181 

Kasi. a .sort of mattock or rather shovel, 315 

(Hills) a small hoe, ... 316 

Kasi the encanstie tiling work, seen on 

old buildings. 233 

Kasoh (Cfis-Sutlej) a small ' Kasi' or hoe 

for sugar-cane fields, ,,, 315 

KaUh, a sword used in show-fighting, 2;)3 

Katira, goldsmith's shears. Isit 

.metal cutting shears, . 151 

Kat^. goldsmith's scissors. ... 169 

Kathi, a saddle, . 132 

hiryanw4ll-a saddle, ornamented 

with huge tassels, 132 

— ' — dhilkawali, (Dcrajat) tlic same, . , 132 

Katdr, a steel punch used in perforating 

a wire-drawer's plate, ... 159 

— - — , a kind of dagger, see plate, . . . 292 

Katra, the wooden saddle tree, ... 305 

Katora, a small flat cup for drinking, ... 138 
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Katliila. leather tag> iu a fringe maker's 

miniature loom, ... 298 

Kathmala, a sort of necklace, ( Derajat), 178 
Kataya, the wire-drawer in the second 

stage, ... 159 

Kauncha, forge-tongs, . . 1.51 

, a shovel for taking hot s.and 

used in grain parching. . . 3il7 

Kaush, a sort of female shoe or slipper, 102 
Kaul, a flat cup, (seckatora) called so for 
' Tvduwal ’ the lotus flower, which it 
is sujjposed to resemble iu shape, . . 

Eaunta, ( .Ihelain ), a ferry boat, one end 
is pointed, the other fiat and stpiare, 

Kawya = Kabyii. q. i’., 

Kcta nukri, silver marbles for toys. No. 

822, ... 166 

Khaddar, coarse sail cloth, ... 253 

.TChadar, coarse muslin, ... 22 

Khaftan, ( Pers ; ) a short cloak worn iu 
Kabul and on the frontier with a 
hood. No. 663, ... 117 

Khakhi, grey or “ash” color, 117 et passim, 
Khal, leather ; a tanned hide. No. 699.... 131 

, a single skin used as a bellows 

to urge a small fire, . . . 151 

Khallar. a leather bag for carrying 

flour, &c., ... 325 

Khalil, ( No. 35 Jewellery ), ... 181 

Khalkal. ( No. 97 Jewellery ), 181 

Khalilah. ( C'is-Sutlej ), muniii, q. v., . . 217 

Khalwa. bellows, .. 151 

Khamfra, a mixture of tobacco with 

molasse.s. Ac., Ac., for the huka, .. 308 

Khanji, a covered paid of the boat when 

the boatnu n sleep. ... 251 

Khardar, ( kar-i-khardar ) “ the work 
of points ” the “babul ” gold work. 

Delhi, 186-7 

Kharita, the ornamental bag of embroid- 
ery or kincob, in which oriental 
letters are despatched, . . 41 

Khariti, a sort of “ chatelaine, ” . . . -> 180 

Khanjar, a “hanger” sort of short 

curved sword, • 291 

Khaugar, people who restore the cartilage 

of the nose, • ■ " 26> 

Khaniri, a tambourine with bells, No. 

907, 279 

Kharcha, kharchi, ladle large and small, 139 
Khari panjangla, ( No. 92 Jewellery ), 183 

Khari (.Jach Doab ) a basket, ••• 325 ■' 
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Kharj, the key note or ‘ Do ’ of mu-ical 

scale, ... 270 

Kliarorf, a ” cutcha ” well ( without 

masonry), 338 

Kharwa. coarse red cotton cl, )th (madder 

Ac.. ) No. 78. 8 

Kharwant, part of a kliarw.a, or shaping 
block, u.sed iu making metal pots, 

Ac., ... 112 

Kliarw'a, a block for shaping vessels, , 1 12 

Kliaslif, the frame which snpjiorts the 
fine screen or .strainer, used iu making 
paper, 305 

Khasa, soft calico, a fine long cloth, .. 21 

Khali, a stout cloth made of asses' hair, 

(Amritsar), .., 51 

Khat(Waziri), a woman’s cogt or boddice, 115 

Kliatta ( Hazfira) a water-course, ,., 320 

Khatkasb, a tool for marking lines, ' 300 

Khatamband, maker of sf ringed musical 

instruments, ’ ... 276 

Kberi ( Shahplir ) leather sandals, 

No. 715. ... 134 

Khes. a wrapper — description of ... 5 

bafi, a peculiar kind of weaving, ... 2 

baff, account of ... 5 

chimdana, a kind of wrapper, ... 42-6 

gadrii. a kind of wrapper, ... 44-6 

— Dabba. a large check kbes or 

wrapper. 22 

do-ruklia. a “ khes ” with tw’O right 

sides ; 22-09 Ac., 

lukridar. a wrappiT or khes, with 

nieces of different color joined to- 
gctlier. 

scarlet silk of Lahore. No. 482. ... 69 

Khingri, a sort of clinker, used by in- 

layers, lot 

Kbizan. scratching w itli cbei(uered lines 

previous to gold plating, . 172 

Khod, a helmet, • ■ 291 

Kliojar, a telt saddle pad. No. 268, ... 

Khilauri, a sort of tool for burnishing, . 

Chopa, a coco.a-nul sbcll. aK,, the small 
leather caps (-haped like the end ••r 
jxunt of the shell), used to blind 
cattle turnuigdhc Persian wcll-wbeel 
No. 696, ' 130 

Kbora khundadar andkhora siugal. raw 

silk, 'O 

Khosa- mtiffiers for feet of cattle^ used , 
br thieves. No. 697, m-s 136 
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Klio.ia, (P.) a fine piece of pa-slnnfoa clotli, 
a kiiul of (alnaii) very soft, woru 
as a shawl, at cither end tliorc is a 
slight border woven, (zanjira). ... 51 

, mufflers of felt to put on cattles’ 

feet, used by thieves, Xo. 2d6. ... 30 

Kaudahari, a cloak of white Kan- 


dahar felt. Ko, 305, 

Khubba, (well gear) . . 

Khiiiiti (Kulu) a sort of woman’s frock . 

’■ Khurpa, ” a flat trowel or scraper. 
Khnrpi, a tool for scraping out pots and 
kettles, used by sweetmeat-makers. 
Kliud-rang. natural colored or undyed, 
applied to woollen fabrics, 

Khurja, (South Punjab) camel bags of 
woollen or Joat hair stuff, often 
prettily ornamented, 

Khungrii (Jfo. 98 Jewellery), 

Khushilb, fabrics from, 

Khwi'mcha, (P). a trays used by itinerant 
" sweetmeat sellers, 

Kila, a post, an upright peg, Ac.. 

Kimkliab (vulg. kincob) a fabric of silk 
with gold or silver iu woven pattern, 

method of eheatiug in luauufac- 

turc, 

, introduced iuto Kashmir, 

Kunukht, a sort of speckled leather made 
from asscs'-hide. 

Kinara-bAf, the maker of silk edging and 
fringe, 

the maker of gold riliboulace, 

Kiuari. wide gold and silver ribbon, often 
has a pattern printed or pressed on 
it, 

Kiucoh, see Kimkhab, 

King, a musical instrument used by beg- 
gars, Ko. 807, • . 

Kirch, a straight sword, the European 
Infantry Officer's sword, 

Kirm-ini wool, called Wahah shalii, a soft 
ssy white wool from the ])rovince of Kir- 
man, used in adulteratiug shawl wool, 
Ki'hta, unripe dried fruit of the apricot, 
used for cleaning gold and silver, ... 
Kishngaiiga river, houses in the valley 
of deserihedo 

Kisht!. a ti-ay : a flat shield, a flat hottojn- 
ed boat, 

Koha. a mallet of wood, used by hook- 
orders,*’ ^ ,.v 


3.3 

241 

107 
123 

300 

108 


49 

181 

3 

30(! 

158 

150 

150 

156 

125 

125 

01 

162 


162 


274 

291 


41 

172 

332 

254 

304 
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Koh-i-mir. (Pi. ‘mountain of light.' The 


celebrated diamond ; hi.story of, ... 195 

Kohat, making gun barrels at, ... 288 

Kohlii. an oil mill or press, ... 313 

Kofi gai'i work, ... 167 

recent improvements. Ko. 167, S 

process described, ... 169 

, tools, used in 179-70, ... 70 

Koft-tila— koftgari work, q. v.. 

Kora kapra, unbleached coarse cloth, No. 

91, ... 8 


Kotha, abut, the ordinary peasant’s mud 
hut, 

Kothi, part of the masonry of a well, ... 337 

tlio chamber iu guns and ordnance. 

&e., ... 185 

Kothri, a room in a native house, ... 323 

Kiia (Pji) mast of a boat, ... 253 

Kubhi mekh. a sort of anvil, see woodcut. 1 11 


Kiich, weaver’s brush for (’leaning the 

web. ... 2 

Kudali (Hills) a pick or mattock, ... 310 

Kul (Pji) a water-course, .. 321 

Kulla-zirra, a chain armour cap or head 

piece, ... 2i)4 

Kulf!. a small narrow funnel shaped vessel 
for pre])aring ices in, Ko. 818, 

Kulhari an axe, 

Knh'i. dress of people, 

liouses of described. 

ornaments, 

Kuman=:gazi, q. v., 

Knmhar. a potter, trade described. 


Knud, a largo earthen vessel (Cls-Sutlej), 311 
K(imla=the ’‘daitkais” anvil see, lOO 

Kunianeh, a musical instrument. Xo. 809, 271 

Kuminchi ( Kaslunir ) a large fiddle 

Xo. 878, . 270 

Kamangar, wrestler and how' maker, . , 205 

Kimdi, a forge-hook or poker, ... 257 

Kundi, a hook, a hooked rod, used by 

jdass hi-acelet maker.s, ... 239 

Kumii, a liook, fine hooked instruments. 

used by banjaras or oculists. ... 265 

Kundau, a rim or edge put on in sotting 

«stones m a ring, ... 186 

Kundan siiz, the workman who sets 

stones for .lewellery. . . 186 

Kundal, (Cis-Sutlej) iron rim to bind the 
” Kohlu ” or basin of an oil or 
sugar p>ress, ... 313 


166 
299-315 
... 107 

... 328 

... 178 

228 
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Kunal=nriDd. q. i’., 

Kunal=:naud, q. v., 

Kunjl, a key, 280 

Klim (Jach Doab ) a goat skin, for 

carrying water on journeys. ... 325 

Euppa. a vessel made of animal integn- 
ment, or even of hide, fur holding oil, 

Ac., &e.. No. 692, ... 130 

Euppi, a .smaller size of Eupp.i, q. r 

,a small vessel used in " cupping ” 26G 

Eur, the ploughshare or pointed heavy 

beam that cleaves the soil, ... 314 

Euraud, powdered corundum, or applied 

to emery, ... 149 

, corundum brought from Ean- 

dahar. ... 305 

Eurt, a Eabul falu'ic of goats' hair, 

Eurta, a short coat, more like a shirt, ... 102 

Eurta of the Jach Doab, see, ... 105 

Euthnli, a crucible, generally made like 
a small round pot of lire clay and 
cotton wool in siireads, pounded to- 


gether, el jxixxim, 137 

Euthela, ( Kangra ) a club for clod- 
crushing in agricultuvo, 

Eutta, ( well gear ), 

Etirli. a sort of manger or rather feeding 
trough for cattle, 

EutbilddtCr, ( Jewellery ), 

L. 

Laehak, drill (cloth), 

Ladakh .Jewellery of, 

-, houses of, 

■ -, dross of people, 

-, dresses, further particulars about, 

Laddii, a kind of sweetmeat made of gram 
paste, alluded to. 

La giini, a horse’s bit, 

Lahore .Jail, carpets, 

Jjalnil peopde, dres.s of described, 

Jjakri-baz, a single stick player, ., s 

Lai pathar, used in glass making. 

Lama, dress of, 

• curious boots, worn by. No. 720. ... 

Land (Cis-Sutlej) a shelf, across the corner” 
of a room. 

Landa, a style of writing, used by village 
.shop-keepers, &c., 

Lao-oharas. a rope and bucket for raising 
water, 


Pago- 

Langai. (Wazirl) a kind of ^'Oman’s 


scarf, 

Langota, a waist cloth, 32~o 

Lans, a rope bolding the end of the 

weaver’s web ; ^ 207 

Laryanwall, see kathi, 

Las.sl, sour milk, 393 

Lath ( well gear), 241 

Lar, a necklace of several thread or rows 

“ sat-lar,” 7 rows, &e., ... Jgi) 

Lar, a strand of untwisted rope, ... 13(» 

Latbd. long cloth, _ 21 

Lathi, mandrel in gun-boring. .,, 287 

Latti. smallvstick twirled in the band by 

a patient during Idcedmg. ,,, 266 

L.U, roller or pestle in a "koblu" or oil 

TOiH- '' ... 313 

Latkan (No. 44 Jewellery), ' ... 182 

Lauiubi iHills) an iron cooking pot. No. 

734. ^ iiii 

Laung, (No -IC Jewellery). 282 

.Laus sunohri. gold epaulettes No, 772. ,. 16? 

Leugil. a tlnck plaited skirt of a woman’s 

dress, 103 

Levi, paste (flour and water). ... 303 

Lihaf. a coverlet or counterpane. No. 

193. , . 13 

Liugifi (Chemib) .side ropes or stays in a 

twig bridge, 331 

Lob, see Tawd. 

Lolid-cbfin. a preparation of iron filings 

used in coloring pottery. ... 221 

Loliala, (Eaugra) ploughshare, ... 317 

Loi, a woollen wrapper, a fine kind of 

blankets. No. 243, ... 29 

Loi sadd, plain woollen loi, oO 


Loi yak arz, single breadth, 

Do arz, double, 

tin arz. treble breadth, 

kin.iraddr, having a colored border, 

Labori, a kind made of Eabul wool 

at Lahore, ... 

Loi, varieties of. .see list at. ... 5(1 

Loi Eashgari, a loi, striped made at 

Edshgar, ... 51 

Lunda, an iron cooking pot. (Cis-Sutloj), 326 

Lndlii.ana shawls of, . ... 42 

———embroidery. No. 605, ... 99 


317 

444 

321 

181 


117-9 

177 

329 

108 

119 

307 

132 

26 

107 

309 

239 

111 

136 

326 


318 j Lot®, a small spherical brass pot. for 
I holding drinking water and for about 
243 i avery other purpose imagina’dc, 138 
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Lucha. a skein or ‘ bunch ’ of gold wire 

or silk, &c., ... 161 

Ludhiana cutlery, JNo. 736 — 740, ... 145 

Lung, a cloth for the loins. ... 23 

Lunga. a sort of carpet, (Dera Ghazl 

Khan), .. 223-27 

Lung;, a long scarf, worn on the head 

or as a waist cloth, ... 3 

, anardanf, a kind of scarf. ... 30-4 

, of Bahawalpur, No. 495 — 498, ... 69 

. chaugarri, a woman’s scarf, . . 22-5 

, chautaul, a kind of scarf. No. 

16, 4, 

, fakiri, a cheap coarse kind of 

lungi. No. 7, 4 

• , of silk Shanpur, ... 69 

, Jur/s’ account of the.se scarves. ,. 15 

, JaUa, Khoriwalla, a kind of 

lunghi, N6. 25, . • 4 


'• Sirdar Khori " a kind of scarf. 


No. 15, 4 

, Savl, a green and white lunghi, 26-4 

, tirtuni No, 17, • ■ 4 

tirkandi, No. 84. . . 18-4 

of the frontier districts, informa- 
tion about, 116 

Ldrke ( Hazara ) colored glas.s rings, 

worn in the ears, ,,. 176 

Liirta, a goldsmith's tool, ... 185 


M. 

Machlian besir, ( No. 49 .Jewellery ), , . 182 

Machhfia. ( .Jhelam ) small boat, fishing 
boat, . . 

Madham, the fourth note in the musical 

scale “ Fa,” . . 270 

Jlaclih-maclihliiln, No. 38 Jewellery. . . 182 

Siach, ( Kaiigra ) a sort of beam or 

harrow, used in rice field. Ac., .. 317 

jVIadham-sit.ir, a kind of sitar. q. r 

. one of the strings, in the guitar, 

( Tambiira ),^ " ... 272 

Madar, fibre of Calotropi.i Ilamillonii, 

fabrics form, 75 

Madarl. people who cure snake-bites by 

charms," 267 


Page. 

Mahajani. written character used in 


mercantile book-keeping, ... 348 

M.'thi, (Kangra ) = Sohaga, q. v., 

Alain, a head ornament ( Hazara ), ... 176 

Alairab, part of a bullock carriage, ... 2-17 

MSja, part of a bullock-carriage, ... 247 

Aliijla (,Tach Doab) a cloth worn round 

the waist and legs, ... 105 

Alakki, a fly. ( ordnance ) the sight on the 

muzzle of a cannon, . . . 284 

Alakau-Zm. ( Duck ) a kind of cotton 

cloth, 21 

Alakhiiial, velvet, ... 63 

Alakhcriia, a fly fringe for horses’ head 

often of colored silk. No. 633, ... 71 

Alakra, ( well gear ). ... 241 

Alakri. ( Cis-Siillej ) the beam or lever 

in an oil or sugar press. ... 313 

Alala = Har, q. v., 

. (No. 51 .Jewellery), ... 182 

Alalmal, muslin, ... 15 

Alanak thamba. (Cis-Sutlej) part of a 

sugar-cane mill, ... 313 

Alaunajihanna, a prayer wheel of 

Thibet, ... Ill 

Mala. a sort of spoon, used by glass 

melters, . . . 239 

Mala, (or Mai) (Cis-Sutlej) (well 

gear). 245 

Alalida. cloth of shawl wool fulled or 
'■ rubbed ” so as to have the surface 
felted like cloth. No. 384, ... 47 


i Alankal, a fire holder or portable stove, 

I ( Peshawar ), 

i Alandil Gujn'iti, a close woven silk and 
I guld fabric, used for twisting up into 
one of tlio.se turbans that look as if 
! made of coils of rojic. , . (15 

I Mandil. a sort of drum. No. 9l)8, ... 279 

I Alanja. a bed = cliarpoy, . . . 326 

AlaiijSi ( Kangra ) a kind of hoe, ... 317 

Alaratti. a pole with lighted torch at 

either end, used by show- fighters. ... .309 

Alarcjang. a postman’s horn. No. 886, .. 277 

AJareTi, a part of the wire-drawers’ 

apparatus described, ... 156 

Afartol, carpenter’s hammer, ... 299 

Masad chobi (P. ) a malet. used in pre- 
paring sugar for making ‘halwa,’ ... 36 
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Maslili, a goat skin water liag, carried 
by bliist is, 

Mishki, one who carries a masbk, a 

bWsti or water carrier, ... 128 

Masha, a weight used by goldsmiths= 

8 rattis {g. v.), ... 188 

Mashajfi, incorrect for Alushajjar “flow- 
ered,” applied to silk and satin, also 
to damask table linen, !Xo. 137, ... 10 

Mashru, striped satin, partly made of 

silk and partly cotton, ... 65 

Mashru solchi, a kind of satin ( Chinese ) 
Mashru badshiihi, a kind of satin, ... 66 

Mathana-danda see Darari, 

Matsan, a kind of polishing or “ buff 

wheel,” used by cutlers, ... 149 

Mattan. the ground, field, or plain color- 
ed centre of a shawl, ... 39 

Maskala, a crescent shaped tool, used in 

polishing metal by sikligars, ... 300 

Masnad, the embroidered carpet on whieli 

dignitaries sat, (No. 612), et. passim, 99 
Mathnk=)Nihan, q. 

Mauli, a head ornament, ( No. 9 Jewel- 
lery), ... 181 

Milwd, a glutinous preparation of wheat, 

used in glazing pottery, ... 222 

Mckh, a nail, the upright posts in a loom, 297 

Mejra, (Montgomery), a sort of cymbal, 

(No. 894); ... 278 

Mend, (Hills) a crowbar, a tool for split- 
ting stones, ... 316 

Meuda, a ram, ... 122 

Mikraz, (A) scis.sors, ... 266 

Min, (Hills, Kulti &c.), a lerer bar, ... 306 

Mina, enamel, rods of colored glass used 

in ornamenting glass bracelets, ... 239 

Minakar, enamelling process : described, 191 

■ origin of the term, ... 191 

Mir=Mirasi, q. v. 

Mir, a screen of fine grass stalks used in 

paper making see " Khashi,” ... 305 

MirSsi, name of a caste ; often the same t 
as n.ai, a musician, barber and astro- 
loger combined, 102 &. 270 

Mirzai, (Ambala), a long coat, ... 104 

Mirza KliSni, a sort of sword, ... 291 

Miyafi, a sword sheath, 

Mochi, a cobbler, a Tillage shoe maker, 304 
Mochana, tweezers, (No. 737), 115 & 266 

Miyan-tarash a gouge or scoop, ... 276 


Page. 


Miydngi, a sort of chisel, ... 300 

Mizrab, a wire finger-stall used in play- 

ing guitars Ac., ,,, 272 

Mohla. a wooden pestle, used by firework- 

makers, _ , 303 

Molm-mala (No. 67 Jewellery), ... 183 

Mohana, (Sindh) a boatman, ... 256 

Mohr kand, a seal-engrarer ; his trade, 193 
Mohrkn (No. 62 Jewellery), ... 182 

Mohtiri, a cornelian or agate point 
mounted on an iron handle for polish- 
ing work, 169 A 194 

Mona, (Hazara) an upright post, part of 

the Phikti or rice cleaning mill, ... 320-1 

Mor-phunwar (No. 91 Jewellery,) ... 182 

Morni (No. 45 Jewellery), ... 182 

Moti-winh, a pearl borer, his Atade des- 

cribed, ... 192 

Murki, (No. 24 Jewellery), 181 

Muddhi, a wooden block let into 
the ground to which anvirs are 
fished, ... 161 , 

Munj. a tall gra.s.s {saecharum niuiija) 

rope, Ac., made from it, No. 586, ... 87 

Munj grass, other fabrics made from, ... 88 

Mukesh bati htii, twisted tinsel, ... 161 

Mukesh, flattened gold wire for embroi- 
dery of a heavy kind, , . 161 

Mukesh gokru, waved mukesh, made by 
crimping “ mukesh batihui ” with 
iron tongs. No. 776-162, ... 161 

Muke.sh ki taud, wire for making 

‘mukesh,’ ... 160 

Milkat, a tinsel crown, worn at weddings, 181 
MfingH, a club or mallet used for bruis- 
ing tobacco, . . . 308 

Miingli, a callister or Indian sceptre, used 

iu gymnastics, ... 308 

Miiuna, ( Flrozplir ) a kind of plough, ... 314 

Multan silk, 64 et. seg., 

Muuchang, a Jew’s harp. No. 896, ... 286 

M<indri=Angushtri, a ring set with stones 
or having an ornament iu front, ... 

Munni, (Pji ) the railings on either side 
of the country cart, which hold the 
load together, ... 247 

Munshi, dress of. ... lo2 

Miirchhan, (H. S.) a ’semi-tone’ of quater 

tone in music, ... 271 

Mfirki, an implement used by ear-borers, 268 

Murrassia kar, the workman who set.-. 

jewi^s and precious stones, ♦ j(86 
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Mus, a screw mould, ... 151 

Musad, (Cis-Sutlcjl a stick for stirring 

sugar cane juice iuits first boiling, .. 31-1 

Musliajjar Eusiya. Kussian satin, ... 65 

■ flowered or figured satin ( im- 
ported), ... 65 

Muttha, a block or cylinder of wood, ... 2.3U 

Muttha-tili, a whisk used in agitating 

grain during parching, ... 307 

Mutya, fixed cross bars in a yoke for 

oxen, ... 311 

Mushka, a silk fabric, ... 65 

Mutka, a coarse sdk cloth, ... 65 


N. 


Nadaf, a cotton cleaner. ... 3l0 

Xahcrna, a sort of lancet, ... 266 

y' 

Xai. a barber, who combines ali"") the duty 

of surgeon, and genealogist (l). ... 267 

Nai, the barber caste, ... 102 

Isai, a pipcfOr reed (music). No. 880, ... 277 

Nainu, a sort of sprigged muslin or other 

falirie. No. I'.il, ... 1:'.-21 

Nain.suKh. ‘nainsook ’ a sort of clotli, ... 21 

Nal, a bl'Ot pipe, ... 181 e/ 

Nsl, a shuttle iueaver'.s), ... 2;>.S 

Nali, a tube for drill sowing, ... 311 

Naipal paper, ... 81 

Nakara, a kettle drum. No. 9<)I, . . 278 

Nakdii, (Spiti) an iiiklu.rn, No. 7.30, ... 139 

Nam I N”. 63 .Jewellery), ... 182 

Nainda, felt, No. 265, ... 3U 

felt. No. 311. ... 32 

Nan, a turner's chisel for rough work, ... 213 

Nand, (n.iuiid! a very large and thick 
hemispherical bowl of burnt polleiy 
usetl !.y dyers, Ac.. Ac., 122 /MiAgim. 
Nitiika, a silk fabri.- worn by Tvabulis. Ae., 66 
Nauakshahi ( rupees ), Sikh rtipei-, 
known by the piiml leaf alw ays ..n 
one siile, ... 157 


.Nara, a rope, used by tight rope dancers, 3ir.) 
Nari, sheep and goat skin or h.ii.., ... 123 

a native sninile, No. 762, ... 14.8 

a leather which attaehes the plough 

yoke to the shaft. ... 315 


Nas: |(,'is.Simej) Nishar, y. V., | 

Nashk. .-irabif style of writing, ... 317 i 

Na.shliiP, (fasd-kii hleeding lancet, .. 266 

Nastalik, Persian Ihoving handwriting, 317 

N"«h, tN.s. 12 Jewellery), 1.82 ' 


Naubat, a large kettle drum, No. 903, ... 278 

Navak (tf.) small boats generally used 

like those in European fashiesn, . . . 255 

Neehabaml. maker of pipe (Hiika) stems, 302 
NewiSr. a sort of strong broad tape, also 

for girths, . . . 132 

Nihai, a steel plate h t into the “Diilikais” 
anvil for flattening gold ‘wire into 
tinsel, ... 160 

Nairi, (Ka.shmir), a flageolet, No. 883, ... 277 

Nauratn (No. 72 Jewellery). ... 183 

Nccha, the long flexible snake or tube of 

the “biika,” No. 553, ... 72 

Nihan, a turner's chisel, ... 213 

Nihangs, a sect of Sikhs, their dre.ss, ... 103 

Nihaugs. their arms ; ... 295 

Nikiidh, the 7th note in the musical 

scale “ .Si.” 270 

Nimehak, enreed pieces of wood used as 
the foundation of the circular ma- 
sonry of a well, ... 337 

Ninnieh.indi, metal for enamelling on, ... 191 

N’dngird reti, a half round file ... 151 

N'imgaz. a foot and a half ride, ... 300 

Niin-zari. embroidery in colored silk and 
gold thread together, 

Nishtir, (well gear), ,,, 245 

Nizak : a tool, used in horinsr guu-harrels, 289 

Nizamab.-id (Gujraiiwalla) cutlery uf, ... 117 

Nok. a pointed chisel. 300 

Ntirka (C'is-Stitlej) ~ nari, </, v., 

N'urpiii, leather, process of making de- 

seribed, 122 

N lirpur, sLa w Is, , . , 48 

0 . 

Obeiii, a howitzer gun, iS4 

Urua, a sheet covering the bead and b.jil y, 

worn by women, ... 104 


P. 

Pagri, a turban proj/crb/ applied only to 
the fiat close fohled lurlian .4' ,he 
^ Hindu shop-keepers, ... li)3 ct fiUAsim^ 
Palihliir, a rifle barrel in facets, no!. 

round, , , . 288 

Pahlw an, a wrestler. ... 3o9 

IVeliavkai-i. the art or process of joining 

in stone. .. 306 

Pachwan.-B. iCis-.^uilej), a small wvilge 

in a plouttb, 315 

P.'g, (.Jaidi D''.i')) - Pagri, a villager's 

tuiban, 105 
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Paliauri, a woodeu scraping tool, 

Pahzeb, “ feet adorner,” (No. 95 Jew- 
ellery), 

Paijama, variety of sliape, 

Paini-santa, (Cis-Sutlej) a plough driver’s 
whip and goad, 

Painjni, part of a cart, 

Painsi (or painsadi) broad cotton cloth, 
(500 threads in the web), 

Painsar, part of the treddle in a loom, ... 
Pairahan (Derajat) an under shirt, 
Pairkara, ankle rings, 

Paizwan — bulak, y. v., 

Pak (Jhelum) a square sail of a boat. 
Pakpatan, description of, 

Pakawaj, a kind of large drum, (No. 
900), 

Palan, a camel’s pack, 

Palutt, a musical term “treble,” 

Panipat, glass making at, 

Pancham, the ‘.‘dominant” (fifth) in 
mmsical scale, “ sol,” 

Pangi, Jewellery of, 

(TTpper Chenab), houses of, des- 
cribed, 

(On Sutlej), (Basahir), houses des- 
cribed, 

Pannigar, the leather gilder, 

Panir, cheese, panfrgar, a cheese maker, 
Papargar, a grinder of pul.se and maker 
of sort of biscuits, (papar), 

Parat, a flat circular metal tray with a 
rim, 

Panjali the bar or yoke in a plough, &c., 
Panak, a pointed stick for extending the 
web during weaving, 

Panni, slips of leather for gilding, 

- a sweetmeat maker’s cullender or 
strainer, &c., 

Parasgar (Kashmir) the washer of shawls, 
Parcha, a cloth, a piece of cloth, 

Parcha (well gear), &c., 

Pardek or Partok (Pashtu)=paijama, q. v., 
Parh, gun carriage frame, 

Par-i-taiis {lit : Peacock’s feather) a sort 
of paslrmina or shawl wool cloth 
with two colors, &c.. No. .395, 
Par-i-purz, a sort of shawl-wool fabric 
with a nap. No. 396, 

Parm-narm, a name given by Akbar to 
fabric of Ibex wool (Shah tus), 


308 

184 

102-3 

316 

245 

76-7 

298 

113 

176 

176 

211 

278 

132 

271 

238 

270 

176 

327 

331 

304 

307 

307 

132 

314 

297 

304 

306 

38 

•245 I 
115 
28-4 ! 


47 

48 
33 


ParSnda, a silk ornament for the hair, 
see. No. 537, 

Parinda, a light boat used in Kashmir, 
Pamai, a small narrow bladed saw, 
Parnaf kash=5ri kash q. v., 

Paropi, a grain measure, 

Partin (Jach Doab) an iron sieve, 

Paswaj (Kangra) a woman’s gown of 
light texture and gay color, see. . . . 
Pashm, shawl wool, see. ,,, 

Pashmina, shawl wool, q. v., 

Pat, part of the sugar-cane mill, (Cis- 
Sutlej,) 

Patta-ki bandiik, a method of making gun 
barrels, 

Patta, a strip of iron prepared tjr making 
barrels, 

Patta. the leaf of the Afghan dwarf palm 
(ehammrops) No. 583, 

Pattah, gold ribbon broader than goti, 
Patang. a paper kite, patang-siz a kite 
maker, 

Pathhal. a frame used in making native 
ink, 

Pathrainf, an iron graver for tracing 
patterns (Multan) used in gold inlay- 
ing work, 

Patfli, a small covered cooking pot, 

Patka, a scarf. No. 481, 

Pattal. plates of leaves made by Dosalls, 
Patha=rfitii, q. r., 

Patha ( Cis-Sutlej ) part of a plough, ... 
Patholi=Ilakaband, q. v., 

Patka, a laborer’s turban, 

Patka a small scarf. No. 43, 
Patoli^ilokaband, q. v., 

Patra, the wire-drawer’s (katay4’s) bench 
or table, 

Patri. a neck chain of silk, carrying 
amulets, fee plate, 

Patri, a hone, ... 

Patri, a little iron plate or wedge, 
Patrang, a silk dyer, ... 

Patti, a piece of pattti, 

Pattu abshsSr, striped woollen cloth. No. 
317, 

diet, woollen doth stamped with 

a colored pattern. No. 316, 

— Dal^angi, made at Dahzang, near 
Ghaeni, ^ 


71 

256 

299 

326 

325 

107 

33 


313 

287 

288 

86 

162 

302 

308 


169 

138 

69 

306 

316 

103 

45 


159 

176 

26 ( 7 ^ 

289 

299 

31 

32 
32 
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Pattu Podak, a Ladakli fabric of wool, ... 51 

Pattu (Hill districts) a blanket or wraj)- 
pcr, made cif pattu. a breadth of wool- 
len cloth sewn together, ... 106 

Pattu of Kulu, Ko. -85, ... 31 

malida, see malida, . . . 151 

Ib^inagri, pattu made at Eam- 

nagar in Jainu, ... 51 

narrow woollen cloth, ... 31 

Patyala glass, ... 238 

Paunche, woollen leggings worn by women 

inKulu, ... 107 

Paunl, a kind of cotton cloth, ... 21 

a cullender or straining ladle, ... 139 

Pfoak, a head ornament, worn by married 


109,117 
... 5 

... 116 
150, 291 
of 


women in Spiti, Ladakh, No. 649 
Peshawar, lungis.^ 

, Jesses of, 

■ swords of, 

Pajiitra, ( Mansera-Hazara ) a sort 

chain woJk collar or necklace, ... 176 

■Pech, a wire screw used in surgery, ... 267 

Pecha, a scarf worn by Lahouli women, 107 
Pechak, a reel for gold thread, No. 784, 163 

Peshkabz, a kind of dagger, see plate, ... 292 

PeshwiCz, ( Delhi ) a female dress or 

skirt. No. 695, ... 99 

Peta, silk thread for weaving, ... 68 

, the woof in weaving, 

Peti, a belt or gridle. No. 773, ... 162 

Pewan, two small flat pieces of stone-ware 
or porcelain, used by tine-wire- 
drawers to grind the point of a wire 
between, so as to be able to insert the 
peiint in the plate, ... 159 

Phauri = kasi a mattock, ... 315 

Phahauri, a shovel for raking ashes from 

an oven, ... 139 

Thai, a ploughshare, a blade, or arrow 

head, ... 295 

Phala, the iron point of a plough, ... 314 

, a sort of frame used in the thresh- 

ing floor, ... 316 

Phalasi, woollen dresses ( Dera Ghazi 


Khan ), 

Phkra, the wedge used to adapt 
“ • • ■ ‘1 nan. 


225-27 


the 


size of the shoe-makers “ kalbut 
or last, 

Pharfura, the fine enamelling 
back of jewelled ornaments, 

Jaipur &c., 

Phasnl, a. leather polishing tjol. 


on the 
done at 
*>• 


306 

192 

305 


P.Tge. 


Phat, the lower bar in a yoke see .Iiila, 314 
Phat-pera, the silk winder, ... 589 

Phir, a threshing floor, ... 316 

Phiri ( Kashmir ) ’ seconds ’ of shawl 

wool, ... 39 

Phog. dregs or lees of anything after 

infusion, Ac., .. 174 

Phogli. a term applied to a coil of fine 

gold wire in spangle making, ... 161 

Phhl, = Kansi, q. v., 

a flower, a head ornament, ... 181 

PhuU ( No. 47 .Jewellery ), ... 182 

Pichkari, a stomach-pump = suzak ( P. ) 

a syringe for injection, . . . 264 

Piku, an apparatus used in Hazara for 

rice cleaning, &c., ... 320 

Pilak, the bridge of a “ sarangi ” No. 874 296 

Piuori, a ball of mixture to be melted 

into glass, ... 239 

Phulkari, a peasant woman’s sheet or 

veil, worked with sprigs of embroid- 
ery No. 623, ... 100 

Hi6mni(No. 37 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Piala, a cup, a phial, the touch hole of a 

cannon, . . . 284 


Pichaura. one of the pair of drums, called 

‘ tablii ’—without the spots. No. 904, 27 9 

Pinjau, a large sort of bow. used in card- 
ing and cleaning cotton, ... 310 

Pipal watra, ( No. 32 Jew-ellei-y , ... 181 

Pira, piri, a cot, a bed. a low stool, . . . 625 

, a cot or small square low bed-stead 

used to sit on, 

the seat or canopy fixed on to an 

ekka or vaili, ... 247 

, a support or stand used by dyers, 299 

Pistol, used as an adopted word from our 

pistol, . . . 285 

Pitambar, ( H. ) Pit, yellow and ambar 
cloth a soft silk “ Dhoti ” or cloth 
10 yards long, forming both a skirt 
and a body covering, or may be 
•worn by men as a Dhoti ; = Sari 

q. V., ■ . 

Piti, pulse ( of the kind called mah ) 
ground up into a fine paste with 
e water, . . . 307 

Pochan ( Dera Ghazi Khan ), a woman’s 

scarf, ... 11^ 

Ponchi, ( No. 76 Jewellery ), ... 182 

Poncha, ankle ornaments for children, 

see plate, ... 172 
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Postln, a coat or cloak lined with fur or 

sheepskin, ... 117 

Potaba, a short turban ( Sirsa ), ... 104 

Pothi, a book, used of Hindi and Sanscrit 

books, ... 78 

Potli khakistar. a glass polisher used by 

glaziers, &c., &c., ... 240 

Puimangu, ( Kashmir ), a dealer in shawl 

wool yarn, ... 37 

Pilj, a sort of devotee, ... 118 

Pula, ( Kulu ) grass sandals, 133-107 

Pilnl, balls of cotton from which thread 

is spun, ... 1 

Panjab, dresses of the people described 

generally, . . . 101 

Pupakh, a kazilbashi hat. No. 656, ... 117 

Itach, the heddles of a loom, ... 297 

Eaehi, one of the turner’s tools, ... 213 

Hachyini, barber's or surgeon’s case 

with implements, ... 267 

Eafida, a baker’s ladle, ... 139 

Purra, a head scarf, (Peshdwar) No. 

35, ... 5 

Purani {Pji)=Painf skntsi, q. v., 

Plizi, a horse’s head stall, ... 32 


B. 


Bafl, a rifle (the word corrupted from the 
English), 

Bafugar, a needle worker, who darns and 
joins shawls, &c., with the utmost 
delicacy, 

Bag, a melody, a ‘piece ’ of music, 

Baini, a narrow bar of silver (cast in a 
mould) designed to form a ‘ kandla ’ 
q. V., 

Eakh-bur, the apparatus used in rifle- 
boring, &c., 

Bakhdar, (ordnance) rifle-bored, 

Eamhl, a small spade used by gar- 
deners, or for scraping leather, 

Bambhi, (Hills) a sort of hoe, used ii^ 
rice fields, 

' a chisel with slanting edge for 

leather cutting, 

"Eifmpur” Chadars, a sort of square, 
plain shawl, 

Bilmpur wool, 

Banda, a carpenter’s plane, 

Eanga, solder for tin sheets, ... 

Bangata, the turner’s polishing stick, ... 


286 


46 

272 


157 

289 

288 

122 

316 

304 

47 

34 

300 

302 

213 
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Eera, (Cis-Siitlcj) the body or stage of 

a country cart without the wheels.... 247 
Has, reins for riding or driving, ... 132 

Bas=“ bass ” a musical term, ... 271 

Basdhari, a musician (applied to Hindu 

dancers,) .tc., ... 270 

Rassi, rope, string, rassi-bat, a rope 

maker or “ twister, ” ... 303 

Basoi-khina, the kitchen, in a wealthy 

house, ' ... 138 

Basul Shahi fakirs, their dress, ... 118 

Bath, a chariot, a large four-wheeled 

carriage drawn by bullocks, ... 246 

Batti, the red seed of Abnts precatoriiis 

used as a weight=8 rice grains, ... 157 

Baughan, grease, varnish, oil, 

Baughan guna, a varnish useJl in gilding 

leather, • ... 304 

Beshami, (kaghaz) “ silk ” or smooth 

paper (Kashmir) No. 598, ... 83 

Beta, zaffre or cobalt blue powder, ... 22 

Beti, a file, for varieties, see 151 & 29?* 

Eethi, (Sirsa) a kind of cotton cloth 

No. 77, ... 7 

Bawat, puUy wheel, ... 354 

Eiiwati, a sort of file, ... 169 

Bazai, a quilted and stuffed cotton bed 

cover, ... 28 

Bekhan (No. 50 Jewellery), ... 182 

Beza, a narrow iron mould, with a han- 
dle, used to make bars of silver for 
wire-drawing, ... 157 

Bihl, a book-stand used for supporting a 

Koran or prayer book in mosques, 202 
Bikab the 2nd note of the musical scale, 

“Be” ... 270 

Bikib-dawal, the stirrup strap, made of 
silk in a native gentleman's saddle. 

No. 539, ... 771 

Eabab. a musical instrument, a “ rebeck” 

No. 866, ... 274 

Boda, ivory cutter’s tool, see sketch at, ... 214 ^ 

Boda, one of the turner’s tools, &c., 2i3 

Bohtak, pottery of ... 229 

Bumal, a pocket handkerchief, also a 
square shawl, used as veils in Pesha- 
war by womA, ^ ... 40 

' applies to any handkerchief, 
the soft silk one of Bukhara, &c., 
and to square shawls, yiawiOT ,., 60 <- 

Bumm', a vessel used in cuppingr ims 266 - 
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S. 

Sabar, wash leather, soft leather of the 
sainhar deer in the Kangra and 
Hoshiarpur District. s, ... 122 

Sahlla, short sticks in a rope twister’s 

apparatus, 303-4 

Sibungar, a soap boiler, ... 308 

Sada-b^fi, plain wearing, ... 2 

Sada, plain, (ordnance) smooth-bore, ... 288 

Saddkar, a goldsmith, who works in metal 
only, (not with gems, &c., see muras- 
sakar, 175 

Sadarju kaghaz a kind of Kashmir 

paper, Ko. 578, ... 83 

Safa, the small colored close fitting turban 
worn unde)' thd" dastar, by Sikh gen- 
tlemen, (Ssc., 104 

• a waist cloth, (the langoti of the 

Hindus), ••. 103 

S4fi, a tool use(f in boring gun barrels, ... 289 

Sdhn, the interior court-yard of a 

house, ••• 323 

Saif, (A) a very long two-handed sword, 293 

Salotrl, a native veterinary surgeon, ... 268 

Salari, a striped cloth worn as a turban 

in Shahpur District, . . . 205 

Salari fakhirana, a coarse scarf, worn by 

fakirs, — 23 

Salathi a kind of cotton floor cloth, ... 22 

Saikalgar, a cleaner of metal goods or 

armour, ««/</; sikligar, ... 300 

Saili, an ornament in wool for horses' 

necks (Montgomery) No. 426, ••• 49 

Sakar (Shahpur), a huge clay vessel for 

strong grain, . . . 325 

Salang, (Kashmir) a kind of woollen cloth. 

No. 309, ••• 32 

S^u, narrow coarse cloth (cotton) dyed 

red with madder, ... 15 

— imported cotton cloth, Turkey red 
^ ^colored. No. 97, 8 

SSWn, a kind of cotton cloth not now in 

use, ••• 21 

Skmba Asli, a kind of print cloth, ... 23 

Samosa, a head cloth worn by wrestlers, 

&c., '* .... 309 

Samsnn, a central Asian cotton fabric, ... 23 

Samur, a snow white fur (Russian) im- 
r- ported from Kabul, No. 663, ... 117 

' San, jfjsplishicg wheel, ,,, * 147 


Page 


San, the lapidary' .s wheel, ... 193 

&a.Vi, tihcc oi o'otal aria junrea, 75 et paxirn 

San, a polishing wheel used by cutlers, 147 & 149 
Sauna the curved beam in a pi ough to 

which the yoke is attached, ... 314 

Sancha, a mould, pattern tube in fire- 
work making, ... 306 

Sandan. a two-pointed anvil, ... 141 

Sandisi or Sahinsi, sort of tongs, &c., ... 139 

SanjAb, sable fur, but furs sold as Sanjab, 

are generally marmot skins. No. 663, 117 

Sanga, or Sangla, a sort of wooden 

bridge used in the hills, &c., ... 333 

SanyAsi, lit : ( “ the abandoner ” of the 
world ) a sort of devotee, their 
dres.s, ... 118 


Sangtarash, a stone-cutter or carver, ... 
Sang-i-safed, a sort of quartz pebble, ... 
Sang-i-surkh=M pathar, q. v., 

Sang ghauri, a sort of onyx or agate ... 
Sangal, the chain in the wire-drawer’s 
apparatus 

Sangtiir or sangtola, a kind of dumb-bell 
or club used by gymnasts, 

Saorah (Montgomery District) a sort of 
necklace, 

Saongi ( carriage )=pirf, q. tr., 

Saptag ; the musical octave, ... 

Sarangi, a fiddle. No. 874, 

Santiir, a triangle (music) No. 891, 

Sanni, a “ Jarah’s ” forceps for extract- 
ing teeth, 

Saukan mohra, (No. 64 Jewellery), 
Sannya, pincers, 

Sarawi fakir=Puj, q. v., 

S4ri, a silk scarf, large enough to form a 
skirt round the waist, and also to 
cover the body and head : not worn 
in the Panjab, but in Hindustan, &c. 
It is customary to put it on after 
bathing, mostly worn by women. No. 
501, 

SarhinS, a tool used in making glass 
bracelets. 


221 


202 


158 

309 

180 

271 

276 

278 

266 

182 

51 


70 

239 


Sarkanda, tall grass stems, used by 

weavers, ... 2 

Samai, a bag pipe ; an inflated goat-skin 

for .swimmers. No. 691, ... 127 


Sarota, a pair of nippers for slicing betel 

nut. No. 721, ... 137 

Sarod, a musical instrument, No. 870, ,,, 274 
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Sai'pech, see Xo. 791, 

• , a turban ornament, 


Page. 

103 

18] 

32 


Sarpu, (Spiti) woollen elotli, No. 297, ... 

Satb, (B4r of Jack Doab) covered places 

for sheltering cattle, ... 324 

Sathra, Sathri, narrow edged chisels, 213,299 Ac. 
Satranji, a cotton carpet, ... 22 

SanTii. goldsmith’s tongs, ... 184 

Sawuth, (Kabuli) a sort of enamel, ... 102 

Sealkot, cutlery of. Nos. 743, 749, 144-146 

■ , gold inlaid work of, et. seq,, ...108-70 


»— , paper. No. 500, 

■ , surgical instruments, made at,... 

Senu, a kind of cotton cloth, 

Sejband, a cord and tassels of silk for 
tying down the coverlet of a native 
bed, at the corners, No. 532, 


, pinjri walla, has the tassel or 

rather gold ball or bulb, « hich forms 
the end of the cord made with a net 
work or cage (pinjri) of gold thread 
over the body. 

Peuchi walla, lias the same part 


covered with an interlaced set of 
threads, one intertwined with the 
other as in a vice or ''ponch,'’ 

•haocliiwalla' is possibly a mis- 


print in the original catalogue 1864, 
I cannot trace it. The third kind 
is called " Scdawalla ” or plain, tho 
bulb of tho tassel heiug lightly 
covered with gold thread. 

Ill all these articles the stem («) is called 
iiatl. the bulb (5) is tukhm. and the 
tassel or bags (c) kalghi. These tassels 
are so tied as to stand upright on 
the eoriicr of the lied, the hulh is 
filled with musk (kastilri). Sej hands 
are also made with regular tassels 
called •• jhahha ” or a mere fringe 
jhalar for huisli tUn.s, 



Shabakka, a basket 
sword, 

Shagird, an apprentice. 


789 

269 

21 

71 


hilt or guard to a 

... 291 

... 4'i ef. futssim. 


iShah tiis, the rare Ibex wiki!, ..? 33 

tjhakh. a jmn der horn made in the form 
of a large turhiu'ale sca-shell, siieli 
shells were often used for the pur- 
pose, ... 2S6> 


Page. 

Shal kihtni kar, a shawl woven of twisted 
thread giving it a peculiar regular 
and serrated texture, ... 50 

Shahuishin, a large cotton durrec or 
carpet, with a “ chaupar ” board 
woven in the centre, ... 17 

ShahSlmi, (No. 93 Jewellery ), ... 183 

Shahphr district, dress of, ... 105 

Shahpur, cutlery of. No. 764, ... 148 

Shal sada, a plain shawl of pashm 

thread without embroidery, ... 50 

Shal dori-dar, a shawl having a “ dori ” 

( Phour of Mooreroft ), ... 39-'10 

Sliamla, a large turban formed of coils 

of muslin twisted together, ... 104 

, a scarf shorter than a luiigi 

or kamr-hand, made fpr wear as a 
turban, ... 50 

Shamsher. ( P. ) = talwar ( H ) fi v., 

Shamyaiia, a sijuare tent or ean.ipy, open 
at the sides supported by fyur jKiles, 
one at eaeli euruor, ...197-13 

•• tjhaiia.” a sort of comb on the loom for * 
eonp icliug the threads, see ... 297 

Sharai, ( Peritjat ) loose trousers worn 

by Hindus, ... 113 

Shari, { Baimo-s ) an embroidered shirt, 115 
Sharuao, a bag-pipe, No. 885, ... 277 

Shatranji, a largo cotton carpe , ... 22 

Shell, a sort of shoe made it Scuaj near 

Plaeh, No. 647, 110 A 133 

Shala pliiri, a fabric made of the sce.s Is 

of shawl wool ( Kashmir ), 39 

Sher bachi, a short piece witli a triimj'ci 
shaped muzzle, a blu.i’erbu-s. 

No. 917, ... 283 

Shikasta, ( lit : broken ) Persian running 

hand, .., 348 

band, a kind of native urgeoii, 265 

Sher-inahi, ( P. ) lit : " Fishes milk ” 

the w hite bone of a sort of whale, 292 
Shitah. ( corruption of siyilthi ) a stage ^ '' 

of heat, ... fi73 

Shiija khimf, silks, specimens of, No, 495 82 

a kind damask of flowired 

iilk or silk with satin patterns in 


it ; made atTlahawnlpur, 

* <► 

Sluighla, a travelling hag or skin for 
lioliiing water, or flour. A''., on a 
jiHiruey, made of leather, Peshawar, 
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Shiija-khaai, a fabric of silk and cotton 
together, and glazed, generally made 
in striped pieces like gulbadan 
work at Bahawalpur, 

Sikh, a spit for roasting meat on, 

Sikhs, their dress, 

Sikligar, metal cleaner and armourer, 

■ , = saikalgar, q. v., 

Shuru, a sort of woolen cloth (Yarkand) 
Sidli, or sirh ( Pji. ) a sail, 

Sijri, ( Hills, Mandi ) a small portable 
stove, Ho. 734, 

Sikkazard &c., ‘Calcines’ used in pottery 
glazing, 

Sikanja, { lit : torture ) a press, a screw- 
press used in book-binding and 
shawl-packing, &c., 

Sil-batta, grinding rlab and pestle, used 
by dyers, &c., &c., 

Siliii, long roas used in the first cleaning 
or boring of a gun-barrel, 

— , a steel probe or needle-pointed rod, 
^lah, a striped cloth from Delhi, 

Silfchi = chilamchi, q. v., 

Silara, muslin with a colored stripe, ... 
Silma see sulma, 

Silwatta ( Ho. 70 Jewellery ), 

Simla States, dress of people, ... 

leather work of. Ho. 674, ... 

Jewellery of, 

Singhari, a tool used by ivory cutters, 
see sketch, &c., 

Sinkh, a spit, a pointed iron rod, 

Sipai, a small pointed stand for support- 
ing pottery while in the glazing 
furnace. 


69 

1.39 

103 

147 

61 

253 

140 

221 


304 

299 

288 

169 

22 


114-9 

183 

113 

126 

178 

215 

239 


225 


Sipatta, a woman’s veil or wrapper, 
formed of 3 pieces sewn together 
( sik patta ), ... 115 

Sipawa, or 3 legged iron stand or vice, 
used in bending bamboos for pipe 
tubes, ... 302 


^ Sir^ 9 , a saddler, ... 304 

Sndawal = piizi q. r., 

S'irga a kind of woman’s veil, ... 23 

Sirki, a light roofing or thatch. Ho. 586, 87 

Sirisaf, a kind of muslin ... 22 

Sirmang, ( Ho. 10 Jewellery ),' ... 181 

Sirsa district, tlress of, ... 104 

Sirsa, leather, from, ... 125 

'Sisphul, (Jewellery), ... 181 


Page. 

Sitar, a sort of guitar, ... 272 

Sltan, a kind of cloth { sheeting ), ... 21 

SitAra, (lit : star) gold and silver spangle.s, 

p, 156-157-161 

Sitta, a sheet of tinsel, ... 194 

Soh6ga, borax,' ( Biborate of soda ) 

157 et passim. 

, a beam, a clod crusher ( Agri- 
culture ), ... 315 

Sozni, a bed cover quilted or embroi- 
dered in a pattern, the word literally 
means “ lily pattern,” Ho. 638, ... 100 

Sozangar, maker of coarse needles, his 

trade, ... 301 

Spiti, dress of people, ... 109 

houses of, ... 530 

Subna, a peculiar kind of gold tinsel for 

embroidery, ... 161 

Suntbh^, a tool to make holes in hot 

iron, ... 151 

, a tool used in metal embossing, 185 

Sunar, a goldsmith, his tools and work, 184-5 

Sohn-sehra, a gold fringe, Ho. 793, ... 164 

Sohan, a rasp or coarse file, ... 169 

, a rasp or coarse file, used by 

stone cutters, ... 305-6 

Sanj&f, a border or edging of brocade, 

&c., inside the lining of a coat. Ho. 

798, ... 164 

Sfia, a probe (in surgery, &c., ) ... 265 

Sfifi-sufiyana, fabric of silk and cotton 
mixed, ‘ lawful ’ for Mohamadans to 
wear, .. 59 

Such, sticks for keeping extended on its 
frame, the “mlr” or screen in paper 
making, ... 305 

Siii, (Kangra), a tailor, 

Suls, an ornamental style of arable writing, 347 
Sunni, a cap or butt on the pole of a 

cart, holding the yoke beam, ... 246 

Sundri, in musical instruments a ‘ fret ’ ... 272 

Sunyar=SunSr, y. »., 

Supai, supports attached to the shafts of 

an ekka, ... 248 

Sur, a ‘tone ’ in music, ... 271 

, ( P. ) a melody, a tune, 

Surahi? a long-necked water goglet. Ho. 

178, ... 139 

Surdhari, (musio)=ghor (ihusic) q. v., ... 
Siirian, ( Miilt5n), a tool used in enamel- 
ling, ... 131 
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< Sur kam6, ’ to tune an instrument, ... 271 

Surmadan, a small toilet box, for holding 
antimony powder used as a cosmetic, 

Ko. 722, ... 137 

Surna, a pipe or clarionet. No. 882, ... 277 

Stisl, a striped colored fabric much used 
for making ‘ paijamas ’ or loose 
trousers, ... 6 

siidi siisi do-kanni “ susi char ” — 

“ panj ” — and “ sat-kanni ” varieties 
of siisi according’ to the number of 
stripes, ... ^3 

siifiyana, a kind of shsl, ... 23 

cbaukanni, cotton striped fabric, a 

broad siisi, q, ... 58-6 

Waziri varieties of, .. 115 

Suttan, loose trousers of “ susi ” worn 

by Jat women and others. ... 105 

Sutlej valley, ( Kanawar ) houses describ- 
ed, ... 331 

Sutni, loose woollen trousers, worn by 

Lahulimen, ... 107 

Sutlar, ( well gear ), ... 245 


T. 

Tabar, ( P. ) a battle-axe, 294 

Tabla, apur of drums. No. 904, 279 

Tabalbiz, a brass bowl, ... 189 

T&d, a broad sUver ring worn on the 

upper arm, ... 179 

Tafta, a sort of ‘Tafeta’ ... 22 

Tahband, a cloth worn on the loins = 

lung, ... 23 

■I a sheet tied round the waist 

and covering the legs, ... 102 

Taimat ( Sirsa ) = tahband, q. v., 

Tak and Dhd’i, the forked pole and up- 
right, supporting well gear (Cis- 
Stttlej ) note, ... 244 

Takla, a frame carrying revolving spools 

used in string making, ... 304 

Taliye, certain ropes used for Getting 
down the moveable mast in a row 
boat, ... 253 

Talwa, ( well gear ), &c., ^ ... 245 

Talwar, the ordinary curved swords of 

natives, 921 

Talwatti, part of a buUock carriage, „. 247 


Tanchi, stone chisels, 

Tanchi, a design engraved on a shield, 
&c., previous to the hammering on of 
the gold wire, ... 

Tand, fine gold wire fully drawn out, ... 
Tandaura, (No. 40 Jewellery, 

Takhti (No. 54 Jewellery), 

Takrai, ('W'az£ri)=Sipatta, »., 

Tala, a lock, et seq. No. 912, 

Tall, a little bell, (music) No. 889, 
Tambiir, a drum in the European fashion 
No. 897, 

Tambiira, a sort of guitar, 

- ' , chherwkla a musical instru- 

ment, 

Tamkn, a bow, requiring force to pull, 
and used for strengthening the 
muscles of the arm, ... 

Tang, saddle girth. No. 270. 

Tanga : the frame-work of a bullock 
carriage, the whol^ affair minus 
the canopy and seat, 

Tangskliya, a coroner on mint maste?, 
(tangsal = a mint) his tools, 

Tanki, a tool of steel for sphtting slates, 

Tankshal, (P) the mint. There is an old 
building near the “ mint-gate’ of the 
Lahore city used as a mint by the 
Sikhs, ... 

Tani, the web of a fabric, 

(a piece,) “ Bhiira " {q. e.,) only 

of double length, 

Taowdr, a spindle for string- making, 
Tappa, a mould or die-block, 

a shaping block, also a piece of 

metal with a die or mould for pro- 
ducing a metal pattern in relief by 
hammering in soft metal, 

Tarb, “ sympathetic " strings in certain 
musical instruments, 

Tarbdar sitar, a sort olsMr, q. v., 

Taragi, (Pji). the upper part of ^e 
masonry of a well ( i. e. above ^he 
water level), 
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Tari-ki-tand, coarse gold wire for making 

Tari or sitara (spangles), ... 761 

Tariya, certain bars at the back of a 

baili or ekka, . ... 247'' 

Tarkash, the workman who makes the 

first coarse drawing of tinsel wire, ... 158 
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^ Taratigi, a pitcLforfc, 

Taraniii, a low stool made of Hglit reed 
or cane work for supporting the 
sweetmeat seller’s tray, 

Tarazu, scales and weights, jVo. 6C4, ... 
Tarii, a river swimmer who uses the dre ii 
or sarnii q. v„ and crosses ferries, 
salves timber, &c, ... 

Tasha. a sort of tambourine, N^o. 903, . , , 

Tatar-ehiil, “ mortise and tenon ” a st 3 ’le 
of building with stone and wood 
practised in the Hills, 

“ Tathifi " a kind of .shoe with thick 
embrcidei-j-.— to ghetta, q. v., 

' Tathwa, a potter’s malht, 

Tat-pati, a coarse sort of sacking, yo. 
5.36/7, 

Taty.^i■, (see Phartva) a~ maker of bra ' 3 
vessels of smaller and lighter descrip- 
tion, ' 

Taung (Jaeh Doab), a basket, 

Taur, a potsherd tcrhold fire, 

Tluio-a musical instrument. No. 873, ... 
■^esha, an adze, 

Thai, the desert portion of the Shahpilr 
and other districts, 

Thi'ilf, a flat plate metal, ... 

Tlialui, a gold smith’s tool, 

Tika (Jewellery No. 16), 

Tikan'i, part of a cart, 

Tila-bat, the twister or maker of gold 
embroidery thread (gold on silk) or 
kalabatiln, 

Tila. gold : gold wire, gold thread, Tila- 
kar worked in gold, 

^Tawad, (Derajat ) =tahband q. v., 
Tawah, (or Loh) a flat, round iron baking 
plate, 

Tiiwat, (No. 18 Jewellery ), 

Tanlz, an amulet, 

Thanda mularama, a process of silver or 
gold plating, 

TM-pS/ang ( No. 39 Jewellery ), 

Tid, a beggar’s fiddle, a musical instru- 
ment, No. 87.5, 

Tika, a sort of shawl. No. 345, 

Tila kar, ‘ gold worked ’ of embroider}’’, 
fabrics, 

Tila, strips of bark or sheaths of the moonj 
grass, used by^ Dosalis, 

T^a kar=^kani kar, q. r., 
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Tind, a water pot, ( well gear ), ... 245 

Tmgar ( adopted from our word tin ), 

a tinman or solderer, ... 302 

Tinsuti, plain cotton cloth, treble thread, 7 

Tir, part of a cart, ... 246 


— ,( P. ) an arrow, ... 

Tirgar, an arrow maker, ... 295 

Tirkala, a pointed wire tool, used by glass 

bracelet makers, ... 2.39 

Tirsal rcti, a triangular file, 151-297 

Toba, a well sinker, the work described, 337 

Tobra, a horse’s nose bag. No. 429, ... 50 

Todi, the silk ‘ thrower,’ ... 58 


Tofang. ( P. ) a gun, 

Tofangcha, ( P. ) a small gun, a pistol, 

band, a pistol belt or sling, 

Peshawar, ' 


Toghra. ( Mult.an y embosser’s tool, ... 291 

Toi, emhroidered net of kinds No. 804, 164 

— , a small hollow cup made of a bit of 
the top of a eooonnut shell ; use shown 
in the drawing, p. 192,301 

Toka, a hooked lancet for bleeding, ... 266 

a chopper used in cutting up 

tobacco, ... 308 

, a wooden handled chopper, y?y., ... 315 

Takma, buttops and loops of silk for 

fastening chogas, ... 72 


Tolni, a kind of printed cloth (colored),... 
Topi, a skull cap, a hat, 

, a grain measure, 

jl,abba(kir, a cap with a tass ■! 

jha'oba. No. 6Lri, 

Tor. a small peg of wood in a wire-draw- 
ing apparatus, 

.-ihaui. a pointed pick, used in clean- 
ing guns, &c., 

Tora, a plain sort of ‘ pahzeb ’ without 
the fringe, 

^ a plain ankle ring ; (Derajat) or 

chain work for the ankle without 
a fri^e ( leith this it would become 
pahzeo 1, •" 

Tosha, double felt ( Amritsar ), 

Tulwai, parts of a hullock carriage. 
Tumbiyaz-a drinking cup shaped like the 
gourd of this name, 

a vessel used in cupping, 
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Tumkanari. (Kashmir) a kind of drum... ^ 
made of pottery. No. 911, ••• ^ 
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Turali-i-marwarid, pearl tassels, worn in a 

turban, , . . Igl 

Tus or tiisba, tbe finest sort of shawl 

wool, 37 

Tfiti, a pipe vuJff : for suma, q. 

Tuwdr miishi, a grey silk fabric, (Kash- 
mir) with gold stripes, ICo. 521. ... 70 

Tridodya, a sort of finger ring ( Jaeh 

Doab), ... 180 

Tringnl, (Kangra, &c.,) a 3 pronged pitch- 
fork, ... .317 

Trikala, (well gear), ... 211 

Tiil, or tun=Khc3 bafli wheel, ^v. 

Tun, (Cedrela toonu) wood used to make 

musical instruments, ... 273 

Tundi-mekh, an anvil with one point, ... 143 

Till', the weaver’s beam, ... 207 

Tura, the axle of a cart wheel, ... 246 

Turi, a large trumpet used at ceremonials 

(^o. SST) 277 

U. 

U'd, (Cis-Sutlej)=karah, q. r. 

TJ'd, tlio shafts or frame of a cart, ... 210 

Udala-udalf, a sort of hammer, used by 

metal workers, ...142-14 

Udasi, ^lit ; the dejected ” ) a kind of 

devotee, a fakir, their dress, ... 118 

tJlntb. (P) a bird wdiose feathers are uscil 

for the feathering of arrow-shafts, 295 
tVi, the light frame carrying a ‘ dhera,’ 

q. V. 

, a reel for winding off silk, ... 58 

Urmak, a piece of •’ pattu ” {q. r.) worked 
with a silk pattern intended for a 
carpet, . ... 50 

U’rmuk, a cloth of camel’s hair, but occa- 

.'•■ionally made in shawl wool, No. 393, 4 7 

ITsUd, a teacher or master, especially in 

shawl trade, /xmfra ... 42 

Ifshtara, a razor, (No. 741), ...145,366 

ITsran, a rope in boat rig.ging, ... 254 

Utu-kash, a pleater and crimper of cloth. 


V. 

Tana, silk thread for weaving, * 

Veri, gold w ire, that has uiulcrgonc,ouIy 
t)io first stage of drawing, 

Veina, -ice Belna. 

Verha^^Sahu. 7. c., 

Vera, a royc, in a boat’s ri;;ging. 
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W. 

Wadhan, a sledge hammer, 

Wahabshahi (wool)=:Kirmiui, q. v. 

T'ati. a fragment of smooth glazed pot-' 
tery or porcelain used for smoothmg 
and polishing, ° 

Wattan ki tand, very fine gold wire for 
making tilaor kalabtitun, &c., 

Wazir Khin’s mosque, 

azfrabad, (Gujrauwala), cutlery of, 

Wazii-i dress, 

Y. 

* 

1 akka, see ekka. 

k aktAra, a musical instrument, (No. 868), 274 

Tarkand, dresses of, „ j2y 

kari, pulleys and r02ie, ^ _ 254 

Yazarband=Izarhand, q, c, * ^ ^ 

Z. • 

Zambur, large powerful pincers, 170 

heavy pincers, 185 ^t. passfm, 

and Zamburi surgeon’s forceps, 266 
Zamzama, the name cd the great gun 
called also “ Bhangianwala top” 
described at, ^ 

Zanjira, a kind of gold wire chain in 
embroidery, (No. 780), 

Zanjiri, (No. 25 Jewellery), 

(No. 56 Jewellery), 

Zarbi'ift, a thin fabric of silk and gold 
thread woven together, 

Zarfishan kaghaz, gold sprinkled paner 
(No. 579), ..! 

Zar-ddz=embroidered with gold thread 

(Nos. 610, 619, &e..) ...’99^ lOo 

Zargar=sunar, q. e. 

Zarak. a heavy traffic boat on Sutlci, 

Indus, Ac., 

Zari=chuna hadll, 7. v, 

Zerband mah nnkta, martingale affd 
piece to which it is attached, 

Znhr-mohra, serpentine, 

Zin, (P)=Kat!ii, a saddle, 

or jin jhan (cloth), 

posh, an cmbroidiTcd “addle cover, 

iNo. 617),* 
jjjlrra, chain armour. 
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